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INTRODUCTION. 


AS  the  Revolution  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
forms  an  illuftrious  era  iu  our  hiftory,  fo  the  ftudy  of  it 
muft  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  fubje&s  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  every  country.  To  that  event  we  are  in- 
debted, not  only  for  the  enlargement  of  our  privileges,  and  addi- 
tional fecurities  for  their  continuance,  but  for  thofe  progreflive  im- 
provements, which  have  exalted  our  nation  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
profperity  and  fplendour. 

In  order  to  open  the  political  hiftory  of  England  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  with  perfpicuity  and  connexion,  and  to  give  a  true 
account  of  fubfequent  tranfadions  during  the  reign  of  king  William, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  review  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  to 
unfold  the  various  caufes,  which  united  the  exertions  of  rival  parties, 
and  wrought  the  deliverance  of  Britain.  From  an  acquaintance  with 
the  previous  hiftory,  we  fhall  be  better  qualified  to  difcern  the  mo- 
deration and  wifdom  of  our  anceftors,  who,  by  framing  the  new 
fettlement  in  a  find:  conformity  to  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  the 
ancient  conftitution,  and  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  people,  en- 

fured  at  once  its  eafy  accomplifhment  and  future  (lability. 

Some  of  thofe  illuftrious  perfons,    who,   by  their  abilities   and 

efforts,  contributed  mod  fuccefsfully  to   the  eftablifhment  of  our 

liberties  at  the  Revolution,  had  alfo  a£ted  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  the 

two  preceding  reigns,  and  their  characters  and  motives  cannot  be 

fully  underftood,  unlefs  we  afcend  to  the  earlier  ftages  of  their 

lives, 

c  The 
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The  properties  of  different  objeds  are  more  clearly  perceived* 
and  more  forcibly  contrafted,  by  being  placed  on  contiguous 
grounds.  The  amendment  of  the  political  condition  of  England, 
by  the  event  of  the  Revolution,  will  be  impreffed  upon  the  mind 
with  the  flrongeft  conviction  and  feeling,  when  we  make  the  tran- 
fition  from  the  fcenes  of  oppreflion  and  tyranny  which  agitated  the " 
nation  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James. 

It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  fome,  that  little  inftrudion  or  enter- 
tainment can  be  expeded  from  any  new  detail  of  tranfadions  which 
have  been  fo  often,  and  fo  fully,  illuftrated  by  contemporary  and 
later  authors.  From  the  following  confiderations,  however,  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  profecute  this  work  with  the  profped  of  its 
utility,  and,  with  the  hope,  that  it  may  not  be  deftitute  of  fome 
flxare  of  that  novelty,  which  contributes  to  the  fuccefe  of  hiftorical 
compofltions. 

Though  politics  and  parties  enter  into  every  hiftory  of  our 
country  already  publifhed,  yet  thefe  fubjeds  may  be  rendered  more 
inftrudive  and  interefting,  by  being  placed  in  a  detached  view. 
The  coincident  events,  related  in  the  following  work,  which  cannot 
properly  be  claffed  under  thofe  heads,  have  been  introduced  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  and  illuftrating  political  affairs. 

The  various  fubjeds  which  furnifti  materials  for  the  hiftorian, 
fuch  as  religion,  politics,  war,  and  commerce,  are  diftinguifhed  by 
his  attention,  in  proportion  to  their  comparative  importance,  at  the 
period  that  falls  under  his  furvey.  As  politics  and  parties  form  the 
mod  confpicuous  features  of  the  Britifh  hiftory  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century,  fo  it  muft  be  readily  admitted,  that  they  were 
never,  in  any  former  time,  more  worthy  of  attention  and  ftudy 
upon  account  of  the  fubftantial  and  permanent  advantages  of  which 
they  have  been  produdive. 

Without  a  clear  and  liberal  comprehension  of  the  ftate  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  temper  and  condud  of  parties,  at  the  Revo- 
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lution,  we  can  neither  underftand  the  excellence  of  our  prefent 
conftitution,  nor  be  fully  inftru&ed  in  the  extent  of  our  privileges^ 
and  in  the  means  of  defending  and  improving  them.  But  the  fame 
critical  circumftances,  which  render  the  hiftory  of  any  particular 
period  more  interefting,  often  incumber  it  with  ambiguity  and  dif- 
ficulties, which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  labour  of  later  and  ac- 
cumulated refearches.  Amidft  the  violent  ftruggles  of  fa&ions,  whofc 
influence  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pe&  a  juft  appretiation  of  merit,  or  an  impartial  account  of  public 
meafures.  The  animofities  and  prejudices,  which  were  predominant 
at  the  Revolution,  defcended  to  fucceeding  generations;  and  the 
opinions  which  individuals  maintained,  with  refpeft  to  charadters 
and  fads,  in  the  preceding  age,  were  long  interpreted  as  an  in 
fallible  criterion  of  their  political  principles  and  attachments,  in 
their  own.  After  the  lapfe  of  time  has  deftroyed  this  falfe  aflbciation 
of  ideas,  it  is  more  fafe  and  eafy  to  adhere  to  a  true  reprefent- 
ation  of  fads. 

There  are  recent  circumftances,  which  feem  to  furnifli  peculiar 
motives,  for  refuming  the  inveftigation  and  detail  of  the  fubjedU 
treated  of  in  this  biftory. 

By.  the  diligence  and  opportunities  of  fome  late  hiftorians,  a 
variety  of  original  papers  have  been  colle&ed  and  publifhed; 
which,  if  they  do  not  throw  a  light,  altogether  new,  upon  trans- 
actions relative  to  the  Revolution  j  yet,  in  many  inftances,  they 
give  authority  to  opinions  formerly  controverted,  and  corre&  and 
enlarge  the  information  of  the  impartial  and  induftrious  inquirer. 
Great  caution,  however,  is  neceflary,  in  admitting  conclusions,  drawn 
by  authors  from  thofe  fads,  which  they  themfelves  have  had  the  in- 
genuity or  good  fortune  to  difcover.  Like  travellers,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  amplify  and  embellifh  the  curiofities  of  thofe  regions, 
which  they  have  been  the  firft  to  vifit  and  explore.  While  the  merit 
of  hiftorical  writers  is  eftiroated  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
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the  fa&s  which  they  bring  to  light,  they  lie  under  a  ftrong  temptation 
to  over-rate  them ;  and  to  ftrain  and  extend  the  application  of  them 
beyond  the  rules  of  accurate  reafoning.  The  careleflhefs  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  renders  them  eafy  profelytes  to  thofe  mifrepre- 
fentations,  which  the  vanity  of  authors  has  introduced  into  hiftory. 
A  fond  appetite  for  novelty  fupplies  the  deficiency  of  evidence,  and 
eagerly  grafps  at  difcoveries,  which  minifter  to  its  gratification. 

There  is  a  ftrong  propenfity  in  human  nature  to  move  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  If  our  anceftors,  imprefled  with  a  deep  fenfe 
of  gratitude  to  individuals,  who  had  been  the  inftruments  of  deliver- 
ing the  nation  from  flavery,  afcribed  their  condudt  to  the  pureft  and 
mod  honourable  motives,  and  gave  them  credit  for  virtues  which 
they  did  not  poffefs  ;  we,  who  have  never  been  difturbed  in  the  en- 
joyment of  our  liberties,  may,  perhaps,  be  in  danger  of  liftening 
rafhly  to  infinuations  againft  meritorious  charafters;  and  of  with- 
holding that  fair  tribute  of  refpc£,  which  is  due  to  their  memories. 
The  eflfeds  of  this  error  are  not  confined  to  any  one  period  of  hiftory. 
The  impeachment  of  names,  which  had  obtained  a  prefcriptive  right 

9  to  public  veneration,  has  a  tendency  to  engender  fufpicions,  and  to 

nourifh,  efpecially  in  the  young  mind,  a  habit  of  fcepticifm,  which 
chills  the  ardour  of  patriotic  refolutions.  It  is,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue,  to  reftrain  the  fpirit  of 
loofe  and  indifcriminate  cenfure ;  to  examine,  with  a  patient  mind, 
the  weight  of  arguments ;  and  to  confine  conclufions,  with  ftrift 
accuracy,  to  the  premifes  from  which  they  are  drawn. 

Under  thefe  impreffions  I  have  been,  neceffarily,  led  to  combat 
the  opinions  of  a  late  hiftorian,  Mr.  Macpherfon,  with  refpeft  to 

*  many  important  tranfa&ions  and  characters,  which  occur  in  the 

courfe  of  this  work.  Many  affertions  of  that  author,  highly  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  king  William,  our  illuftrious  deliverer,  ap- 
pear to  me,  after  the  moft  impartial  refearch,  to  be  unfounded,  and 
fome  of  them,  to  be  contradi&ed  by  evidence  published  in  his  own 

collection 
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colle&ion  of  State  Papers.  If  I  have  fucceeded  in  my  humble- 
attempts  to  vindicate  calumniated  merit,  and  to  eftablifh  the  caufe 
of  truth,  I  fhould  flatter  myfelf,  that  this  work  may  not  be  con- 
fidered  as  unfeafonable  or  fuperfluous ;  and  no  apology  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  prefuming  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  fubjedts, 
which  have  been  already  difcufled  by  authors  of  the  firft  ability 
and  the  higheft  reputation.  But  (till  I  am,  in  juftice,  bound  to 
acknowledge,  that  fubftantial  advantages  are  derived  from  the  in- 
formation, communicated  by  the  author  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
After  the  moft  fcrupulous  enquiry  into  the  fources  from  which  that 
information  has  been  collcdled  ;  after  every  abatement  that  candour 
and  ftridnefs  of  reafoning  prefcribe,  we  are  left  in  the  poffeflion  of 
many  curious  and  important  fadts.  Enlightened  by  thefe,  we  arc 
enabled  to  difpel  the  mifts,  which  darkened  our  politieal  horizon  a 
century  ago ;  and  to  prefent  to  the  public  a  more  copious  and  faith- 
ful narrative  of  many  tranfa&ions,  than  contemporary  authors  could 
do,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  dark  counfels  and  profligate  intrigues 
which  gave  birth  to  them. 

It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  every  perfon,  who  wifhes  to 
form  juft  conceptions  of  Englilh  politics,  to  ftudy  with  attention 
the  proceedings  of  parliament.  Parliament  is  the  theatre  on  which 
the  ftrength  of  conflicting  parties  is  brought  forward  into  attion ; 
and  on  which  the  fpirit  and  principles,  which  animate  them,  are 
fubmitted  to  the  approbation  or  cenfure  of  the  impartial  and  dis- 
cerning citizen.  Parliamentary  proceedings  have,  therefore,  en- 
gaged a  principal  part  of  my  attention  and  labour  in  the  following 
work. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  journals  of  the  two  houfes,  or  the 
conclufions  adopted  by  the  majority  in  either  of  them,  with  refpe£t  to 
queftions  of  greater  moment,  that  we  are  able  to  diftinguifh  the  temper, 
the  motives,  or  the  abilities,  of  contending  parties.  The  debates  which 
lead  to  thefe  conclufions,  the  intrigues  of  parties,  the  incidents  fa- 
I  vourable 
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vourable  or  adverfe  to  their  intereft,  ought  to  be  minutely  furveyed. 
In  treating  of  interefting  queftions,  I  have  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of 
the  arguments,  which  were  introduced  in  the  difcuflion  of  them. 
In  order  to  draw  a  more  lively  pidure  of  the  times,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  the  perfons  who  were  warm  in  the 
fcene  of  adion,  to  fee  with  their  eyes,  and  to  eftimate  events  and 
meafures  by  their  ftandard.  I  have  attempted  to  reprefent  their 
motives;  to  afcertain  the  effeds  of  "different  meafures,  and  of  the 
condud  of  miniftry  and  oppofition,  as  falutary  or  pernicious  to  the 
conftitution. 

This  work,  if  executed  with  perfpicuity  and  faithfulnefs,  may, 
it  is  hoped,  contribute  not  only  to  inftrudion,  but  to  moral  im- 
provement. It  will  afford  repeated  opportunities  of  inculcating 
principles  of  genuine  patriotifm  upon  thofe,  who  wifh  to  underftand 
and  to  purfue  the  true  interefts  of  their  country.  It  will  fuggeft 
ftrong  arguments  for  retraining  the  credulity,  and  moderating  the 
violence,  of  others,  who  devote  themfelves,  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, to  the  intereft  of  any  party  whatever,  by  holding  out  to 
them  the  inconfiftency  of  opinions,  afcribed  to  the  fame  perfons,  in 
different  ftages  of  their  hiftory,  correfponding  to  the  vicifltfudes  of 
their  political  fituation.  They,  who  cenfure  with  feverity,  the  con- 
dud,  either  of  miniftry  or  oppofition  in  our  own  time,  may  learn 
greater  candour  and  indulgence,  by  taking  the  ftandard  of  their 
judgment,  with  refped  to  public  charaders  and  meafures,  from  a 
period  which  they  are  able  to  contemplate,  without  any  bias  arifing 
from  prejudice  or  intereft.  They,  who  are  deeply  affeded  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  meafures  of  which  they 
difapprove,  inay  derive  comfort,  from  marking,  in  the  fequel  of 
hiftory,  the  confutation  of  prefages  and  fears,  announced  under 
fimilar  impreflions  of  gloom  and  defpondency. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  fome  {hades  may  obfeure  the  luftre  of  that 
period  of  our  hiftory,  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  Revolution,  yet  the 
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liberal  mind  will  recognife,  with  pleafure,  a  more  advanced  progrefs 
of  liberty,  and  of  every  fpecies  of  national  improvement.  From  many 
aufpicious  fymptoms*  we  are  encouraged  to  anticipate,  what,  per- 
haps, is  at  no  great  diftance,  a  nearer  approach  to  moral  and  poli- 
tical perfe&ion,  than  has  been  exhibited  in  the  record  of  ages  that 
are  paft. 

No  fubjedt  can  more  conduce  to  the  developement  of  the  heart, 
or  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  than 
that  which  leads  us  to  trace  the  fprings  of  political  intrigues  ;  and 
to  delineate  the  various  paflions,  which  agitate  the  votaries  of 
party. 

Should  this  work  contribute,  in  any  degree,  to  eradicate  preju- 
dices fatal  to  order  and  liberty,  to  infufe  into  the  mind  a  detec- 
tion of  factious  and  narrow  policy,  and  to  cherifh  a  love  of  pro- 
bity and  patriotifm,  the  higheft  ambition  and  fondeft  wifh  of  the 
author  will  be  gratified  ;  and  his  labour  will  be  recolleded,  with  a 
fatisfadion  more  folid  and  durable,  than  that  which  is  excited  merely 
by  the  praife  of  diligence  and  ingenuity* 
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H  E*  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second  filled  the  nation  with  CHAP, 
joy,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  peace  and  poli- 
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tical  harmony.     The  prince,  the  miniftry,  and  the  parlia-  gth  May! 
ment,  were  united  in  the  fame  views  of  policy  j  and  the  bufinefs  of  R/™atj°£ 
the  nation  was  conducted  without  oppofition  from  any  party.  the  Second 
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CHAP.       The   convention    parliament    rtnrtgled    patriotifm   with    loyalty* 

^-  — »-  -J  While  they  provided  for  the  fupport  of  the  king,  and  teftified  their 

Temper  and    indignation  againft  the  petfons  who  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of 

thriven-     hi$  father,  they  adopted  the  mod  effedual  meafures  to  complete  the 

uon  parlia-      fettlement  of  the  nation,  and  to  prevent  future  oppreffion.     They 

pa/Ted  an  a&  of  indemnity,  difbanded  the  army,  and  abolifhed  the 

courts  of  wards  and  liveries;  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  moft 

grievous  to  the  fubjed.      Judicial   proceedings,  which   had  taken 

place   during  the  ufurpation,  were  ratified;  all  perfons,  who  had 

been  violently  deprived  of  titles,  offices,  and  eftates,  were  reftored 

to  them  \ 

A  great  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  convention  parliament 
were  prefbyterians*;  and  as  their  political  principles  led  them  to 
wifh  for  limitations  of  the  prerogative,  fotne  of  them  had  moved 
to  fpecify  thefe,  as  conditions  of  the  king's  reftoration  \  Though 
the  impatience  of  the  nation,  and  the  authority  of  general  Motik, 
had  overruled  their  defigrt,  yet  the  recent  obligations  they  had 
conferred  upon  the  king,  and  the  queftions  which  lay  open  to  dif- 
ctiffion  in  carrying  on  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  feemed  to  pfe- 
teflt  an  opportunity,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  recommendation 
and  fuccefs  of  their  political  fyftem. 

If  the  apprehenfion  of  thefe  confequences  privately  leflened  the 
king' 6  confidence  in  this  parliament,  the  narrow  and  unconstitutional 
principle,  upon  which  it  had  been  convened,  afforded  a  fpecious  pre- 
text for  baftening  its  diflblutiott.  The  writ*  for  a  general  ele&ion 
had  bc*n  iffued  by  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment ;  and  all,  who  had  affifted  in  the  war  againft  that  parliament, 
were  declared  incapable  of  being  eledted  reprefentatives  of  the 
people 4.  The  convention  parliament  was  diflblved  on  the  29th  of 
December. 


1  jfmrtt.  Lords  and  Commons,  paffim. 
*  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

*3 


'  Lodlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  i&* 
4  Echard*  vol.  iii. 
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Zeal  for  loyalty  was  preferred  to  every  other  qualification,  in  the  CHAP, 
choice  of  members  to  ferve  in  the  fecond  parliament  of  Charles.  <-  — ,— -J 

The  fecond 

Far  from  any  inclination  to  aflert  and  eftablifli  the  ancient  privileges  parliament 
of  the  people  and  to  prefcribe  boundaries  to  prerogative,  the  com-  sthMzy 
mons,  in  the  fervour  of  loyalty,  had  no  objedt  fo  much  at  heart  as  |6S|' 
to  ex*lt  the  power,  and  gratify  the  defires,  of  the  fovereign 5.  To 
the  found  policy  of  adminiftration,  and,  particularly,  to  the  mode~ 
rate  qounfels  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  more  than  to  the  wifdom 
and  temper  of  parliament,  the  nation  was  indebted,  not  only  for 
retraining  the  ebullitions  of  loyal  zeal,  but  for  the  adoption  of 
falutary  laws,  which  had  been  enadted  during  the  eftablifhment  of 
ths  republic 6.  If  the  miqiftry  approved  of,  or  advifed,  in  a  few  in- 
ftances,  exertions  of  prerogative  illegal  and  of  dangerous  example, 
they  are  to  be  qonfidered  as  exceptions  to  the  eftablifhed  rules  of 
their  political  fyftemj  they  were  prompted  by  neceffity,  and  the 
fudden  apprehenfion  of  danger,  arifing  from  confpiracies  againft  the 
king,  formidable  by  the  inveterate  and  enthufiaftic  difaffe&ion,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  number  and  rank,  of  the  perfons  who  formed 
them 7*  The  king  refumed  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia 
without1  waiting  for  the  confent  of  parliament.  A  proclamation  ^th  July, 
againft  printing  and  felling  feditious  libels  was  exprefled  in  terms 
inaufpicious  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  Two  regiments,  one  of 
horfe,  and  another  of  foot,  were  raifed  to  be  a  guard  to  the  perfbn 
of  the  prince,  which,  co&fidered  as  the  beginning  of  a  ftanding 
army,  was  an  obje&  of  jealoufy  to  a  free  people.  Thefe  meafures 
were  fuffcred  to  pals  without  any  apology  offered  by  the  prince,  or 
any  animadversion  or  check  interpofed  by  the  parliament. 

Religious  toleration  was  the  fingle  point  upon  which  mimftry  and  but  aTerfe  ^ 
parliament,  in  the  early  period  of  this  reign,  maintained  fentiments  tPlcrat5on' 
different  from  thofe  of  the  prince ;    and  adhering  to  which  they 
were  bold  enough  to  thwart  his  private  wiflies*  and  prefcribe  limita- 

9  Coke's  Detection.  Rercfty.  6  Burnt*,  7  Ralph,  voh  i. 
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formity a&s. 


20th  Dec. 
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19th  May, 
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Declaration 
of  indul- 
gence. 


tions  to  his  authority.  The  king,  by  his  declaration  from  Breda, 
had  promifed  indulgence  to  the  prefbyterians ;  their  fervices  in  the 
restoration  merited  this  favour,  and  his  honour  was  interefted  in 
making  it  effe&ual.  There  remains,  however,  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  a  partiality  to  the  Roman  catholics,  and  the  fcheme  of  extending 
indulgence  to  them,  more  than  either  lenity  of  difpofition,  or  regard 
to  his  honour,  were  the  motives  of  the  king's  public  favour  to  the 
proteftant  diflenters ;  and  that  the  fufpicion  of  thefe  motives  aggra- 
vated the  offence,  and  inflamed  the  refentment  which  his  declaration 
excited  among  the  loyalifts  of  the  church  of  England  *. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  the  principal  dire&ion  of  affairs 
at  this  time,  was  attached  to  the  worfhip  and  forms  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  all  that  enthufiaftic  zeal  with  which  the  eftablifhed 
triumph  of  party  naturally  infpires  its  votaries,  after  a  period  of 
depreflion  and  ftruggle;  and  which,  notwithftanding  his  prudence 
and  generofity,  betrayed  him  into  meafures  fevere  and  illiberal, 
jwhen  the  intereft  of  epifcopacy  was  concerned.  Monarchy  and 
the  church  of  England,  during  the  late  convulfions  of  the  nation, 
had  been  blended  in  the  fame  political  fate;  they  had  the  fame 
enemies,  the  fame  friends,  and  had  fallen  together  by  the  fame 
ihock. .  Hence  the.moft  zealous  loyalifts  had  been  led  to  confider 
the  interefts  of  the  church  and  of  the  monarchy  as  indiffolubly 
united,  and  the  corporation  and  uniformity  adts  were  contrived  to 
exclude  proteftant  diflenters  from  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power. 

The  king  did  not  ufe  any  influence  to  prevent  the  aft  of  uni- 
formity, or  to  procure  fuch  modifications  of  it,  as  might  leave  room 
for  a  legal  and  inoffenfive  difcharge  of  the  promife  made  in  his 
declaration  at  Breda.     Indolent  and  inconfiderate,  he  probably  did 


■  This  account  of  the  king's  declaration  is  Stafford  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  by  the 

admitted  by  North,  an  author  by  no  means  feverity  of  the  king  to  the  proteftant  diflenters, 

prone  to  cenfure  or  mifinterpret  the  conduit  after  the  period  when  their  intereft  was  di£- 

of  Charles.     North's  Examen,   p.  43 1 . — It  tinguifhed  from,  and  fet  in  opposition  to,  that 

is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  declaration,,  of  lord  of  the  Roman  catholics, 

not 
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not  apprehend  the  extent  of  the  violence  and  cruelty  with  which  it  c  H  A  *• 
was  fraught,  or  believe  that  the  prefbyterian  clergy  would  refill  it    ' — I/™-* 
with  fuch  unanimity  and  firmnefs.     He  wras,  perhaps,  deceived  by 
his  experience,  and  trufted  that  the  obfequicus  temper  of  his  parlia- 
ment would  difpofe  them  to  connive  at  any  interpofition  of  preroga- 
tive, intended  to  mitigate  the  feverities  refulting  from  a  rigid  execu- 
tion of  the  law.     Two  thoufand  prefbyterian  minifters  were  ejected  24A  AugufL 
from   their   livings,    and    many  of   them   reduced    to   indigence  *. 
Charles  was  upbraided  with  the  breach  of  his  promife,  and  the 
oppreflion  of  his  government.     The  plea  of  humanity  afforded  him 
a  fpecious  pretext*  for  trying  the  ftrength  of  prerogative,   and  efta- 
blifhing  a  precedent  for  indulgence  to  the  Roman  catholics.     He 
publifhed  a  declaration,  difpenfing  with  the  penalties  impofed.  by  the  26th  Dec. 
a£t  of  uniformity;  and  fome  of  the  diflenting  minifters,  who  had 
been  committed  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London  for  violating  that  aft, 
were  fet  at  liberty ,0.     A  meafure,  which  at  once  (hocked  their  reli- 
gious prejudices  and  fo  deeply  wounded  the  principles  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  was  oppofed  by  the  commons,  with  the  manifold  advan- 
tages which  refult  from  fervour  of  zeal  and  folidity  of  argument. 
The  king  revoked  his  indulgence.     The  commons. were  foothed,  Feb.  1663; m 
and  again  became  generous  and  indulgent,  in  every  other  inftance* 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  fovereign. 

It  were  erroneous,  however,  to  conclude,  that,  during  this  ferene  intrigues 

■    •  againft  mi- 

ftate  of  politics,  the  ambition  of  individuals  was  afleep  j  or  that  no  mfby. 
confpiracies  were  formed  againft  minifters  by  thofe  who  envied  their 
power  and  emoluments.  The  principal  offices  of  adminiftration, 
after  the  king's  return,  were  divided  between  the  perfons  who  had 
given  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  his  father,  and  thofe  who  had  been 
moft  forward  and  ufeful  in  promoting  his  own  reftoration.  To  the 
former  were  chiefly  affigned  the  refponfible  and%  laborious  depart- 
ments of  government  j  their  attention  to  bufinefs,  and  gravity  of 

9  Life  of  Baxter.  ■•  Ralph,  vol;  i. 

deportment, 
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C  H  A  f •  deportment,  fecluded  them  from  that  familiar  iatercourfe  with  their 

c- — ~^/    mafter,  which  was  enjoyed  by  companions  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and 
1662, 

qualified  by  congenial  humour  to  gratify  his  tafte  for  mirth  and 

pleafure  ".  Flattered  by  the  participation  of  his  amufements  and 
eafy  accefs  to  his  perfon,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of 
Briflol,  and  fir  Henry  Bennet,  had  early  cherifhed  the  idea  of  gain- 
ing the  afcendency  in  his  councils,  and  of  diredting  the  difpofai  of 
preferments  and  places.  But  as  any  direct  attempt  to  embarrafs  the 
affairs  of  government,  would  fove  been  offenfjve  to  the  king,  by  dif- 
turbing  his  repofe,  and  ill  received  by  a  parliament  overcharged  with 
loyalty,  their  attacks  upon  the  minifters  were  not  founded  upon 
mal-adminiftration,  or  brought  forward  in  the  open  path  of  parlia- 
mentary oppofition,  but  levelled  againft  their  private  chara&era,  and 
conducted  through  the  dark  channel  of  intrigne  and  calumny  '\ 
Sufpicions  of  the  fidelity  of  his  minifters  were  artfully  infufed  into 
the  royal  breaft,  and  the  chancellor,  particularly,  was  reprefented  as 
maintaining  principles,  hoftile  to  prerogative  and  the  independence  of 
the  crown.  They  employed  the  influence  of  the  king's  npuftreffe*, 
who  were  exafperated  by  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  treated 
fry  the  chancellor,  and  readily  co-operated  to  undermine  hiou  They 
plied  every  engine  of  ridicule  and  humour,  particularly  fitted  to 
work  upon  a  temper  addi&ed  to  frolic  and  levity  u.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  king  found  famfelf  at  eafe,  and  obtained  the  fupplies  he 
demanded,  he  remained  impfioveabfc,  ty  the  motives  of  ambition, 
the  importunity  of  miftreflfes*  and  the  detraction  insinuated  againft 
{lis  minifters  by  loofe  and  unprincipled  companion*, 

"  Life/   of   Clarendon.      Life    of    lord  ous  mifdenjeanours,  appeared  fo  invidious  and 

Keeper  Guilford.  irregular  m  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  10 

■»  An  open  attack  Ws  niade  upon  {fee  ad>-  who?*  K  was  referred,  tlpt  *  up*  diftniifei 

nvniftration    of  Clarendon,   by  the  earl  of  unaniinoufly  y  and  djsw.  uoon  its  author  fever* 

Briftoi,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  third  expreffions  of  the  king's  difpfeafure.    Rennet, 

feffoo'  of  4e  fori  P^¥WW>  \o\h  JuJ^  yok  iii. 
1663.     But  the  charge  exhibited  againft  him,  'Life    of    Clarendon,    vol.  i.    p.    281. 


confifting  of  articles  of  tigh  t*eafon  and  vari-    Carte's  Life  ojf  Qrmpnd,  vol.  ii. 
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The  actual  experience  of  inconveniences  often  predicted,  produced,  C  &  A  r- 
it  laft,  a  revolwiott  in  the   minifterial  departments,  diflblved  the    <--  — »—  -» 
hiralCWiy  Whidh  fubftfted  between  the  king  and  his  parliameht;  .ind  Warwith 
eritifely  Changed  the  fotttt  atld  ftate  of  politics  in  the  fucceeding  Holiand- 
years  of  this  reigft.     The  kitig  was  .  tirged,   by  the  general  inclina- 
tions of  his  people,  and  the  importunity  of  private  friends,  to  enter 
into  a  War  with  the  Dutch  I4.     The  fum  of  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred thotifand  pounds  Wis  voted  by  the  commons  for  defraying  the  25th  Nov. 
e*pences  of  the  war.     Liberal  and  unexampled  as  this  fupply  was, 
the  king  found   it  inadequate;   ?nd  made  a  detaand  for  further 
fuppliesf,  in  the  fhll  expectation  of  being  atifwered  whh  the  famfc 
cheerfulnefs  and  getierofi ty. 

But  now  a  variety  of  caufes  contributed  to  render  the  commons  Commence- 
i\  «        •       \     *•  *    r        t*  x  i»  ment  of  op- 

more  flow  and  cautious  iri  difpoffng  of  the  public  money,  though  pofition  in 

folicifed  for  the  fupport  of  a  waif  which  they  had  warmly  recom-  par     cnu 

mehded.     Their  eoriftituehts,  prefled  by  the  burdeft  of  the  formef 

/iipplies,  begaft  to  otferve,   with  a  cenforious  eye,  the  profufion  of 

the  court,  arid  t6  complain  of  the  mifrriaftagement  and  pefverfioi* 

af  futtf S  voted  for  the  public  fervfce.    The  commons,  jealous  for  the 

14  War  was  declared  again  ft  Holland,  4th  colours,  and  incenfed  bis  brother  again  ft  th  em- 
March,  1665.  The  nation  in  general  approved  Life  of  .Clarendon*  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  —  The 
rf  thii  war,  from  at  jeatoirfy  of  the  Dtifch  dulw  dt  Albemarle  was  piqued  with  tfhe- 
encroaching  upon  our  trade,  and  the  refent-  Dutch  on*  account  of  perfonal  affronts  which, 
ment  of  injuries  fuppofed  to  have  Been  com-  he  had  received  while  he  ferved  in  their  army,. 
mittetf  by  tiftern  agairift  the  ErtgKfh  Eaft  India  and  flattered  the  court  with  ah  unbounded  prow 
Company.  Temple's  Letters  to  fir  John  fpect  of  fueceft,  by  diiparaging  their  military 
Temple,  Oct.  10,  1667.—  fioth  houfes  of  par-  and  naval  force.  Life  of  James. — The  French* 
Kmtent  addreifed  the  king  againft  the  Dutch,  invidkmfty  fomented  the  quarrel,  expecting 
The  commons  highly  approved  of  the  war,  that  it  would  furnifh  them  with  a  pretence  for 
ind  thanked  the  king 'for  having  entered  into  encrbaching  upon  Flanders,  by  interfering  ito 
it.  Jourrl.  Com*,  roth  Oct.  1665. — The  king  the  war,  either  npon  the  fide  of  Holland  or 
was  fecretiy  averfc  to  the  war.  Life  of  James,  England,  as  contingent  events  mould  direct. 
1664.— The  felfim  views  of  individuals  had  a  Secret  Hiftofy  of  Europe,  vol.  i.— The  fuo- 
confiderable  influence  in  promoting  the  firft  cefs  of  the  English  at  fea  in  the  begin- 
war  with  Holland.  The  duke  of  York,  ning  of  the  war,  and  their  treaty  with  the 
fond  of  military  employment,  viewed  the  in-  Bifhop  of  Munlfer,  determined  the  French  to 
juries  committed  by  the  Dutch  in  exaggerated  declare  in  favour  of  Holland*    Ibid. 

prote&ioa 
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C  H^  A  P.  prote&ion  of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  were  fretted  by  the  repeated 
u-  -  '  attempts  of  the  court  to  introduce  and  fupporf  the  toleration  of 
diflenters.  Though  the  king  had  departed  from  his  declaration,  his 
favourable  inclinations  were  privately  communicated  to  the  diflenters, 
and  he  difplayed  extreme  backwardnefs  in  executing  thofc  laws 
againft  them  which  were  dictated  by  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  com- 
1666.  mons,s.  The  folicitations  of  the  crown  for  fupplies  reminded  them 
of  its  dependence,  and  infpired  them  with  a  confeioufnefs  of  autho- 
rity and  importance,  with  which  they  were  before  unacquainted. 
The  power  of  conferring  obligations  upon  the  prince,  the  fource  of 
honour  and  promotion,  opened  a  fair  profpefl:  •  of  gratifying  the 
ambitioij  and  avarice  of  individuals,  The  very  men  who  had 
hitherto  laboured  to  roufe  the  refentment  of  the  fovereign  againft  his 
minifters,  for  hefitating  to  remove  the  ancient  limitations  pf  preroga- 
,  tive,  and  to  eftablifh  the  independence  of  the  crown^  began  now  to 
cenfure  public  meafures,  and  to  awaken  a  jealoufy  of  the  court,  in 
order  to  raife  an  oppofition  in  parliament,  over  wjbich  they  might 
prefide,  and  advance  their  own  political  importance.  Extravagance 
and  abufe  in  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  fuggefted  an  inquiry 
into  the  difburfements  of  the  fupplies,  and,  at  length,  accomplifhed 
a  refolution  of  the  eommens  to  appoint  commiflloners  to  revife  the 
public  accounts16.  The  king,  mortified  by  a  meafure  which  he. 
confidered  as  difrefpe&ful  to  his  dignity,  and  fatal  to  his  indepen- 
dence, reforted  to  remedies  calculated  to  procure  immediate  tran- 
quillity, without  forefeeing  the  multiplied  and  lafting  embarrafT- 
f666-7#  irtents  to  which  they  gave  birth.  By  conferring  penfions  upon 
-  fome,  and  promifing  preferments  to  others,  hejpurchafed  an  interval 
of  repofe;  while,  by  exciting  avarice,  and  cherifliing  expectations 
beyond  the  compafs  of  his  ability  to  gratify,  he  planted  thofe  feeds 

,5  Ralph,  vol.  u  '6  Journ.  Commons,  Sept.  0&.  and  Dec. 

of 
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of  importunity  and  difappointment  which  embittered  the  peace  of  c  H  A  p* 

his  future  years ,7.  \ ^j 

At  this  period,  the  king  refle&ed,  with  regret,  upon  the  oppor-  Fall  of  Cla- 
tunities  of  attaining  to  independence  and  abfolute  power,  which  had 
■been  negledted  by  the  perfons  hitherto  entrufted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs.  The  candidates  for  preferment  artfully  fell  in 
with  the  dream  of  incidents,  and  adapted  themfelves  to  the  prefent 
temper  of  their  mafter,  to  gratify  their  refentment,  and  to  promote 
their  fchemes  of  perfonal  aggrandifement.  They  eafily  perfuaded 
the  king  to  confent  to  the  difgrace  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  as  the  3^  Aug- 
means  of  gaining  popularity,  and  re-eftablifhing  the  vigour  of  the 
monarchy.  The  pre-eminence  and  long  continuance  of  Clarendon's 
influence  had  excited  the  envy  of  many  perfons  of  the  firft  rank, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  royal  family.  The  fternnefs  of 
his  virtue  over-awed  and  rebuked  the  fafliionable  licentioufnefs  of 
the  court.  The  fupercilioufnefs  and  formality  of  his  external  de- 
portment rendered  him  ungracious  to  thofe  with  whom  he  con- 
verfed,  in  tranfa&ions  of  bufinefs,  and  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of 
life*  A  partiality  to  the  character  of  the  king,  inclined  all  parties 
to  impute  to  the  perfon  who  bore  the  principal  fway  in  adminiftra- 
tion,  every  private  injury,  and  every  public  calamity.  The  rigid 
laws  againft  diflenters,  and  remiflnefs  in  the  execution  of  them ;  the 
negledt  of  indigent  loyalifts ;  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  j  the  marriage  of 
the  king;  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  war;  charges  in  fome  inftances  . 
difcordant   and  incompatible,   were  heaped   together,   in  order  to  * 

unite  men  of  oppofite  principles  and  parties,  in  that  odium  and 
rancour  which  purfued  the  falling  minifter.  It  was  at  the  fame 
time  reprefented  to  the  kiftg,  that  his  affairs  were  not  irretrievable ; 
that,  by  removing  the  minifters  who  had  hitherto  limited  his  autho- 
rity, and  obftrufted  his  fchemes,  he  might  yet  build  up  prerogative, 
attain  to  a  ftate  of   eafe,    and  make  himfelf   independent  on  the 

■7  Life  of  Clarendon,  Marvel. 
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favour  of  parliament  *\     The  fnare  anfwered  the  mod  fanguinc  ex- 
^    -    pe&ations  of  thofe  who  laid  it,  and  the  king  furrendered  Clarendon 
to  the  unmerited  and  malicious  profecution  of  his  enemies '9. 

With  this  event  commences  a  new  epoch  in  the  political  hiftory 

of  this  reign.     It  is  crowded  with  the  buttle,  the  intrigues,  and  the 

exertion,  of  parties ;  it  exhibits  the  commencement,  the  progrefs, 

and  the  moil  diverfified  forms  of  fa&ion. 

Early  After  the  fall  of  Clarendon,   the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 

againftthe      earl  of  Arlington  became  rivals  for  the  favour  of  the  king,  which 

duke  of  , 

York.  was  ftill  confidered  as  the  only  path  to  power  and  office.     Atten- 

tive, however,  to  their  common  intereft,  in  completing  and  efta- 
blifliing  the  late  revolution  in  adminiftration,  they  fupprefled  their 
mutual  animofities,  and  united  their  efforts,  to  extirpate  any  influ- 
ence that  remained  with  the  friends  of  lord  Clarendon  *°.  The  duke 
of  York,  though  unable  to  ftop  the  torrent  of  oppofition  which  had 
overwhelmed  his  father-in-law,  ftill  avowed  his  attachment  to  his 
relation,  and  declined  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  agreement  with  a 
miniftry  exalted  upon  his  difgrace.  To  avert  the  diftant  profpeft  of 
feeling  his  refentment,  the  new  adminiftration,  at  an  early  period, 
formed  the  defign  of  defeating  his  fucceftion  to  the  crown.  Dif- 
ferent plans  of  accompliihing  this  important  objed  were  fuggefted 
by  thofe  who  were  equally  interefted  in  its  fuccefs.  Some  of  them 
hoped,  that  the  king  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  confent  to  a 
divorce,  on  account  of  the  barrennefs  of  the  queen ;  a  meafure* 
which,  if  it  obtained  the  fan&ion  of  parliament,  could  not  fait  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  nation,  originally  diflatisfied  with  the  match, 
and  alarmed  at  the  confequences  of  an  alliance  between  their  fove- 
reign  and  a  Roman  catholic  family.  Another  plan  of  fubverting 
the  duke's  title  to  the  fucceffion,  not  only  lefs  tedious  in  execution, 
but  lefs  exceptionable,  on  account  cf  its  being  free  from  any  charge 

11  Cunningham's  Hiftory  of  Britain,  vol.  i.         **  Jour.  Lords  and  Commons,  Od.  and  Nov. 
p.  19,    Life  of  Ormond.  *>  Life  of  James,  1667-8.    Burnet,  1668. 

of 
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of  harfhnefs  and  difrefpeft  towards  the  queen,  was  fuggcfted  by  the  CHf*  *• 
partial  affe&ion  of  Charles  to  his  fon,  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  *-  -*--* 
The  friends  of  the  latter  were  by  this  encouraged  to  hope,  that  they 
might  obtain  from  the  king  a  formal  acknowledgment  and  con- 
firmation of  his  having  been  married  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
mother  before  they  cohabited  together;  a  report  which  many  of  the 
nation  were  inclined  to  believe,  becaufe  it  had  been  circulated  in 
converfation  ;  and  to  fupport  with  their  influence,  becaufe  Mon- 
mouth flood  high  in  their  affedtions  *\  Thefe  circumftances  are  de- 
ferving  of  notice,  upon  account  of  their  influence,  at  a  fnbfequent 
period,  in  producing  the  bill  of  exclufion,  which  was  then  fup* 
ported  by  the  fame  perfons,  with  arguments  more  fpecious  and  in* 
terefting  to  the  public,  than  thofe  wh\ch  firft  fuggefted  the  expo* 
dlency  of  fuch  a  meafure. 

Peace  with  Holland,  defired  with  equal  anxiety  by  the  king  and  Pcace  wi& 
the  nation,  was  the  firft  meafure  which  employed  the  official  labours 
of  the  new  adminiftration.      The  king,    who  had   never  entered 
cordially  into  the  war,  became  (till  more  averfe  to  it,  becaufe  France 
had  fided  with  Holland.     He  was  weary  with  foliciting  fupplies,  no 
.  lefs  than  the  people  were  with  granting  them  "•     The  revenue  and 
public  credit  had  funk  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  great 
arrears  were  due  to  the  army  and  navy.     While  the  profpedfc  of 
fiiccefs    abroad    was   diminifhed    by  a  reconciliation  between  the 
States  and  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  the  nation  at  home  was  fubje&ed 
to  the  moft  mortifying  infult  by  the  boldnefs  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  entered  the  river,   and  deftroyed   feveral   {hips  of  war  at.  4 
Chatham.     The  exultation  of  the  dates,  upon  this  advantage,  was   19th  June, 
damped,  and  the  views  of  pufhing  boftilities  any  farther  againft      !    7# 
England  reprefled  by  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  who  now 
began  to  trample  upon  every  form  of  juftice,  and  to  fill  the  fur* 
rounding  powers  on  the  continent  with  the  moft  alarming  apprehen- 

*»  Life  of  James,  1666.    Macpherfon's  State  Papers.  **  Ooke. 
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CHAP,  {ions.    The  deje&ion  and  difcontents  of  England,  occafioned  by  the 

i,    ■  >v     '   late  fuperiority  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Dutch,  excited 

7%       by  the  ambition  of  France,  difpofed  both   the  contending  powers 

to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  a  plan  of  peace,  under  the  media- 

Aug.  1667.    tion  of  Sweden.     A  negociation  between  England  and  Holland  was 

23d  Jan.     opened  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  foon  terminated  in  a  league  de- 

l668*       fenfive  againft  France  *\ 

The  fudden  tranfition  of  England,  not  only  from  war  to  peace, 
but  to  the  mod  friendly  alliance  with  Holland,  and  to  obligations  of 
reciprocal  protection  confirmed  by  the  triple  alliance,  forms  one  of 
the  moil  fingular  political  phenomena  that  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.    The  bias  of  the  king's  affe&ion  leaned  ftrongly 
to  an  alliance  with  France.     He  had  already  made  propofals  to  that 
court,  and  had  fecretly  engaged  himfelf  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
injurious  to  her  intereft.     The  minifters,  whom  he  now  employed, 
concurred  in  the  fame  prejudices  and  affe&ions;  and,  if  they  had 
been  at  liberty  to  purfue  them,  they  would  not  have  hefitated,  in 
cafe  of  a  competition,  about  preferring  the  interefts  of  France  to 
thofe  of  Holland  *\ 
Reafonsfer         Many  motives,  however,  confpired  to  recommend  to  the  king, 
.  ^thHolSid.  anc*  h*s  m*nifters>  a  Kne  °f  foreign  policy,  different  from  that  which 
they  fecretly  favoured,  and  to  conftrain  an  external,  though,  as  it 
foon  appeared,  a  deceitful  deference  to  popular  opinions.     The  par- 
liament, during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  had  grown  more  in- 
dependent, and  had  aflumed  a  more  a&ive  and  decifive  part  in  the 
management  of  public  bufinefs.     The  people  at  large  began  to  enter 
into  critical  difcuflion  of  public  meafures ;  and  the  motives  of  com- 
mercial intereft,  or  national  refentment,  which  at  firft  engaged  their 
approbation  of  war  with  the  States,  yielded  to  indignation  at  the 
exorbitant  ambition  of  France,  which  united  England  and  Holland 
by  a  fenfe  of  their  common  danger.     It  was  in  vain  for  the  mi- 

M  Temple's  Letters,  vol.  iii.       *♦  Letter  of  Ruvigny.    Secret  Hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  i. 

niftry, 
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alftry,  if  they  fet  out  in  a  courfe  of  meafures  repugnant  to  the  c  H  A  p* 

fentiments  of  the  nation  and  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  expeft  that  *- — " 

1668 
they  would  be  able  to  extricate  the  revenue  from  the  incumbrances 

with  which  the  war  had  loaded  it,  or  to  maintain  the  power  which 
they  had  acquired.  The  fyftem  of  foreign  policy,  recommended  to 
the  king  and  his  minifters  by  motives  of  popularity  and  domeftic 
convenience,  was,  at  the  fame  time,  mod  flattering  to  their  own 
honour,  and  the  reputation  of  the  nation  abroad.  The  king  had 
lately  a&ed  as  mediator  in  a  peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal  • 
By  entering  into  a  league  with  Holland,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
future  encroachments  of  France  upon  the  provinces  in  Flanders, 
which  was  equally  dreaded  by  the  States,  the  Emperor,  and  Spain, 
he  would  be  regarded  as  arbiter  of  the  fate,  and  guardian  of  the 
.liberties,  of  Europe*5.  Though  the  king  himfelf  was  but  little 
ftimulated  by  motives  of  honour  and  patriotifm,  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  inconveniences  he  might  fuflfer,  by  thwarting  mea- 
fures fo  confident  with  found  and  liberal  policy,  and  fo  earneftly 
urged  by  the  wiflies  of  his  people.  The  triple  alliance,  candidly 
afcribed  to  the  obvious  and  powerful  motives  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, effaced  the  fufpicion  of  his  attachment  to  France,  and  re-*» 
ftored  him  to  the  affe&ion  and  confidence  of  his  fubje&s  **. 

as  Temple's  Letters.  That  Lewis,  however,  was  offended  with  the 

16  It  is  aflerted  by  fome,  that  the  triple  league,    appears  from  the  language  of  Ru- 

league  was  infidioufly  encouraged  by  France,  vigny,  his  ambaflador  at  London,  to  Charles, 

as  it  conceded  to  her  the  conqucfts  fhe  had  al-  to  whom,  renewing  his  profeffions  of  cfteem 

ready  made  in  Flanders,  or  ftipulated  an  equi-  and  affection  for  Lewis,  he,  Ruvigny,  replied> 

valenf,   if  Spain  fhould    refume    them.      If  That  his,  Charles's  conduct  had  been  but  little 

Spain  declined  compliance  with  either  of  thefe  anfwerable  to  thefe  profeflions,  and  that   he 

alternatives,  it  wpuld  afford  France  a  fair  pre-  knew  it  had  given  caufe  of  offence  and  mif- 

text  for  renewing  the  war,  and  for  making  truft  to  his  mailer.     Dalrymple's  Appendix, 

farther  encroachments.   Coke.    Bolingbroke's  p.  10. 

Letters.  It  is  probable,  that,  from  a  fufpicion  of  the 
By  the  letters  of  Charles  the  Second  to  triple  league  being  difagreeable  to  France,  or 
Lewis  and  the  Dutchefs  of  Orleans,  it  ap-  upon  the  actual  notice  of  its  being  fo,  Lord 
pears,  that  the  former  had  entered  into  the  Clifford  faid  to  a  friend  of  Sir  William 
triple  league  without  the  confent  of  Lewis,  Temple's,  "  For  all  this,  we  muff  have  a  war 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  was  perfuaded,  that  it  "  with  the  Dutch  before  it  be  long."  Tern- 
could  not  "be  injurious  to  the  French  intereft.  pie's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

So 
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Charles  dif- 
fatisfied  with 
his  parlia- 
ment* 


So  far  as  wc  have  advanced  in  our  hiftory,  judging  from  the 
fadts  and  meafures  which  have  lain  open  to  our  infpe&ion,  no 
flagrant  error  in  policy,  nor  iniquity  in  government,  can  be  imputed 
to  the  chara&er  of  the  prince*  His  propenfxty  to  foften  the  rigour 
of  the  aft  of  uniformity,  though  it  precipitated  him  into  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  was  fo  confonant  to  lenity,  and  a  refpeft  to  his* 
early  promifes  to  the  prefbyterianS,  that  we  might  perhaps  have  hefi- 
tated  whether  to  praife  or  to  cenfure,  if  the  future  meafures  of  his 
reign  did  not  extinguifh  all  credit  for  his  ever  having  been  a&uated 
by  fuch  refpe&able  motives.  The  perfecution  of  Clarendon,  unjuft 
and  fevere,  was  carried  on  with  fuch  unanimous  and  vehement  ran- 
cour by  every  party,  that  no  common  degree  of  fortitude  in  the 
prince  muft  have  been  necefTary  to  refift  its  effe&s,  and  protect  his 
minifter,  though  he  had  been  entirely  fatisfied  with  his  conduct. 
The  tfiple  alliance  was  founded' upon  generous  and  found  maxims  of 
policy,  redounded  immediately  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  nation, 
and  infpired  pleafing  expectations,  that  wife  meafures  would  be  pur- 
fued  through  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  How  far  thefe  expectations 
were  well  founded,  and  how  far  either  private  virtue  or  patriotifm 
mingled  among  the  motives  by  which  the  king  was  influenced,  and 
di&ated  the  fchemes  he  purfued,  will  appear  from  the  events  which 
fill  the  following  pages. 

The  caution  of  the  commons  in  granting  fupplies,  and  the  firmnefs 
with  which  they  had  repelled  every  attempt  to  difpenfe  with  the 
laws,  though  conduced  with  refpeft  and  qualified  with  expreflions 
of  afFe&ion  to  the  prince,  infufed  into  his  mind  feeds  of  difguft, 
which  gradually  ripened  into  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  his  par- 
liament. The  incumbrances  occafioned  by  the  king's  domeftia  pro- 
fufion,  as  well  as  the  neceflary  difburfements  during  the  war,  di£ 
pofed  him  eagerly  to  liften  to  any  plan  for  the  augmentation  of  his 
revenue,  independently  of  the  favour  of  parliament,  ever  precarious 
and  annexed  to  ftipulations  derogatory  to  his  dignity  and  power. 

7  As 
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As  an  early  attachment  inclined  the  king  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  C  H  A 
France  to  that  of  anj  other  nation*7,  fo,  her  religion,  her  political  in- 
terefts,  her  military  power,  feemed  to  render  her  both  able  and  dif- 
pofed  to  aflift  his  defigns  of  acquiring  an  independent  fubfiftence 
and  an  abfolute  fway.  The  extenfion  of  dominion  by  the  annex- 
ation of  the  provinces  of  Flanders  belonging  to  Spain  and  Holland, 
prefented  the  moll  alluring  bait  to  the  ambition  of  France,  and 
could  only  be  obftru&ed  by  the  interference  of  England,  which,  fo 
far  as  the  fentiments  and  true  intcrefts  of  that  nation  were  regarded, 
{he  had  every  reafon  to  expedt a?* 

An  alliance  fo  favourable  to  the  fchemes  of  Charles  and  Lewis  Secret  treaty 
had  probably  been  proje&ed  by  both  of  them,  previous  to  any  direft   GharieTand 
communication  of  their  fentiments  to  each  other^     The  former  firft  Lewis- 
intimated  his  friendly  inclinations  to  the  latter  by  the  intervention  of 
the  queen-mother,  and  his  fifter  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans,  well  quali- 
fied, by  fituation  and  zeal,  to  be  agents  in  this  bufinefs  \     No  at- 
tention and  no  pains  were  omitted  by  Lewis  to  encourage  the  ad- 
vances and  correfpondence  of  Charles,  and  to  improve  them  into  a 
durable  bond  of  union,  fubfervient  to  his  fchemes  of  invading  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  neighbours.     Colbert  was  difpatched  into  England  to  Aug.  1668. 
cbnverfe  with  Charles  concerning  the  plan  of  an  alliance  with  France. 
The  dutchefs  of  Orleans  made  a  vifit  to  her  brother,  to  enforce  and   May,  1670. 
to  haften  the  negotiations  of  the  French  ambafTador3*.     All  the  arti- 
cles of  alliance  were  at  laft  agreed  to  and  ratified  bv  a  fecret  treatv 
between  Charles  and  Lewis3'.     Though  it  was  neceflary  to  conduct 
a  treaty  odious  to  the  people  of  England  with  the  utmoft  addrefs  and 

47  D.  Eflradcs*  letters.  receive  two  hundred  thoufand  poundb  for  de- 

18  Letters  of  Colbert.  daring   himfdf  a  Roman  catholic ;  and  that  ' 

*>  Letter  of  Charles  to  the  queen-mother.  Fjance  was  to  afliit  him  with  troops,  mould 

Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  152.  his    fubjecls    rebel,    Dalrymple's    Appendix, 

30  Teftament  politique  de  Colbert,  p.  257.  p.  30.      This   treaty  was  figned  by  the  earl 

31  The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  of  Arundel,  fir  Thomas  Clifford,  and  iir 
that  Lewis  and  Charles  were  to  join  in  a  war  John  Beeling,  id  June,  and  ratified  by  Lewis, 
againft  Holland;    tfiat  king  Charles  was   to  loih  June  1670. 

fecrecy, 
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fecrecy,  yet  it  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  without  the  know- 
*-  -  -  -j  ledge  and  concurrence  of  the  perforis  entrufted  with  the  official  de- 
partments of  government.  The  fecret  was  firft  imparted,  to  a  few 
who  were  friends  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  king,  at 
a  private  meeting  held  in  the  duke  of  York's  clofety  at  which  the 
duke  of  York  himfelf,  lord  Arundel,  lord  Arlington,  and  fir 
ThomaS  Clifford,  all  Roman  catholics,  were  prefent,  declared  his 
zeal  for  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  advifed  with  them  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  advancing  it  in  his  dominions i%.  The 
refult  of  this  converfation  was  what  the  king  wiihed,  and  had  al- 
ready confented  to  in  his  private  treaty  with  Lewis;  namely,  that  this 
bold  defign  could  only  be  carried  into  execution  in  conjunction  with 
France.  For  this  purpofe  lord  Arundel  was  fent  over  to  execute 
a  formal  treaty,  upon  the  terms  already  fpecified  in  the  private  corre- 
fpondence  between  Charles  and  Lewis.  This  treaty,  though  con- 
ducted with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  did  not  efcape  the  fufpicions  of  the 
nation  at  the  period  when  it  was  tranfa&ed 33,  nor  could  it  be  ful- 
filled without  an  open  and  avowed .  alliance  between  England  and 
France.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  a  ftranger  to  the  firft 
treaty,  was  fent  to  the  court  of  France  to  carry  compliments  of  con- 
dolence upon  the  death  of  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  negociate  a  treaty,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  had 
been  privately  concluded  between  Charles  and  Lewis  3\ 
Charters  of       It   now  remained  that  the  king   fhould   make  chpice   of  fuch 

the  king's  ... 

miniftcrs.  counfellors  as  were  moft  capable  of  aflifting  him  in  the  crooked  and 
odious  fyftem  of  policy,  which  he  had,  to  his  difgrace,  bound  himfelf 
to  adopt.     Diffimulation,  fecrecy,  intrepidity,  difafFe&ion,  or  indif- 

31  Life   of  James,    1669.     Macpherfon's  premium  which  induced  him  to  connect  him- 

State  Papers.  felf  with  France,  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand 

33  State  Tracts,  time  of  Charles.  pounds,  ftipulated  upon  the  condition  of  de- 

34  Echard,  vol.  iii.  p.  255.  The  article  daring  himfelf  a  Roman  catholic,  was  added 
of  religion  was  fupprefTed,  as  too  odious  to  to  the  fum  he  was  to  receive  ,on  account  of 
be  endured  by  the  nation.  At  the  fame  time,  his  declaring  war  againlt  Holland.  Dalrym- 
that  the  king  might  not  lofe  any  part  of  the  pie's  Appendix,  p.  70.  Rerefby. 

ference 
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ference  to  the  religion  and  conftitution  of  their  country,  Were  the   CHAP, 
qualities  principally  requifite  in  men  engaged  to  purfue  a  feriea  of    u<r><r>-J 
meafures  full  of  innovation,  fatal  to  liberty;  and  expofed  to  the  moft 
violent   oppofition,  from  the  combined  influence  of  prejudice  and 
principle.     Five  perfons,  fir  Thomas  Clifford,  the  earl  of  Arlington, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Afhley  Cooper,  and  the  6&rl  of  Lauder- 
dale, were  the  little  council  felefted  by  the  king,  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion his  plan  of  changing  the  conftitution  and  the  religion  of  the 
kingdom;   and,  as  the  prefent  confederacy  correfponded  with  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names,  they  received  the  denomination  of  the 
Cabal.     Thefe  men  were  not  united  by  harmony  of  political  feii- 
timent,  or  by  any  bond  of  affe&ion  or  party,  previous  to  the  aflbci- 
ation  into  which  they  were  now  formed  by  the  choice  of  their 
fovereign.     Some  of  them  had  profefled  to  entertain  views  of  policy 
and  of  the  intereft  of  England,  very  different  from  the  purpofe  of  their 
prefent  coalition.     Among  others  of  them,  competitions  and  ani- 
mofities  had  fubfifted,  which,  though  apparently  fuppreffed,  *  were 
not  in  reality  extinguifhed ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  they 
broke   out  afrefh,  caufed  a  divifion  among  them,  and  faved  the 
liberties  of  England,  as  foon  as  the  king  began  to  be  daggered  with 
the  complaints  and  remonflrances  of  parliament ".  The  choice  of  the 
king,  however,  was  not  fixed,  without  a  regard  to  talents,  which  re- 
commended the  members  of  the  cabal  to  a  preference,  for  the  fer- 
vices  he  intended  to  exa&  from  them.     Arlington  and  Clifford  were 
attached,  with  all  the  zeal  of  new  profelytes,  to  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  which  was  a  principal  objedt   of  the  alliance  with   France. 
The  former  had  been  converfant  in  affairs  abroad,  and  had  acquired 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  from  having  parti- 
cipated in  his  pleafures,  and  accommodated  himfelf  to  his  temper. 
The  latter  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  ready  fpeaker  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  had  acquired  reputation  for  capacity,  and  appli- 

J*  North's  Examcn,  p.  453.    Memorial  of  Ruvigny,  Dal.  Ap.  Life  of  James,  1670. 

D  cation 
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Cation  in  the  management  of  bufmcfs*.  The  patronage  of  the 
dutchefs  of  (Means,  which  Buckingham  enjoyed  as  long  as  £he 
livedo  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  entered  into  the  French  intereft* 
fupported  his  claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  counfels  of  the  cabal, 
notwithftanding  his  havrng  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  king,  by 
the  infolence  of  his  behaviour.  The  tranfcendent  abilities  of  Afhley 
Cooper  rendered  his  fupport  defirable,  and  his  oppofuion  formidable 
to  every  party.  The  earl  of  *  Lauderdale,  by  uniting  zeal  for  the 
prerogative,  with  flexibility  of  temper,  and  compliance  with  the 
wayward  humours  and  unfettled  refolutions  of  the  king,  gained  a 
firmer  hold  of  his  confidence,  than  any  minifter  he  ever  employed* 
The  members  of  the  cabal,  as  an  encouragement  for  their  fervices, 
received  donations  of  money  from  the  French  king,  and  diftinguifhed 
preferments  from  their  own  prince37. 
Meafwes  From  the  time  that  the  alliance  with  France  was  profe&ed,  the 

taken  in  con-       m  4  #  *     J 

cert  with        king  had  taken  indirect  meafures  to  teftify  his  partiality  for  Lewis, 

Lewis 

and  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  of  rendering  him  more  open  and 
iubftantial  fervices.  French  officers  and  failors  were  trained  in  the 
Englifli  fleet ;  naval  and  military  improvements,  discovered  in  Eng- 
land, were  imparted  to  the  French  court3*.  By  a  meafure,  more 
treacherous  and  abufive  of  the  confidence  of  parliament,  Charles 
forwarded  his  preparations  for  entering  into  an  efficient  alliance  with 
France.  Under  the  pretext  of  an  alarm  from  the  augmentation  of  the 
French  fleet,  he  (elicited  a  fupply  from  the  commons,  to  enable  him  to 
fit  out  fifty-two  fhips  of  the  line ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
lull  fufpicions,  he  repeated  his  affurances  of  attachment  to  the  na- 
tional religion,  and  his  refolution  to  execute,  with  rigour,  the  lawa 
againft  the  Roman  catholics  S9.     The  fupply  obtained  was  bafHy  ap- 

35  Sheffield, -duk-e  of  Buckingham*  vol.  ii.  made  lord  treasurer  *    Arlington  was  made 

Burnet.  fecretary  of  Hate. 

J?  Burnet.     Lauderdale  was  made  a  cUike ;  M  Secret  Hillory  of  Europe,  wd.  u 

Afhlcy  Cooper  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  the  earl  3?  Journ.  Commons,  14th  Feb.  1670,  and 

of  Shaft&ury ;  Clifford  was  alfo  ennobled*  and  1 3th  March  1 67 1 . 

3  plied 
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$>lied  to  the  fupport  of  that  power  which  it  was  intended  to  con- 
trol. He  fent  Mr.  Coventry  ambaflador  to  Stockholm,  to  co- 
operate  with  the  French  agents  in  detaching  Sweden  from  the  triple 
alliance.  The  parliament,  which  was  prorogued  to  the  twenty-fecond 
of  April  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one,  was,  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  prorogations,  prevented  from  meeting  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  bufinefs  till  the  fourth  of  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy- three.  Prince  Rupert,  lord  keeper  Bridgemari,  Mr.  fecrc* 
tary  Trevor,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  were  removed  from  the  council 
of  foreign  affairs,  that  they  might  not  give  aay  obftru&ion  to  the  mea- 
fures  the  king  was  bound  to  purfue,  in  conformity  to  his  engagements 
with  France  *\ 

Under  the  dominion  of  the  cabal,  emancipated  from  the  control  Arbitrary 

*  *  meafures  of 

of  oppofing  counfellors,  and  the  awe  of  parliament,  aH  difguife  was  adminiftra- 

laid  afide,  and  the  mod  violent  meafures  were  attempted,  to  accom- 

plifh  the  ends  of  the  French  treaty.     The  triple  league  waa  dit  ad  February, 

folved ;  war  was  declared  againft  Holland  upon  the  moft  frivolous 

pretences,  and  the  commencement  of  it  was  attended  with  the  mod 

<difhonourable  circumftances  4\     The  navigation  ad  was  fufpeftded. 

A  proclamation  was  publifhed,  for  maintaining  ftri&  difcipline  in  the 

40  Kennet     Life  of  Ormond-  Dutch  offered  any  (ktasfacHon  the  king  fhould 

41  The  pretences,  under  which  war  was  think  fit  to  demand.  But  no  fooner  was  one 
declared  againft  Holland,  are  acknowledged  to  complaint  obviated,  than  another  was  ftarted; 
be  frivolous,  even  by  authors  partial  to  the  and  Downing,  who  was  fent  to  Holland  to 
court.  Some  of  them  were  fo  trifling,  that  make  complaints,  returned  with  all  poffible 
-the  very  notice  of  them  degraded  the  dignity  hafte,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  receiving 
of  adininiftration.  They  complained  of  libels,  fatisfadfcory  anfwers.  North's  Examen.  Coke, 
medals,  and  pictures  in  Holland,  which  were  Temple,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.     Secret  Hiftory  of 

.an  affront  to  the  king.     Other  reafons,  of  a  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
jnore  ferious  complexion,  fuch  as  iniults  and        The  war  commenced   with  dishonourable 

wrongs  committed  againft  the  India  company,  circumftances.     A  fleet  was  fent  out,  under 

were  fuggefted  by  the  influence  of  the  court,  the  command  of  fir  Robert  Holmes,  to  cap- 

The  infult  to  the  Britifh  .flag,  inrolled  in  the  tivate  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  previous  to  the 

lift  of  provocations,  was  defignedly  courted  declaration  of  war.     The  failure  of  this  ex- 

by  the  Englilh,  and  amounted  to  no  more  pedition  was  a  great  difappointment  to  the 

jthan.this— that  a  Dutch  admiral,  with  his  fleet,  cabal,  who  expected  to  procure  fuch  a  fum  by 

upon  the  coaft  of  Holland,   had   refufed  to  the  prizes,  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  on 

ftrike  fail;  when  required  by  a  captain  of  one  the  war  without  aid  from  parliament.    Ibid. 
q(  the  king's  yachts;   and,  after  all,    the 

D  2  army, 
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c  Hj A  *•  army,  in  order  to  palliate  the  offence  occafioned  by  the  additional 

u  ■?*— -^  numbers  of  foldiers  quartered  in  the  country.  To  fuperfede  the 
neceffity  of  fummoning  a  parliament  to  grant  fupplies,  the  exche- 
quer was  fliut,  and  the  funis,  due  to  many  of  his  fubje&s,  were 
applied  by  the  king  for  the  fupport  of  his  fleet  and  army  4\  A  de- 
claration for  liberty  of  confcience  was  again  published,  as  the  mod: 
effectual  method  of  reconciling  diflenters  of  every  defcription  to  the 
meafures  of  adminiftration.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by 
his  own  authority,  iflued  writs  for  the  election  of  members  to 
fupply  the  vacancies  ia  parliament43.  In  order  to  fupprefs  the  mur- 
murs, and  overawe  the  complaints,  which  a  feries  of  meafures,  fo 
arbitrary  and  dangerous,  could  not  fail  to  provoke,  a  proclamation 

jtae,  1672..  Was  publi&ed,  threatening  fevere  punifhment  againft  all  perfons 
r  who  prefumed,  by  writing  or  fpeaking,  to  publifh  falfe  news,  or  to 
intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  ftate,  or  with  the  perfons  of  any  of 
his  majefty's  counfellors  and  minifters. 

War  with  The  war  with  Holland  was  profecuted  with  a&ivity,  but  was  not 

attended  with  the  fuccefs.  which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  cabal, 
and  which  was  necefiary  to  realife  the  fchemes  of  independence  and 
power  grafped  at  by  Charles.  The  wifdom  and  enterprife  of  tha 
young  prince  of  Orange,  now  reftored  to  the  prerogatives  of  his. 
anceftors,  united  the  councils  and  animated  the  refblutions  of  all  the 
dates,  and  difplayed.  the  mod  glorious  and  fortunate  efforts  of  de-» 

**  The  exchequer  was  twice  fhut ;  firlt,.  on  had  been  hitherto*  exercifed'  by  him  only  after 

the  8th  Jan.  1672  to  the  31ft  Dec.  \6yzx  and  receiving  the  fpeaker's  warrant.     It  might, 

again  on  the  31ft  Dec.  1672  to  the  6th  May  perhaps,  be  the  inftrument  of  throwing  fome 

1673.     It  was  expe&ed  by  the  cabal,  that  the  additional  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  crown, 

detention  of  money,   and  the  Dutch  fpofls,  by  accelerating  or  delaying  the  time  of  elec- 

would  fuperfede  ail  fupplies.     It  is  aflerted,  tton,  fo  as-  to  favour  the  intercit  of  the  candi"- 

that,  after  the  refolution  of  (hutting-  the  ex-  dates,  devoted  to-  the  court.     This,  however, 

chequer  was  adopted  by  the  cabal,  the  execu-  muft  have  been  inconfiderable ;  and  it  rather 

tion  of  it  was  fufpended,  till  they  and  their  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  fervc  lord 

friends  had  drawn  out  the  frnns  due  to  them  Shaftfbttry's  own  political  views  in  the  elec- 

by    government — Honefty    the    beft   policy,  tions  for  the  county  of  Dorfet,  where  his  in- 

Somers*  Col.  vol.  vii.  p.  363.  tercft  lay.    North's  Examcn,  p.  56. 


**  This  power,  aflumed  by  the  chancellor* 


fence 


par- 
liament. - 
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fence  againft  the  combined  force  of  England   and   Framce.     By  c  HhA  p- 
entering  into  an  alliance  both  with  the  Emperor  and  with  Spain,  he    *      *      ' 
difappointed  that  rapidity  of  conqueft,  upon  which  the  Engllfh  and  unfuccefs/UI. 
French  monarchs  had  confidently  reckoned  from  the  fuperiority  of 
their  arms;  and  upon  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  indepen- 
dence and  arbitrary  views  of  the  former  were,  in  a  great  meafurev 
fufpended.     The  temporary  fupplies,  once  and  again  derived  from. 
Glutting  the  exchequer,  were  exhaufted.     The  funds,  raifed  out  of 
the  Dutch  fpotfs,  fell  fhort  of  expectation ;  and  neceffity  once  more 
conftrained  Charles  to  fupplicate  aid  of  that  very  parliament,  upon, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  war  to  render  himfelf  independent. 

Two  expedients  only  were  left  to  the  choice  of  the  king,  by  The  king 
which  he  could  expedk  to  perfevere  in  the  fyftem  of  political  mea-  Mof  '  * 
fures  he  had  adopted,  in  conjunction  with  the  court  of  France.     By 
fmoothnefs  of  addrefs,  and  by  anticipating  the.  with  of  his  people, 
in  retra&ing   fome  of  the  mod  odious  exertions  of  prerogative* 
which  had  taken  place  during,  the  long  recefs  of  parliament,   the 
king  might  hope  to  footh  the  commons  into  an  approbation  of  the 
war,  and  to  obtain  fupplies  for  the  maintenance  of  his  army,  which 
might  be  employed,  at  fome  future  period,  as  the  inftrument  of  ar- 
bitrary power  ;    or,  by  afluming  the  language  of  boldhefs  and  refo- 
lution,  parliament  might  be  over-awed,  oppofition  difconcerted  in  its- 
firft  formation,  and  an  eafy  and  complete  vidtory  obtained  over  the 
liberties  of  his  people.     If  the  former  of  thefe  was  preferred,  or  if 
the  king  fhould  ever  betray  any  inclination  to  relent  or  to  yield, .  in 
pne  fingle  point,  to  the  oppofition  of  parliament,,  the  cabal  had": 
reafon  to  apprehend,,  not  only  a  fpeedy  diflblution,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of. their,  political  influence>  but  alfa  to  dread  utter  difgrace  and 
ruin  from  the  vengeance  of  aa  offended  nation.     As  their  intereft^ 
prompted  them  to  recommend  an  unfhaken  firmnefs  to  the  king,  fo  the  - 
worft  effeSs,  that  could  flow  from  it,  were  the  violent  meafures  of  oppo- 
fition in  parliament,  which  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  accom— 

plifhing*  * 
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Prudent  and 
firm  conduct 
of  the 
commons 


plifhing,  by  more  direft  fteps,  a  change  in  the  conftitution,  the 
object  of  their  confederacy.  The  bold  fpirit  of  tjie  cabal,  more 
than  the  timid  difpofition  of  the  monarch,  dictated  the  fpeech  by 
which  the  king  addrefled  his  parliament,  which  met,  for  the  tenth 
feflion,  on  the  fourth  of  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feventy-three.  He  aflumed  the  language  of  high  authority.  He  faid, 
that  he  had  feen  the  good  efFe£s  of  his  declaration  for  indulgence ;  that 
he  would  take  it  ill  to  receive  contradiction,  and  that  he  was  firmly  re- 
folved  to  adhere  to  it.  The  earl  of  Shaftfbury,  as  chancellor,  followed 
his  majefty,  with  a  minute  detail  of  the  provocations  of  the  Dutch,  in 
order  to  juftify  the  war;  and  held  forth  nothing  lefs  than  their  utter 
deftru&ion,  as  effential  to  repair  the  injured  honour,  and  tofecurc  the 
future  profperity  of  the  Eriglifh  crown.  He  concluded  with  the  moil 
fulfome  panegyric  upon  the  patriotifm  and  virtues  of  the  prince,  which, 
compared  with  the  fentiments  he  ever  after  held,  exhibits  the  moft 
ftriking  example  of  verfatility  and  felf-contradidtion,  that  can  be 
fele&ed  from  the  hiftory  of  any  political  chara&er. 

The  wife  and  temperate  meafures  purfued  by  the  comipons,  dif» 
appointed  all  the  conclufions  to  which  the  fchemes  of  the  court 
were  adapted ;  and  broke  to  pieces,  without  any  conflidfc  or  ftruggle, 
a  confederacy,  armed  for  the  deftru&ioh  of  the  liberty  and  religion 
of  England.  The  commons  gratified  the  king's  defire,  in  the  choice 
of  a  fpeaker ;  they  unanimoufly  voted  a  fupply  of  eighteen  months 
afleffment,  at  the  rate  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds  a  month ;  they 
addrefTed  him  in  the  moft  affedtionate  expreffions  of  loyalty:  but 
they  excluded  thofe  members  who  had  been  returned  upon  the 
writs  iffiied  by  the  chancellor;  and  boldly  remonftrated  againft  the 
declaration  for  indulgence,  as  a  violation  of  law,  and  dangerous  to 
the  conftitution  *\  And  thus,  by  a  well-timed  mixture  of  patriotifm 
and  loyalty,  they  avoided  giving  any  offence  to  thofe  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  monarchy,  and  cut  off  any  reafonable  pretext  of  com- 


44  Journ.  Commons,  5th,  7th,  19th,  26th,  27th  February. 


plaint 
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plaint  from  the  king ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  carried  along  CHAP, 
with  >  them  the  approbation  of  all  who  were  friends  to  theconftitu-  *  ,»*-*# 
tion.     The  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  cabal  began  now  to  73* 

be  fhaken,  and  their  counfels  to  be  divided.  Some  of  them  ex- 
horted the  king  to  adhere  tenacioufly  to  his  indulgence,  while  others, 
fufpedting  from  the  refolute  oppofition  of  parliament,  and  the  waver- 
ing of  the  king,  who  gave  up  the  queftion  about  the  writs,  that  the  breaks  and 
ground,  on  which  they  flood,  was  no  longer  tenable,  deferted  from  cabal. 
the  court,  and  enfured  their  perfonal  fafety,  by  expofing  thof<?  mea- 
fures  of  which  they  had  been  the  principal  abettors45. 

The  king  remained  for  a  few  days  in  a  (late  of  perplexity  and  fuf- 
penfe.     He  put  on  the  countenance   of  obftinacy.     He   addrefled 
hicofelf  to  the  houfe  of  locds,  complaining  of  the  commons,  and  fo-   ift  March, 
liciting  their  fupport  to  maintain  his  declaration.    The  difapprobation  Indulgence 

recalled. 

of  many  of  the  members  of  both  houfes,  whom  he  had  reckoned  upon 
as  friends,  privately  intimated  to  him,  and  backed  by  the  prefling  en- 
treaties of  the  French  ambaflador,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  at  laft 
entirely  overcame  the  refolution  of  Charles ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been 
to  atone  for  paft  offences,  he  recalled  his  indulgence,  with  expreffions 
of  penitence  and  indignation 4*.  The  commons  having  fucceeded 
in  their  oppofition  to  the  indulgence,  both  houfes  now  turned  their 
attention  to  ftrengthea  the  barriers  of  the  conftitution  in  that  quarter 
into  which  the  king  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  pu(h  the  ufurpa- 
tioris  of  prerogative.     A  joint  addrefs  was  presented  by  both  houfes  Addrefr 

agamic  Ro*- 

of  parliament,  reprefenting  the  dangers  arifirtg  from  popifli  recufantt,  mancath*- 
and  praying  the  king  to  command  priefts  and  jefuits  to  depart  from 
the  kingdom,  and  to  difband  ail  officers  and  foldiers  who  refufed  to 
take  the  oaths*7.     This  addrefs  alfo  met  with  a  favourable  anfwer 
ffom  the  king.  ' 

+s  Ecbard,  vol.  iii.  47  Journ.  Lords,  7th  March. 

<*  Echurd,  Colbert's  Letters  to  Lewis,  Dal. 
Ap.  p.  94. 

A  more 
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A  more  impregnable  and  lafting  fence  for  the  prote&ion  of  the 
church  of  England  the  zeal  of  this  parliament  raifed,  by  obtaining 

Teft  A£b  -the  royal  aflent  to  the  teft  aft,  which  excluded  from  any  office  or 
-place  of  truft  and  profit,  all,  who  did  not  renounce  the  dodtrine  of 
tranfubftantiation,  and  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of  England 4l.  It  is  a  curious 
and  memorable  circumftance,  that  an  ad,  which  ihut  the  door  of 
^preferment  agamft  the  proteftant  diflenters,  and  doomed  them  to  the 
•fame  political  incapacity  with  Roman  catholics,  not  only  pafled  with- 
out any  oppofition  from  the  former ;  but,  that  it  was  promoted  by 
the  moft  refpe&able  leaders  of  their  party. 

Stefleffions.  This  conceffion  of  the  proteftant  diflenters  has  been  often  applauded 
%y  their  friends,  as  a  Angular  example  of  prudence  and  generality ; 
becaufe  they  faciificcd  their  rights  and  refentments,  to  the  dread 
of  impending  popery,  and  the  fecuiity  of  the  reformed  religion  **. 
Their  condud  upon  this  occasion,  whether  examined  by  the  rules  of 
probky,  or  the  di&ates  of  enlightened  charity,  will  be  found  deferr- 
ing of  explicit  and  marked  expreffions  of  condemnation*  Profeffing 
to  guard  againft  popery,  did  not  the  diflenters  ad  under  the  influence 
of  its  worft  principles?  Did  they  not  abandon  their  rights,  as  men 
and  as  christians?  rights,  the  renunciation  of  which,  for  a  fingle  day, 
no  fear  of  danger,  nor  profped  of  future  peace,  can  juftify,  at  the  tri- 
bunal of -confidence. 

The  event  of  providence  has  inftru&ed  us,  by  this,  and  every  fimi- 
lar  experiment,  to  reprobate  the  imprudence,  as  well  as  the  immora- 
lity of  that  maxim,  That  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil,  when  good  may  be 
obtained  hy  it,  A  bill  brought  in  for  the  relief  of  the  proteftant  dif- 
ienters,  as  the  reward  of  their  confent  to  the  teft  ad,  was  defeated  byv 
the  difagreement  of  the  two  houfes,  and  the  adjournment  of  parlia- 

#9th  March    ment.     And  thus,  the  temporizing  fpirit  of  the  diflenters  has  trans- 
mitted bondage  to  their  pofterity,  which  the  liberality  of  the  age 

**  Journ.  Lords,  29th  March.  49  Burnet,  &c. 

in 
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in  which  we  live,  never  could  have  impofed;  but  from  which  even  c  H  A  p. 
that  liberality  is  not  adequate  to  emancipate  them,  while  it  is  coun- 
teracted by  religious  bigotry,  and  the  timid  policy  of  thofe  who  dif- 
penfe  the  favours  of  government. 

An  addrefs  of  the  commons,  complaining  of  grievances,  attended   Addrefs 

concerning 

the  fupplics50;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  mpft  obnoxious  mea-  grievances. 
fures  which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  adminiftration  of  the 
cabal,  were  not  only  omitted,  but  fcreened  from  future  crimination, 
by  an  a£t  of  indemnity,  extending  to  every  offence  committed  againft 
the  (late,  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-three 5I. 

Such  delicate  forbearance  in  the  enumeration  of  grievances,  fol- 
lowed by  a  meafure  cancelling  the  deepeft  political  guilt,  was  the 
price  oppofition  paid  for  the  fer vices  of  the  revolted  members  of  the 
cabal,  who  afterwards  became  their  champions,  and  pufhed  hoftilities 
againft  the  court  to  the  greatcft  extremities,  which  brought  the  go- 
vernment to  the  brink  of  a  revolution. 

From  this  period,  through  every  fucceeding  feffion  of  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles,  we  behold  a  fixed  and  powerful  oppofition 
to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  Though  this  may  be  accounted  for, 
in  fome  degree,  by  that  jealoufy  of  French  and  popifh  influence, 
which  fpread  over  the  nation,  and  was  but  too  well  juftified  by  the 
fecret  intrigues  and  open  proceedings  of  the  court ;  yet  oppofition 
never  could  have  attained  to  fuch  confiftency  and  vigour,  if  it  bad 

50  Joum.  Commons,  25th  March.  the  Roman  catholics  in  that  kingdom,  Journ. 

,B  The  grievances  enumerated  were :  an  Commons,  25th  March. 

imposition  of  twelve  pence  per  chaldron  on  This   addrefs  was    expreffed   in   terms   of 

coals,   by   an  order    of    the    privy-council,  ,great  refpedl  to  the  king,  and  concludes  with 

for  providing   convoys :    the    danger   arifing  obferving,  That,  though  it  had  been  the  courfe 

from  the  plan,  propofed  by  his  majefty's  pro-  of  former  parliaments,  to  defire  a  redrefs  of 

clamation,  for  trying  offences  committed  by  grievances,  before  they  granted  fupplies ;  yet 

foldiers ;  and  the  irregularities  and  abufes,  oc-  they  had  fuch  full  aflurance  of  his  majefty's 

cafioned  by  the  preffing  of  foldiers,  and  quar-  tendemefs  and  regard  for  his  people,  that  they 

tering  them  in  private  families.     Many  griev-  humbly  proftrated  themfelves  at  his  feet  with 

ances  in  Ireland  were  alfo  enumerated,  and  their  petitions.  Ibid, 
referred,  principally,  to  indulgences  given  to 

E  *  not 
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CHAP.  not  been  concluded  with  diftinguiflied  ability,  and  encouraged,  at  the 
»      »     -'   fame  time,    by  an  increafing  diftruft  of  the  fteadinefs  and   resolu- 
tion of  the  prince.     Of  all  the  members  of  the  cabal,  no  one  had 
gained  fuch  afcendant  over  the  counfels  of  the  prince,  as  the  earl 
Oppofidonof  0f  Shaftfbury.     To  his  influence  in  particular,  there  feems  to    be 

Shaftfbury  to  J  m  . 

the  court.  fufEcient  evidence  for  afcribing  the  fhutting  of  the  exchequer :  the 
ifluing  writs,  under  the  feal  of  the  chancellor,  for  new  eie&ions :  the 
proclamation  for  fufpending  penal  laws  againft  non-conformifts ;  and 
the  keen  and  impolitic  profecution  of  the  fecond  Dutch  war.  To 
thefe  meafures,  as  we  have  now  feen,  were  owing  the  decline  of 
the  king's  popularity,  and  the  fudden  tranfition  of  parliament  froi» 
loyal  and  implicit  confidence,  to  fufpicion  of  his  defigns>  and  ha- 
tred to  his  minifters.  It  were,  perhaps,  too  refined  to  aflat,  that 
Shaftfbury  fuggefted  obnoxious  meafures,  with  a  deliberate  and 
formed  purpofe  of  enfnaring  the  king ;  and  of  deferring  him  ia 
the  hour  of  danger,  after  he  had  made  a  breach  between  him  and 
his  people  5\  Shaftfbury  was  probably  fincere  in  his  hatred  ta 
Holland,  and  wifhed  to  extend  prerogative,  in  order  to  enlarge* 
at  the  fame  time,  the  fphere  of  minifterial  power.  The  advance- 
ment of  arbitrary  government,  was  the  bafis  of  his  own  pro- 
jected elevation ;  but,  when  the  meafures  he  fuggefted  met  with 
an  unexpeded  and  indignant  oppofition  from  parliament  j  when  the 

5*  It  is  probable,  that  Shaftfbury,  at  firftr,  pofition  had  given  to  thefpirit  and  meafures  of 

refolved  to  ftand  by  the  king ;  and  that  his  the  court,  completely  obliterated  the  guilt  he 

revolt  was  occafioned  by  the  king's  wavering  had  contracted  by  his  former  affectation  with 

conduct,  particularly  in  the  affair  of  the  writs :  miniftry.      The    declining   intereft    of  Buc- 

for,  when  the  new  writs  were  iflued  by  the  kingham,  Arlington,  and  Clifford,  who  were 

fpeaker,  it  is   after  ted,   that   he  refufed  for  marked  as  the  fir  ft  victims  of  popular  refent- 

fome  days  to  feal  them ;  declaring  it  to  be  ment,  mitigated  the  feverity  with  which  the 

an  entrenchment  upon  prerogative.  And  when  commons  fet  out,  in  collecting  materials  of  im- 

he  was  obliged  to  do  it,  by  his  majefty  's  pofitive  peachment  againft  them ;  and  they  were  fuf- 

command,  he  went  home,  and  turned  his  back  fered  to  withdraw,  at  once,  from  influence  and 

upon  the  fealers.   Somers,  vol.  vii.  p.  370.  from  danger.     The  power  of  Lauderdale  and 

Shaftfbury  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Danby,  which  continued  unfhaken,  and  in- 

cabal,  was  neither  the  object  of  impeachment,  creafing,  amidft  the  late  convulfions  of  party, 

nor  mentioned  in  any  addrefs  of  grievance,  provoked  the  moil  virulent  and  perfevering  at* 

The  %*k,  which  his  fudden  and  bold  op-  tacks  of  oppofition, 

prince 
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prince  himfelf  Was  alarmed,  and  yielded  the  queftion  of  the  writs,  chap. 
and  the  more  favourite  meafure  of  the  indulgence;  the  chancellor,  u-%-  -> 
roufed  by  fear,  and  ftimulated  by  refenttnent,  did  not  think  it  l  73#  . 
enough  to  difappoint  the  court  of  that  weight  which  accrued  from 
his  influence  and  expertnefs  in  debate ;  he  fuddenly  turned  the 
whole  power  of  his  eloquence  and  abilities  into  the  dream  of  op- 
pofition ;  he  announced  menaces  and  dangers  to  the  royal  family, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  not  lefs  rude  and  difparaging  than 
thofe  which  had  grated  the  ears  of  his  father  in  his  loweft  humi- 
liation53. Thus  the  advifer  of  arbitrary  meafures,  and  the  moft 
zealous  partifan  of  the  court,  fuddenly  became  the  moft  virulent/ 
oppofer  of  the  prince,  and  the  moft  violent  and  perfevering  cham- 
pion of  patriotic  meafures.  His  abilities,  his  experience,  and  his  tern-  Hischarafter. 
per,  raifed  him  to  a  decided  pre-eminence,  above  all  who  ftood  forth 
as  candidates  to  take  the  lead  in  popular  cabals.  The  ardour, 
with  which  he  purfued  every  meafure  in  which  he  embarked,  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  principle;  and,  notwithftanding  the  notorious 
verfatility  of  his  condutt,  he  gained  from  his  adherents  full  credit 
for  the  fincerity  of  the  motives  by  which  lie  profefled  to  be  ac- 
tuated. His  fagacity,  enlarged  and  inftru&ed  by  the  various  re- 
volutions of  government  which  had  fallen  within  the  compafs  of 
his  experience,  enabled  him  to  penetrate  with  acutenefs  into  the 
tempers  and  intentions  of  men ;  and  to  calculate,  almoft  to  a  cer- 
tainty, the  influence  of  contingent  events.  He  difcerned,  with 
no  lefs  accuracy,  the  natural  infirmities,  as  well  as  the  adventitious 
prejudices,  of  characters  ;  and  ever  adopted  the  moft  fuccefsful  plans, 
to  render  them  fubfervient  to  his  ambition  or  refentment.  He  pof- 
fefled  an  imagination  lively  and  fruitful,  and  contrived  expedients* 
fuited  to  the  exigencies  and  temper  of  his  party,  which  eluded  the 
invention  of  men  of  ordinary  capacity.  He  wonderfully  availed 
himfelf  of  accidental  circumftances,    to    invigorate   a  languifhing> 

53  Burnet.  North's  Examen. 

E  2  and 
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G  H  A  P.  anc|  to  cheer  a  defponding,  fa&ion.  The  accefs  which  he  had  to 
the  prince  during  the  period  of  his  adminiftration,  difcovered  to  hkrt 
all  his  intrigues,  paffions,  and  fchemes.  Like  a  revolted  generaly 
he  carried  along  with  him  the  raoft  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ftrength  and  refources,  the  deficiencies  and  dangers,  of  thofe  againft 
whom  he  now  turned  his  arms.  He  knew  upon  what  fide  their 
territory,  weak  or  unguarded,  invited  the  aflailant  to  certain  vidtoiy 
and  plunder.  The  natural  infolence  of  his  temper  raifed  him  above 
the  awe  of  royalty,  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  po- 
licy and  profligate  manners  of  the  prince,  infpired  contempt  for  the 
chara&er  of  the  man,  Shaftlbury  was  well  allured,  that  he  had 
entered  the  lift  of  oppofition,  againft  a  fovereign,  who  never  formed 
a  wifti  for  national  profperity;  and  that  his  own  pretenfions  to 
patriotifm  were  not  more  falfe  and  hypocritical,  than  thofe  pro- 
feflions  of  regard  to  the  conftitution  and  the  intereft  of  his  fubjedts, 
which  were  repeated  in  the  royal  fpeeches  and  proclamations.  So 
far  as  regarded  principle  and  patriotifm,  the  king  and  his  antagonift 
met  upon  equal  terms.  "  Shaftfbury,"  faid  the  king  to  him,  when  he 
filled  the  office  of  chancellor,  "  you  are  the  greateft  rogue  in  the  king- 
dom." "  I  am,  of  any  fubjeft,"  replied  the  chancellor.  In  the  recefs 
of  parliament,  he  caballed  with  every  party  difaffedfced  to  the  court, 
and  wroubht  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  to  excite  their  terror 
of  the  approach  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Many  incident^ 
which  now  occurred,  favoured  his  deftgns,  and  bore  the  moft 
alarming  fymptoms  of  danger. 

ConvcHlon  The  converfion  of  the  d.uke  of  York  to  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 

of  the  duke  1  r  r  j  1      ~ 

of  York  to  gion  had  been  long  fufpe&ed,  and  was,  at  laft,  confirmed,  by  the 
catholic  reli-  refignatrou  of  all  his  offices^  in  confequence  of  the  teft  aft.  He 
gl0n'  was  about  to  contrad  a  marriage  with  the  princefs  of  Modena,  of 

the  Roman  catholic  religion.  If  the  partiality  of  the  king  to  that 
religion,  and  his  obftinate  attachment  to  France,  alarmed  the  fears 
of  the  nation,  the  character  and  bigotry  of  the  fucceffor  threw  them 
into  defpair. 

The 
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The  effe£t  of  thefe  impreflions,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  Shaftfbury,  c  H_ A  p- 
were  fully  difplayed  in  the  fucceeding  feflions  of  this  parliament,    u.  -^--jr 
The  principal  aim  of  the  commons,  in  particular,  was  ^to  excite,  to  Proceedings 
cherifh,  and  to  inflame  the  dread  of  popery.     They  iflued  an  order  ^ent?1*" 
for  the  folemn  obfervation  of  the  fifth  of  November54,  as  if  the  natioa 
had  been  fupine,  and  too  ready  to  forget  the  bloody  machinations  of 
that  religion.  ^  They  addrefled  his  majefty,  to  interpofe  his  authority, 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the  princefs  of 
Modena  ".     Not  fatisfied  with  the  exclufion  of  papifts  from  offices,. 
by  the  teft  a£t  as  it  now  ftood,  a  general  teft  was  propofed,  for  dif. 
tinguifliing  the  proteftants  from  the  papifts ;  and  all  who  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  it,,  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  come  within  five  miles  of 
the  court56.    They  put  a  negative  upon  all  fupplies,  till  the  kingdom 
was  effe&ually  fecured  from  the  danger  of  popery  5\     They  pre- 
sented an  addrefe  for  a  general  faft  58,  and.  were  preparing  another, 
againft  a  (landing  army*   when  his   majefty  prorogued    the   par-  4th  Nov; 
liament.  ,6;3- 

During  the  recefs  of  parliament,  after  the  twelfth  feflion,  the  king        1674: 
recommended  to  the  chief  juftices,  to   put  the  laws  in  execution 
againft  the  Roman  catholics..     It  was  refolved  in  council,  that  no 
Roman  catholic  fhould  prefirme  to  approach  his  majefty 's  prefence, 
or  the  vicinity  of  the  court59.     But  the  jealoufy  of  the  nation  was 
too    much   inflamed,   to   be  appeafed  by  attentions' upon,  the  part 
of  the  king,  evidently  extorted  by  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs.     The 
houfe  of  peers,  the  laft  to  depart  from  refpeft  to  the  court,,  had  now 
caught  the  alarm,  and  indulged  the  predominant  fpirit  of  the  nation. 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  next  feflion,  they  concurred  with  the  com-   i3thfeffion,. 
mons,  in  an  addrefs  for  a  national  faft,  on  account  of  the  danger      1674. 
of  popery.     The  commons  refolved  to  have   all   their  grievances 
effedually  redrefled,  and  the  proteftant  religion  and  their  liberties 

5*  Journ.  Commons,  27th  O&ober.  57  Journ.  Commons,  31ft  Odlober. 

»  Ibid.  31ft  Odober.  *8  Ibid. 

**  Ibid,  30th  October,  ift  November.  5$  Echard,  vol.  iii. 

fecured, 
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c  H  A  P.  fecured,  before  they  took  the  king's  fpeech  into' confideration.  As  if 
v~ — *■—*/  the  danger  had  been  imminent,  they  addreffed  his  majefty,  to  order 
the  militia  of  London,  and  the  county  of  Middlefex,  to  be  ready  at 
an  hour's  warning,  to  fupprefs  all  tumults  and  infurre&ions  occa- 
sioned by  the  papifts60.  The  lift  of  grievances,  contained  in  the 
addrefs  of  the  commons,  indicated  a  perfonal  jealoufy  of  the  king, 
and  a  dread  of  arbitrary  power,  as  well  as  of  the  popifli  religion61. 
Under  the  influence  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  both  houfes  purfued, 
through  the  fucceeding  feflions  of  parliament,  a  fcries  of  meafures, 
calculated  to  circumfcribe  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to  take 
away  all  refources  of  fupplies,  without  the  confent  of  the  national 
reprefentatives.  A  (landing  army,  in  which  were  included  the 
king's  body-guards,  was  voted  a  grievance6*,  A  bill  was  brought  in, 
to  make  it  treafon  to  levy  money  upon  any  tax  beyond  the  term 
prefcribed  by  parliament.  They  appropriated  the  tonnage  and 
poundage,  according  to  its  ancient  and  legal  deflination,  to  the  ufe 
of  the  navy ;  and  prefented  an  addrefs,  to  prevent  any  further  an- 
ticipation of  the  cuftoms  of  England  or  Ireland  6\ 
Addrefe  But  the  meafure  which  oppofition  moft  ftrenuoufly  laboured  to 

dcrdale.  a°"  accomplish,  and  for  which  repeated  addrefles  were  prefented  to  the 
king,  was,  the  difgrace  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  6\  His  minifterial 
conduct  in  Scotland  exhibited  examples  of  arbitrary  power,  not 
only  unprecedented,  and  fubverfive  of  the  freedom  of  that  kingdom, 
but  evidently  fraught  with  the  moft  dangerous  defigns  upon  the 
peace  and  conftitution  of  England.  The  militia  of  Scotland,  raifed 
for  the  internal  defence  of  that  kingdom,  was  fubjedted,  by  an  adt 
of  the  Scots  parliament,  to  the  uncontrolled  authority  of  the  king, 
and  obliged  to  march  wherever  his  affairs  required  its  fervices 6$. 

•°  Journ.  Commons,  12th  January.  *5  Hiftory  of   Affairs    in    Scotland   from 

61  Ibid.  7th,  nth,  14th  February.  1660.     Account  of  Grievances,  by  Lauder- 

**  Ibid.  7th  February.  dale.     Impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Lauder- 

63  Ibid.   19th  May,  19th  October.  dale,  Sec.  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh.   Somcrs, 

*4  Ibid.    31ft  January  1674,    23d  April,  vol.  vii.  p.  195.  200. 
5th  May  1675. 

*3  OppofitioQ 
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Oppofition  to  a  (landing  army  in  England  was  of  little  avail,  while 
the  king  retained  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
prepared  for  the  moft  defperate  fervices.  Many  ads  of  private  op- 
preffion  were  enumerated  i,n  the  articles  exhibited  againft  Lauder- 
dale, which  excited  a  general  indignation  in  both  kingdoms  againft 
him,  but  had  no  effect  in  lefTening  his  influence  at  court. 

Next  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  earl  of  Danby  was  the  ob-  Lord  Danby 
je£t  of  parliamentary  refentmcnt.     As  his  yfefulnefs  to  Vie  crown,  objeft  of  the 
more  than  perfonal  favour,  was  the  fource  of  his  preferment,  fo  the  !£cc 
envy  of  his  colleagues  in  adminiftration>  and  venial  political  errors, 
jather  than  criminal  mifconduft,  produced  that  odium  which  now 
began  to  purfue 66,  and  afterwards  accomplifhed,  his  ruin.    Sir  Thomas  His  condufc 
Ofborne  was  firft  employed  in  a  commiflion  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  fums  which  had  been  granted  to  his  majefty  during  the  Dutch 
war.     In  the  profecution   of   Clarendon,  he  adopted  the  keennefe 
and  refentment  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  he  was  early* 
befriended,  and  afterwards  recommended  to  employment  under  the- 
adminiftration  of  the  cabal.     He  difcovered  great  diligence  and  capa- 
city for  bufinefs  in  the  difcharge  of  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  the  fecond  Dutch  wan     On  the* 
refignation  of  lord  Clifford,  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
office  of  high  treafurer,  upon  the  condition  of  paying  him  one  half 
of  the  falary*     He  had,  unqueftionably,  the   merit  of  introducing^ 
greater  ceconomy  into  the  management  of  the  public  revenue,  than 
had  been  obferved  by  his  predeceflbrs  in  office  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  this  reign  ^  for  he  had  paid  off  very  confiderable  arrears, 
with  which  it  was  embarraffed,  made  the  ftated   payments  more- 
pun&ual,  and,  by  rendering  feveral  •  branches  of  the  revenue  more 
productive,  he  raifed  the  national  credit,  and  borrowed  money  at         * 
eight  per  cent,  which  had  not  ufually  been  procured  at  lefs  than  ten*. 
He  was  fincerely  and  uniformly  attached  to  the  proteftant  intereft* 

45  Journ,  Commons,  April,  May,  paffixn.. 

and! 
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and  effe&ually  contributed  to  its  fupport.  He  was  the  principal  in— 
ftrument  in  advancing  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  line  of  fuccef- 
iion ;  and  by  maintaining  a  correfpondence  with  him,  and  railing 
obftru&ions  to  the  alliance  with  France,  prevented  its  full  opera- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  that  prince,  and  the  proteftant  intereft ;  and 
yet,  the  alliance  with  France,  which  he  fecretly  abhorred  and 
thwarted,  was  the  bafis  of  his  unpopularity  and  of  his  difgrace  67. 
But  whatlver  his  merits  were,  his  elevated  preferment  drew  upon 
■him  an  uncommon  fhare  of  that  envy,  which  always  attends  pro- 
fperity.  As  it  is  in  vain  to  expert  credit  for  good  intention,  where 
the  outward  conduit  is  cenfurable,  fo  the  meafures  of  the  court 
were,  at  this  period,  fo  unconftitutional  'and  unpopular,  that  it  is  nb 
wonder  if  they  were  fuccefsfully  improved  by  his  enemies  to  crimi- 
nate the  minifter,  under  whofe  refponfibility  they  were  conducted. 
From  the  charge  of  depravity,  however,  he  cannot  be  exempted, 
when  it  is  admitted,  that  he  augmented  his  private  fortune  by  the 
fale  of  offices,  and  diftributed  money  among  the  members  of  par- 
liament, who  proftituted  themfelves  to  fupport  the  meafures  of  the 
court.  The  firft  of  thefe  charges,  deteftable  as  it  juftly  appears,  was 
confidered  in  this  reign,  and  even  after  the  revolution,  as  making 
a  part  of  the  fair  and  eftablifhed  perquifites  of  minifterial  offices. 
The  corrupting  of  the  members  of  parliament,  introduced  by  the 
crooked  politics  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  now  pra&ifed  with  fo 
little  fhame  and  referve,  and  fo  much  expedted  by  the  mercenary 
candidates  for  the  wages  of  iniquity,  that  no  minifter  could  hope  to 
retain  his  power  without  having  recourfe  to  it.  Dexterity  in  the 
management  of  this  nefarious  traffic,  was  even  confidered  as  an  inv- 

*7  Rerefby.     Memoirs  of   Danby.     Lord  that  Ruvigny  was  fent  to  England  to  thwart 

Danby  was  fo  avene  to  alliances  with  France,  his  admin  titration.     It   was   known,    at  that 

that    when    he    was    not   able   to   turn   the  period,  that  Ruvigny  upbraided  Danby  for  his 

king's  inclination  againft  them,    he   advifed  oppofition   to  the   French   intereft;    and  the 

him  to  infill  upon  high  and  difficult  condi-  duke  of  York  difliked  him  for  the  fame  rea- 

tions,  that  France  might  be  difgufted.     He  fon.       Secret    Hiflory    of   Europe,    vol.   i. 

was  therefore  fo  obnoxious  to  the  French  king,  p.  208.    Burnet,  1676.    Life  of  James. 

portant 
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portant  minifterial  accomplifhment.  It  was,  however,  exercifed  by  CHAP, 
lord  Danby  with  fo  little  difcretion  and  fuccefs,  that  it  proved  but  a  w— — -f 
feeble  bulwark  againft  that  ambition  which  was  now  forming  for 
the  deftru&ion  of  his  power  M.  The  fuperior  influence  of  the  court, 
or  the  candour  and  juftice  of  parliament,  defeated  the  defign  of  his 
enemies  at  this  time,  and  a  variety  of  articles,  prefen.ted  againft  him 
in  the  commons,  in  order  to  form  the  grounds  of  impeachment* 
were  rejedted. 

To  counteraft  thefe  proceedings  of  oppofition,  a  very  impolitic  New  teft  bill. 
meafure  was  fuggefted  in  the  cabinet,  and  foon  brought  forward  in 
the  houfe  of  peers.  It  was  propofed,  that  a  more  ftriA  and  rigid 
teft  fhould  be  exadted  of  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  all  perfons  inverted  with  public  office69.  For  this 
purpofe  a  bill  was  framed,  to  confine  all.  power  and  offices  to  fuch 
as  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  old  cavaliers,  with  refpeft  to  the 
government  of  church  and  ftate.  Thefe  principles,  which  had  pre- 
dominated during  the  firft  nine  fcffions  of  this  parliament,  began  to 
decline ;  and,  if  the  court  did  not  quickly  interpofe,  while  its  in- 
fluence in  any  degree  remained,  a  revolution  of  political  fenti- 
ments  feemed  to  approach,  which  would  extinguifh  all  hope  of  in- 
creafing  its  future  fplendour  and  dignity.  The  propofed  aft,  fo  far 
as  integrity  and  religion  could  be  trufted,  mull  neceflarily  prove  am 
effe&ual  obftacle  to  every  plan  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  crown, 
or  altering  the  government  of  the  church.  It  was  declared  unlawful  to 
refill,  not  only  the  king,  but  thofe  who  were  commiflioned  by  him ; 
and  a  folemn  obligation  was  contra&ed,  not  to  attempt  any  alteration 
whatever  in  the  government  of  the  church  or  ftate,  as  it  was  then  by 

**  Lord  Danby,  inflead  of  taking  off  the  houfe ;    becaufe   thofe,  who  were  incb'ned  to- 
great  and  leading  men,  which  had  formerly  vote  with  the  minifter,  were  alhamed  to  be    • 
been  the  pra&ice,  applied  only  to  thofe  of  low  upon  the  fide  manifeftly  run  down  in  the  de- 
rank  and  character,  reckoning,  that  he  could  bate.     Burnet,  1,675. 

purchafe  ten  of  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than         69  Journ.  Lords,  15th  April.     Lords'  De- 
one  of  the  leading  members.      The  confe-  bates,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  , 
quence  was,  his  loung  the  majority  in  the 
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C  H  A  P.  jaw  eftabliijied.  The  declaring  it  unlawful  to  refift  thofe  who  were 
commiflioned  by  the  king,  feemed  to  point  particularly  at  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  commons,  and  to  be  calculated  to  render,  not 
only  the  crown,  but  miniflers,  arbitrary,  by  fecuring  them  from 
refiftance,  while  ading  in  the  profecution  of  unconftitutionai  and 
oppreffive  meafures.  The  engaging  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
government  of  church  or  ftate,  at  once  overturned  the  fupremacy 
of  the  crown,  and  the  exercife  of  legiflative  power  in  parliament. 
Thefe  confequences,  eafily  forefeen,  expofed  this  bill  to  the  oppo- 
.  fition  of  many,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  intereft  of  the 
court ;  and  though  it  paffed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  was  only  by  a 
majority  of  two  voices,  after  having  been  followed  by  protefts  in 
^every  ftage  of  it,  and  confiderably  altered  and  palliated  with  a  claufe 
againft  popery,  which  was  not  originally  intended  by  thofe  who  moved 
it70.  There  was  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  that,  by  the  exertion  of 
court  influence,  which  was  now  ftretched  to  its  utmoft  pitch,  it 
would  alfo  have  paffed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  a  difpute 
between  the  two  houfes  obliged   the  king  to   put  an  end  to  the 

9th  June.       feflion  of  parliament  7\ 

70  Journ.  Lords,  April,  May,  paffim.  the  leaders  of  oppofition,  not  only  to  difap- 

7»  One  doctor  Shirley  brought  an  appeal  point  the  court  of  the  teft  bill,  but  to  accom- 
before  the  houfe  of  lords,  from  a  decree  in  plifh  the  diflblution  of  parliament,  as  the  re- 
chancery,  againft  fir  John  Fagg,  a  member  fentment  of  both  houfes  againft  each  other 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  the  lords  feemed  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  effaced  by  pro- 
received.     The  commons  objected,  that  the  rogations.     Burnet. 

lords  exceeded  their  powers,  by  receiving  an  A  jealoufy  between  the  two  houfes  corn- 
appeal  from  a  court  of  equity,  and  that  it  was  menced  at  an  early  period  in  the  fecond  par- 
a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  lords  to  fummon  liament  of  Charles,  and  continued  till  its  dif- 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  appear  folution.  The  great  demands  of  the  king  for 
before  them;  and,  in  refentment  of  this  indig-  money  made  him  pay  greater  court  to  the 
nity,  they  ordered  Shirley,  and  the  lawyers  commons,  who  became  elated  with  a  fenfe  of 
who  pleaded  his  caufe  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  their  own  confequence.  Evil  counfellors  ufed 
to  be  committed  toprifon.  Journ.  Lords,  6th,  to  tell  the  king,  that  if  he  had  the  command 
and  Commons,  14th  May.  of   the  commons,   he  need  not   regard   the 

Both  houfes  were  heated  by  this  difpute,  lords.     Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii. 

and  paffed  many  angry  votes  and  reiblutions  The   long  continuance  of  parliament  en- 

in  oppofition  to  each  other.     Jbid.  hanced   the  political   confequence    of   every 

The  violence  of  this  difpute  excited  a  fuf-  member   of  the  houfe  of  commons.     Thefe 

picion,  that  it  was  ftirred  up"  and  fomented  by  circumftances,  .and  tht  remembrance  of  the 

7  fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful  ufurpation  of  the  commons  upon 
the  lords  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firit 
awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  latter,  and  ren- 
dered them  very  prone  to  take  offence  at  the 
former.  The  commons  were  the  firft  movers 
of  many  important  bills  in  this  parliament, 
and  when  the  lords  were  dilatory  in  proceed- 
ing on  them,  the  commons  were  wont  to  fend 
them  mefTages  to  quicken  their  diligence.  The 
lords  degraded  themfelves,  and  became  more 
expofed  to  the  infolence  of  the  lower  houfe, 


by  an  extreme  jealoufy  of  trifling  privileges, 
which  they  exercifed  with  great  abnfe.  Pro- 
tections for  arreft  of  debt  were  (hamefully 
extended,  and  even  fold  by  the  fervants  of 
peers  to  bankrupts,  to  the  ruin  of  honeft 
trade fmen.  The  dignity  and  reputation  of 
the  upper  houfe  was  much  funk,  by  alterca- 
tions, perfonal  abufe,  and  the  rude  ft  violence 
among  themfelves.  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  294-5. 
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CHAP.       II.     - 

Charles  makes  Peace  with  Holland, — but  continues  ftill  in  the  Inter  eft  of 
France. — Enters  into  a  new  Treaty  with  Lewis, — who  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  feparate  Peace  with  Holland. — Patriotism  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. — The  Court  attentive  to  the  Elections. — Parliament  meets, — 
addreffes  the  King  to  form  Alliances  againft  France. — Altercation 
between  the  King  and  the  Commons.  —  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  Lady  Mary, — made  the  occafion  of  exciting  Jealoujies  in 
England, — and  in  Holland. — The  Agents  of  Lewis  and  the  Leaders  of  Op- 
pofttion  unite  in  the  fame  Views, — of '  dijbanding  the  Army, — and  of  dijfolv- 
ing  the  Parliament.  — Union  between  Lewis  and  the  popular  Party  unnatu- 
ral and  conftrained.—  Parliament  meets, — exprejfes  Diftruft  of  the  King. — 
Prorogued. — Embarrajfment  of  the  King. — Another  SeJJion  of  Parliament. — 
Ill-humour  of  the  Commons. — Apology  for  them. — France  evades  the  Condi- 
tions Jhe  had  agreed  to  for  a  Peace. — Sir  William  Temple  Jent  to  enter  into 
an  Alliance  with  the  States, — which  is  overturned  by  the  wavering  of 
Charles. — The  States  make  Peace  with  France. — Obfervations  upon  the 
ConduSt  of  Charles. — Lord  Danby  impeached. — Dijfolution, — and  Charac- 
ter of  thefecond  Parliament  of  Charles. 


II. 


H,rA  p-  TT  is  now  time  to  return  to  thofe  meafures  and  events  which 
A  were  coincident  with  the  parliamentary  proceedings  already  re- 
cited, and  which  exhibit  a  pi&ure  of  the  fpirit  and  political  views  of 
the  court,  more  genuine  and  lively  than  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  public  declarations  of  the  king  and  his  minifters,  defigned  merely 
to  varnifli  obnoxious  meafures,  and  to  conciliate  the  afFe&ions  of  the 
people  in  the  moments  of  folicitation  and  dependence. 
Charles  In  compliance  with  the  repeated  recommendations  of  parliament, 

^Holland,  and  the  mod  earneft  wiflies  of  his  people,  the  king  amufed  them  with 
28th  Feb™-     a  profpeft  of  peace  with  Holland  ;  but  the  tardinefs  of  his  meafures 

ary,  1674. 

and 
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and  negotiations  for  that  purpofe,  and  hisobfequioufnefs  to  the  court   C  H  a:  p. 
of  France,  tended  the  more,  to  inflame  te  jealoufy  and  exhauft  th  *X" 

patience  of  the  nation.     When,  at  laft,  tcthe  remonftrances  of  par-  hJc?S:6' 
foment,  the  threats  of  Spain  were  added,  Charles  was  conftrained  to  .^^2^ 
conclude  the  peace;  but  he  did  not  difcon&uehisfriendihipandcon*  K2.°f 
nedion  with  France.     His  intimation  of;he  peace  to   the  Fr      h 
amtyiflador,    was  accompanied  with  an  o>r  of  his  mediation   be- 
tween France  and   Holland,    a  truft  whi<  he  well  knew  how 
employ  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.    Ic  fecretly  bound  him- 
felf  to  confent  to  no  treaty  with  the  confe^ates,  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  France.     He  informed  Lewis  the  intelligence  he  had 
received  from  his  nephew,  and  exprefled  Isfadion  upon  hearing 
of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  Holland  ;  becaufe  he  >ped   it  would  com     I 
her  to  fubmit  to  any  terms  France  fhould  pie  to  diSate.     He  ft'll 
permitted  the  Englifh  troops,  to  the  amoimf  fome  thoufands    to 
continue  in  the  fervice  of  the  French  king,  a  furniflied   him  with 
warlike  (lores  \     Charles  had  reafon,  howe,  to  apprehend   that 
thefe  meafures  could  not  efcape  the  fufpicion  the  nation,  and  the 
animadverfion  of  parliament;  and  that  the  lr,  after  having  ftic- 
ceeded  in  accomplifhing  peace  with  Holland,  uld  purfiie  their  vie- 
tory,  by  preffinjg  him  to  take  an  adive  par  the  alliance  againft 
France.     To  difcontinue  the  meeting  of  parent,  which  would 
no  longer  acquiefce  in  tfce  neutrality  of  Engl;  was  an  obje<3  no 
lefs  important  to  the  intereft  of  Lewis,  than  it^  agreeable  to  the 
inclination  of  Charles.     A  new  money  treaty, refore,  was  carried   Enters  into  a 
on  and  completed  between  Lewis  and  Charles,  enable  the  latter  to   "**  m°"ey 
fubfift  during  the  long  fufpenfion  of  parliament  Lewis, 


Sept.  1674. 


1  Dalryinple,  Ap.  108,109.   Secret  Hirfory  '  500,000  crownsf  he  convened  it  i     N 
of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  1 53.   Coke,  p.  84.  vember,  to  diflbi  in  cafe  it  (boiildrefufl 

*  Tell.  Polit.  Colbert,  p.  296.  By  this  to  give  money  >hich  fervice  he  was  to 
treaty,  Charles  agreed  either  to  prorogue  his  receive  a  penfi*  00,000  pounds  from 
pariianwm  till  April  1675,  m  confideration  of    France.    Dalryr^p,  p#  ~8.  1C2^ 

Fnom 
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From  the  period  that  Chrles  withdrew  from  open  hoililities  agamft 
Holland,  now  ftrengtbend  by  alliances  with  Spain  and  the  Em^ 
peror,  Lewis  employed  a  the  force  of  artifice  and  intrigue,  to  ob- 
vours  to  ob-    tajjj  a  feparate  peace  withHolland,  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  the 
Sc pc*cc       unjuft  encroachments  he  ad  made  in  Flanders*.     The  influence  of 
withHolland.  theLouveftein  faaion,  wkh  he  had  now  recovered,a  growing  jealoufy 
of  the  power  of  the  Sdtholder,  and  the  inconveniences  the  com- 
merce of  Holland  fuftard  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  muft  pro- 
bably have  fecured  thPbjea  Lewis  fo  eagerly  defired,  had  it  not 
been  obftru&ed  by  thanimated  and  well-condu&ed  oppofition  of 
Patriotifeof  the  prince  of  Orange  By  cementing  the  jarring  fattions  of  the 
S^T*^   States,  and  withftand£  the  force  of  fuperior  arms,  he  had,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  exited  examples  of  political  fagacity  and  mili- 
tarv  &iH    beyond  •   years,  and  which  furpafled  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expeaations  ois  country4.     While  the  applaufe  juftly  due 
to  his  talents  and  ftfe  obtained  a  decided  fway  in  the  councils  of 
the  States    a  princijof  firm  and  difinterefted  patriotifm  made  him 
with  difdam  reje&  alluring  baits  of  profit  and  ambition,  thrown 
out  by  Lewis  and  fries  in  order  to  detach  him  frotn  the  intereft  of 
the  allies.     He  w^omifed  a  full  indemnification  for  all  his  claims 
upon  Spain,  whi^ould  have  rendered   his  private  fortune  in- 
dependent and  an?  his  ambition  was  aflailed  by  an  offer  of  the 
fovereienty  of  thfaited  Provinces,  under  the  joint  prote&ion  of 
England  and  Fra*    Immoveably  fixed  in  the  refolution  of  (land- 
ing: or  falling  whs  country,  he  fpurned  at  any  fcheme  of  private 
emolument  or  dfr>  fattened  to  conditions  debafmg  to  her  honour, 
and  fatal  to  hePrty  and  independence.     Though  he  had   met 
ith  oerfonal  ins  from  the  king  of  Spain,  who  evaded  and  de- 
laved  the  paying vw7  considerable  fums  due  to.  his  family6;  he 

3  T  ft    Polit.  Cc^Avaux  Negotia-        5  Ibid.   Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p/311,— Vie  de 
*  .  Goillaume. 

^  Tempte,  vol.  ipf  William,  vol.  L  «  Letters  d'Ellrade. 

did 
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did  not  relax  his  vigilance  in  guarding  and  defending  h$r  Utorefts,  C  HA  po 


1677. 


iaterwoven  with  thofe  of  Holland.  And  though,  at  oae  period,  the 
iaimenfe  military  preparations  of  France,  the  impreffion  of  her  ia- 
trigues,  which  began  to  (hake  the  uijiion  of  the  States,  and  the  .unna- 
tural coldnefs  of  his  uncle,  prefented  to  him  the  defperate  fituation  of 
his  affairs,  he  maintained  the  fame  undaunted  magnanimity,  and 
derived  hope  from  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  the  confeioufnefs  of 
that  capacity  and  fortitude  with  whicl}  he  was  able  an<J,  determined 
to  adhere  to  it.  When  Charles,  after  representing  the  inevitable  ruin 
of  his  country,  as  the  cohfequence  of  his  obftinacy,  in  rejecting  a 
peace  with  France,  afked  him,  what  he  would  do  when  that  fhould. 
happen ;  "  I  am  determined,"  faid  he,  "  to  die  in  the  laft  ditch 7." 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  by  repeated  adjournments,  The  court  n- 

tcntivc  to  the 

in  conformity  to  the  king's  engagements  with  France,  the  court,  did  ekakms. 
not  negleft  to  cultivate  and  extend  its  parliamentary  influence  j  a . 
certain  evidence,  that  the  defperate  refolutipn  of  difcontinwng  par^; 
liaments  was  not  yet  adopted,  and  that  a  meeting  of  that  afiembly 
was  confidered  as  an  event  that  could  not  be  poftponed  to  a  diftant 
period.   Whenever  any  vacancy  happened,  the  influence  of  the  court 
was  in  motion,  and  great  fuccefs  attended  its  endeavours  to  procure 
the  election  of  fuch  members  as  were  well  affected  to  the  perfon  of 
the  king,   or  whofe  indigence  and  venality  prepared  them,  to  be- 
come an  eafy  prey  to  the  allurements  of  corruption  *.     And,  .when, 
the  impatience  of  the;  natioQ,  and  the  exigency  of  the  crown,  rendered; 
the  delay  of  a  feffioq  no  longer  fafe  nor  convenient,  great  fums  of* 
money  were  diftributed,  to  retain  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  this  intereft9. 

1  Temple,  Kennet.  liament.  It  is  even  averted*  that  their  .clothes 

8  Rerefby*  Dairy  id  pie,  Ap.  and  other  qje^edary  eppenccs  for  their  perfons, 

9  The  continued  influence  of  corruption  was  were  defrayed  from  the  king'fl  purfe.  This 
neceflary  to  retain  the  fervices  of  men,  who  anecdote,  however,  is  recited  by  a  perfon 
were  unacquainted  with  any  reflraint  derived  whofe  afperity  againft  the  court  diminifh.es  the 

*  from  principles  of  honour  or  dignity  of  ftation.     credit  due  to  his,  authority.    Marvel.  Burneu 

A  public  table  was  furnifhed  for  them,  at  the     167  c, ' 

cxpence  of  the  court,  during  the  feffion  of  par- 

In 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  feflion  of  this  parliament,  the  in- 
fluence* of  the  court  prevailed;  A  fupply  of  five  hundred  and  eighty 
Parliament  thoufand  pounds  was  voted,  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting  the 
15th  Feb*  navy  w.  No  expreflions  of  refeiitraent  announced  a  fenfe  of  the  in- 
dignity which  parliament  had  fuftained,  by  the  long  interruption  of 
its  fundtions  and  utility,  and  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  court,  in  ftilt 
adhering,  though  under  difguife,  to  thofe  connexions  which  were 
fo  odious  and  alarming  to  the  nation.  A  queftion  of  conftitutional 
importance  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  lords;  namely,  Whether 
the  parliament  was  not  legally  diflblved  by  the  ftatute  of  Edward  the 
third,  which  ena&ed,  that  a  parliament  fhould  be  held,  every  year,, 
once,  and  oftner  if  need  be  "  ?  But  the  iflue  of  this  queftion,  and 
the  fate  of  its  abettort,  rather  tended  to  augment  the  authority  of  the 
court  j  to  difftife  a  terror  of '  its  refentment ;  and  to  deprefs  the  hopes 
of  oppofkion.  The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divifion,  and 
the  few  fupporters  of  it,  upon  refufing  to  recant  their  fpeeches,  and 
to  afk  pardon,  were  committed  to  theTower,  there  to  continue  during 
the  king's  pleafure. 

This  temporary  triumph  of  the  court  was  not,  however,  fufficient' 
to  extihguHh  the  courage  of  oppofition,  re-animated  by  the  ftate  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  by  the  confternation  and  anxiety  which,  more 
and  more  on  that  account,  agitated  the  people.  Every  new  con- 
queft  atchieved  by  the  arms  of  France  began  now  to  be  confidered 
as  a  progreffive  ftep  towards  the  eftabliftiment  of  popery  and  arbi- 
trary power  in  England.     Alarmed  and  indignant,  the  nation  could 

*•  Journ.  Commons,  21ft  February*  the  words  of  the  ftatute  of  Edward.     The  one 

11  Lords'  Debates,  vol.  i.   p.   187.    The  party  contended,  that  the  ftatute  provided  for 

king  had  prorogued  the  parliament,  from  the  a  parliament  once  a  year,  abfolutely  and  un- 

22d  November  1675,  to  the  15th  February  conditionally:  the  other  infilled,  that  the  ob- 

1677.     This  was  the  longeft  prorogation,  but  ligation  of  the  king  to  afTemble  a  parliament, 

not  the  longeft  interval  of  parliament,  that  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  nation ; 

happened  in  this  reign.  and  that  *»<•#,  as  well  as  oftner ^  referred  to  the 


The  argument  for  its    diflblution  turned    claufe,  if  need  it* 
entirely  upon  the  pointing  and  conftru&oaof 


no 
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«o  lonfjer  fubaut  to  a  neutrality.,  ia  the  conteft  carried  on  between  c  B  *  *• 
France  and  the  confederate  powers*     In  compliance  with  thefe  fen-    y  — ■  _« 
timents  of  the  nation,  addrefles  of  the  common*  were,  repeatedly,  pre-  awAito'di* 
iented  to  the   king,   praying  him  to  etnter  into  alliances  againft  Si2icafcrai. 
France,  and  promifing  to  aflift  him  with  Supplies  neceflary  for  that  ^"^ 
end  x\     This  fubjed*  at  laft,   engrofled  the  whole  attention  of  par* 
liament,  and  produced,  after  fucceflive  adjournments,  through  the 
remainder  of  this  feflion,  altercations  between  the   court  and  the 
country  party,  which  retarded  the  difpatch  of  public  bufinefs,  and 
Sharpened   political   animofities.      Had   the  king   openly   avowed 
his  purpofe  of  remaining  pacific,  he  muft  of  neceflky  have  foregone 
all  hope  of  the  approbation  of  his  fubje&s,  and  every  claim  upon 
the  generofity  of  their  reprefentatives*     He  profefled  the  moft  cor.  Altercation 
dial  inclination  to  indulge  the  ientimeots  of  the  nation;  but  infifted  king  and  the 
upon  a  liberal  fupply,  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  his- entering  commOM* 
into  the  war,  and   forming   engagements  with  the  confederates. 
The  commons,  diftruftfui  of  his  promifes,  recommended  to  him, 
firft,  to  complete  his  alliknces  with  the  emperor  and  with  Holland; 
And  pledged  themfelves  to  grant  fuppfies,  liberal  and  adequate  to  the 
expenditure  which  thefe  wouM  occafien ;  and,  as  an  earheft  of  ifttcir 
future   generofity,  they  voted  a  fmall  fupply11.     The  king  com- 
plained, that  his  prerogative  was  invaded  by  thfe  di&atorial  language 
of  the  commons,  in  prefcribing  what  meafures  be  ought  to  purfiie 
with  refped  to  peace  and  war ;    and,  in  expreffion  of  his  Tefent- 
ment,  adjourned  the  parliament,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  twenty-  16A  April, 
•eighth  of  January  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  eight. 

This  interval  is  rendered  particularly  memorable,  by  an  event 
which  deeply  afFe&ed  the  ftate  of  politics  and  parties,  and  produced 
the  moft  important  .confequences  to  the  confutation  and  future  pro- 
fperity  of  England.     When  the  ferment  of  the  nation  had  arifen  to 

11  Journ.      Common*,      March,     April,        ,J  Journ.  Commons,  Ajfarcji,  April,  M»y< 
jpaflim.  paffim.     Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ir. 
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C  HnA  P#  ^e  Sighed  P*tcN  and  difquietude  and  alarm  diftra&ed  the  mind  of 
v..-.-    •    the  king,  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  England,  to  folicit  his 
Marriage  of   uncle  to  accede  to  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed,  and  to  pay  his 
Orange  to  °f  addrefles  to  the  lady  Mary.     The  anxious  expe&ation  of  all  parties 
the  lady         jn  England  awaited  the  refolutions  of  Charles.     The  earl  of  Danby, 
.  true    and    conftant    in    his    friendihip    to    the    prince,    embraced 
the  favourable   circumftances    of   this  juncture,   to  urge   the  ad- 
vantages which  would  arife  from  forming  a  nearer  alliance  with  him, 
as  the  moft  likely  expedient   to  reftore  the  good  temper   of  the 
nation,  and  to  procure  tranquillity  to  the  king  "\     Imprefled  with 
the  vievf  of  thefe  advantages,  the  king  fuddenly  adopted  the  refolu- 
4th  Nov.       tion  of  giving  his  niece  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  it 
is  probable,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  view 
of  rendering  this  connexion  fubfervient  to  his  engagements  with 
France ,$,      Whatever  the  intentions  of  Charles,   or   his    minifter, 
might  be,  this  meafure  was  produ&ive  of  eflfeds,  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance,  the  reverfe  of  what  it  feemed  naturally  calculated  to  pro- 
duce.    Although  this  connexion  gave  general  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
people  of  England,  yet,  by  the  refined  intrigues  and  negociations  of 
France,  it  was  really  made  the  inftrument  of  diverting,  for  a  time, 

14  Danby's  Memoirs.                  *,  Temple,    vol.  i.      Dalrymple's    Appendix, 

>s  There  are  the  following  reaf6ns  for  be-  p.  128. 

lieving,  that  Charles  did  not  mean  to  hurt  the  Whatever  the.  views  of  Charles  were,  it  is 

interefts  of  France  by  commenting  to  this  mar-  certain,  that  Lewis  cxprefled  furpiife  and  in- 

riage.     After  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  dignation  when  he  received  the  news  of  die 

he  was  eager  as  ever  to  perfuade  his  nephew  prince  of  Orange's  marriage,  and  intimated 

to  confent  to  a  feparate  peace  with  France,  his  difpleafure  again  ft  Charles,  by  withholding 

He  folicited,  and  obtained,  an  augmentation  of  the  peniipn  he  had  promifed.     Charles,  of- 

his  own  penfion  from  that  kingdom.  He  might  fended  at  the  unexpected  anger  and  negleft 

naturally  expect  to  make  his  nephew  more  de-  of  Lewis,  recalled  his  proclamation  for  the 

pendent  in  confequence  of  this  marriage,  and  adjournment  of  his  parliament  till  April  4, 

obtain,  from  his  fenfe  of  inter  eft  and  grati-  1678,  according  to  his  ftipulation  by  the  fe- 

tude,  what  he  could  not  bring  him  to  confent  cret  treaty,  and  fummoned  it  to  meet  28th 

to  by  importunity,  threats,  or  promifes.     He  January   1678;  and,  in  order  to  regain  its 

firft  endeavoured  to    make  conditions   with  confidence,  he  entered  into  a  league,  offenfive 

the  prince ;    but,    finding   him  untraceable,  and  defenfive,   with  the  States  of  Holland, 

trufted  to  the   operation   of  thefe  motives.  16  th  January  1678.   J  bid. 
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<he  odium  of  the  Englifh  nation  from  herfelf,.  and  of  inflaming  a  CHAP, 
jealoufy  of  the  condu&  of  the  king,  by  fubftituting  an  obje&  of  \  -,*-  ,_j- 
iiear  and  more  affe&ing  danger.  The  daring  ambition  and  extended  made  the 
dominion  of  France,  galling  to  the  people  of  England,  on  accQunt  ^^  of 
x)f  the  hereditary  rivalihip  and  animofity  which  fubfifted  between  jcaloufics  m 
the  two  nations,  became  ftill  more  grievous  and  alarming,  when 
confidered  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  introdu&ion  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  the  eftabliftunent  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 
The  obftinacy  of  the  king,  in  cultivating  and  retaining  his  alliance 
with  France,  fo  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  of  his  people,  and  the 
remonftrances  of  his  parliament,  laid  a  juft  foundation  for  thofe 
fiifpicions,  which  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  vouchers  lately 
brought  to  light.  It  was  almoft  unavoidable  to  conclude,  that  he 
derived  immediate  fupplies  from  the  liberality  of  France,  and  that  he 
had  ground  to  exped  the  aid,  both  of  money  and  of  arms,  to  eftablifli 
the  independence  of  the  crown,  and  to  confirm  its  ufurpations  upon 
the  privileges  of  his  fubje&s.  The  accepting  of  money  from  France, 
was  more  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  the  prince,  than  it  was 
hurtful  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation ;  but  his  plan  of  independence  upon 
parliament,  involved  the  definition  of  all  that  was  faqred  and  dear ; 
and  roufed  the  keen  indignation  and  unremitted  vigilance  of  every 
patriot.  From  whatever  quarter  it  proceeded,  or  by  whomfoeveir 
abetted,  arbitrary  government  was  equally  the  objeft  of  abhorrence. 
Every  prejudice  was  to  be  facrificed,  every  animofity  fufpended, 
every  aid  embraced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  arbitrary 
power — the  confummation  of  national  mifery.  From  principles  fo 
plaufible,  and  arguments  fo  popular,  the  ingenuity  of  French  agents 
eould  be  at  no  lofs  to  extraA  materials  well  fitted  to  work  upon  the 
paflions  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  to  foften,  or  turn  into  a  new* 
channel,  that  jealoufy,  which  threatened  to  obftruft  the  career  of 
their  viftories  upon  the  continent.  The  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  it  was  now  infinuated,  rauft  utterly  cut  off  all  hope,  from 

G2  the 
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the  patriot!*  party,  of  deriving  proteQion  or  fupport  from  lib 
talettta,  hi  defence  of  their  violated  law*  and  tottering  confutation. 
Gratitude  for  the  honour  he  bad  received*  and  dependence  on  future 
favours,  would  unavoidably  bend  him  into  a  compliance  with  the 
defires  of  his  uncle  and  fktheMn<4aw,  whife  his  reverfionary  expec- 
tations upon  the  throne  of  England  would  captivate  his  ambition, 
and  difpofe  him  to  connive  at  every  effort  calculated  to  extend  that 
power,  which  might,  one  day,  defcend  into  his  own  hands  ,#.  The 
fame  engine  of  policy  was  employed  to  undermine  the  confidence 
and  in  Hoi-  which  the  prince  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  States  of  Holland,  and  to 
weaken  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  their  counfels.  What  had 
they  to  expeft,  but  that  the  influence  of  Charles  and  James,  of 
whofe  iU~will  they  bad  fo  many  proofs,  would  be  exerted  to  give 
every  aid  to  advance  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  their  relation* 
at  the  expence  of  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  States  ?  A 
recent  event  was  improved  to  give  colour  to  thefe  infinuatione  and 
fufpicions.  The  State  of  Gueklerland  had  made  a  tender  of  the 
fovereignty  of  their  province  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  which,  it 
appeared,  his  prudence,  rather  than  his  moderation,  had  induced 
him*  to  decline.  He  did  not  mftanriy  rejett  this  offer $  he  Hounded 
the  fentimeata  of  the  reft  of  the  provinces ;  he  found  them  againft 
the  meafure ;  and  had,  therefore,  waved  the  acceptance  of  a  dignity, 
which,  without  their  concurrence,  mull  have  been  extremely  muti- 
lated and  precarious '*. 

The  effects  of  thefe  intrigues  of  France,  and  the  ftrain  of  argu- 
ment with  which  they  were  artfully  glofled,  were  now  manifeft, 
both  in  Holland  and  in  England.  In  the  former,  the  dread  of  diftant 
danger,  from  the  ambition  of  France,  yielded  to  the  domeftic 
jealoufy  of  the  talents  and  afpiring  temper  of  the  prince  of  Orange* 
His  intereft  began  to  fink  apace  }  that  of  the  Louvefteiu  fadioa  to 
afcend ;  and  the  projeft  of  a  feparate  peace  with  France,  without 

**  Dairy niplc,  Ap.  p.  128.  142,  [1  Ncuvile,  T.  4.    Life  of  William. 
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ttgard  to  the  confederates,  was  every  dar  gaining  profelytes**.     In  c  H  A  p« 

1  I'm 

England,  the  view*  of  France,  though  in  a  dandeftine  manner,  «-■  ■*  ■   * , 
were  no  lefs  effe&ually  promoted.     Perfons  of  high  rank  and  repu-  The  agents 
tation  began  to  hold  intercourfe  with  the  French  agents,  and  to  andthc 
concert    meafurar  for  preventing    the  war,  which  they,   and  the  l**^foon*. 
party  in  oppofition,  with  whom  they  were  conhe&ed,  had  hitherto  "mteu?the 
urged  with  fervour  and   importunity-      The  danger  of  arbitrary 
power,  imminent  and  formidable,  abforbed  every  other  paffion,  and 
fan&ified,  in  their  eye_s,  every  mean  or  expedient  by  which  it  could 
be  averted.     That  the  afiiftance  of  France  might  be  fuccefsfully  cm- 
ployed  to  this  purpofe,  was  an  opinion,  not  weakly  or  cbrruptly 
adopted  in  confequence  of  the  fedulous  application  and   fpecioua 
fophiftry  of  her  agents,  or  the  influence  of  her  money  profufely  dif- 
perfed  among  the  members  of  parliament,  but  founded  upon  th$ 
conviction  of  a  real,  though  very  unexpe&ed  and  extraordinary 
coalition  of  interefts  and  defigns.     To  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  of  difbanding 
military  power  of  England,  was  an  objeft  of  fuch  magnitude  in  the     e  army* 
eyes  of  Lewis  and  the  Englifh  patriots,  that  all  their  private  anU* 
mofities  vanifhed  before  it.     The  latter  were  afraid,  that  a  (landing 
army,  if  once  eftablifhed  in  England,  would  be  employed  to  over* 
turn  their  liberties,  and  to  fix  the  roots  of  exorbitant  prerogative. 
The  French  king  was  afraid,  that  the  current  of  national  opinion 
would  overpower  the  private  inclinations  of  Charles,  and  finally 
dire£  the  operations  of  that  army,  in  conjunction  with  the  cofitfe-     „ 
derates,  to  reduce  his  conquefts  in  Flanders,     The  diflblution  of  the  and  of  dif- 
parliament   of  England  was  an  objedt  of  equal  folicitude  to  Lewis  p°Jliamenu 
and  to  the  Englifh  patriots.     To  the  former  it  was  obnoxious,  bc- 
caufe  it  had  fet  itfelf  in  determined  oppofition  to  his  project* ;   and, 
not  fatisfied  with  having  torn  their  monarch  from  his  intereft,  they 
now  wanted  to  compel  hifn  to  take  an  adtive  part  in  overturning 
that  power,*  which  he  had  formerly  laboured  to  enlarge.     By  the 

11  Neuvile.    Life  of  William. 
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C  HijA  ?#  P**"018  f^e  difibiution  of  parliament  was  eagerly  purfued ;  becaufifc 
u,  — — » ^  though  their  influence  had  increased  in  the  late  feflion,  yet  there 
ftill  remained  in  the  houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  dock  of  their  original 
loyalty,  as  rendered  it  difficult  to  fix  a  majority  of  members  in  oppo- 
fitiontolhe  intereft  of  the  court.  An  hatred  to  lo«l  Danby,  which, 
for  reafons  already  mentioned,  a&uated  both  Lewis  and  the  leading 
members  of  oppofition,  alfo  formed  an  illiberal,  but  neverthelefs  a 
powerful,  bond  of  union  between  -them  ;  and  employed  their  com* 
hined  efforts  to  accomplish  his  diigrace,  by  whatever  means  it  could 
be  obtained  *\ 

But  though  thefe  motives  of  union  between  France  and  the  patri- 
otic party  were  manifeft  and  forcible,  yet  the  latter  were  extremely 
diffident  about  the  friendihip  of  jhe  former;  and  the  advantages  they 
expe&ed  from  it,   were  partial  and  reftri&ed.     They  were  well 
pleafed  to  find  that  France  was  jealous  of  the  conduft  of  Charles ;  and* 
that  (he  was  perfuaded,  that  it  was  not  her  intereft  that  he  ffiould 
become  mafter  of  the  liberties  of  his  people.     They  therefore  con* 
fented  to  aft  in  concert  with  her,  for  the  obftruftion  of  that  event : 
Bnlon  be-       But  it  was  only  in  an  indirect  and  concealed  manner,  and  in  a  limited 
and  the  po-     degree,  that  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  could  undertake  to  con- 
unn^rwUnd  cur  w^^  ^e  v*ews  °f  France.    To  have  coincided  openly  or  avow- 
conftrained.     edly  with  her  fchemes,  or  even  to  have  ufed  expreflions  of  amity  and 
peace  in  any  one  inftance  whatever  where  her  interefts  were  at  ftake, 
would  have  been  fuch  an  offence  to  the  ftrongeft  prejudices  of  the 
nation,  and  fuch  a  glaring  contradidion  to  their  own  avowed  fenti- 
ments,  as  mud  utterly  have  extinguiflied  their  credit  for  integrity  and 
patriotifm.      Nay,  they  durft  not  even  engage  direftly,  to  oppofe 
the  granting  of  money  to  the  king,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  a  war 
with  France,  left  they  fhould  incur  the  charge  of  inconfiftency,  or  the 
more  infamous  reproach  of  favouring  her  interefts.     They  propofed 
therefore    to     clog    the    fupplies    with    claufes    injurious    to    the 

'J  Dalrymple,  Ap.   p.  129.    Memoir?  de-8ari]lon,  p.  131. 
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prerogative ;  to  annex  difagreeable  conditions  to  them  ;  to  do  every  c  H  A  p« 
thing  to  give  the  court  vexation-;  which-  they  reprefented  to  the 
French  agents,  as  the  moft  efFe&ual  method  of  throwing  the  king 
again  into  the  arms  of  Lewis  *°.  So  fenfible  were  the  leaders  of  the 
country  party  of  the  odium  of  encountering,  and  the  impoflibility  of 
overcoming,  the  national  antipathy  to  France,  that  they  propofed  to 
cover  their  defigns  of  ferving  her,  with  every  external  appearance  of 
hoftility  j  and  even  to  join  in  importuning  the  king  to  the  declara?- 
tioa  of  war  againft  her  *\  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  French  agents 
formed  very  high  expectations  from  the  engagements  of  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  fa&ion :  on  the  contrary,  they  exprefled  themfelves 
with  great  diffidence  and  uncertainty  when  they  mentioned  this  con-* 
ne&ion,  and  reprefented  it  as  unexpected  and  myfterious :  nor  was  it 
long  before  they  changed  their  political  fyftem,  and  entered  again 
into  a  treaty  Avith  Charles,,  as  conftituting  a  bafis  of  concord,  more 
natural,  and  more  likely  to  endure  and  to  anfwer  their  expectations* 
than  the  cafual,  tranfient,.  and  conftrained  friendflup  of  her  political 


10  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  129..  Memoire  dc 
Barillon,  p.  131. 

*'  Barillon  writes  to  Lewis,  nth  April 
1678}  that  in  order  to  prevent  great  fup- 
plies  of  men  and  money  being  fent  from  Eng- 
land into  Flanders  in  fupport  of-  the  confede- 
rates, the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  had 
reprefented,  that  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
prefs  king  Charles  to  declare  war  againft 
France,  before  the  parliament  granted  the 
fupplies;  and* they  propofed  that  the  French 
king  fhould  infift  upon  having  an  anfwer  from 
Charles,  whether  he  actually  intended  to  de- 
clare war  againft* him  or  not.  They  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  the  French  ambaflador, 
that  this  could  have  no  pernicious  effed  with 
regard  to  the  intereft  of  France,  nor  be  the 
occafion  of  Charles  entering  into  war  with  her, 
unlefs  he  was  already  refolved  to  do  it,  DaL 
Ap.  p.  136. 

From  this  information  it  appears,  that  the 
popular  leaders  ftill  entertained  fome  fufpi- 


cion  that  Lewis  and  Charles  acled  in  con- 
cert. By  this  demand  they  put  the  fincerity> 
of  the  former,  in  courting  a  connexion  with 
them,  to  the  teft.  They  wanted  not  only  to 
be  fatisfied  themfelves  that  Lewis  was  fincere  ; 
but  they  required  fuch  evidence  of  this  as 
might  (atisfy  their  friends,  when  they  came  to- 
difcover  to  them  this  myfterious  union.  The 
great;  object  of  the  popular  leaders,  was  to 
prevent  fupplies  from  being  given  to  an  army,- 
which,,  apon  whatever  pretext  it  had  been 
raifed,  might  one  day  be  employed  to  change 
the  form  of  government,  and  annihikte  the 
exiftencc  of  parliament.  They  knew  well, . 
that  Charles  was  extremely  reluctant  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  France;  and  that  he  would 
embrace  every  pretext  to  delay  or  evade  it* 
The  withholding,  of  the  fupplies  would  afford 
him  that  pretext:  and  for  this  they  engaged. 
Thus  fax  they  afted  in  concert  with  France ; 
but  in  perfect  con&ftency  with  their  own  views 
of  the  intereft  of  England. . 

enemies; . 
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enemies**.  As, this  defcription  of  the  motives  and  fentiments  of 
the  French  agenfs,  is. founded  upon  the  memorials  and  letters  which 
refer  to  their  cor  refpondcnce ;  fo  h  is  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  the  mea- 
fures  of  parliament,  coincident  with  the  period  of  their  corefpondence, 
and  purfiied  at  the  inftigation  of  the  popular  party.  It  is  indeed  cu- 
rious to.ojbferve,  how  much  the  memorials  and  other  vouchers  of  this 
corrcfpondcnce  between  the  French  agents  and  the  popular  leaders, 
and  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  latter,  contribute  to  devclopc 
the  caufes  of  political  events,  which  formerly  appeared  dark  and  in- 
fcrutable ;  to  reconcile  meafures  feemingly  inconfiftent,  and  to  reftore 
unity  of  defign  and  fteadinefs  of  principle  to  characters,  which,  upon 
imperfect  information,  wear  the  refemblance  of  verfatility  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Parliament  After  many  adjournments,  the  fixteenth  feflion  of  this  parliament 

28th  January  was  continued  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  The  alliance  with  the 
States,  the  forwardnefs  of  naval  preparations,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
niece  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  furniflied  his  majefty  with  popular 
fubjeds  for  addreffing  his  parliament,  and  plaufible  arguments  for 

31ft  January.  foftching  fupply.  Though  the  commons  prefented  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  to  the  king,  for  having  married  his  niece  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  yet  they  omitted  to  mention  his  alliance  with  the  States, 

4th  May.        thereby  referving  it  for  future  cenfure,  as  inadequate  for  reftraining 

*x  By  thU  treaty,  (27th  May  1678,)  Charles  time  proposals  for  peace  were  to  be  accepted, 

engages  to  remain  in  perfect  neutrality,  in  cafe  Dal.  Ap.  p.  162, 163,  164. 
proposals  for  peace  offered  at  Nimeguen,  (hould         This  lafl:  condition   fhows    us    the   limita- 

not  be  accepted  before  two  months  expired ;  dons  and  referve,  with  which  the  leaders  of 

and   to   recal  the    troops   he   had  fent  into  oppofition  had  entered  into  engage ments  with 

Flanders.      By  a  feparate  article,  the  French  France :    and    how   little  of  her  confidence 

king  becomes  bound,  to  pay  Charles  fix  mil-  they  had  acquired,  iince  (he  efteemad  the  fuf- 

lions  of  liyres  tournois,  upon  the  exprefs  con-  pen£on  of  parliament,  a  better  fecurity  for  her 

dition,  that  the  king  of  England  mould  not  intereft,  than  their  influence  and  engagements; 

only  recal  his  troops  from  Flanders,  hut  that  ^  few  months  after  this,   Charles   projected 

thofe  iroops  mould  be  difbanded,  as  foon  as  another  treaty  with  France,  by  which  .he  was 

they  fhould  arrive  in  his  dominions ;  and  alfa,  to  aflifl  the  Swedes  with  a  fleet,  to  recojier  the 

that  lie  ihould  prorogue  Ids   parliament  ibr  places  taken  by  the  duke  of  Srandenburgh. 

four  months  at  leafl,   to  be  computed  from  Ibid.  178. 
the  expiration  of  two  months,  within  which 

7  the 
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the  power  of  France,  and  fecuring  the  proteftant  religion.     They   c  H  A  p- 
voted  a  fupply  of  one  million,  for  enabling  his  majefty  to  enter  into    u  •— „~  -j 
adual  war  againft  the  French  king;   but,  in  every  fubfequent  debate   18th  &  23d 
relative  to  the  means  of  raifing  it,  difcovered  the  utmoft  jealoufy  Exprefs  dif- 
of  the  king's  fincerity,  and  at  laft  came  to  the  refolution,  not  to  truft  £^oflhe 
him  with  money,  till  fatisfadtion  was  given  in  matters  of  religion  %\   *9^APriI« 
They  entered  into  the  ftate  of  the  -nation ;  revived  the  apprehenfions 
of  .the  danger  of  popery ;  and  drew  up  reafons  to  be  urged  to  the 
lords,  in  a  conference,  for  perfuading  them  to  co-operate  in  feeking 
fome  effe&ual  remedy  againft  this  growing  evil.     They  addrefled  the  7*  May- 
king  a'feeond  time,   complaining  of  the   pernicious   effedls  of  his     , 
delay  in  not  anfwering  their  former  addrefs  ;  and  praying  him  to 
remove  evil  cQunfellors.     His  majefty  complained  of  this  addrefs  to 
the  lords,  and,  offended  with  the  difrefpettful  behaviour  of  the  com-   Prorogued 

'  '  #  r  13th  May. 

mons,  prorogued  the  parliament. 

Nothing  could  be  more  embarraffing  than  the  fituation  in  which  Embarraff- 

0  °  9  m  mentofthe 

the  king  now  found  himfelf  involved,  by  that  diftruft  and  jealoufy  king, 
which  his  former  attachment  to  France,  and  his  undecided  conduft, 
had  excited.  To  whatever  quarter  he  turned  his  eyes,  difficulties 
ftarted  before  him,  and  upon  whatever  refolution  he  fixed,  he  muft 
lay  his  account  with  cenfure  and  reproach.  He  had  augmented  his 
navy  and  army :  he  had  fent  the  duke  of  Monmouth  with  a  body 
of  troops  into  the  Netherlands;  and  made  every  preparation,  as 
far  as  the  fupplies  granted  would  extend;  to  enter  into  war  with 
France.  Should  he  now  difcontinue  warlike  preparations,  it  would 
be  admitted  as  an  unqueftionable  evidence  of  his  diflimulation, 
and  of  his  inflexible  adherence  to  Lewis.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  continuance  of  his  preparations,  and  the  augmentation 
of  his  forces,  kept  alive  the  jealoufy  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation  j 
and,  by  bringing  an  additional  incumbrance  upon  his  revenue,  in- 
creafed  his  dependence  upon  parliament.     The  prefliire  of  this  di- 

aj  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  v.  p.  282. 

H  lemma 
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CHAP,  lemma  he  attempted  to  transfer  to  parliament,  which,  after  a  proroga- 

\—  -v--j    tion  of  ten  days,  met  for  the  feventeenth  feffion.     The  king  declared 

Scffion  of       his  refolution  to  fave  Flanders,  either  by  peace  or  war,  as  circum- 

par  ament.      ftances  fhould  direct :  That,  in  either  view,  it  was  neceflary  to  keep 

up  a  ftrong  force  by  fea  and  land ;  but,  as  that  depended  upon  the 

fupplies,  he  left  it  to  their  choice,  to  provide  for  the  maintaining,  or 

the  difbanding,  of  the  army. 

Ill-humour  of       The  commons  not  only  (hifted  the  difficulty  from  themfelves,  but, 

the  commons. 

with  great  addrefs,  retorted  it  upon  the  king;  by  refolving,  that,  if  he 
entered  into  a  war  with  France,  they  would  fupport  and  affift  him ; 
but  that,  if  he  declined  to  do  it,  they  would  then  provide  for 
the  fpeedy  difbanding  of  the  army*4.  As  if  fincerely  defirous 
to  return  to  a  good  underftanding  with  the  commons,  the  king 
imparted  the  ftate  of  his  negociations  with  fuch  an  air  of  can- 
dour, as  feemed  calculated  to  remove  all  diftruft  of  his  fincerity 
and  defigns.  He  informed  them,  that  there  was  a  near  profpedt 
pf  peace  with  France,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  difmifs 
either  the  fleet  or  army,  before  it  was  concluded.     The  only  return 

*8th  May.  which  the  commons  made  to  this  meflage,  was  a  vote,  that  all 
the  forces  raifed  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  fhould  be  forthwith  paid  off  and  dis- 
banded ;  and  that  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fhould 

6th  &  20th     be  raifed  by  monthly  afleflments  for  that  purpofe.     They  voted  a 
fupply  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  extraordinary  charges  of 
the  navy  and  ordnance;  for  paying  the  princefs  of  Orange's  portion ; 
and  for  the  repayment  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  borrowed 

aift  June.  upon  the  credit  of  additional  excife;  but  they  precluded  all  hope 
of  farther  aid,  and  anfwered  his  majefty's  urgent  and  repeated  im- 
portunities, by  a  refolution  that  the  people  fhould  be  charged  with 
no  more  money  during  that  feffion  of  parliament. 

14  Journ.  Commons*  25th  and  27th  May; 

The 
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The  meafures  now  recited,  urged    by  oppofition,    and    adopted  CHAP, 
by  the  commons,  in  the  three  preceding  feflions  of  parliament,  convey  __t 

no  favourable  idea  of  their  principles  and  temper ;  and  were  we  to  Apology  for 
judge  between  the  court  and  them,  merely,  from  thofe  evidences  *  cm' 
which  are  comprehended  within  the  circle  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, though  we  might  not  acquit  the  former  of  the  charge  of  dupli- 
city, yet  a  confiderable  portion  of  cenfure  would  certainly  be 
affigned  to  the  latter.  A  fpirit  of  fa&ion  appeared,  in  wrangling  and 
debating  about  every  queftion,  however  trifling,  wherein  difrefpe£t 
could  be  fhown  to  their  fovereign,  or  difapprobation  of  his  meafures 
exprefled.  When  we  take  into  account  preceding  and  concurring 
circumftances,  the  inflexibility  of  the  king  in  the  profecution  of  mea- 
fures, no  lefs  peirnicipus  to  the  interefts,  than  contrary  to  the  incli- 
nations, of  his  people  2  When  we  confider  the  diftruft  of  his  parlia- 
ment, at  the  period  of  their  fervent  loyalty;  the  frequent  and  long 
difcontinuance  of  their  counfels ;  and  above  all,  when  we  difcovcr, 
that  even,  while  holding  out  the  faireft  language,  and  affe&ing  an 
anxiety  to  gratify  the  wifhes  of  his  people,  he  was  privately  occu- 
pied in  renewing  his  alliance  with  France,  and  devoting  himfelf  to 
her  interefts ;  every  expreffion  of  diftruft,  or  difrefpeft,  upon  the  part 
of  the  commons,  every  fcheme  of  bridling  his  power  and  thwarting 
his  will,  appear  no  more  than  merited  refentment,  and  a  neceflary 
defence  againft  the  enormous  treachery  of  his  conduct. 

Emboldened  by  the  fecret  affurance  of  the  neutrality  of  England,  France 
the  French  agents  contrived  refined  diftin&ions,  to  evade  the  condi-  conditions  fhe 
tions  which  they  had  already  admitted  as  the  bafis  of  a '  general  for  a^ace/* 
peace.     They  had  promifed  to  deliver  up  the  frontier  towns  which 
had  been  taken  in  Flanders,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  but, 
having  fpecified  no  time  for  the  fulfilling  of  this,  they  now  avowed 
their  intentions  of  retaining  thefe  towns,  till  fatisfa&ion  fhould  be 
made  to  their  ally,  the  king  of  Sweden,  for  the  territory  he  had  loft 

H  2  during 
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during  the  war  *'.     The  indignation  raifed  by  this  event  was  fo  high 
and   general,   that,  in   order   to  maintain  the  fhadow  of  fincerityv  ' 
Charles  was  under  the  neceflity  of  affuming  a  menacing  tone  j  and 
Sir  William     cf  putting  himfelf  into    an   hoftile  pofture.      He  fent  fir  Williamr 

Temple  fent  .  . 

to  enter  into    Temple  into  Holland,  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  States.     His 

an  alliance 

with  the  ambaflador  accomplifhed  his  bufinefs  with  difpatch  and  fuccefs,  fiiit- 
atcs*  able   to  the  alacrity  and  ardour  with  which  he  entered  upon  it. 

He  concluded  an  alliance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  States ; 
by  which  the  king  of  England  became  engaged  to  make  war  with 
France,  if  flie  did  not  deliver  up  the  towns  in  queftion  before  the 
expiration  of  two  months  a6.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  the  ferious  intention  of  Charles  to  proceed  to  a  war  when  that 
period  fhould  arrive,  as  is  evident,  from  his  anxiety  to  avert  the 
crifis  of  putting  his  fidelity  and  honour  to  the  teft.  Within 
a  few   days  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed*  the    French 

Wv"°tVnedbv  k*ng  f°r  complying  with  his  demand,  a  meflenger  was  difpatched 

tke  wavering  t0  fir  William  Temple,  commanding  him  to  ufe  entreaties  with 
the  Swedifh  ambaflador,  to  confent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns 
in  Flanders ;  and  promifing,  after  the  peace,  to  ufe  effectual  mea- 
fures  for  recovering  certain  towns,  which  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
loft  in  Germany*7.  The  well-known  chara&er  of  DeCros,  the  mef- 
fenger  difpatched  upon  this  bufinefs  from  England,  who  was  an 
agent  for  Sweden,  and  a  tool  of  the  French  ambaflador  Barillon,  his 
officioufnefs  in  publifhing  his  errand  wherever  he  pafled,  and  infinu- 
ating  that  this  meafure  had  been  taken  in  concert  with  France,  en- 
tirely overfet  the  hopes  raifed  in  the  States  by  fir  William  Temple's 
embafly,    and    conftrained    them    to   haften  a  feparate  peace  with 

The  States      France,  the  very  fnare  in  which  Lewis  had  prepared  to  entangle 

make  peace  r 

with  France,  them.  Though  Charles  had  every  reafon  to  expeft  this  event, 
and  certainly  wifhed  to  bring  it  about,  he  counterfeited  the  utmoft 

*  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  36^.     *  u  Ibid.  *7  Ibid. 

furprife 
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furprife  and  indignation;  immediately  difpatched  Mr.  Hyde,  to  per-  c  H  A  p« 

J.  !• 

fuade  the  States  to  refule  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  figned  by   *- — ' 

their  ambaflador ;  and  to  aflure  them  of  his  entering  into  the  war 
with  heart  and  vigour. 

The    whole  condutf:  of  Charles   with  refpeft   to  the    peace    of  obfcr^tioni 

1  r  upon  the 

Nimiguen,  appears  fo  wavering,  capricious,  and  weak,  that  it  is  conduftof 
no  wonder  if  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  true  motives 
from  which  it  proceeded;  or  to  determine,  how  far,  and  at  what 
time,  he  was  fmcere,  and  really  meant  what  he  fpoke  and  declared. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  prevailing  bent  of  Charles's 
affe&ion  inclined  him  to  favour  the  intereft  of  France,  and  the  de- 
pravity of  his  political  fyftem  made  him  believe,  that  a  connection 
with  her  was  mod  propitious  to  his  independence  and  power.  This 
object,  therefore,  he  ever  kept  in  view,  and  purfued,  through  the 
greateft  paft  of  his  reign,  with  more  conftancy  and  diligence  than 
he  difcovered  on  any  other  occafion.  Timidity  was  a  ftrong  in- 
gredient in  the  temper  of  Ctaarlcs,  and  prevented  him  from  perform- 
ing fome  of  thofe  engagements  to  which  he  had  bound  himfelf  by 
his  alliance  with  France:  he  was  dilatory  and  evafive,  about  de- 
claring himfelf  a  Roman  catholic,  one  of  x  the  conditions  of  his 
firft  fecret  treaty:  he  yielded  to  the  impatience  of  the  nation, 
by  the  calling  of  meetings  of  parliament,  upon  different  occa- 
fions,  after  he  had  engaged  to  fufpend  them :  he  difappointed 
France,  by  fuddenly  making  peace  with  Holland,  after  the  fecond 
Dutch  war :  he  ftill  more  grievoufly  offended  her,  by  giving  his 
niece  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  If  ever  Charles  failed 
in  his  engagements  to  France,  it  did  not  arife  from  want  of  at- 
tachment, but  from  fear,  and  the  love  of  eafe,  which  occafionally 
predominated,  and  defeated  the  impulfe  of  his  ftrongeft  prejudices. 
The  experience  .the  French  king  had  of  Charles's  flu&uating  con- 
dud,  excited  a  diftruft  of  his  fidelity  in '  fulfilling  the  conditions, 
of  the  later  treaties  into  which  they  entered.'     As  the  gratification 

of 
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c  H  A  p-  of  ambition  was  the  fqle  objed  of  all  the  political  meafures  of 
u«  — -^  Lewis,  he  did  not  fcruple  at  the  means  fubfervient  to  this  end, 
whatever  they  were ;  and  therefore,  occafionally,  tampered  with  the 
party  in  oppofition  in  England ;  a  fpecies  of  condudt,  which  ex- 
preffed  contempt  and  ingratitude  towards  Charles.  The  infidious 
conftru&ion  which  the  French  agents  put  upon  the  marriage  of  the* 
lady  Mary,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  as  the  inftrument  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  England,  and  the  clofe  correfpondence  they  held  at 
that  time  with  the  party  in  oppofition,  mjy  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  excited  a  tranfient  indignation  in  the  breaft  of  Charles.  But 
there  was  nothing  that  feemed  more  to  have  rankled  in  his  mind,  than 
a  peremptory  and  infolent  requifition  of  the  French  king,  that  the 
army  of  England  {hould  not  exceed  eight  thoufand  men.  In  what- 
ever light  he  confidered  this  demand,  it  was  mortifying  to  him. 
How  ungrateful  in  Lewis,  to  call  in  queftion  the  fincerity  of  that 
attachment,  which  he  had  maintained  fo  long,  and  to  which  he  had 
facrificed  fo  much  ?  How  humiliating,  to  infinuate  that  his  power 
was  fo  low,  that  he  could  not  be  the  matter  of  his  own  army  ? 
It  is  not  furprifing,  that,  under  thefe  impreflions,  Charles  exprefled 
indignation,  which  had  every  appearance  of  fincere  enmity,  and 
determined  refentment  againft  France.  Sit  William  Temple  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  himfelf  was  deceived  by  appearances;  and  certainly 
expe&ed,  that  his  matter  was  to  ftand  to  the  confequences  of  the  in- 
ftrudions,  with  which  he  was  charged  in  his  fecond  embafly  to  the 
States  *8.  In  the  mediation  of  peace,  Charles  was  certainly  fincere. 
The  embarraffments  of  his  revenue,  altercations  with  his  parliament, 
the  failure  of  every  expe&ation  of  railing  his  power  by  the  aid 
of  the  French  king,  who  had  humbled  him  by  the  propofal  of 
reducing  his  army,  rendered  him  fincerely  defirous  that  a  ge- 
*   neral  peace  {hould  take  place.      So  far  as  threats  could  contribute 

*•  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  366. 
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to  that  end,  he  was  willing  to  go:  but,  certainly  he  did  not  mean 
to  advance  farther,  or  really  to  enter  into  a  war  ". 

In  the  laft  feffion  of  this  parliament,  we  behold  oppofition  fuc- 
cefsful  and  triumphant,  not  only  in  over-ruling  public  meafures 
againft  the  influence  and  wifhes  of  the  court,  but  in  gratifying  pri- 
vate pique  and  refentment ;  and  overturning  the  power  of  the  mi- 
nifter,  againft  whom  they  had,  in  vain,  directed  their  mod  violent 
attacks  in  the  preceding  feflions. 

The  gratification  of  party  refentment,  in  the  ruin  of  lord  Danby,  *-ord  D*nty 
was  accomplifhed  by  bafe  artifice,  and  furnifhes  an  objection  to  the 
integrity  and  honour,  rather  than  any  evidence  of  the  weaknefs  and 
credulity,  of  thofe  who  conduced  it.  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  lord  Danby  was,  in  heart  and  principle,  a  violent  adverfary  to 
the  intereft  of  France,  and  that  he  oppofed  the  king's  propenfity  to 
French  alliances,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  remaining  in 
office.  Fully  fenfible  of  this,  the  French  king,  in  his  turn,  hated 
that  minifter;  and  inftrufted  his  agents  in  England  to  ufe  every 
effort,  in  concert  with  the  popular  party,  to  bring  about  his  dif- 
grace.  Montague,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  who  received 
the  inftru&ions  which  Danby  reluctantly  communicated,  concern- 

*?  It    was    generally    believed,    that    the  time,  if  ever  in  his  life,  fincere,  and  meant 

meflage  of  De  Cros  was  contrived  in  concert  what  he  declared  ;  but  let  it  be  obferved,  that 

with  the  French  ambaflador,  and  that  the  ef-  an  event,  poilerior  to  the  date  of  fir  William 

fed  of  it  was  juft  what  was  intended  and  de-  Temple's  embafly   and  the  difpatch   of  De 

fired.     It  contradided  the  inftruaions  of  fir  Cros,  infpired  that  fincerity.     The  rumour  of 

William    Temple,    overthrew  his   authority,  a  popifti  plot  had  gone  abroad ;  it  gained  eafy 

drove  the  States  into  defpair,  and  made  them  belief,  and  fpread  univerfal  horror.     Though 

ru(h,  with  imprudent  celerity,  into  a  feparate  the  king  did  not  believe  the  plot,  he  was  no 

peace.     Dalrymple,   Ap.   p.  180.     Rerefby,  kfs  alarmed  with  the  profpeft  of  the  internal 

p.  66.  combuftion  that  the  popular  belief  of  it  was 

The  indignation  exprefled  by  Charles  upon  likely   to  produce.     To  avert  this,  he  em- 

the  news  of  this  peace,  and  the  vehemence  braced  the  earlieft  opportunity    which    the 

with  which  he  intreated  the  States  to  evade  date   of  political   affairs  fuggefted,  of  enga- 

the  confirmation  of  it,  feemed  to  furniih  an  ging  the  paffions  of  the  people,  and  of  tranf- 

argument  in  refutation  of  what  is  above  af-  ferring  to  a   foreign  object  that  enthufiafm 

ferted,    and  in  fupport  of  the  opinion   that  and  phrenzy,  which  he  fbrefaw  that  nothing 

Charles  was  fincere  in  the  refolution  of  enter-  but  blood  and  deflru&ion  could  appeafe. 
ing  into  a  war  with  France.    He  was  at  that 

5  ing 
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C  HirA  P*  *nS  tne  favourable  inclinations  of  his  matter  towards  France,  entered, 

v— -> *    with  cordiality,  into  the  interefts  of  the  French  court,  devoted  him- 

felf  to  her  fervice,  and  became  her  penfioner ,0.  Finding  that  lord 
Danby,  who,  probably,  efteemed  him  the  lefs  upon  that  accountf 
was  unwilling  to  fecond  his  views  of  preferment  in  England,  he 
fomented  the  prejudices  of  the  French  king  againft  that  nobleman. 
He  came  over  to  England  without  the  permiflion  of  the  court,  and, 
in  profecution  of  his  refentment  and  engagements,  entered  into  a 
•  clofe  connection  with  the  popular  party,  and  difclofed  to  them  the 
fecret  of  Danby *s  correfpondence  with  France.  Two  letters,  which 
lord  Danby  had  written  to  Montague  upon  the  fubje&  of  the 
French  alliance,  were  produced  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
odium  of-  the  crime  alleged,  and  its  coincidence  with  the  detection 
of  the  popifh  plot,  excited  the  indignation  of  many  who  were  un- 
tainted with  the  prejudices  of  party,  fuperfeded  evidence,  and  pre- 
vented that  fair  diftribution  of  guilt,  which  muft  have  refulted  from 
a  calm  and  accurate  inveftigation  of  fads.  It  was  not  admitted,  as 
any  extenuation  of  Danby's  crime,  that  the  letters  carried  marks  of 
his  difapprobation ;  for  the  king's  fubfeription  was  annexed  to  them, 
importing  that  they  were  written  by  his  order  and  authority.  The 
evidences  of  the  voluntary  and  more  aggravated  guilt  of  Montague, 
as  if  he  had  made  atonement  for  it  by  treachery,  were  not  allowed 
to  be  brought  forward.  Matter  of  impeachment  was  voted  againft 
the  minifter ;  articles  were  founded  upon  it,  and  carried  up  to  the 
houfe  of  lords  s\ 

The  fate  of  lord  Danby  ftands  upou  record  as  a  warning  to 
minifters,  to  refign  their  power  and  refponfibility  the  moment  they 
are  called  upon,  to  aft  againft  their  own  convi&ion,  and  to  aid  and 
abet  thofe  meafures,  which  their  judgment  and  heart  condemn.  The 
true  fource  of  his  difgrace  was  not  his  fervices,  but  his  oppofition  to 

30   Dairy  mple,    Ap.   p*    192.       Rcrefby,        3'  Journ.  Commons,  19th,  21ft,  23d  De- 
p.  77.  cember. 

France; 
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France ;  but  this  misfortune,  however  unmerited  and  capricious,  he  c  H  A  *• 

XX*  «. 

never  could  have  incurred,  if  he  had  refigned  his  power  upon  the  *- 


call  of  principle,  and  been  content  to  tread  in  the  humble  path  of 
privacy  and  retirement* 

The  laft  meafure,  purfued  by  the  advice  of  lord  Danby,  was  the  Diffolutioa 
diflblution  of  parliament.  He  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  its 
violence.  The  diflblution  of  parliament,  an  object  long  and  vehe- 
mently defired  by  the  popular  leaders,  was  purchafed  by  them  with 
a  promife  to  facrifice  their  private  refentment,  and  to  drop  all  further 
profecution  of  the  minifter,  provided  he  retired  from  office  and  from 
power  3\  The  king  himfelf  began  to  tremble  at  the  apprehenfion  of 
thofe  difcoveries,  which  a  keen  inveftigation  of  the  evidence  againft  his 
minifter  muft  tieceflarily  bring  to  light;  and,  left  the  diflblution  of 
parliament  fliould  not  be  fufficient  to  prevent  it,  he  privately  granted 
him  ajpardon,  in  bar  of  a  future  impeachment  "•  The  fecond  parlia- 
ment of  Charles,  which  had  now  completed  its  eighteenth  feffion, 
was  prorogued  to  the  thirtieth  of  December  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy-eight,  and  diflblved  the  twenty-fourth  of  January 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-nine. 

In  reviewing  the  hiftory  of  this  parliament,    we  are  naturally  andcharafter 
ftruck  with  the  Angular  contrail  of  fentiments  and  temper,  which  parliament  of 
chara&erife  its  commencement  and  conclufion.     Though  the  lapfe  Charles- 
of  time,   and  the  fucceflion  of  members,  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
account  for  alterations  in  their  political  fentiments,  yet  thefe  coultf 
neither  have  been  fo  remarkable,  nor  produ&ive  of  fuch  violent 
effeds,  without  the  concurrence  of  various  events,  which  fill  up  the 
intermediate  period.     As  the  houfe  of  commons  was  ele&ed  during 
the  heat  and  tranfport  of  national  loyalty,  their  firft  fteps  indicate, 
not  only  a  carelefs  ncgleft  of  the  moft  favourable  opportunity  for 
feciiring  the  privileges  of  their  conftituents,  but  a  criminal  propenfity 
to  indulge  the  extenfion  of  prerogative,  and  to  flatter  the  prejudices 
of  the  fovereign. 

3*  Burnet,  167S.  "  Ibid.    EcharU,  vol.  iiu 

I  However 
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However  mud*  we  may  ecndema  the  principle  from  which  they 
a&ed*  yet  we  muft  acknowledge  it  to  hare  been  fortunate  for  the 
nation,  that  the  ztial  of  this  parliament  for  the  eftabliffcd  church, 
interfered  with  their  enthufiafm  for  loyalty,  and  controled  the  vehe- 
mence and  excefe  of  one  predominant  and  unrivalled  paffion  3\ 
It  was  peculiarly  foitunati^that  the  king  pufhed  his  firft  inroads 
upon  the  conftitution,  in  thfct  region  which  they  guarded  with  the 
tooft  vigilant  anxiety,  and  in  which  they  caught  the  alarm  with  the 
lnoft  acute  fenfibility.  Indifferent  with  regard  to  the  ufurpations  of 
prerogative*  which  affe&ed  only  the  civil  rights  of  their  conftituents, 


34  The  fpirit  of  this  parliament,  and  their 
zeal  for  the  church  of  England,  are  bed  feen 
in  the  feveral  ads  which  they  had  pa&d 
againit  the  diflenters.  In  the  firft  fcflion  of 
the  fecond  parliament,  the  ad  was  repealed 
which  excfcded  the  bifftops  from  fitting  in 
parliament. 

By  a  claufe  in  the  corporation  ad  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant  Was  abjured,  and  all 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, rendered  incapable  of  Being  members 
of  corporations. 

By  the  aft  of  uniformity,  all  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  liturgy,  and  government  of 
the  church  of  England,  were  deprived  of  tneir 
livings.  This  ad  met  with  great  oppofition 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,'  where  many  feemed  in- 
clined to  fhcw  feme  indulgence  td  tender  con- 
ferences ;  but,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  its 
progrefs  was  fmooth  and  expeditious. 

By  the  five  mile  ad,  no  non-conformift 
teacher  was  allowed  to  dwell,  or  come  within 
five  miles  of  any  corporation ;  unlefs  he  took 
the  corporation  oath,  with  the  additional 
claufe,  that  he  would  not  endeavour  to  bring 
about  any  alteration  in  the  government  of 
church  or  ftate.  The  offender  againft  this  ad 
was  fubjeded  to  the  penalty  of  forty  pounds, 
and  fix  months  iinprifonment. 

By  the  conventicle  ad  it  was  ordained,  that 
every  perfon,  above  fixteen  years  of  age,  who 
{hould  be  prefent  at  any  aflembly  or  conven- 
ticle, under  the  pretext  of  religious  worfhip,  in 


any  other  manner  than  according  to  the  li- 
turgy and  pradice  of  the  church  of  England, 
where  five  perfons  were  affemDled  befides  the 
family,  (hould  pay  five  fhfflihgs  for  the  fidt 
offence,  and  ten  for  the  fecond.  Every  per- 
fon taking  upon  him  to  teach  in  filch  conven- 
ticles, forfeited  twenty  pounds  for  the  firft  of- 
fence, and  forty  for  the  fecond.  Every  per- 
fon fuffering  fuch  conventicle  in  his  houfe* 
was  fubjeded  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 
For  the  better  execution  of  this  ad,  juftices 
and  condyles  Were  empowered  to  break  open; 
doors  upon  ad  million  being1  refofed.  lieu- 
tenants,  officers  of  the  militia,  &c.  on  pro- 
ducing the  certificate  of  any  juftice  of  peace, 
were  warranted  to  difperie  the  faid  conven- 
ticles. A  claufe  was  added,  that  it  was  to  be 
conftrucd  largely  and  beneficially  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  conventicles. 

Befides  thefe  evidences  of  the  fpirit  of  this 
parliament,  various  iddreffes  were  prefentcd 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  execute  the  laws 
againit  the  diflenters.  He  was  thanked  for 
recalling  his  indulgences.  Special  marks  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  commons  attended  every 
compliance  of  his  majefty  againit  the  diflen- 
ters. The  ad  of  uniformity  coincided  with 
the  gift  of  hearth-money ;  a  liberal  grant  of 
four  fubfidies  followed  his  majefty 's  revocation 
of  his  firft  indulgence.  The  improvement  of 
the  tax  of  hearth-money,  and  the  repeal  o£ 
the  triennial  ad,  were  thr  rewards  of  the  royal 
confent  to  the  fevere  ad  agaiaft  conventicles* 

they 
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they  were  roa&d,  by  the  King's  declaration  of  indulgence  to  tike  c  **  A  *• 
jdiflenters,  to  afiuine  the  language  of  the  conftteution,  and  to  e*ercifc   4^— — -# 
that  influcn<ie  in  the  icale  of  government,  which  they  were  about  to 
facrifioe  at  the  iJirine  of  monarchy.     When  the  caufe  of  offence  was 
removed^  the  'ardour  of  their  firft  affeftion  returned. 

Reftrained  by  the  counfels  of  a  prudent  adminiftration,  the  king 
did  not  avail  hinrfelf  of  the  ohfequkms  temper  of  his  parliament  to 
promote  that  independence  and  power,  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  ^ftabiifh,  by  the  aid  of  the  moil  unpopular  of  all  foreign 
connexions. '  Inftead  of  that  refpeS  and  confidence  which  the  com- 
mons expefted^in  return  for  their  diftinguilhed  affedion  and  libera*- 
lity  to  the  prince*  it  was  evident,  that  he  admitted  of  their  inter- 
ference and advipe,  *no  farther  than  he  found  them  convenient  for  the 
fupply  of  his  wants,  and  the  discharge  of  .oeceffary  bufmefe.  Their 
affe£don  and  honour  were  wounded,  when  they  iufpeded  that  their 
fovereign,  fo  much  cherifhed  and  beloved  at  home,  Cbould  chufe  to 
proftitute  himfelf,  by  accepting  the  hire,  and  efpoufing  the  interefts,  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  England,  rather  than  to  rely  upon  the  bounty 
of  a  body  of  his  fubje&s,  who  had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  asthe 
advancement  of  his  honour,  and  the  fafety  of  his  government. 
Under  thefe  impreffions,  they  began  to  Hften  to  the  voice  and  admo- 
nitions of  their  conftkuents,  and  for  the  disappointment  they  At- 
tained, in  not  meeting  with  truft  and  gratitude  from  their  royal 
matter,  they  fought  compenfation  from  the  applaufe  due  to  upright- 
nefs  and  fidelity  in  the  difcharge  of  *  their  duty.  But  though  they 
began  to  animadvert  upon  the  profufion  of  the  court,  and  the  abufes 
of  the  revenue,  and  to  fuggeft  plans  of  future  eeconomy,  they  ftill 
retained  a  high  refpeS  for  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign,  and  mani- 
fetted  an  earneft  defire  to  acquire  his  confidence. 

A    full    convi&ion    of   the    kings    incorrigible   attachment    to 
France,   reiterated   attacks   upon   the  a£t  of  uniformity,  his  pto- 

I  2  claimed 
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C  H  A  P.  claimed  defiance  of  the  refiftance  of  the  commons,  by  foliating 
v-^w—-/  the  fupport  of  the  lords  to  maintain  his  fecond  indulgence,  and 
a  well-founded  dread  of  popery,  not  only  weaned  the  com- 
mons from  the  idol  of  loyalty,  but  engendered  diftruft  and 
jealoufies,  which  no  future  conceffions,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
could  extirpate. 

In  proportion  as  the  members  of  both  houfes  approached  nearer 
to  the  diflenters,  in  their  fentiments  concerning  civil  government, 
their  zeal  for  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  church  began  to  abate ;  and 
they  invited  the  diflenters  to  a  participation  in  their  counfels  and 
exertions,  in  order  to  prevent  the  common,  impending  danger  of 
popery. 

There  were  few  republicans  in  this  parliament,  and  they  had 
been  hitherto  fo  overborn  by  the  torrent  of  loyalty,,  that  their 
influence  was  fcarcely  perceptible.  Encouraged  by  the  change 
of  the  national  fentiments,  and  the  falling  credit  of  the  king, 
they  raifed  their  heads,  and  infufed  a  fpirit  of  intrepidity  and 
poignancy  into  the  meafures  of  oppofition,  which  gave  great  alarm 
to  the  court. 

There  never  was  any  period,  in  which  the  principles  of  pure  and 
difmterefted  patriotifm  more  indifpenfibly  exadted,  from  all  who  felt 
their  influence,  a  determined  oppofition  to.  the  court,  than  that  of  the 
feven  laft  feflions  of  the  fecond  parliament  of  Charles.  It  was  bow- 
ever  at  this  period,  that  corruption  entered,  and.  fpread  with  the 
moft  rapid  and  peftilential  violence.  The  king  found  his  parliament 
pure ;  but  falfe  meafures  of  policy  required  profligate  arts  to  fupport 
them.  A  mercenary  fpirit  was  roufed  by  fucceis  and  expe&ation. 
If  fome  were  allured  by  gain  to  defert  their  party;  others  ex- 
pected to  be  rewarded,  for  being  true  to  thofe  principles  which 
they  originally  maintained.  A  great  number  of  perfons  of  the 
m$aneft  rank,  and  of  the  moft  corrupt  principles,  were  introduced 

into 
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into  this  parliament,   by  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  for  the  c  H  A  p- 
purpofe  of  fupporting  its  bafeft  defigns31.  w--v~^i 

By  thefe  fmifter  means,  an  oppofition  founded  upon  patriotifm,  *  * 

and  vigorous  at  its  birth,  was  debafed,  enervated,  and  finally  dis- 
appointed of  obtaining  its  laudable  ends ;  a  diflblution  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  and  fuch  falutary  limitations  of  prerogative,  as  were  *. 

neceflary  to  fecure  the  liberty  and  the  religion  of  England.  The 
agents  of  the  confederates  fupported  this  party ;  and  by  an  appeal 
to  the    fentiments  of  the  nation,  and,  perhaps,    in  fome  degree,  ■ 

by  the  ufe  of  thofe  illicit  weapons  employed  againft  them,  aflifted 
oppofition  to  keep  the  field;  and,  if  not  to  vanquifii,  yet  to  harais. 
prerogative,  and  to  prevent  its  eftabliflbed  triumph •  i 

The  plan  of  foreign  policy,  moft  friendly  to  the  intereft  of  the  *  ' 

confederates,  and  moft  agreeable  to  the  wifhes  of  the  people  of  Eng-  ^  S, 

land,  had  nearly  prevailed  againft  the  influence  of  the  court,  when 
new  objetts  of  alarm  arofe,  and  gave  an  unexpected  turn  to  the  fen- 
timents and  exertions  of  the  popular  leaders*  A  large  army  was 
raifed  by  the  king,  under  the  pretext  of  entering  into  a  war  in  fup- 

port  of  the  allies.     Diftruftful  of  his  intentions,  aflured  of  his  love  of  t  m  %-■ 

arbitrary  power,  and  ftrong  bias  to  France,  perfons  of  greater  dif-  * 

cernment,  who  were  friends  to  the  conftitution,  confidered  the  danger 
to  which  it  was  expofed  from  a  ftanding  army,  as  more  near  and 
formidable  than  that  which  arofe  from  the  fuccefsful  ambition  of 
Lewis  in  diftant  countries*     Though  France  was  coafcioua  of  having 

a  ftrong  hold  upon  the  afFedions  of  Charles,  yet   fhe  had  formerly  >" 

experienced  that  his  timidity  had  fornetimes  obftru<3ed  their  exer- 
tions. She  was  difturbed  by  the  intimate  connexion  which  Charles 
had  formed  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  the  States; 

t 

%3S  "  In  the  places  of  members  of  parlia-  "  great  number  of  men  in  all  ftations  in  the 

*'  ment  who  died,  great   pains   were   taken  "  court,  as  well  below  J&airs  as  above,  who 

«*  to  have  fome  of  the   king's  menial  fer-  "  were  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons. "  t« 

•*  vanta   (Wen;   fo  that  there  was  a  very  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 

and 
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C  HTTA  p'  an^  #  fa*  had  been  fecure  of  his  affections,  fbc  had  reafon  to  fear 

\~  ^^.j   that  he  would  not  be  able  to  withftand  the  current  of  national  opi- 
1678.  .  r 

nion  and  antipathy  ;  or  to  reftram  the  operations  of  an  army,  which 

had  been  raifed  for  the  avowed  purpofeof  reducing  her  conquefta, 
and  controling  her  ambition.  Thus,  by  a  ftrange  contingency  in 
events,  France  and  the  Englifh  patriots  were  united  by  the  fame 
fears  and  interefts.  The  fagacity  of  the  French  agents  did  not  fait 
to  difcernthis,  and  their  expertnefs  in  intrigue  enabled  them  to  im- 
prove it  to  the  bcft  advantage.  By  working  upon  the  jealoufies  of 
the  patriotic  party,  by  palliating  thofe  circumftances  which  were 
moft  odious  in  the  condud  of  France;  and  by  that  corrupt  expe- 
dient, which  they  had  found  fo  effectual  with  the  court,  they  enticed 
many  of  the  popular  party  into  their  confidence,  and  to  a&  in  con- 
cert with  them,  for  the  mutual  intereft  of  hoth  kingdoms.  By  with- 
holding the  fupplies  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  raifed  in  com- 
pliance with  their  own  urgent  entreaties,  the  members  of  oppofition 
concurred  with  the  views  of  France,  and  appeared  to  aft  an  incon- 
fiftcnt  and  contentious  part;  but,  in  reality,  they  did  not  lofe  fight 
of  their  grand  objett,  the  independence  and  liberty  of  their  country. 
This  objed  they  avowedly  and  dire&iy  purfued,  by  labouring  to  de- 
tach their  king  from  his  connexion  with  France;  but,  having  ob- 
tained this,  they  hefitated  about  making  farther,  advances :  They 
were  afraid  to  truft  Charles  with  a  (landing  army,  and  thought  that 
the  chance  of  reducing  the  power  of  France,  was  not  to  be  tried  at 
the  rifk  of  enflaving  their  country. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  merit  of  the  country  party  was  tar- 
nilhed  by  unworthy  motive?,  by  which  they  were  occafionally  ac- 
tuated, and  the  unwarrantable  means  they  employed  to  attain  the 
ends  they  had  in  view.  They  indulged  private  refentments,  even 
to  the  obftru&ion  of  the  important  buiinefs  of  the  nation.  The  pro- 
fecution  of  perfbns  fufpe&ed  of  being  concerned  in  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic plot,  vfas  a  meafure  too  violent  and  ianguinary  to  be  juftified 

by 
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by  any  end  it  could  promote.  But,  after  the  confideration  of  every 
circumftance,  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  the  principle  of  op- 
pofition  in  the  latter  feflions  of  this  parliament  was  found  and  com- 
mendable: the  general  tenor »  of  their  meafures  was  conftitutional ; 
the  fide  of  oppofition  was  the  fide  of  patriotifm  and  virtue,  and  to 
them  pofterity  (lands  indebted  for  arrefting  the  career  of  arbitrary 
meafures,  and  roufing  that  fpirit  oif  jealoufy,  which,  after  many 
ftruggles  and  many  defeats^  faved  the  liberties  of  England* 


*,v 
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Charles  wijhes  to  renew  his  Alliance  with  France. — Takes  Meafures  to  regain 
the  Confidence  of  the  Nation. — EleSlions. — Mif under/landing  between  the 
King  and  the  Commons  about  the  Choice  of  a  Speaker.  —  Popijh  P/*/*— 
Meafures  taken  in  confequence  of  the  Plot— by  the  Commons  —  by 
the  Lords.  —  Effefts  of  them. —  Obfervations  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
Popijh  Plot.— Prof ecution  of  Lord  Danby — Difputes  between  the  two 
Houfes  on  this  Subjeft. — The  King  alarmed  by  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com* 
mons. — A  new  Council. — The  Commons  proceed  in  the  Impeachment  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby. — Bill  of  Exclufton. — Inquiries  concerning  the  Management 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Revenue. — Bills  to  retrench  the  Influence  of  the  Court. 
—Parliament  diffolved. — Charles  attempts  to  enter  into  a  new  Treaty  with 
the  French  King. — Circumftances  unfavourable  to  the  Court  in  the  courfi 
if  the  Elections. — The  King  takes  Meafures  to  gain  Popularity. — The  Duke 
of  York  indiffed  as  a  Popijh  Recufant. — Petitions  for  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament.— Addreffes  of  Abhorrence. — Fourth  Parliament. — The  Commons 
cenfure  thofe  Members  who  had  oppofed  Petitions. — Inquiry  into  the  Mif- 
conduSl  of  Judges. — The  Bill  of  Exclufton  pajfes .  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
— rejected  by  the  Lords. — Bills,  for  ajfociating  bis  Majefty's  Proteftant 
Subjects,— for  repealing  the  Penal  Laws  againft  Proteftant  Dijfenters. — 
The  Commons  refolve  to  withhold  Supplies. — Angry  Votes  againft  the  Court. 
— The  King  fummons  a  Parliament, — to  meet  at  Oxford. — Petition  againft 
holding  the  Parliament  at  Oxford.*— Parliament  meets. — Bill  of  Exclufton. 
— Difagreement  between  the  two  Houfes  upon  the  Cafe  of  Fitzbarris.-— 
Parliament  diffolved. 


A 


FTER  the  diflblution  of  his  fecond  parliament,  Charles  became 
folicitous  to  renew  his  alliance  with  France;  and  would  have 
1678.9.       fubmitted  to  the  mod  fhameful  conditions,  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
Charles  the  embarraflments  of  his  revenue,  and  the  tumults  of  fa&ion,  which 

wiihes  to  re-  fl     ,     .  f  . 

new  his  alii-  were  likely  to  revive  in  all  their  vigour  upon  the  meeting  of  parlia- 

ancewith  '  ' 

France.  Blent. 
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ment\     Barillon  amufed  the  expe&ations,  and  protra&ed  tlie  fu£  chap. 

penfe  of  Charles,  by  liftening  to  his  felicitations,  and  defcending  to    <* .  J^^ 

particular  articles  of  a  treaty;  while  he  fecretly  reprefented  to  his      '  78*^ 
mafter,  that  the  intereft  of  the  popular  leaders,  augmented   by  the 
terror  of  the  nation  for  popery,  would  be  of  more  confequence  to 
France,  than  the  reftrained  and  clandeftine  friend&ip  of  Charles*. 

Doubtful  of  the  friendfhip,  and  perhaps  fufpicious  of  the  treachery  Takes  mea-  t 
of  France,  Charles  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  forming  his  Rain  the  con. 
meafures,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  thefupport  of  the  popular  leaders  ration!  ° 
in  parliament.     A  change  of  miniftry  took  place  *.     The  Jring  prefled 
his  brother  to  return  to  the  external  profeflion  of  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion:   he  entreated  him  to  difcontinue  his  attendance  upon  coun- 
cil, which  excited  a  conftant  jealoufy  of  his  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  government.     Unable  to  prevail   in  either  of  thefe  points,  he 
infifted  upon  his  leaving  the  kingdom  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment4.    The  laws  were  carried  into  execution  againft  Roman  catho- 
.  lies  with  greater  feverity  than  what  had  been  exercifed  in  any  for- 
mer period  of  this  reign $.     Every  engine  of  court  influence  was 
employed  to  model  the  ele&ion  of  members  to  ferve  in  the  new  par- 
liament, agreeably  to  the  wiflies  of  the  king 6. 

If  the  court  was  induftrious  upon  one  fide,  its  antagonifts  upon   Eleaion*. 
the  other  were  not  lefs  a£tive,  and  proved  more  fuccefsful  in  the 
courfe  of  the  new  elections.     The  proteftant  diflenters,  who  had 
been  almoft  entirely  excluded  from  the  houfe  of   commons  .  in  the 
laft  parliament,  now  exerted  themfelves,  with  the  aid  of  many  fa- 

1  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  207,  8,  9,  &c.  ment,  was  alfo  difmifled  from  his  office  of 

*  Ibid.  p.  211.  lord  treafurcr.     The  carl  of  EfTcx,  Laurence 

*  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  who  had  been  Hyde,  fir  John  Eamle,  iir  Edward  Deering, 
lent  to  the  Tower  by  the  commons  in  the  lad  and  Sydney  Godolphin,  were  made  commif- 
parliament*  for  iffuing  commiffions  to  perfons  fioners  of  the  treafury.  Echard,  vol.  iii.  p. 
difqualified  by  their  adherence  to  the  popifh  498-9. 

.religion,  was  difmifled  from  his  office  of  fe-  4  Life  of  James,  1679.     Ralph,  vol.  i. 

cretary  of  ftate,  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  ap-  5  Echard,  vol.  iii. 

pointed  to  fucceed  him.     The  earl  of  Danby,  6  Rerefby. 
who  had  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  parlia- 

K  vourable 
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CHAP. 
III. 

1679. 


Mifunder- 
ilanding  be- 
tween the 
king  and  the 
commons 
about  the 
choice  of  a 
fpeaker. 


Temper  of 

thecommons. 


vourable  circumftancee,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  their  propor- 
tion of  public  influence*  The  adherence  of  the  moil  diftinguiihed 
patrons  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  to  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  York, 
afforded  the  dilfenters  a  fpecious  pretext  for  reprefenting  them  as 
deficient  in  that  abhorrence  of  popery,  which,  in  the  prefent  crifis, 
was  eflential  to  protect  their  condiments  from  its  bloody  machina- 
tions, lately  brought  to  light  by  the  difcovery  of  a  plot7.  Candi- 
dates came  under  engagements  to  gratify  the  fanguinary  wifhee  of  the 
people,  by  a  diligent  inveftigation  of  the  plot*  and  the  zealous 
profecution  of  its  authors 8. 

The  king  opened  his  tjiird  parliament  on  the  6th  of  March,  with 
a  fpeech  full  of  conceffions  and  flattering  promifes;  and  expreffive  of 
his  ardent  defire  of  being  united  to  his  parliament9. 

The  firft  proceedings  in  the  houfe  of  commons  exhibited  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  their  temper ;  and  portended  that  difcord  between  them 
and  the  court,  which  never  filbfided  during  the  period  of  their  ex~ 
iftence.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  unanimoufly  called  upon  to  $ake 
the  chair10.  The  a£ive  part  he  had  taken  in  the  profecution  of  lord 
Danby,  recommended  him  to  the  commons,  and  determined  the 
king  to  thwart  their  choice".  Several  days  were  fpent  in  angry  re- 
prefentations  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  and  a  perfevering  refufal 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  approve  of  the  eledbion  of  fir  Edward  Sey- 
mour. At  laft,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  from  the  13th  to 
the  15th  of  March".  The  commons,  impatient  to:  proceed  upon 
more  important  bufinefs,  dropt  the  difpute,  by  ele&ing  for  their 
fpeaker  William  Gregory,  ferjeant  at  law;  of  whom  the  king  ap- 
proved ". 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  new  parliament  had  imbibed  the  fpirit 
of  their  predeceffbrs,  and  that  they  were  refolved  to  tread  in  their 


7  Letters  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  prince 
of  Orange;  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  218. 

8  Hiftorians  of  the  times. 

9  Journ.  Lords,  6th  March. 


10  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  vi.  p.  402. 

"  Ibid. 

■*  Ibid.  p.  439. 

"  Ibid*  vol.  vii,  p.  *. 
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fteps.     A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  commons  to  infped  the  c  H  A  P. 
journals  of  the  laft  feflion  of  the  preceding  parliament,  in  order  to   v. — ^-1— / 
agitate  anew  thafe  meafurep  which  were  rendered   abortive  by  its       *  7* 
diflblution  "\     They  delayed  paying  any  attention  to  his  majefty's 
application  for  fupply:  they  refumed,   with  unabated  refentraent, 
the  impeachment  of  lord  Danby.    The  rumour  of  a  pardon  granted 
him  by  the  king,  in  bar  of  an  impeachment,  whetted  their  acri- 
mony; and  challenged  them  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  the  mighty 
power  of  prerogative15.     But  above  all,  the  late  difcovery  of  a  popifli 
plot  furnifhed  inexhauftible  materials  for  inflaming  the  jealoufies  of 
the  people. 

While  the  nation  trembled  for  the  approach  of  popery,  a  plot  was  Popifh  plot. 
difcovered,  which  converted  fufpicion  into  conviction,  and  feemed 
to  require  the  moft  fpeedy  and  violent  expedients  for  fecuring  the 
evidence  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  fafety  of  its  profeflbrs'** 

Every  paffion  in  excefs  invades  the  province  of  the  underftanding, 
and  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  miflead  opinion,  and  pervert  judg- 
ment. But  there  occurs  not,  in  the  annals  of  any  nation,  a  more 
ftriking  example  of  the  influence  of  terror,  in  fupplying  the  moft 
palpable  deficiency  of  evidence,  and  overpowering  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, than  the  precipitancy  and  the  violence,  with  which  all  parties 
in  England  entered  into  the  meafures  we  are  now  going  to  recite. 

14  Journ.  Commons,  19th  March.  tholics.     The  effeft  of  infpe&ing  the  Journals 

■i  Ibid.  20th,  lid,  24th  March,  and  16th  in  this  parliament,  was  a  renewal  of  thefe  mea- 

April.    Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  437.  fures  and  reflations.     Agreeably  to  thc-plan 

16  The  difcovery  of  a  popilh  plot  was  com-  of  brevity  propofed  in  this  work,  I  have  given 

municated  to  the  king,  during  the  recefs,  be-  a  continued  narrative  of  the  mod  important 

fore  the  laft  feflion  of  the  preceding  parliament,  meafures  adopted  by  both  houfes  relative  to 

By  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  the  exa-  the  plot;  though  foroe  of  them  were  purfued 

mination  of  witneffes  was  introduced  into  par-  by  the  laft  parliament,  and  fome  of  them  re- 

Hament.     Journ.  Com.  23d  October,  1678.  newed  by  this,  at  fucceffive  periods.     In  this 

From  the    moment  of   information,   both  comprehenfive  recital  the  lefs  impropriety  will 

houfes  of  parliament  were  occupied  in  con-  appear,  when  it  is  obferved,  that  die  refolu- 

triving  meafures  to  difcover  the  circumftances  tions  and  the  meafures  of  the  laft  parliament 

of  the  plot,  and  the  perfons  concerned  in  it ;  and  of  this,  not  only  illuftrate  the  fame  fpirit, 

and  in  forming  refolutions  expreffive  of  their  but  that  the  latter,  with  little  variation,  are  a 

alarm  and  indignation  againft  the  Roman  ca-  tranfcriptof  the  former* 

K  a  An 
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C  **  A  p«  An  account  of  a  plot  to  aflaffinate  the  king,  and  to  introduce  the 
u  ■-'— ^  Roman  catholic  religion,  though  bearing  in  the  face  of  it  circum- 
ftances  the  moft  improbable  and  contradi&ory,  and  attefted  by  men 
of  the  moft  profligate  chara&er,  obtained  univerfal  credit,  and  roufed 
a  fpirit  of  fury  and  implacable  vengeance  againft  all  who  were  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  favouring  that  religion. 
Meafures  Both  houfes  of  parliament   concurred  in  a  vote,  "  That  there  is, 

feqacncc  of "  *  an^  ^as  been  for  feveral  years  paft,  a  treafonaHe  plot  and  con- 
thc  plot,-         *  fpjraCy  contrived  and  carried  on  for  murdering  the  king,  and  for 
u  fubverting  the  proteftant  religion  and  the  eftablifhcd  government*7*" 
They  confecrated  their  opinion  with  the  fan&ion  of  religious  fa* 
lemnity,  and  addreffed  his  majefty  to  appoint  a  day  of  humiliation 
arid  prayer,  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  God,  and  to  intreat   him 
to  defeat  the  defigns  of  their  enemies ,R. 
by  the  com-       The  commons  entered  with  diligence  into  the  examination  of  wit- 
mcti5;  nefles,  to  confirm  the  idea  entertained  of  the  plot:   they  offered  a 

pardon  and  reward  to  fuch  of  the  criminals  as  fhould  make  new  dis- 
coveries, and  impeach  their  accomplices  :  they  addrefled  the  king  to 
give  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  difcovery  of  every  catholic 
prieft,  and  to  pay  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  agreeably  to  his 
proclamation,  to  Bedloe,  whofe  teftimony,  notwithftanding  the 
infamy  of  his  ehara&er  ,p,  had  been  admitted  as  fatisfa&ory  evidence 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  a  material  fa£t,  conne&ed  with  the 
confpiracy  *°.  They  committed  colonel  Edward  Sackville,  one  of 
thtfir  members,  to  the  Tower ;  and  afterwards  expelled  him  the 
houfe,  for  having  difparaged  the  evidence  of  the  plot;  and  to 
perpetuate  his  punifhment,  they  addrefled  the  king,  to  render  hin> 

17  Journ.  Commons*  24th  March* — Journ.  days  fearch,  lying  in  a  ditch  near  the  city.— 

Lords,  24th  March.  The  coroner  and  his  jury  gave  it  as  their  ver- 

fS  Journ.  Commons,  20th  March*  did,  that  he  was  murdered  by  perfons  un- 

'9  North's  Examen.  Rerefbv.  known;  and  it  was  univerfally  taken  for  grant - 

*°  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey  had  received  ed,  that  it  was  done  by  the  papifts,  in  order 

and  atufted  Oates's  narrative,  and  fuddenly  dif-  to  fupprefs  the  evidence  of  the  plot. 


appeared,     iris  body  was  found,  after  three 


incapable 
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incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  government*'.    They  drew  up  c  **  A  p* 

articles  of  impeachment  againft  earl  Powis,  vifcount  Stafford,  lord    v— j 

Arundel  of  Warder,  lord  Belafis,  five  popifh  lords  who  had  been 
committed  upon  Oates's  information.  They  addreffed  the  king,  to 
order  all  papifts  to  remove  ten  miles  from  London ;  and,  becaufe 
he  feemed  dilatory  and  lenient  in  the  punifhment  of  the  unhappy 
perfons  already  condemned  for  beuig  acceflbry  to  the  plot,  they 
urged  him,  by  repeated  addrefTes,  to  order  their  execution  *\  They 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  banifhment  of  all  papifts,  and  even  thofe  who 
were  reputed  to  be  fuch,  twenty  miles  from  London  and  Weft- 
xninfter;  and  for  confining  thofe  who  lived  at  that  diftance  from 
London,  within  five  miles  of  their  habitations*5.  To  imprefs  the 
nation  more  deeply  with  the  apprehenfion  of  danger,  they  re- 
folved,  that  if  the  king  fhould  come  to  a  violent  death,  they  would 
avenge  k  to  the  utmoft  upon  papifts  u.  They  folicited  the  lords, 
to  concur  with  them  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  to  give  orders  to 
the  lieutenants  of  the  feveral  counties,  to  have  the  train  bands  in 
readinefs,  and,  that  the  militia  of  London,  Weftminfter,  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  and  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and  Surrey  may  be  im- 
mediately raifed,  and  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence  *5. 

The  lords  feconded  thefe  meafures,  and  in  fome  inftances  they  by  the  Lord*. 
exceeded  the  zeal  of  the  commons.  Not  content"  with  adopting  vari- 
ous meafures  to  dete&  and  convift  popifli  recufants,  and  fuch  as  had 
been  acceflbry  to  the  plot,  they  ftretched  the  arm  of  power  with  ar- 
bitrary violence,  againft  thofe  who  did  not  implicitly  approve  their 
fentiments;  and  punifhed  men  for  opinions  over  which  they  had 
no  command  *6.  A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  dan- 
ger impending  over  the  nation,  was  alfo  empowered  to  call  before 
them,  perfons  who  had  exprefTed  themfelves  doubtfully  concerning  the 

*■  Journ.   Commons,  paflim  in   Oaober,  *3  Journ.  Commons,    25th  March. 

November,  and  December,    1678;    March,  14  Ibid,  nth  May. 

April,  and  May,  1679.  M  Ibid.  9th  and  10th  May. 

aa  Journ.  Common*,    25th  March.  *5  Journ.  Lords,  nth  March. 

plot, 
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C  HmA  Pf  P*ot»  or  W^°  **ad  declared,  that  thofe,  who  fuffered  for  it,  were 

w -j    innocent  and  unjuftly  condemned  %\    To  render  this  refolution  more 

79'  threatening  and  awful,  they  fixed  upon  no  names,  but  left  it  in 
the  form  of  a  general,  inquifitorial,  warrant,  to  be  applied  as  ex- 
tecfively  as  the  committee  fhould  deem  proper*".  They  ftretched 
their  violence  beyond  the  confines  of  England,  and  addrefled  the 
king,  that  the  laws  again  ft  the  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland  might 
be  carried  into  ftri£t  execution  *9. 

Effeas  of  The   direful   effe&s  of  thefe  meafures  it  is  painful  to  recoiled):. 

them.  Allured  by  the  profpe&  of  confequence  and  of  reward,  informers 

crowded  from  every  quarter :  judges  and  juries,  infe&ed  with  the 
predominant  credulity  and  panic  of  the  nation,  admitted  guilt,  and 
fhed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  upon  evidence,  which,  in 
a  more  difpaffionate  period,  would  not  have  been  deemed  fuffi- 
cient  to  juftify  any  fentence  affeSing  property  or  character,  in  the 
moft  trifling  degree.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  agitated  by 
terror,  and  duped  by  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  fadious  leaders, 
delighted  for  a  feafon  in  fanguinary  and  oppreflive  deeds.  Real 
dangers  may  excite  imaginary  and  exaggerated  fears  :  imaginary  and 
exaggerated  fears  may  be  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  rafh  and  extreme 
feverity,  but  the  man  of  fenfibility  will  recoil  with  horror  from  fcenes 
*  which  exhibit  the  moft  defperate  outrage  of  bigotry,  and  the  moft 
diftorted  features  of  human  nature.  The  patriot  who  feels  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  will  wifh  that  tranfa&ions,  which  imprint  an 
indelible  ftain  upon  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  his  anceftors,  were 

erafed  from  the  page  of  hiftory so. 

Thefe 

*7  Journ.  Lords,  nth  March.  alleged,  and  the   notorious  perjury  detedc4 

*8  Ibid,  25th  March  and  23d  April.  in  the  courfe  of  the  evidence.     See  North's 

%)  Ibid,  ill  and  17th  April.  Examen,  p.  176-9.  —  Somer*'  Col.  vol.  vii. 

•°  The  exiftence  of  a  popifli  plot  certainly  p.  361.  405. — Life  of  James,  1677,  81,  83. 

appears  queftionable,  when  the  following  con-  —Salmon's  Modern  Hift.  vol.  xxiii.— Life  of 

^derations  are  attended  to :  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 1 3 • — Burnet, 

1  ft,  The  infamous  character  of  the  witnefTes,  1 698 . 

the  inconfi  ftency  and  contradiction  of  the  fads  idly,  The  plot  often  changed  its  fhape. 
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Thefc  unhappy  effects  of  the  dread  of  popery,  however  lament-  c  H  A  P. 
able,  were  not  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  fovereign  3\     What- 


1679. 


The  account  given  of  it  in  the  parliament  was 
different  from  that  which  had  been  delivered 
to  the  privy  council,  and  the  evidence,  adduced 
in  the  trial  of  individuals  before  the  judges, 
differed  from  both.  Somers'  Col.  vol.  i.  p. 
44.  Some  of  the  votes  of  parliament,  parti- 
cularly that  which  related  to  the  innocence  of 
the  queen,  involved  the  perjury  of  Oates  and 
Bedloe.     Journ.  Commons,  paflim. 

3dly,  The  vehement  and  invariable  protef- 
tations  of  innocence  made  by  all  who  fuffered 
on  account  of  the  plot,  is  a  circumftance  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  when  connected  wkh 
the  above  obfervations.  Nor  will  the  univerfai 
credit  given  to  the  rumour  of  the  plot,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  it  was  profecuted,  ap- 
pear unaccountable,  when  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times  are  attentively  con- 
sidered. 

ill,  The  deep  horror  of  the  people  of 
England  at  popery,  awakened  and  heightened 
by  the  duke  of  York's  cofiverfion  to  that  re- 
ligion, prepared  them  to  listen,  with  devour- 
ing credulity,  to  every  tale  of  danger  arifing 
from  that  fource.  The  difcovery  of  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  Charles  with  France,,  and  his 
attachment  to  her  intereft,  always  combined 
with  the  introduction  of  popery  and  the  ruin 
of  England,  raifed  the  credit  of  the  witneffes 
to  a  pitch  to  which  it  could  not  have  attained 
at  any  other  period ;  eftablifhed  an  imaginary 
connection  of  fads,  which  fupplied  the  want 
of  direct  proof,  and  Jet  afide  many  ftrong  and 
fafpicious  circumftances.  Thus  the  paragraphs 
in  Coleman's  Letters,  which  referred  to  the 
fecret  league  between  Charles  and  the  court 
of  France,  appeared  to  perfons  who  were  ig- 
norant of  that  league,  to  carry  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  exiftence  of  the  plot.  See  Sec. 
Hift.  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

2dly,  The  refentment  and  the  diligence  of 
the  leaders  of  faction,  and  particularly  the 
uncommon  talents  and  the  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  of  Shaft  (bury,  were  employed,  if  not 
in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  to  fabricate  evidence  in 
fupport  of  the  exiftence  of  the  plot ;  yet,  un- 
doubtedly, to  improve  .every  rumour  and  ex- 


ternal event  to  the  greateft  advantage,  by 
cherifhing  the  credulity  and  exciting  the  terror 
of  the  nation.  See  Shaftfbnry's  Trial,  State 
Trials,vol.iii.  Copies  of  Oates's  Narrative  were 
circulated  through  the  nation  :  Every  new  dis- 
covery was  difpatched  with  incredible  expedi- 
tion, and  with  circumftanccs  of  aggravated 
horror,  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  country. 
The  calamities  of  nature  and  of  accident,. as 
they  beft  Anted  their  purpofe,  were  interpret- 
ed, either  as  providential  warnings  of  national 
danger,  or  as  the  effects  of  the  malignancy  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  connected  with  the  plan 
of  extirpating  the  proteftants.  Journ.  Com- 
mons, 26th  April,  1679. 

3dly,  The  pufillanimity  of  the  king,  and  the 
diflioneft  policy  of  his  minifters,  co-operated 
with  the  fchemes  and  the  labours  of  thofe 
whofe  intereft  k  was  to  eftabliih  the  belief  of 
the  plot.     Life  of  James,  1680. 

4thly,  Thennvitations,  pardons,  and  re- 
wards, held  forth  to  informers  and  witnefles, 
produced  fuch  an  accumulation  of  evidence, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  if  fomewhat  was  culled 
from  it,  that  wasfpecioas  and  impofing. 

5  th.  The  violence  and  partiality  of  the 
judges,  particularly  of  chief  juftice  Scroggs, 
not  only  difpenfed  with  the  moft  eflential  qua- 
lities of  evidence,  but  trampled  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  juftice,  and  thus  gave  a  fanction  to 
that  latitude  which  the  prejudice  of  every  man 
led  him  to  adopt,  in  the  interpretation  of  proofs 
adduced  in  fupport  of  the  reality  of  the  plot. 

6th.  The  difcovery  of  Coleman's  corre- 
fpondence,  and  the  exprehlons  in  fome  of  his 
letters,  though  no  proof  of  the  identical  plot 
difcovered  by  Oates,  nor  involving  the  privi- 
ty of  others,  yet  manifefted  fo  much  of  that 
fpirit  of  reftlefs  intrigue  and  violent  bigotry 
which  charactcrife  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion, that  they  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to  have 
produced  a  mighty  influence  in  raifrog  an 
alarm,  and  fully  convincing  thofe  who  were 
alarmed.  L'Eftrange.  North's  Examen,  p. 
123  and  169.— Somers'  Col.  vii.  p.  262.— 
Welwood,  p.  123. 
11  Burnet,  Sec. 

ever 
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CHAP,  evcr  were  the  private  fentiments  of  Charles,  he  had  hitherto  given 
\-~~J~^j   countenance  to  zeal,  which  veiled  itfelf  under  the  pretext  of  loyalty  *\ 
'  "       Some  of  the  minifters,  upon  whom  he  relied  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, either  from  convi&ion,  or  with  the  crafty  defign  of  diverting 
to  another  obje&'the  ftorm  which  was  ready  to  burft  upon  their  own 
heads,  flood  foremoft  in  the  profecution  of  meafures,  for  the  difco- 
very  and  the  punifliment  of  the  abettors  of  the  popifh  confpiracy  ". 
Profecution  Other  coincident   meafures,  erefted  upon   the  fame   bafis,    and 

Danby.  flowing  from  a  difaffe&ion  to  the  court,  were  of  a  tendency  more 

alarming  to  the  king  and  his  minifters.  The  profecution  of  lord 
Danby  was  conduced  by  the  commons  with  fuch  virulent  and  tyran- 
nical oppreffion,  as  rendered  it  evident,  that  their  obje&  was  not 
merely  to  <iifgrace  a  minifter  whom  they  hated,  but  to  ftain  the 
honour  of  the  prince,  and  to  check  the  future  exertions  of  prero- 
gative 3\  Intimidated  by  the  profped  of  thefe  confequences,  the  king 
would  willingly  have  entered  into  a  compromife  with  the  commons, 
by  yielding,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  difgrace  of  his  minifter, 
notwithftanding  his  having  already  granted  him  a  pardon  M.  For 
this  purpofe  a  bill  was  carried  through  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  for 
rendering  lord  Danby  incapable  of  coming  into  his  majefty's  pre- 

3*  Ecbard  gives  as  this  remarkable  anec-  Upon  which,  the  king  incenfed  fpoketo  this 

dote,    which  he  heard  from  the   perfon  to  effect :  "  I  find  there  is  like  to  be  a  great 

whom  the  king  related  it.     About  the  begin-  "  deal  of  bloodihed  about  this  plot,  and  the 

ning  of  the  rumour  of  the  plot,  an  entertain-  "  times  are  fo  troublefome  and  dangerous  to 

ment  was  given,  by  twenty  eminent  citizens,  "  me,  that  J  durft  not  venture  to  pardon  any 

to  Tongue  and  Oates.,  and  to  a  noted  divine,  "  that  is  condemned ;  their  blood  be  upon 

who  had  been  often  favoured  with  the  king's  "  your  head,  and  not  upon  mine."     Ecbard* 

private  converfation.    The  fuperior  deference  vol.  iii.  p.  472-3. 

paid  to  Oates  offended  Dr.  Tongue,  who  ad-         Contrafled  with  the  king's  pxivate  fenti- 

dreffed  his  aflbciate  in  thefe  words:  <<  You  ments,  compare  his  ipeech  to  both  houfes* 

"  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  plot,  but  what  November  1678. 

"  you  learned  from  me."     One  of  the  com-        The  king  refufed  to  pardon  Plunket,  though 

pany  communicated  this  information  to  the  he  believed  him  to  be  innocent.     Echard, 

king,  Who  fent  for  the  above  divine,  and  de-  vol.  iii*  p.  631. 

fired  to  hear  the  particulars  from  him.     He         3l  Life  of  James,  1680.     Extract  12th. 
alleged  the  badnefs  of  his  memory,  and  de-        u  Journ.  Commons,  20th,  21  it  March, 
fired  the  king  to  excufe  him.     Though  the         3S  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  788. 
king  urged,  he  Hill  declined  to  fatisfy  him. 

fence, 
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fence,  of  holding  any  offict,  or  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  lords 36.  Far  c  H  A  p- 
from  being  fatisfied  with  this,  the  commons  forwarded  a  bill  of  v — v— -^ 
attainder,  which  was  to  be  put  in  force,  unlefs  he  furrendered  him- 
felf  for  trial  againft  a  certain  fixed  day  ".  The  lords  fent  back  this 
bill ;  repeated  conferences  between  the  two  houfes  were  held  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  it.  The  commiffioners  from  the  lords  earneltly  ex- 
poftulated  with  thofe  from  the  commons  to  mitigate  their  feverity, 
and  to  obtain  their  confent  to  the  banifhment  of  lord  Danby.  The 
commons,  with  an  inflexible  obftinacy,  contended  for  the  bill  of 
attainder.  The  lords,  at  laft,  relu&antly  confented,  that  it  fhould 
pafs,  under  the  condition  of  prolonging  the  period  allowed  for  lord 
Danby 's  fyrrendering  himfelf  for  trial 3g. 

By  this  vi&ory  of  the  commons,  the  principal  objedt  the  king  The  kin* 
expected  to  obtain,  by  the  diflblution  of  his  parliament,  was  fruf-  thTprocetd- 
trated.  He  muft  immediately  fubmit  to  all  the  difagreeable  confe-  ™J£ml™c 
quences  of  a  rigid  fcrutiny  into  Danby's  correfpondence  with  France* 
A  trial  was  to  be  carried  on,  in  defpite  of  a  royal  pardon ;  an  at. 
tempt  highly  mortifying  to  the  king,  and  which,  if  fuccefsful,  would 
furnifh  a  precedent  for  the  farther  abridgment  of  his  power 19.  A 
ftorm  no  lefs  formidable  was  gathering  in  another  quarter.  The 
commons  had,  early  in  this  feflion,  introduced  a  bill  to  fecure  the 
kingdom  from  popery  *°.  It  was  impoflible  to  conje&ure,  what  ex- 
travagant projects  the  ingenuity  of  fadtion  might  not  eredt  upon  this 
broad  foundation.  It  was  certainly  forefeen,  that  the  exclufion  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  throhe,  was  dire&ly 
aimed  at ;  a  meafure  which  the  king  formed  the  refolution  of  refitting 
at  any  hazard  4*.  He  found  that  he  had  not  gained  any  advantage 
by  changing  the  reprefcntatives  of  the  people,  neither  could  he  hope 
to  derive  fincere  and  effectual  exertions  in  fupport  of  his  preroga- 

3*  Journ.  Lords,  2  2d  March.  3*  North's  Examcn. 

*?  Joura.Com.25th&  26th  March,  lfl  April.  40  Journ.  Commons,  2 2d  March. 

31  Ibid.  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  12th,  4*  Echard.  # 

14th  April. 

^  tive 
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p-  tive  from  his  new  minifters,  fome  of  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  being, 
acceflbry  to  the  councils  of  the  popular  leaders  4\  He  was  aware,. 
on  the  other  hand,  of  that  increafe  of  national  difaffe&ion,  and  the 
embarraflment  of  his  finances,  which  muft  be  the  confequences  of  a 
premature  di Ablution  of  parliament.  In  this  crifis  of  perplexity  and 
A  new-  diftrefs,  he  fondly  liftened  to  the  project  of  a  new  council,  fuggefted 

by  fir  William  Temple,  as  the  mod  likely  expedient  for  maintaining 
his  own  authority  and  the  peace  of  the  nation  °.  Tho.  privy  coun«* 
cil,  which  confifted  of  fixty  members,  was  but  little  confulted  upon? 
the  affairs  of  government.  The  king  had  been  wont  to  feleft  front 
his  larger  council  a  fmall  number,  under  the  name  of  the  committec 
for  foreign  affairs,  to  whofe  difcuflion  and  advice  the  moft  impor- 
tant meafures,  relative  to  domeftic  and  foreign  politics,  were  re- 
ferred 4\  It  was  now  refolved,  that  the  privy  council  fhould  be 
reduced  to  the  number  of  thirty ;  the  one  half  of  this  number  was- 
to  be  filled  by  perfons  in  minifterial  offices,  who  might  therefore  be 
expe&ed  to  pay  a  decent  refpeft  to  prerogative ;  and  as  the  other 
fifteen  were  perfons  of  the  greateft  property  in  the  nation,  it  wafr 
believed,  that,  through  their  influence,  the  violence  of  oppofitkra 
would  be  reftraraed,  and  the  public  bufinefs  coudu&ed  with  harmony 
and  fuccefs.  By  transferring  to  the  new  council  the  fupreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  the  king  hoped  to  be  exempted  from  refponfibility, 
and  to  efcape  that  cenfure,  which  had  hitherto  purfued  him  through 
every  fucceflive  change  of  miniftry  and  meafures45.  Though  the 
notification  of  this  meafure  was  received  with  teftimonies  of  appro- 
bation by  the  people,  and  their  more  unprejudiced  reprefentatives  in 
parliament,  yet,  to  the  leaders  of  every  party  it  appeared  fome- 
what  exceptionable.  The  zealous  loyalifts  were  offended  at  a  re- 
nunciation of  power  which  deprefied  prerogative,  and  excluded  them 
from  any  (hare  of  public  influence 46.     The  members  in  oppofitipn 

44  Dalrymple,  Ap.  ♦*  Ralph,  vol.  i.  £.  438. 

**  Temple.   Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,        4>  Ibid. 
21ft  April.  **  Life  of  James,  1679.    North's  Examen. 
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imputed  the  appointment  of  lord  Shaftfbury,  to  be  prefident  of  the  c  **  A  ?* 
council,  to  the  timidity  of  the  king,  rather  than  to  any  change  in 


his  fentiments  j  and  regarded  it  as  a  happy  prefage  of  their  fuccefs 
in  extorting  farther  conceflions  from  the  crown,  and  advancing  their 
own  influence.  The  fa&ious  members  of  the  council  availed  them- 
felves  of  their  new  dignity  to  raife  their  credit  in  parliament  4\  The 
earl  of  Shaftfbury  boafted  of  his  precedency,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
having  recovered  the  favour  of  the  king  f8. 

So  far  from  working  any  change  upon  the  temper  of  the  com- 
mons, the  inftitution  of  the  new  council  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  the  fmalleft  abatement  of  their  ardour,  or  any  interruption 
to  the  violent  meafures  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

They  proceeded,  the  day  after  it  had  taken  place,  to  renew  their  The  com- 
inftrudions  to  the  committee  for  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  iTthe^m^* 
Danby,  who  had  furrendered  himfelf  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  *\  £J^J  rf 
Indignant  at  any  barrier  being  oppofed  to  their  refentment,  they  Danty* 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  relative  to 
lord  Danby 's  pardon,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  ob- 
tained50.    They  refolved  that  the  pardon  was  illegal,  and  confe- 

47  Life  of  James,  1679.  North's  Examen.  knowledgtng  his  legitimacy,  and  that  the  vio- 
41  It  may  feem  fomewhat  extraordinary,  lent  profecution  of  thofe  concerned  in  the 
that  lord  Shaftfbury,  fo  treacherous  to  Charles,  popim  plot,  the  exclofion  of  the  duke  of 
mould  be  taken  into  the  new  council.  He  York,  and  the  ©bftinacy  of  parliament,  would 
was,  however,  propofed  by  the  king  himfelf,  afford  him  that  opportunity.  '  Echard,  vol.  iti, 
who  affigned  this  reafon  for  it,  that,  if  left  Life  of  James,  1679.  "  Such  mifchief," 
out,  he  would  do  more  mifchief  than  any  fays  fir  William  Temple,  "  could  never  have 
man.  **  grown,  if  Shaftfbury  had  not  worked  him- 
This  trimming  of  the  king  operated  greatly  u  felf  into  the  credit  of  being  fecredy  well 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  affairs,  as  it  made  the  "  with  the  king,  and  ftili  better  with  Mon- 
people  believe,  that  Shaftfbury  was  fHll  in  the  "  mouth,  whofe  fuccefs  would  repay  all  their 
king's  confidence,  and  induced  them  to  give  "  Cervices."  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  This 
credit  to  all  his  political  fidtions.  Defpairing  fa&  conveys  an  inftru&ive  leflbn  to  princes, 
of  being  ever  reconciled  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  ex- 
he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  intereft  of  ternally  to  carefs,  and  to  invert  with  autho- 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  ufed  to  declare  rity,  thofe  men  whom  they  fecredy  deteft  and 
among  his  friends,  that  the  duke  of  Mon-  fear. 

mouth  was  fo  beloved  by  the  king,  that  he        4y  Journ.  Commons,  22d  April* 
only  wifhed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ac-        *°  Ibid.  25th  April. 

L  2  quently 
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C  HA  P.  quently  void,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  demand 
judgment  againft  him,  as  (landing  accufed  of  high  treafon  5\      The 
legality  of  the  pardon,    and  the   obje&ions  of  the  commons,   the 
lords  refolved  to  examine  with  deliberation  and  candour,  and  ad" 
drefled  the  king  to  appoint  a  high  fteward  to  prefide  at  the  trial  of 
lord  Danby  and  the  popifh  lords ;  the  latter  of  which  they  intended 
to  bring  to  a  fpeedy  decifion  $\     Thefe  refolutions  of  the  lords  were 
confidered  by  the  commons  as  intended  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
lord  Danby 's  trial,  and  to  fcreen  prerogative  from  the  (hock  it  muft 
have  fuftained  by  the  difregarding  of  the  king's  pardon.     Another 
refolution  of  the  lords,  which  appeared  more  materially  to  affedt 
the  iflTue  of  the  trial,  confirmed  the  fufpicions  of  the  commons,  and 
furnUhed   a  new   topic   of  altercatioa   between    the    two    houfes. 
After  deliberating  upon  the  circumftances  of  the  trial,  the  lords  de- 
cided, that  the  bilhops  were  entitled  to  remain  in  the  houfe,  in 
capital  cafes,  till  judgment  of  death  fliould  be  pronounced  "•     At 
the  invariable  attachment  of  the  bifhops  to  the  meafures  of  the  court 
was  notorious,  this  refolutioa  of  the  lords  was  confidered  as  deci<» 
five  with  refpedt  to  the  preliminary  queftion  of  the  validity  of  lord 
Danby's  pardon.     The  commons  earneftly  ftruggled,   in  repeated 
conferences  with  the  lords,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  retrad  their 
opinioa  with  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  bifhops,  and  alfo  to 
prefer  the  trial  of  lord  Danby  to  that  of  the  other  fords  under  im- 
peachment.    Unable  to  obtain  the  ponfent  of  the  lords,,  they  paffed 
refolutions  in  oppofition  to  their  decifions.     They  not  only  aflerted; 
that  the  pardon  was  illegal t  but  declared  it  criminal  in  any  of  their 
members  to  maintain  its  validity.     They  refolved,  that  the  bifhopi 
had  no  right  to  vote  m  cafes  of  life  and  death  5\. 

51  Journ.  Commons,  5th  May.  given  againft  the  criminal.     Hume,  vol.  i". 

5*  Journ.  Lords,  5th  and  6th  May.  The  fame  refpeffc  to  the  delicacy  of  the  cccle- 

31  Ibid.  13th  May.  fiaflical  character  feems  to  have  taken  place  in 

By    the   conflitutions    of   Clarendon,    the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.    Retz's  Memoirs. 

clergy  are-  required  to  affift  at  trials  only  till        *+  Journ.  Commons,  15th,  17th,  26th  May. 

fcntence  of  death,  or  lofs  of  members,,   be  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  viii 

Lrxitatedi 
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Irritated  by  repeated  difappointments  of  bringing  their  attacks  c  H  A  p' 
upon  the  prerogative  to  any  effe&ual  iffue,  and  emboldened  by  the    ^-—^^*^ 
increafing  difcontent  of  the  nation,  the  commons  now  refolved,  with  Bill  of  ex- 
more  daring  aflault,  to  pu(h  their  refentment  within   the  walls  of  cu>  n' 
the  palace,    and  to  offer  violence  to  the  affeflions   of   the  king. 
Having  found   that    the   adherence  of  the   duke  of  York   to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  was  a  principal  caufe   of  the  dangerous 
confpiracy  againft  the   life   of  the  king  and  the  conftitution,  they 
brought  in  a  bill  to.  exclude  him  from  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
after  the  demife  of  his  majefty  M.     The  detail  of  arguments  upon 
both  fides  of  this  queftion,  by  far  the  mod  delicate  and  important 
that  was  agitated  in  the  courfe  of  this  reign,  I  defer  till  that  period, 
when  they  may  be  faid  to  have  attained  to  their  higheft  improve- 
ment and  mod  extenfive  influence.     We  need  not  wonder  if  the 
firft  propofal  of  the  exclufion  filled  the  king  with  anxiety  and  alarm* 
and  excited  the  moft  determined  purpofe  of  oppofition  to  it.     Here- 
ditary, indefeafible  right  was  the  foundation  of  non-refiftance  and  of 
abfolute  power*     The  exclufion  of  the  next  lineal  heir  of  the  crown 
cut  the  ftock  upon  which  all  thofe  luxuriant  branches  of  prerogative 
were  grafted,  which  his  fondeft  prejudices  led  him  to  venerate  and 
to  cherifh  "•     It  were  uncandid,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  admit,  that 
the  influence  of  natural  affe&ioa  contributed  to  render  the  king 
averfe  to  a  meafure  contrived   to  bereave  his  brother  of  his  birthr 
right,  and,  in  cafe  of  his  furviving,  to  confign  him  to  exile  and 
difgrace. 

While  the  commons  were   vehemently    engaged    in   forwarding  inquiries 
the  bill  of  exclufion,  they  contrived  with  dexterous  policy,  to  intro-  the  mifma- 
duce  fuch  inquiries  as  furnifhed  new  arguments  for  that  meafure ;  ^InTvTJid 
and  which  at  the  fame  time  obliquely  reflected  upon  the  charac-  the  revenue, 
ter  of  the  duke  of  York.      They   appointed   a  committee   to   ia- 

55  Jouru.  Commons,  27th  April,  8th  and        56  Rerelby,  p.  121.   Life  of  James,  16&0. 
nth  May-  Extradt  12th. 

quire 


*. 
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CHAP.  qU|re  |nto  the  mifcarriages  Of  the  navy,  the  management  of  which 
«- — *— «*  had  principally  devolved  upon  him,  and  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  diftinguiflied  merit s7.  A  ftrid  examination 
into  the  expenditure  and  the  abufes  of  the  revenue  was  carried  on, 
with  a  view  of  expofing  the  corrupt  pra&ices  of  the  king  and  his 
4  tainifters  during  the  late  parliament ;  and  to  render  infamous  thofe 
members  who  had  yielded  to  their  influence.  Charles  Bertrey,  who 
had  received  a  commiflion  for  diftributing  the  Aim  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  fixty-feven  pounds,  for  the 
fecret  fervice  of  government,  was,  by  the  order  of  the  houfe,  com- 
tnifted  to  the  euftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  becaufe  he  refufed 
to  ftate  to  them  the  particular  articles  in  which  that  Aim  had  been 
expended41.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
fcourt  in  the  fame  office*  was  ordered  to  produce  every  account  of 
money  paid  to  feentber*,  or  4o  other  perfons,  for  the  purpofe  of  keep- 
ing public  tables,  and  performing  any  fecret  fervice  for  the 
court49.  From  fir  Stephen  Fox's  evidence  it  appeared,  that  the 
fum  of  three  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  had  been  paid,  annu- 
ally, in  petitions  to  members  of  parliament ;  a  fum  which  fell  (hott 
pf  the  expectation  of  the  authors  of  tWs  inveftigation.  There  is 
reafon  however  to  fufped,  that  this  fum  was  but  an  inconfiderable 
proportion  of  the  money  diftributed  for  the  purpofe  of  corrupting 
members.     For  it  is  remarkable!  that  fome  names  were  added,  upon 

*7  Journ.  Commons,  zad  May  1679.    $*r  ^^  "  ^  evidence  of  his  having  been  guilty 

Anthony  Dean  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  fecre-  of  fuch  treachery;  but  the  very  inftitution  of 

taries  of  the  admiralty,  were  charged  with  the  inquiry,  while  the  prejudices  of  the  nation 

holding  a  correfpondence  with  France*    The  run  high  againft  him,  made  him  perhaps  ap- 

former,    it    was    alleged,    had    carried   into  pear  more  criminal  in  their  eftimation,  than 

France  in  exaa  lift  of  the  Engtifh  navy,  a  if  it  bad  been  brought  to  an  iflue.     Ralph, 

defcription  of  all  the.  forts,  and  an  account  of  p.  450. 

their  weaknefs  and  flrength.     This  he  was        **  Journ.  Commons,    10th  May.    Grey's 

fuppofed  to  have  done,  with  the  privity  of  the  Debates,  vol.  vii,  p.  232. 
duke  of  York,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  carry-         s*  Ibid.  23d  May.  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  vii. 


ing  on  the  plot.     Though  the  duke  of  York    p.  315 
was  much    in  the  intereft  of  France,   yet 


the 
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tire  knowledge  of  private  members,  to  the  lift  of  penfioners  delivered 
by  fir  Stephen  Fox,  who  fpoke  merely  from  memory,  and  the  bopka 
of  account  never  were  produced,  nor  could  afterwards  be  found60. 
It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  this  inquiry  was  confined  to  the 
abufe  of  the  revenue;  and  it  may  be  conjedtured,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  money  which  the  king  received  from  France,  was  applied  * 
to  the  fame  profligate  purpofe  of  domeftic  corruption. 

To  retrench  the  parliamentary  influence  of  the  court,  a  bill  was  ^nU°tte 
twice  read  in  the  commons,  to  prevent  any  member  of  the  houfe  from  influence  of 
accepting  of  any  poft  or  pennon,  during  that  feffion  of  parliament  \ 
They  extended  their  views  beyond  a  temporary  reformation,  and 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  moft  effectual  means  for  fecuring 
the  independence,  and  pre&rving  the  integrity,  of  fucceeding  par- 
liaments. In  order  to  prevent  the  court  from  conferring  the  privi* 
lege  of  voting  on  the  very  eve  of  an  ele&ion,  upon  perfons  devoted 
to  its  intereft,  and  often  brought  from  a  diftance,  to  counteract  the 
natural  and  the  pure  influence  of  conftituents,  the  period  of  one 
year's  refidenee  in  the  county  or  burgh  ia  which  they  voted,  and 
two  hundred  pounds  clear  of  all  incumbrances,  were  propofed  to» 
conftitute  a  qualification  for  a  vote*  Heavy  penalties  were  ena&ed 
againft  corruption,  and  the  magiftrates  and  officers  who  fliould  con- 
nive at  it.  The  bill  concluded  with  declaring,  that  no  future  parlia* 
ment  fliould,  either  by  prorogation,  adjournment,  or  any  other  me- 
thod, be  continued  above  the  fpace  of  two  years  *\  That  the  com- 
mons might  totally  exclude  the  crown  from  every  hope  of  fupply  by 
any  expedient,,  without  their  confeat  and  authority r  a  bill  was  brought 
in  and  committed,  to  fecure  the  fubjeft  from  the  illegal  exa&ion  of 
money  *'.  Thefe  laudable  efforts  for  improving  the  conftitulion 
were  fruftrated  by  a  mifunderftanding  which  happened  between  the 

6*  Ralph*  vol.  i.  p.  449.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 

61  Journ.  Commons,  1  ft  May.  **  Joura.  Commons,  23d,  25th  April,   ift 

•*  This  bill  is  notinfcrted  in  the  Journals.    May. 
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Parliament 
duTolved. 


27th  May, 


Charles  at- 
tempts to  en- 
ter into  a  new 
treaty  with 
tjae  French 
king. 


two  houfes,  in  various  points  relative  to  the  trial  of  lord  Danby. 
A  bill  for  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  fubje£t,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  met  with  better  fuccefs;  and  will  for  ever 
diftinguifh  this  parliament,  by  the  grateful  remembrance  o* 
pofterity  6\ 

A  feries  of  meafures,  fo  hoftile  to  prerogative,  widened  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  commons.  No  fooner  was  it  fufpe&ed 
that  the  king  intended  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  than  meafures 
were  taken  out  of  doors  to  intimidate  him,  by  difplaying  the  ftrong 
Hipport  which  the  commons  derived  from  the  affe&ions  and  grati- 
tude of  the  people.  An  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  parliament  by  the 
city  of  London,  and  a  remonftrance  againft  their  prorogation,  were 
prepared 65.  Precipitated  by  fear,  the  king  durft  not  hazard  the  ad- 
vice of  his  new  council,  which  he  had  pledged  himfelf  to  regard ; 
and,  by  an  unexpe&ed  prorogation,  ftopt  the  tide  of  popular  rage, 
which  beat  with  fuch  threatening  violence  againft  the  pillars  of  prero- 
gative. The  third  parliament  of  Charles  was  diflblved  the  twelfth 
of  July,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-ninev  and  a  new 
parliament  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  feventeenth  of  O&ober  fol- 
lowing. 

To  the  king,  difappointed  of  the  fuccefs  he  expe&ed  from  the 
diflblution  of  the  long  parliament,  there  now  remained  no  profpedt 
of  fupplying  his  neceflities,  and  of  reigning  in  peace,  but  by  renew- 
ing his  alliance  with  France,  or  obtaining,  in  a  new  parliament,  repre- 
fentatives  more  friendly  to  the  interefts  of  the  crown.  Steps  were 
taken  preparatory  to  either  of  thofe  meafures,  as  fhould  afterwards 
be  found  expedient. 

As  Charles  was  led,  by  an  infatuated  predile&ion,  to  prefer  the 
friendfhip  of  France  to  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubje&s,  fo  the  former 
was  at  this  time   ftrongly  recommended   to  him,    by  the   addrefs 


u  Journ.  Commons,  27th  May. 


6s  Rereiby.  Temple. 


and 
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and  importunity  of  his  brother66.  Alarmed  by  the  repeated  at- 
tempts to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  the  duke  of  York  de- 
voted himfelf,  with  anxious  afliduity,  to  promote  a  treaty  between 
his  brother  and  the  French  king,  as  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  meeting  of  a  future  parliament,  and  of  fecuring  his  own 
fucceflion  *7.  The  extravagant  demands  of  Lewis  firft  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  this  treaty,  and  at  laft  put  an  encl  to  it.  He  in- 
fifted  that  Charles  fhould  lay  afide  parliaments  altogether,  or  dis- 
continue them  for  a  long  time,  a  meafure  which,  from  paft  expe- 
rience, had  been  found  equally  unfafe  and  impra&icable  *\  The 
fufpenfion  of  parliament  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  was  at  laft 
agreed  to  by  Charles,  and  accepted  of  by  the  king  of  France. 
But,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  former  was  well  inclined  to  con- 
clude this  treaty,  yet  his  minifters,  particularly  Sunderland  and 
Hyde,  who  had  taken  every  previous  ftep  with  zeal,  reje&ed  the 
terms  of  it,  either  from  the  dread  of  perfonal  danger  in  cafe  of 
dete&ion,  or  from  the  apprehenfion  of  being  difappointed  of  the 
rewards  they  expe&ed  from  France69. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  general  courfe  of  ele&ions  did  not  open  a  Circum- 

i/*i  •  n  fiances  unfa- 

near  profpedt  of  compofing  the  tumults  of  the  nation,  and  of  re-  vourable  to 

eftablifliing  the  tranquillity  of  the  king,  by  the  intervention  of  par-  the  courfe  of 
iiament.  If  patriotic  zeal  had  not  hitherto  accomplifhed  its  full  the  clcaions- 
defire,  yet  it  had  led  to  difcoveries  which  fattened  ignominy  upon 
the  adherents  to  the  court,  and  weakened  their  influence  in  the 
competition  for  public  confidence.  The  inquiry  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment into  the  ftate  of  the  penfions,  produced  a  lift  of  names,  which 
were  circulated  through  the  country  with  malevolent  additions;  and 
they  were  reprefented,  as  having  rendered  themfelves  too  infamous 
to  be  entrufted  with  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 

46  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  239.  u  Ibid.  p.  233-4. 

•7  See  letters  of  the  duke  of  York  to  Lewis,        69  Ibid,  p.  242. 
Ibid,  p.  239.  , 

M  fubjeds. 
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c  **nA  p#  fubje&s70*  To  countenance  their  pretenfions  was  to  participate  of 
*-— j- — -*  their  crimes,  and  to  endanger  the  conftitution.  The  part  which  in- 
dividuals had  taken  in  the  exclufion,  the  mod  ambiguous  queftion 
which  had  been  difcufled  in, .  the  lad  parliament,  was  aflumed  as  an 
infallible  criterion  to  afccrtain  integrity  or  corruption  of  charader, 
and  to  fix  the  approbation  or  the  cenfure  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
clufionifts  were  patriots,  proteftants,  and  friends  to  the  conftitution : 
the  anti-exclufionifts  were,  in  their  hearts,  papifts,  the  abettors  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  France71.  All  the 
malignant  ingredients  which  compofed  the  laft  of  thefe  chara&ers 
were  comprehended  in  the  name  of  Tory,  z.  term  which  had  been 
formerly  applied  to  the  wildeft  favages  in  Ireland  j  while  the  loyalifts 
as  fcornfully  retorted  upon  their  antagonifts  the  appellation  of  Whig, 
by  which  they  expreffed  the  idea  they  entertained  of  their  defpicable 
ftation,  illiberal  principles,  and  tumultuary  proceedings  7\  Circum- 
ftances  fo  well  fitted  to  work  upon  the  temper  of  the  people,  ftiil 
agitated  with  frefli  rumours  about  the  plot,  and  applied  with  dexte- 
rity and  diligence  by  the  country  party  or  whigs,  produced  a  ma- 
jority of  returns  in  their  favour. 

Some  events  occurred  after  the  eledions,  which  farther  tended  t<> 
increafe  the  difcontents  of  the  people,  and  to  furnifh  new  materials  for 

7°  Caveat  againft  Whigs,  p.  68.  North's  with  (houts  of  applaufc  as  they  entered  andre- 
Examen.  turned  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  provoked 
11  Ibid.  the  loyalifts  to  exprefs  their  contempt  of  them 
71  The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  came  to  be  in  by  the  appellation  of  Whigs,  which  was  ap- 
familiar  ufe  during  the  late  parliament.  The  propriatcd  to  the  pooreft  of  the  people  in  Scot- 
people,  while  the  queftion  concerning  the  ex-  land,  or  thofe  who  carried  to  market  the  re- 
clufion  was  depending,  afiVmblcd,  day  after  fufc,  or  what  was  called  the  whig  of  the  milk, 
day,  about  the  gates  of  Weftminitcr.  The  which  their  wrctchednefs  would  not  allow  them 
king's  guards  were  ordered  to  difperfe  them  ;  to  bellow  upon  their  cattle.  North's  Examen* 
and  as  a  fcufflc  fomctimesenfiied,  the  enraged  p.  320. 

multitude  expreffed  their  indignation  by  giv-         The  fame  names  were  afterwards  applied  to 

ing  their  adverfarics  the  name  of  Tories.  Such  the  clergy:  thofe  who  preached  againft  the 

the  wild  Irifti  were  called,  of  whofe  barbarity  fanatics,  and  in  defence  of  the  prerogative,, 

the  moft  mocking  accounts  were  at  this  time  were  called   Tories :    thofe  who   founded  the 

brought  to  London.     The  mean  appearance  alarm  of  popery  and  of  the  p!ot,  were  called 

of  the  rabble,  who  attended  the  excluiionifts  Whigs.     Ibid. 

the 


the  declamation  of  their  leaders,  when  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  c  **  A  ft 
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tarnation  of  their  leaders,  when  permitted  to  enter  up 
difcharge  of  their  public  truft.  The  duke  of  York  fuddenly  returned 
from  Bruflels,  as  foon  as  the  king's  indifpofition  was  notified  to  him,  2d  Sept. 
and  met  with  a  reception  which  confirmed  the  general  impreffion  of 
his  brother's  unalterable  attachment  to  his  intereft".  The, moft  im- 
portant favours  conferred  by  the  court  were  now  traced  to  his  re- 
commendation74. The  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  attained  to 
the  fummit  of  popularity  by  the  intrigues  of  his  party,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  and  lenity  with  which  he  had  extinguiflied  the  rebellion  of  the 
covenanters  in  Scotland,  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  banifhed 
to  the  Continent;  while  the  duke  of  York  was  permitted  to  refide  in 
Scotland,  that  he  might  be  near  the  fcene  of  a&ion71.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  new  plot,  called  the  meal-tub  plot,  revived  the  fpirit  of  Odobcr. 
terror  and  profecution,  which  had  begun  to  languifh  from  the  yield- 
ing temper  and  fe vere  fufterings  of  the  Roman  catholics  7\ 

The  impreffion  made  by  thefe  events  was  too  deep  to  be  effaced  The  king 
by  a  few  oftentatious  meafures,   purfued  by  the  court  in  conceffion  furcVtogaUi 
to  the  prevailing  fentiments  of  the  nation.     Treaties  with  Spain  and  P°PulanV- 
with  Holland,  formerly  the  obje&  of  patriotic  defire,  were  earneftly 
fet  about,  after  the  mifcarriage  of  the  alliance  with  France.     The 
moft  fervent  zeal  was  affetted  by  the  court  againft  Roman  catholics^ 
and  the  king  embraced  every  opportunity  of  declaring  his  purpofe 
to  fall  in  with  any  new  meafures  which  might  be  fuggefted  by  the 
approaching  parliament,  to  maintain  the  fafety  of  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion,   provided  the  legal  order  of  fucceffion  was  not  invaded71. 
This  refervation,  however,  the  popular  leaders  were  determined  not 
to  tolerate;    and,  though  excluded  from  the  opportunity  of  parlia- 
mentary oppofition,  they  adopted  a  method  of  declaring  their  fen- 

73  Burnet.     Echard.  the  popifh  lords,    to  kill  the  king  and  lord 

74  Rcrcfby,  p.  99.  Shafifbury ;  and  becaufc  fome  of  the  papers 
7 J  Echard.  to  which  he  referred  as  evidence  were  found 
76  One  Dangerfield,  who  had  been  brand-  in  a  meal-tub,  the  plot  was  called  the  Meal- 
ed for  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  pretended  tub  Plot.     Ralph,  &c. 

that  money  had  been  offered  him  by  fome  of        77  Echard. 

M  2  timents, 
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CHAP,  timents,  not  lefs  efie&ual,  to  embolden  their  adherents,  and  to  Cott- 
le .,-!  ,„i    firm  their  jealoufy  of  the  court. 

The  duke  of  ^e  ear*  of  Shaftflbury,  accompanied  by  a  confiderable  number  of 
York  india-  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  nation,  prefented,  to  the  grand  jury  of 
rccufant.  Middlefex,  reafons  for  indi&ing  the  duke  of  York  as  a  popifh  recu- 
March,  fant.     The.refufal  of  the  chief  juft ice.  Scroggs  to  admit  the  com- 

plaint, and  a  premature  difmiffion  of  the  grand  jury,  after  he  had 
been  fent  for  to  Whitehall,  afforded  a  ftriking  evidence  of  the  arbi- 
trary fpirit  of  government7*.     The  long  fufpenfion  of  parliament  was 
marked,  as  a  palpable  contradidion  to  the  hypocritical  profeflions  of 
zeal  for  the  proteftant  intereft  held  forth  in  all  the  declarations  of  the 
court.     The  laft  parliament  had  been  diflblved  in  the  very  career  of 
their  zeal,  and  while  profecuting  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to  de- 
tect and  to  arraign  the  machinations  of  a  reftlefs  and  bloody  fuperfti- 
tion.     Was  there  not  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  refentment  of 
the  court  was  excited  by  that  part  of  their  condudt  which  appeared 
meritorious,  in  the  eyes  of  every  perfon  well  affe&ed  to  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  England 79  ?     The  people,  in  general,  were  imprefled 
with  a  full  perfuafion,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  united  wifdom  of 
their  independent  reprefentatives  could  penetrate  into  the  deep  mys- 
teries of  jefuiticai  intrigues,  or  devife  remedies  adequate  to  the  mag- 
nitude and   extent  of  the  mifchiefs  with   which  they   were  preg- 
nant :  and  yet,  from  month  to  month,  by  prorogation  after  proro- 
gation, the  nation  was  difappointed  of  that  antidote  againft  danger 
which  the  conftitution  provided,  and  the  royal  proclamation  had 
flattered  them  to  expeft.     How  mortifying,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the 
new  eledted  members,  to  be  detained  in  an  obfeure  and  private  fta- 
tion,  and  prevented  from  enjoying  the  honours  and  privileges  an- 
nexed to  the  truft  and  the  public  chara&er,  which  the  choice  of  their 
fellow-citizens  had  conferred  upon  them. 

n  Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  504.  ™  Appeal  from  the  city  to  the  country* 

Agreeably 
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Agreeably  to  thefe  fentiments,  a  petition  was  prefented  by  feven-   CHAP, 
teen  peers,  fetting  forth  the  ill  effe&s  of  the  diflblution  of  the  laft    «- 


parliament,  and  praying  the  king  to  continue  his  new  ele&ed  parlia-  Petitions  for 
ment  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  after  the  period  of  the  next  proro-  ofpSiamcnt. 
gation go.     The  influence  of  this  example  fpread  with  rapidity,  and  9th  Decern- 
brought  in  petitions  to  the  fame  purpofe  from  every  quarter,  and 
from  every  denomination  of  citizens8'.     A  proclamation,  iflued  by  i*thDecem- 
the  king,  to  prohibit  perfons  from  prefuming  to  promote,  or  agifate 
fubferiptions   to   petitions  of  a  feditious  tendency,  only  ferved  to 
evince  the  contempt  of  royal  authority,  pufhed  beyond  the  reftric- 
tions  of  law.     The  violence  of  this  meafure,  and  a  refined  diftinc- 
tion,  contrived  to  evade  the  law,  which  exprefsly  afcertained  the 
right  of  the  fubjedt  to  petition  the  fovereign,  was  expofed  with  acri- 
mony and  ridicule  in  news-papers,  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions8*.    Prerogative  was  baffled;  the  ftream  of  petitions  ftill  flowed 
in  with  unabated  violence*1. 

If  the  authority  of  proclamations  was  inefficient  to  prevent  peti-  Addreflcs  of 
tions  from  being  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  popular  intereff,  the  only  abhorrcncc^ 
remaining  remedy  was,  to  counterbalance  them  by  petitions  and  ad- 
drefles  of  an  oppofite  tendency.  The  duke  of  York,  ambitious  to 
carry  along  with  him  to  court  an  evidence  of  the  great  perfonal  in- 
fluence he  had  acquired  during  his  refidence  in  Scotland,  had  ob- 
tained from  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  there,  an  addrefs  to  the 
king,  full  of  the.  moft  ardent  declarations  of  loyalty  and  aflfe&ion> 
and  profefling,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  an  abhorrence  of  that  turbu- 
lent fpirit  which  di&ated  petitions  difrefpe&ful  to  his  majefty's  per- 
fon  and  government84.     After  this  example,  fimilar  addrefles  were 

10  Burnejt.    Kennct.  8I  Ibid.  the  methods  ufed  by  the  popular  party  to  pro- 

■*   The    term    agitate   fubferiptions,    was  cure  fubferiptions  to  petitions,  feemed  to  re- 

fuggefted  by  lord  keeper  North,  as  a  pallia-  quire  a  check.     North's  Examen,p.  541,  &c. 
tive  of  a  proclamation,  which  feemed  to  be        83  Echard,  &c.  8*  Ibid. 

'  directly  in  the  face  of  law.     At  the  fame  time, 

promoted 
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CHAP,  promoted  by  the  agents  and  partifans  of  the  court  in  England  \  and 
even  prefented  by  fome  of  the  towns  and  corporations  which  had 
petitioned  for  the  meeting  of  parliament ,5.  The  general  fcope  of  thein 
was  to  exprefs  their  fenfe  and  abhorrence  of  the  mifchievous  tendency 
of  petitions ;  and  fome  of  them  even  defcended  into  a  flattering  ap- 
probation of  thofe  meafures  of  the  court  which  were  deemed  mod. 
illegal  and  arbitrary*6. 

The  period,  to  which  men  of  every  different  opinion  and  party 
looked  forward  with  the  mod  anxious  expectation,  at  laft  ap- 
proached: The  king,  after  fix  prorogations,  met  his  parliament 
on  the  twenty-firft  of  O&ober  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty.  He  mentioned  in  his  fpeech  the  beneficial  efiedts  which 
had  refulted  from  -  the  feveral  prorogations  of  parliament,  both  to 
himfelf,  and  to  neighbouring  dates;  and  his  having  completed 
an  alliance  with  Spain.  He  recommended  the  vigorous  profe- 
cution  of  the  plot;  and  folemnly  declared,  that  provided  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  crown  was  prefer ved  in  its  due  and  legal  courfe, 
there  was  not  any  remedy  which  they  could  propofe  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  proteftant  religion,  to  which  he  would  not  readily  give  hi* 
confent". 

Sir  William  Williams  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  approved  of  by  the  king  *9.  All  the  meafures  purfued  by 
the  two  former  parliaments,  to  fupport  the  credit  and  keep  alive  the 
terror  of  the  plot,  were  repeated,  and  need  not  again  be  fpecified  9°. 
To  all  their  folicitations  and  recommendations  upon  this  fubjeft,  the 
court  yielded  with  an  obfequious  facility,  which  left  no  room  for 
complaint  or  remonftrance.  A  retrofpe&ive  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  court  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  furnifhed  ample  grounds 
for  commencing  hoftilities  againft  the  friends  of  the  prerogative,  and 
for  trying  the  ftrength  of  parties. 


16  ibid. 


85  Echard,  Sec. 

«»  Ralph. 

18  Journ.  Lords,  21  ft  October 


59  Journ.  Lords,  2 2d  Oflober. 
9'  Ibid.  23d  Ottober,  &c.      Journ.  Com- 
mons, 28th  O&ober,  &c. 

The 
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The  fuperiority  of  the  whigs  waB  difplayed  by  the  refolutions  of  c  H  A  p« 

the  commons,  which  adopted  the  chara&eriftical  fentiments  of  the    1 -*» 

party,  upon  the  queftion  of  petitions.     They  declared,  that  it  was  The  com- 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  fubjedt  to  petition  the  king  for  a  redrefs  £°"cs  "J^ 
of  grievances,  and   for  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  parliament91.  btf^T?oh^4 
They  proceeded  to  open,  effe&ual  marks  of  their  difpleafure  againft  *»<««• 
thofe  who  had  difcountenanced  the  petitions:    they  declared  fuch 
conduit  fubverfive  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  and  favourable  to 
arbitrary  government,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into, 
and  make  their  report  upon  this  matter9*.     They  did  not  flop  at 
threats  and  angry  words :    in  confequence  of  the   report  of  their 
committee,  they  expelled  fome  of  their  members  for  having  joined 
in  addrefles  of  abhorrence,  and  others  for  having  expreffed  their 
diflike  of  petitions91.     The  commons  did  not  confine  their  refent- 
ment  to  offenders  on  the  fubjeft  of  petitions,  or  to  fuch  as  were 
placed  more  immediately  within  their  own  jurifdi&ion:  they  were 
determined  that  perfons  of  the  firft  eminence,  and  who,  from  the 
influence  of  office,  enjoyed  more  frequent  opportunity,  and  more 
extenfive  capacity  of  promoting  arbitrary  meafures,  fhould  feel  and 
learn  to  dread  the  feverity  of  their  chaftifing  arm. 

In  order  to  compafs  this  defign,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  inquiry  into 
examine  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Weftminfter-hall  9\  North,  duaofjudgcV 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas ;  fir  Robert  Wefton,  one  of 
the  barons  of  exchequer;  fir  William  Scroggs,  the  chief  juftice  j  and 
fir  Thomas  Jones,  one  of  the  puifne  judges  of  the  king's  bench  ;  had 
all  of  them  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  public,  for  having  ad- 
rifed  the  court  to  illegal  meafures,  or  for  having  proftituted  their 
official  authority,  by  exceeding  in  feverity,  or  by  obftru&ing  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  to  gratify  the  caprice  or  refentments  of  the  court.. 
Hence  thefe  perfons  were  marked  out  as  the  moft  proper  objects  of 

91  Journ.  Commons,  271I1  Odober,  &c.  **  Ibid.  29th  Ofl.  ift  Nov.  and  10th  Dec. 

9%  lb"*.  •*  Journ.  Commons,  23d  November,  1679. 

5  patriotic 
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H  A  p*  patriotic  refentment.     After  the  examination  of  evidence,  and  the 

111* 

-  ■*-— i   reports  of  their  committees,  impeachments   were  voted  for  and 

1680. 


The  Mil  of 
exclufion 
pafies  in  the 
houfe  of 
commons. 


carried,    and  articles  immediately  drawn  up  againft  Scroggs,   and 
prefented  to  the  houfe  of  peers95. 

But  the  great  and  interefting  objedfc  on  which  the  w.higs  collected 
their  utmoft  force,  was  the  bill  of  exclufion.  It  was  ufhered  into  the 
houfe  by  an  information,  containing  all  the  reports  of  the  two  laft 
parliaments  relative  to  the  popifh  plotj  and  by  refolving,  that  the 
duke  of  York's  being  a  papift,  had  given  the  greateft  encouragement 
to  the  confpiracies  againft  the  king,  and  the  proteftant  religion96.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  bill  to  difable  him  from  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown  of  England97.  The  bill  when  introduced, 
was  fupported  by  the  moft  eminent  fpeakers,  while  the  few  who 
adhered  to  the  court,  oppofed  it  in  every  ftage ;  and  endeavoured 
to  load  it  with  amendments,  which  were  likely  to  defeat  its  end  9\ 
In  vain  had  the  king  attempted  to  divert  the  commons  from  this  ob- 
noxious fubjedfc,  by  repeated  aflurances  of  his  approbation  of  every 
other  plan  they  could  devife  for  the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, provided  they  did  not  violate  the  hereditary  fucceflion  ".  To 
thefe  the  commons  replied  with  an  addrefs,  which,  under  the  mafk  of 
a  refpe&ful  anfwer,  couched  the  fharpeft  reprehenfions  for  the  error 
and  malignancy  of  thofe  counfels  which  he  had  hitherto  followed. 
If  the  cruel  machinations  of  Rome  fhould  yet  take  effe&;  if  her  emif- 
faries,  through  failure  or  the  fuppreffion  of  evidence,  ftill  lurked 
about  and  infefted  the  kingdom ;  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  laft  parliament  advancing  in  patriotic  meafures,  with 
that  zeal  and  fuccefs,  which  merited  the  applauie  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  nation.     They  arraigned  the  king  for  the  palpable  con- 


95  Journ.  Commons,  23d,  24th,   and  26th  9«  Grey's  Debates,  3d,  6th,  and  nth  No- 

November,  10th,  &c.  December,  1680;  5th  vember. 

and  7th  January  1681.  99  Journ.  Commons,  9th  November  1680; 

*6  Ibid.  2d  November  1680.  4th  January  1681. 

•'  Ibid. 

tradition 
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trardi&ion  of  his  conduct  to  his  profeflions  and  promifes,  while  he  c  **  A  p« 
entrafted  the  garrifon  of  Tangiers,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  1-  - ,~  -/ 
was  foliciting  fupply,  to  the  command  of  popifli  governors,  and  re- 
infbrced  it,  from  time  to  time,  with  popifh  officers  and  popifh  fol- 
diers.  However  anxious  to  preferve  the  Britifh  dominions  entire,  yet 
it  were  treachery  to  their  condiments,  to  turn  their  attention  toward* 
the  diftant  members  of  the  empire,  while  its  vital  parts  were  threat- 
ened with  deftfu&ion  10°. 

-  The  rumour  of  a  popifli  plot  in  Ireland  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  commons,  as  affording  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
enlarging  the  lift  of  their  witne(Tes,  and  for  pleading  the  neceffity  of 
the  exclufion  bill  to\  When  the  vicinity  of  that  kingdom  was  con- 
fidered,  and  in  what'  immenfe  proportion  the  papifts  exceeded  the 
proteftants,  there  could  be  but  little  hope  that  any  limitations 
which  the  wifdom  of  parliament  could  devife,  would  be  regarded  by 
a  popifh  fucceflbr. 

•  The  bill  of  exclufion  did  not  meet  with  that  reception  and  that  Rejeftcd  by 

the  lords* 
fuppoft  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  which  might  have  been  expe&ed  from 

the  number  and  the  intereft  of  thofe  members  who  had  been  the 
nod  adtive,  in  every  preliminary  ftep,  to  profecute  the  abettors  of 
the  plot,  and  to  thwart  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York  The 
commitment  was  carried  only  by  two  votes,  and  the  fame  evening 
h  was  debated,  and  caft  out  by  a  great  majority  m.  The  mafterly 
eloquence  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  which,  upon  this  occafion,  far 
excelled  that  of  his  opponents,  is  faid  to  have  operated  powerfully 
in  fubduing  the  minds  of  the  unprejudiced,  and  in  fettling  the-deci- 
fion  of  the  lords  *°*. 

Almoft  every  future  purpoie  and  meafure  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  this  feflion,  was  di&ated  by  their  refentment  for  the  rejec- 

■•'  17th  November.   See  particularly  their    cember  1680;  ^h^th^th and 7th January i6$u 
addrefs,  27th  November  1680.  ,oa  Lords  Debates,  vol.  i. 

■•*  Journ.  Commons,  November  and  De-        ,#l  Rerefby,  p.  104. 
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C  Hm    ?'  tl0n  °^  t*ie*r  ^avou"te  bill.     They  addrefled  the  king  to  remdve 
u    „■      *    the  earl  of  Halifax  from  his  councils  ,0\     They  declared  that  it  was 
in  vain  for  his  majefty  to  promife  a  limited  concurrence  with  the 
remedies  which  might  be  propofed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant' 
religion ;   that,  unlefs  he  departed  from  his  refervation  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  duke  of  York,  neither  his  perfon  nor  his  proteftant 
fubje&s  could  remain  in  fafety  ,0\ 
Bill  for  aflb-        They  renewed  many  fevere  refolutions  againft  the  papifts,   and 
maje^r'spro.  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  aflbciate  all  his  majefty's  protef- 
jcds?  U  "      tant  fubjeds,  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  the  defence  of  the  protef- 
tant religion,  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  proteftants,  and  for  pre- 
venting any  papift  from  fucceeding  to  the  crown <oe. 
For  repealing       As  a  preliminary  ftep  to  the  union  of  his  majefty's  proteftant 
tutes  againft    fubje&s,   it   was   neceflary  to  repeal  thofe  penal  ftatutes  of  Eliza* 
difonte™.       beth  and  James,  which  expofed  the  popifh  and  proteftant  recufante 
to  the  fame  fevere  penalties.     While  thefe  flood  unrepealed,  many 
of  the  latter  looked  with  indifference  towards  the  ifTue  of  the  difpute 
concerning  the  exclufion.     There  even  appeared  fome  ground  for 
hope,  that  their  fituation  might  be  improved,  by  the  event  of  a 
popifh  fuccefTor,-  who,  if  he  could  not  eftablifh  his  own  religion* 
fo  repugnant  to  the    inclinations   of  his  people,  would  certainly, 
under  the  equitable  pretext  of  a  general  toleration,  procure  for  di£- 
fenters  of  every  fed,  a  mitigation  of  thofe  feverities  with  which  they 
were  now  opprefTed.   Experience  of  the  indulgences,  illegally  granted 
by  the  difpenfing  power  of  the  king,  had  foftened  many  of  them, 
and  rendered  them  more  remifs  in  concurring  with  the  members  of 
the  eftablifhed  church  againft   the  common  enemy.     In  order  to 
unite  the  counfels  and  exertions  of  the  proteftant  intereft,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  penal  laws  ena&ed  by  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  quickly 


lo*  Journ.  Commons,   17th  and  zzd  No-        ,os  Ibid.  15th  and  20th  December; 
vembcr  1680.  ,06  Ibid. 
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paffed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  obtained  alfo  the  confent  of  c  H  A  P. 

Xll« 


107 


the  peers 

#  1 6 80- 1. 

The  king  had  recourfe  to  a  mean  and  fraudulent  artifice,  in  order 

to  fupprefs  this  meafure,  from  which,  as  it  was  fo  ftrongly  re- 
commended by  reafon  and  humanity,  he  durft  not  openly  withhold 
his  confent.  The  clerk  of  the  crown  was  directed  to  withdraw  the 
copy  of  the  bill  from  a  large  parcel  with  which  it  had  been  arrang- 
ed, in  order  to  be  prefented  for  the  royal  aflent ,08.  Such  a  fliame- 
ful  departure  from  dignity  and  honour,  excited  a  juft  indignation, 
and  refuted  thofe  ardent  profeflions  of  lenity  and  toleration,  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  partiality  for  the  profeffors  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion. 

The  commons,  in  the  courfe  of  this  feffion,  reje&ed  whatever  ap-  The  com- 
plications  were  made  for  fupplies,  and  at  length  boldly  declared,  that,  to  withhold 
unlefs  the  bill  of  exclufion  was  paffed,  they  could  give  no  farther    upp  e** 
pecuniary  afliftance  to  his  majefty,  without  endangering  his  perfon 
and  the  protectant  religion.     In  order  the  more  effe&ually  to  fhut 
up  every  channel  which  afforded  the  fmalleft  profpcdt  of  relief  to 
him,  now  reduced  to  the   moft  prefling  circumftances,  they   de- 
clared, that  whoever  fhould  prefume  to  advance  money  before-hand, 
or  purchafe  any  part  of  the  revenue,  fhould  for  that  aft  be  amenable 
to  parliament ,09. 

Aware  of  their  approaching  difTolution,  the  commons  loft  no  time  Angry  vote* 
in  pafling  fuch  votes  as  might  leave  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  £ourt. 
a  deep  impreffion  of  the  indifpenfible  neceflity  of  their  determined 
and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  bill  of  exclufion,  and  of  the  weight 
of  that  intereft  by  which  they  were  fupported.  The  thanks  of  the 
houfe  were  voted  to  the  city  of  London  for  their  loyalty,  their  care, 
and  their  vigilant  prefervation  of  the  proteftant  religion110.     The 

107  Journ;  Commons  and  Lords,  26th  No-        ,0?  Journ.  Commons,  7th  January  1681. 
vember.  *10  Ibid.  10th  January  1681, 

,oa  Burnet,  1680. 
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The  king 
fummons  a 
parliament 


c  **^A  P.  conflagration  of  the  city  of  London,  which  had  happened  many 
years  before,  was,  by  another  vote,  recalled  to  remembrance,  aa$ 
afcribed  to  the  fame  malignant  agency  of  the  Roman  catholics* 
They  refolved,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that  James  duke 
of  Monmouth  had  been  removed  from  the  court  merely  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duke  of  York,  and  ordered  an  addrefs  to  be  prefented 
to  the  king,  to  reftore  him  again  to  favour  and  to  office.  They 
terminated  their  deliberations  and  exiftence  with  expreflions  of  the* 
warmeft  afFe&ion  towards  the  proteftant  diflenters"1.  They  were 
fuddenly  fummoned  to  attend  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  from  the  tenth  of  January  to  the 
twentieth.     In  a  few  days  after,  it  was  diflblved. 

The  neceffity  of  his  circumftances,  more  than  any  regard  to  the 
conftitution,  determined  the  king,  after  all  interval  of  two  months* 
to  call  a  new  parliament.  Without  immediate  fupplies  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  preferve  Tangiers  j  and  the  defertion  of  it  muft  have  pro- 
claimed to  Europe  the  fcanty  finances,  and  the  degraded  authority, 
of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Confidering  how  much  the  royal  credit 
had  been  impaired  by  the  late  refolutions  of  the  commons,  with 
refpe£t  to  the  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  even  the  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  the  king's  houfehold  and  perfon  required  that  rigid  (eco- 
nomy to  which  the  former  habits  of  Charles  were  but  ill  adapted. 
Should  his  expectations  of  fupply  be  once  more  difappointed,  fhould 
another  parliament  prove  equally  averfe  to  a  reconciliation  and 
every  fcheme  of  a  compromife  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion,  he 
might  then  appeal  to  the  reafon  and  the  compaffion  of  his  fubje&s* 
while  with  relu&ance  he  was  compelled  to  difcontinue  the  meeting* 
of  parliament,  and  to  deviate  from  the  legal  and  the  ordinary 
methods  of  fupplying  the  neceffities  of  government. 

That  the  king  preferred  the  firft  of  thefe  alternatives,  and  really 
wifhed  to  be  reconciled  to  his  parliament,  may  be  fairly  concluded 


to  meet  at 
Oxford. 


1,1  Journ.  Commons,  10th  January  1681  • 
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from  his  refolution  to  change  the  place  of  meeting.  The  exctu- 
fionifts  in  parliament  had  hitherto  taken  their  rneafures  in  concert 
with  the  city  of  London,  and,  from  the  immediate  prefence  of  a 
body  of  friends  fo  numerous  and  fo  opulent,  they  acquired  that 
fortitude  and  vigour,  which  rendered  them  indifferent  either  to  the 
promifes  or  the  threats,  the  frowns  or  the  flattery,  of  the  court. 

As  if  the  anti-courtiers  had  been  aware  that  they  ntuft  fight  with  Petition 
the  difadvant^ge  of  ground  if  the  field  of  political  combat  fliould  be  ing  the  par-* 
changed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevail  with  the  king,  to  retra&  oxfoni* 
that  part  of  his  proclamation  which  had  appointed  Oxford  for  the 
place  of  meeting.     A   petition  was   prefented    to   him,,  fubferibed 
by  fixtpen  peers,  in  which  number  were  Monmouth  and  Shaftfbury, 
which  mentioned  the  premature  diffblution  of.  the  two  laft  parlia- 
ments in  ftrong  terms  of  reprchenfion,  and  reprefented  the  incon^ 
veniences  and  dangers  which  muft  arife  from  the  holding  a  meeting 
of  the  parliament  at  Oxford  ,IX. 

The  parliament  met  at  Oxford  on  the  twenty-third  of  March  one  Parliament 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-one.  Sir  William  Williams  was  mecls*; 
chofen  fpeaker.  The  fhort  duration  of  this  feffion  admitted  of 
little  variety  of  debate,  and  affords  but  few  materials  for  political 
difcuflion*  The  king  in  his  fpeeeh  fharjtfy  refle&ed  upon  the  obfti?- 
nacy  of  the  laft  parliament,  in  having  fpurned  at  conceflions  fo  rea<- 
fonable  and  fo  generous  as  thofe  which  he  had  propofed  for  impofing 
limitations  upon  his  fucceflbr,  and  faid,  that  as  he  did  not  himfelf 
ule  arbitrary  power,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  ufed  by  others  ,,3.< 

The  fpirit  of  the  commons  was  not  broken  or  overawed  by  the  Bin  of 
change  of  place,  or  the  menaces  of  the  prince.     The  bill  of  exclii- 
fion"  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  London  reprefentatives  in  the 
name  of  his  conftituents  "4.     A  meflage  was.fent  to  the  lords,  de- 
firing  them  to  concur  in  an  inquiry  about  the  mifcarriage  of  the 


exclufioa. 


*"  Somers*  Col.  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
113  Journ.  Lords,  21A  March. 


1,4  Journ.  Commons,  26th  March.    GreyV 
Debates,  vol.  viii.  p.  309. 
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CHAP,  bill  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes  againft  diflenters  "5. 

They  inquired  into  the  proceedings  of  the  laft  parliament  with  re- 

fpedfc  to  the  impeachment  of  lord  Danby  "6. 

The  king,  from  thefe   expreflions  of  the  temper  of  the  houfe, 

abandoned  every  hope  of  reconciliation.     He  eagerly  laid  hold  of  a 
Difagreement  difagreement  fubfifting  between  the  two  houfes,    as  a  pretext  fo* 

between  the  m 

two  houfes     diflolving   this   parliament.      The    commons  had  prefented  articles 

ofRtzharris.  of  impeachment  to  the  peers  againft  Fitzharris,  who  had  been  lately 
apprehended  for  treafon  "7.  The  attorney-general  informed  them 
in  his  majefty's  name,  that  he  had  already  indi&ed  Fitzharris, 
and  intended  to  carry  on  the  profecution  againft  him  according  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  law.  As  it  did  not  appear  that  the  court  in- 
tended to  favour  the  criminal,  and  as  it  was  infinuated  that  the 
commons  wifhed  to  accomplifh  fome  fa&ious  end,  by  wrefting  the 
profecution  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  impeachment  was 
refufed,  and  Fitzharris  referved  for  the  common  courfe  of  juftice. 

The  commons  were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  this  refufal; 
they  refolved  that  it  was  their  undoubted  right  to  impeach  f6r 
Jreafon,  or  for  any  other  mifdemeanorj  that  a  negative  in  the 
prefent  inftance  was  a  denial  of  juftice ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  high 
breach  of  privilege,  in  any  inferior  court,  to  prefume  to  judge  in 
the  cafe  of  Fitzharris  "\ 

Parliament  The  king,  profeffing  the  deepeft  concern  for  thefe  animofities, 

which',  he  faid,  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  fuccefs  and  reconcilia- 

z$th  March,    tion,  diflblved  the  parliament. 

*»5  Journ.  Commons,  25th  March.        "*  Ibid.       "7  Ibid.  26th  March.     ,,f  Ibid.    , 
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CHAP,.  IV. 

Cau/es  of  the  Change  in  the  Temper  of  the  Nation  from  Loyalty  to  Dif- 
affeSiion.i—OppreJFive  Government  in  Scotland. — Extraordinary  Liccnti- 
oufnefs  in  Converfation  and  Writing. — Extreme  Dependance  of  the  Crown. — 
Inftability  of  the  King,  and  Dijunion  of  bis  Minifters.— Great  Support 
of  Oppofition. — The  Abilities  and  Influence  of  their  Leaders. — The  In* 
trigues  of  France. — Obfervations. 


A 


T  the  period  at  which  we  concluded  our   Iaft   chapter,  the  CHAP, 
whigs  had  attained  to  the  fummit  of  popularity  and  of  in- 


1681. 


fluence,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  had  funk  into  the  loweft 
ftate  of  depreflion.  The  fame  fervent  fpirit  (till  animated  indivi-* 
duals,  and,  in  fome  future  confli&s,  prevailed  againft  the  court  j 
but  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  began  gradually  to  return  to  the 
fide  of  loyalty,  an4  the  leaders  of  oppofition,  overawed  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  perfecution,  and  doomed  to  a  private  ftation  by  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  parliament,  were  deprived  of  that  energy  and  fupport, 
which  were  neceflary  to  make  any  effectual  impreffion  upon  the 
prerogative. 

In  this  place,  therefore,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  interrupt  our  nar-  Caufesofthe 

•  i  i»      rv  •  •  r  »  •  1      change  in  the 

rative,  while  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  principal  caufes  which  temper  of  th* 
co-operated  with  the  events  already  recited,  to  change  the  temper  j0yaky  to  dif- 
of  the  nation,  from  loyalty  to  difaffedtion ;  and  excited  thofe  diftrufts  affcaion" 
and  jealoufies  and  tumults,  which  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  a  re- 
bellion.    The  dete&ion  of  a  popifti  plot,  real  or  imaginary,  however 
farming  it  might. be,  could  not  have  produced  fuch  efFe&s,  without 
the  aid  of  adventitious  circumftances ;  which  not  only  feemed  to 
ftrengthen  its  evidence,  but  contributed,  in  other  refpe&s,  to  depre- 
ciate the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  court,  and  to  raife,  in  an  op- 

6  pofite 
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CHAP,  pofitc  degree,  the  credit  and  influence  of  thofe  who  were  at  the  head 
i_     ,r   _■    of  the  country  party. 

Opprcffivc  !•  The  conduct  and  the  meafures  of  miniftry  in  Scotland,  from 

«Sc^d.     *h*  acce^10n  °f  the  prefent  kin&,  exhibited  an  example  of  the  moft 

arbitrary  and  tyrannical  fyftem  of  government  \     Inftances  of  op- 

preffiori 


•  The  eiFecls  of  the  reiteration  upon  the 
political  date  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
were  widely  different.  In  England,  after 
that  event,  many  of  the  laws  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  the  fubjed,  which  had  been 
pa  fled  by  the  bng  parliament,  were  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  legislature..  In  Scot- 
land, by  a  refcuTory  ad,  all  flatutes  pafTed 
after  1633,  were  abrogated;  and  by  va- 
rious pofitive  a&s,  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  extended  to  a  degree  that  never 
had  been  known  or  claimed  by  any  of  his 
maj dry's  anceftors.  See  a  narration  of  the 
date  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  fent  by  the  earl 
of  Middleton  to  Charles  II.  Mifcellanea 
Aulica,  p.  173. 

The  expreffions  which  the  Scotch  authors, 
after  the  period  of  the  reftoration,  ufe,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  prerogative,  which  to  Eng- 
lifti  ears  founded  as  the  mod  fulfome  adula- 
tion, were  literally  true  with  refpelt  to  Scot- 
.  land.  "  The  king  is  an  abfolute  unaccount- 
"  able  monarch.  All  jurifdittion  (lands  and 
"  confifts  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  pro- 
"  ceeds  from  him,  and  is  given  and  com- 
"  mitted,  as  he  pleafes."  Scotia:  Indicu- 
lum.  Temp.  Car. 

There  were  two  material  alterations,  the 
one  in  the  ecclefuflical,  the  other  in  the  ci- 
vil constitution  of  Scotland,  effected  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  iff,  By  the  ad  of 
fupremacy,  the  king's  power,  with  refpedfc  to 
matters  of  religion,  was  made  abfolute  and 
independent,  either  on  the  clergy,  or  the 
States  of  Scotland.  2dly,  The  militia  of 
Scotland,  formerly  reftri&ed  to  the  internal 
defence  of  the  country,  was  entirely  fub- 
je&ed  to  the  authority  of  the  king;  and 
ought  be  removed  to  England  or  Ireland, 
Jor  any  fcrvicc  which  he  required. 


Arbitrary  monarchy  or  defpotifm,  eftab~ 
lifhed  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  veiled 
in  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  could  not 
fail  to  be  highly  alarming  to  the  people  of 
England,  though  it  had  exifted  only  in  (pe- 
culation, or  defcended  to  him  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  in  the  way  of  hereditary  right. 
But  when  it  was  pbferved,  that  abfohite  power 
was  an  innovation,  even  in  the  filler  king- 
dom (compare  note  ',  chap,  x.)  :  that  it  was 
fuggefted  and  made  effe&ual  by  corrupt  mi** 
miters;  and  that  there  was  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fufpedt  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
temper  and  inclinations  of  their  prince ;  what 
had  they  not  to  fear  ?  Would  not  he,  if  ever 
he  enjoyed  opportunity,  extend  the  fame 
claims  to  England?  But  the  bare  theory 
or  principles  of  the  government  in  Scotland 
would  not  alone  have  excited  fuch  alarm 
in  England.  As  we  form  our  opinion  of 
individuals  in  private  ftation,  and  in  the  ordi. 
nary  intercourfe  of  life,  from  the  habitual 
tenor  of  their  aftions,  more  than  we  do  from 
any  opinions  or  fpeculative  fyftem  which  they 
profefs ;  fo  k  is  with  refpedt  to  men  who 
are  veiled  with  a  public  or  magifferial  cha- 
rafter:  our  judgment  and  afVedions  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  tendency  of  their  executive 
meafures  and  official  conduct,  rather  than  by 
the  abftrad  principles  and  political  maxims 
which  are  afcribed  to  them.  If  the  govern- 
ment in  Scotland  had  been  conducted  with 
mildnefs  and  temperance,  the  extravagance 
and  danger  of  its  claims  might  have  been  for- 
gotten ;  but  when  the  plenitude  of  prero- 
gative, lately  recognifed  by  the  legiflature 
there,  was  exercifed  with  wantonnefs  and  op- 
preflion  almoft  unparalleled,  under  the  mod 
defpotic  prince ;  when  its  feverities  even  ex- 
ceeded its  defcribed  and  ufurped  pretentions^ 

the 
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predion  and  cruelty,  which,  from  their  vicinity  and  frequent  inter-  c  H1VA  p- 
courfe  with  Scotland  could  not  be  concealed  from  their  fellow-fub- 
jeds  in  England,  awakened  the  fympathy  and  affii&ed  the  fpirits  of 
the  generous  and  the  humane,  and  infufed  uneafy  apprehenfions 
into  thofe  who  were  jealous  for  their  own  liberties.  The  difcon- 
tented  party  in  that  kingdom,  having  found  that  the  complaints 
and  remonftrances,  addrefled  to  the  king,  were  neglcded  and  difre- 
garded,  fondly  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  country  party  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  only  fource  of  redrefs  and  deliverance.  The  account 
which  the  difaffe&ed  in  Scotland  tranfmitted  to  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
fition  in  England,  with  whom  they  held  a  conftant  correfpondence, 
were  induftrioufly,  and  in  terms  by  no  means  extenuating,  commu* 


.  the  people  of  England  mud  have  been  trea- 
cherous to  themfelves  and  their  posterity,  if 
they  had  regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye  the 
calamities  of  their  fellow-fubjects. 

Examples  of  the  oppreffive  government  in 
Scotland  are  fo  various  and  fo  enormous, 
that  one  is  at  a  lofs  to  reduce  them  to  any 
clafs,  or  *  to  make  any  fele&on  of  them. 
There  is  not  any  fpecies  of  tyranny;  fines, 
arbitrary  imprifonmenta,  military  excutions, 
torture,  &c. ;  that  was  not  exercifed,  nor  was 
there  any  order  of  men  who  did  not,  in  their 
turn,  groan  under  the  iron  rod  of  arbitrary 
power.  Above  all*  the  perfecution  of  reli- 
gious offenders  in  Scotland  was  conducted 
with  fuch  aggravations  of  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
as  muft  necefiarily  have  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  who  heard  of  them,  though  they 
-had  not  been  immediately  connected,  either 
with  thofe  who  inflicted,  or  with  thofe  who 
f offered  by  them. 

Bifhop  Burnet  compares  the  character  of 
Charles  II.  to  that  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Tiberius ;  and  the  great  Mr.  Hume  animad- 
verts with  derifion  upon  the  acrimony  of 
the  comparifon.  If  the  bifhop  had  com- 
pared the  oppreffion  of  Charles's  govern- 
ment in.  Scotland,  to  that  of  Tiberius  in 
any  part  of  the  empire,  the  obfervation  would 


have  been  perfectly  unexceptionable.  Nay, 
perhaps,  if  the  tempers  of  the  emperor  and 
the  king  had  been  inferred  merely  from  acta 
of  feverity  which  happened  under  their  go- 
vernment, the  decifion  would  not  have  turned 
out  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Hume  again 
obferves,  "  that  thefe  violent  proceedings  in 
*'  Scotland,  under  the  mini  dry  of  Lauder- 
"  dale,  were  very  oppofite  to  the  natural 
"  temper  of  Charles."  But  the  apology  is 
in  fome  meaifure  withdrawn,  when  he  again 
adds,  in  the  next  paragraph,  from  Burnet, 
"  that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
"  debates  concerning  Scots  affairs,  faid, 
"  I  perceive  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty 
"  of  many  bad  things  againft  the  people  of 
"  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has 
"  a&ed  any  thing  contrary  to  my  intereft." 
Mr.  Hume  with  propriety  adds,  "  a  fenti- 
"  ment  moft  unworthy  of  a  fovereign." 

The  examples  and  effects  of  the  oppreffive 
government  of  Charles  in  Scotland,  are  re- . 
cited  by  the  fame  author,  with  fuch  minute- 
nefs,  -fidelity,  and  perfpicuity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  in  a  manner  fo  elegant,  and  in- 
terefting,  that  I  have  not  prefumed  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  them.  Hume's  Hiftory, 
vol.  vi.  chap.  2.  4.  and  7. 

1  -nicated 
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HAP",  nicated  to  the  people,  who  daily  complained  of  the  violent  eoorotcfc- 
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roents  of  prerogative,  and  trembled  for  the  approaching  fubverfioi* 
of  their  own  deareft  privileges  *•     The  oppre&oa  of  Scotland  sras 
contemplated  as  a  prelude  to  that  tyranny,  which,  if  not  refifted 
with  fortitude  and  with  perfeverance,  would,  ere  long,  be  brought 
home  to  therafelves.     Confolations,  however,  were  blended  with  their 
fears,  while  precedents  of  danger,  and  the  aids  of  refinance,  deemed' 
to  iflue  from  the  fame  fountain,  and  to  be  conne&ed  in  the  feme 
*iew.     From  the  difconbeacs  of  a  people  brave  and  warlike,  thiejr 
indulged  the  hope  of  deriving  fnpport  in  die  day  of  extremity,  and 
were  encouraged   to   refill,  every   oppreffive  attempt  with  greater 
boldnefs  and  vigour*     In  confequence  of  this  view  of  an  aflbciated 
intereft,  the  parliament  of   England  had  repeatedly  addrefled  the 
king  to  difmifs  the   duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  principal  advifer  of 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  Scotland  \     The  earl  of  Shaftftmry,  the 
mod  illuftrious  champion  of  oppofition,  expatiated  upon  the  griev~ 
ijth  March     ances  of  Scotland  in  a  memorable  fpeechj  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  date  of  the  nation  ia  the  parliament  of  England.     He  endea- 
voured to  iraprefs  his  hearers  with  a  veneration  for  the  antiquity,, 
the  dignity^  and  the  bravery,  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  he  wifhed 
to  intereft;  their  affedions  by  ties  the  moft  tender  and  endearing.     It 
was  not  for  ftrangers  and  for  aliens,  but  in  behalf  of  their  owa 
fitter  and  neareft  relation,  that  he  now  attempted  to  awaken  their 
eompaflion,  and  to  engage   their  friendly  interpofition.  *  If  more 
generous  principles  could  not  move  their  hearts,  yet  of  their  own 
interefts  furely  they  would  not  be  regardlefs.     From  the  lame  advi~ 
fers  and  agents,  the  fame  meafures  might  naturally  be  expeCted  in 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom.     If  the  poorer  country  was  rendered 
a  monument  of  peculation  and  of  oppreffion,  could  the  richer  one 
hope  to  efcape  the  depredations  of  tyrannical  and  rapacious  rulers  £ 


*  Ralph,  vol.  1.     North's  Examem 

3  Joura.  Commons,   13th  January  1674,  14th  April  1675, 
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If  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  fpoileid  of  their  privileges,  which,  CHAP, 
through  a  long  and  illuftrious  line  of  anceftors,  they  enjoyed,  how    v*_ — ^j 
^vadn  were  it  for  the  people  of  England  to  expedt  to  maintain  their       *  79#     • 
independence,  and  Magna  Charta,  inviolate 4  ?  This  fpeech  was  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  prefs,  and  feveral  copies  of  it  were  fent 
to  Edinburgh  by  the  firft  poft,  as  a  teftiraony  of  the  fenfe  of  that 
common  intereft  and  affe&ion  which  united  the  difcontented  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  reciprocal  influence  which  each  imparted  to 
the  other5.     If  the  difcontents  in  Scotland  Supplied  fewel  to  thofe' 
flames  of  oppofition  which  had  begun  to  kindle  in  England,  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,   from   the  fympathy  and  the  countenance   of  fo 
powerful  a  body  as  the  leaders  of  the  country  party,  the  difaffe&ed 
in  Scotland  derived  fortitude  in  ftruggling  againft  that  oppreffion, 
under  which,   if   left  to  themfelves,    they  muft   have  funk  into 
defpair. 

a.  An  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  both  in  fpqech  and  wri-  Extraordi- 
ting,  prevailed  after  the  diflblution  of  the  fecond  parliament,  pro-  tioufncfi  in 
pagated  fufpicions,  and  fomented  jealoufies  of  the  government,  and  andVerfadon 
eafily  difpofed  the  people  to  adopt  any  meafures,  however  violent, 
which  were  fuggefted  by  the  over-heated  zeal  of  their  leaders. 
When  Charles  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  the  nation,  wearied 
with  the  druggies  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  commotions  which  fol- 
lowed the  fubverfion  of  monarchy,  panted  for  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  order  and  of  tranquillity.  Whatever  difference  of  fentiment  ftill 
prevailed  with  refpe&  to  fubje&s  of  a  political  nature,  all  ranks  of 
men,  after  the  reftoration,  feemed  to  agree  to  a  fpontaneous  fup- 
preffion  of  them,  and  to  a  total  ceflation  from  controverfial  hoftili- 
ties.  Divided  as  they  were  by  religious  opinions  and  denomina- 
tions, they  avoided,  with  a  ftudied  caution,  thofe  fubje&s  which 
tended  to  revive  difputes  and  animofities  concerning  politics.  While 
the  claims  of  prerogative  were  moderate,  and  the  obedience  of  the 

*  Echa*d.  »  Ralph. 

O  2  fubjed 
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fubje&  prompt  and  cheerful,  it  appeared  an  idle  and  dangerous 
curiofity  to  inquire  how  far  regal  authority  might  be  extended,  and 
where  the  refiftance  of  the  fubjedt  ought  to  begin*  The  king's  de- 
claration of  indulgence  to  the  diffenters,  ppbliflied  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-two,  as  it  was  relinquifhed  upon  the 
remonftrance  of  parliament,  fo  it  was  confidered  as  an  unguarded 
ad  of  a  benevolent  heart,  rather  than  any  indication  of  a  tyrannical 
fpirit,  or  of  an  over-rated  eftimation  of  the  powers  of  prerogative. 
16th  March  But  when  the  fame  claim  to  difpenfe  with  law,  was  again  refumed,. 
in  conjun&ion  with  the  moil  arbitrary  meafures ;  when  the  king  fet 
his  parliament  at  defiance,  by  announcing  his  determination  of  ad* 
hering  to  his  declaration ;  when  the  odious  doctrines  of  paflive  obe- 
dience and  of  non-refiftance  were  impofed  upon  the  fubje&s  by  the 
folemnity  of  an  oath,  and  all  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of  debate 
fupprefled,  by  which  the  errors  of  government  are  controlled  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  is  invigorated ;  then  it  was  that  inatten- 
tion became  criminal,  and  acquiefcence  (lamped  with  cowardice  and 
difgrace.  The  people  were  invited,  as  they  tendered  their  deareft 
interefts,  to  furvey,  with  a  jealous  eye,  thofe  land- marks  which  di- 
vided the  property  of  the  different  conftituent  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  fpirit  of  inquiry  was  roufed ;  the  prefs  teemed  with 
political  publications ;  queftions  of  government  became  the  fubjeft 
of  common  converfation ;  and,  at  laft,  produced  a  declaration  of 
fentiments  which  charaderifed  parties 6.  Two  a&s,  which  had  beeik 
pafled  in  the  fecond  parliament  of  Charles,  one  for  regulating  the 
prefs,  the  other  for  preventing  abufes  in  printing  feditious  books, 
were  found  to  have  been  only  of  limited  duration ;  and,  by  fair  and 
legal  conftru&ion,  to  expire  with  the  firft  feffion  of  the  third  par- 

29th  Dec.      liament  of  Charles  \     A  proclamation  was  iffued  by  the  crown  for 
1675. 

the  fuppreflion  of  coffee-houfes,  which  were  confidered  as  femina- 

6  See  Publications  of  the  Times.     State  Papers.    T.  C.  2.     Somers'  Col. 

7  Jo  urn.  Commons,  2d  April  1679. 
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lies  of  fedition  and  offices  for  the  fabricatioa  of  political  lies,  and 
the  meafure  was  juftified  by  a  drained  interpretation  of  the  law  \ 
The  temporary  advantages,  which  the  crown  gained  by  the  fufpen-  *  79"8o"8V 
fion  of  argumentative  hoftilities,  were  more  than  countera&ed  by 
the  additional  violence,  by  which  they  broke  forth  when  allowed 
their  full  fcope.  As  the  torrent,  which  has  been  for  a  while  ftemmed 
and  obftrudedj  gradually  collects  accumulated  force,  and,  at  laft, 
bearing  down  every  refilling  mound,  ruflies  forward  with  more  rapid 
and  expanded  defolation;  fo  thofe  apprehenfions  of  grievances  and 
dangers,  which  might  have  evaporated  with  utterance,  fwelled  and 
multiplied  under  the  preflure  of  conftraint,  and,  in  the  day  of  tole- 
ration, came  forth  with  all  the  exaggerated  horrors  of  a  gloomy 
imagination.  Every  incident  was  improved,  every  prejudice  wrought 
upon  in  the  mod  artful  manner,  in  order  to  bring  into  difcredit  the 
late  meafures  of  government,  and  to  blacken  the  chara&ers  of  thofe 
who  purfued  them.  To  thofe  who  were  fired  with  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  their  native  country,  (he  was  held  forth  as  the  derifion  of 
foreign  nations :  popery  and  arbitrary  power  were  founded  in  the 
ears  of  thofe  who  were  friends  to  liberty  and  the  proteftant  religion. 
The  Roman  catholics,  already  too  much  the  obje&s  of  popular 
odium,  were  reprefented  as  the  inftruments  of  the  late  conflagration 
in  London,  and  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  nation 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign.  Thefe,  however,  it 
was  aflerted,  were  but  flight,  in  comparifon  of  the  deftru&ive  fchcmes 
which  were  now  forming 9.  Blood,  and  horror,  and  defolation,  were 
reprefented  as  hovering  over  the  nation. 

To  give  more  regular  and  more  extenfive  influence  ta  this  plan  of 
detra&ion,  clubs  and  aflbciations  were  formed,  which  met  at  ftated 
times  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  io.     The  obje<a  of  thefe  clubs 

was 

•  North's  Examen,  p.  138.  "°  The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  was  the 

9  See  Publications  of  the  Times,  particu-     Green  Ribbon  Club,   which   confided  of  two 

larly  an  appeal  from  the  country  to  the  city.       hundred  pcrfons,  devoted  to  oppofition  and  to 

the 
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C  Hi vA  P#  was  t0  court  anc*  to  inv^igle  profelytes  to  oppofition,  and  to  feek 
w-nt-— *  after  the  fitted  inftnwnents  to  co-operate  with  them  in  difparaging 
and  embarraffing  meafures  of  government*  They  were  charged  tt) 
liften  with  open  ears  to  every  furmife  of  public  danger,  to  every 
ftory  difgraceful  to  the  charader  of  the  king  and  of  the  dtike  of 
York,  and  to  difperfe  them  with  the  utmoft  expedition  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Even  the  characters  of  th#  mod  inconfiderable  par- 
tifans  of  the  court  were  fcanned  with  malignant  criticifm,  and  their 
influence  at  ele&ions  often  defeated,  by  fi&itious  or  exaggerated 
afperfions  tranfmitted  to  their  electors.  The  principal  members  of 
thofe  aflbciations  maintained  an  intercourfe  with  foreign  minifters, 
and,  by  their  aid  and  information,  were  enabled  to  communicate 
fuch  defcriptions  of  foreign  affairs  as  feemed  beft  fitted  to  anfwer 
the  views  of  their  party  "*  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  various  artifices  of 
the  country  party  was  fully  anfwerable  to  their  moft  fanguine  ex- 
pe&ations.  From  the  city  of  London,  as  from  a  poifoned  fountain, 
iflued  thofe  ftreams,  which  communicated  difeafe  and  infe&ion  to  the 
remoteft  provinces  of  the  kingdfcm.  Faftion,  difcontent,  and  tumult, 
univerfally  prevailed. 

It  is  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  court  was  not  left  active,  or 
more  delicate  about  the  methods  employed  to  fuftain  its  authority, 
and  to  blaft  the  projects  of  its  antagonifts.  The  judges  were  made 
*he  inftruments  of  royal  vengeance;  forced  conftru&ions  were  put 
upon  expreflions  contained  in  publications  againft  the  court,  and 
punifhed  with  unconftitutional  feverity'\     Nor  were  the  writers  for 

-the  bill  of  exclusion.    Sir  Robert  Payton,  who  chara&er,  addreffed  him  in  thefe  words—"  Yoa 

irxarred  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe  of  commons  €t  are  fallen  from  being  an  angel  to.be  a  devil; 

for  having  made  his  peace  with  the  duke  of  "  you  were   buftling  in  this   houfe  and  in 

York,  being  queftioned  by  the  houfe,  informed  **  cofFee-houfes ;  your  country  chofe  you  to 

them,  that  the  duke  of  York  faid  to  him*-  "  be  an  example  to  other   men,  &c.  Sec.*9 

*<  You  have  been  againft  me,  fir  Robert,  you  Grey's   Debates,    vol.  viii.   p.  137.  149.  «— 

■«'  was  a  member  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Club."  Rerefby. 

He  was  afterwards  expelled  the  houfe  of        "  North's  Examen. 
commons  for  being  reconciled  to  the  duke  of        ,x  Journ.  Commons,*  23d  December  1680. 

York;  and  the  fpeakct*  alluding  to  hit  former  State  Trials,  voL  iii. 
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the  government  reftrained  by  any  refpeft  to  truth  or  decorum.     The  c  **  A  p* 

JL  V  • 

hafeft  motives  of  condixSt  were  afcribed  to  the  moft  refpe&able  per- 
fone  who  a£ted  upon  the  fide  of  oppofition.  Many  of  the  lawyers 
officioufly  obtruded  their  opinion  upon  matters  in  difpute  between 
the  king  and  his  fubje&s,  and  with  fycophantic  adulation  fupported 
and  approved  of  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court.  Both  of  the 
univerlities  reprobated  the  dodtrines  laid  down  in  patriotic  publica- 
tions, and  fuftatned  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  court  with  the  fane- 
tion  of  claffical  authority13.  To  the  reproach  of  the  eftablifhed 
efaurcb,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  truth  and  patriotifm  were  often  fa- 
erificed  to  die  view  of  preferment,  while  the  maxims  of  a  religion 
friendly  to  the  original  rights  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  were 
perverted  to  favour  political  principles,  tending  to  degrade  and  to 
opprefs  the  human  race  **.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  country 
party  gained  more  by  the  abufe  of  liberty,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of 
polemical  authors,  than  the  court  did  by  the  arbitrary  extenfion  of 
law,  and  the  flattery  of  its  literary  retainers.  If  equal  abilities  and 
rnduftry  had  been  brought  forward  upon  both  fide6,  yet  publications, 
which  ftudied  the  interefts  and  flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  were  moreover  recommended  by  the  never-failing  attradion  of . 
novelty,  muft  have  obtained  the  advantage,  by  more  deeply  im- 
prefling  the  underftanding,  and  by  agitating  the  paffions  of  men. 

3.  The  extreme  dependence  of  the  crown,  and  its  narrow  in-  Extreme  de* 
fluence,  ftill  farther  diminifhed  by  the  inftability  of  the  kine,  and  the  Pcndcnceof 

°  the  crown*. 

difunion  of  his  minifters,  removed  the  awe  which  muft  have  con- 
trolled an  oppofition  to  a  powerful  and  £beady  prince,  fupported  by 
an  adminiftration  united  among  themfelves,  and  confident  and  firm 
in  the  profecution  c£  the  meafures  which  they  adopted.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  i*ow  treat,  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land depended  more  upon  opinion,  and  affe&ion,  ever  variable  and 

13  See  Addrefs  of  die  Templar?  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.   State  Papers,  T.  C.  2. 
*♦  Burnet,  1679. 
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HJV^  p-  uncertain,  than  it  did  upon  the  pofleffion  of  thofe  inherent  faculties 
and  wide  dependencies,  which,  by  operating  upon  the  underftand- 
ing  and  the  intereft  of  men,  produce  a  more  uniform  and  efficient 
influence.  While  inequality  of  wealth  and  fortune  prevailed  to  a 
greater  degree,  and  fubordination  of  ranks  was  diftinguifhed  by 
wider  intervals,  more  implicit  refpe&  was  paid  by  perfons  of  inferior  to 
thofe  of  fuperior  ftationj  and  the  higheft  ideal  dignity  was,  in  general, 
annexed  to  the  office  and  perfon  of  the  fovereign.  The  party  of  the 
tories,  which  comprehended  the  great  eft  proportion  of  perfons  of 
landed  property,  looked  up  to  the  throne  with  idolatrous  veneration, 
and  maintained,  in  theory,  maxims  concerning  the  prerogative,  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  a  mixed  government.  But  there  were 
other  circumftances  which  counterbalanced  thefe  prejudices,  and  ren- 
dered the  power  of  the  crown  not  lefs  formidable,  but  more  precari- 
ous and  feeble,  than  it  has  been,  fince  the  privileges  of  the  fubjed  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  have  been  afcertained  and  regulated  by 
the  bill  of  rights.  A  (canty  revenue,  obtained  with  difficulty  and 
after  much  folicitation,  and  levied  not  without  confiderable  deduc- 
tions, afforded  the  prince  a  penurious  fubfiftence,  without  leaving 
any  fund  for  thofe  gratuitous  donations,  which,  even  when  they 
are  beftowed  with  the  pureft  motives  and  unimpeached  propriety, 
extend  attachments  to  the  court,  by  awakening  gratitude  for  paft 
and  expectation  of  future  favours.  The  enlarged  compafs  of  the 
Britifh  empire  has  increafed  the  flock  of  royal  favours;  and  created 
new  dependencies  and  new  additions  to  the  power  of  the  crown* 
An  extenfive  commerce  has  introduced  firearm  of  wealth,  which 
enable  the  nation  to  fuftain  unprecedented  burdens  of  debt  with  un- 
tainted credit,  and  engage  its  moft  wealthy  and  powerful  inhabitants 
to  uphold  the  energy  of  government,  and  to  maintain  the  line  of 
fucceffion  in  its  due  courfe.  A  (landing  army,  numerous  and  well- 
difciplined,  operates  to  the  fame  effect,  and  affords  the  king  and  the 
government  a  (ecurity  againft  inteflinc  tumults,  more  effectual  than 

that 
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that  fervile  awe  which  was  obtained  by  the  examples  of  vengeance, 
infii&ed  under  the  authority  of  corrupt  judicatories* 

In  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  crown  was  dependent  and  dinted  '  79~  °:  ,# 
in  its  root,  the  delegation  of  its  authority  was  impotent,  contempt? 
ible,  and  eafily  ihaken  by  the  attacks  of  oppofition.     In  the  reign  of 
Charley  not  only  general  fuhjefts  of  public  concern,  but  fuch  mea- 
fures as  belonged  properly  to  minifterial  departments,  were  intro- 
duced  in  both  houfes  by  private  members  ynconne&ed  with  the 
court.     Sometimes  the  mofl;  obnoxious  meafures   purfued   by  the 
crown  were  withheld  from  the  deliberation  of  parliament,  and  often 
carried  on,  in  the  mod  clandeftine  way,  without  the  participation,  or 
privity  of  minifters  themfelves.     In  order  to  put  a  ftop  to  meafures 
offenfive  to  him,  the  king  was  forced  either  to  have  recourfe  to  pre- 
mature prorogations,  or  the  exercife  of  his  negative  power,  by  which 
the  courfe  of  important  hufinefs  was  interrupted,  and  the  difcontents 
of  the  nation  excited. 

*  4.    Under  fo  many  difadvantages,  one  would  have  imagined,  inftabUity  of 
that  internal  union  between  the  king  and  his  minifters  muft  have  ap-  difunionofhu 
peared  to  bean  objedt  of  the.  firft  coafequence.     Through  the  whole  miniftcrs* 
courfe  of  this  reign,  however,  this  objed  feems  to  have  been  but 
little  attended  to,  or  at  leaft  never  to  have:been  obtained.     During 
the  firft  and  moft  peaceable  period  of  his  government,  the  king  fre- 
quently departed  from  thofe  meafures  of  which  he  had  approved,  in 
concert  with  his  minifters.     The  members  of  the  cabal,  fele&ed  for 
the  profecution  of  the  moft  dangerous  defigns,  were  but  partially  in- 
truded with  the  kjng's  fecrets,  and  imperfe&Iy  informed  concerning 
the.bufine/s  in  which  they- were  employed,  either  to  advife  or  to  aflift 
him., t  After  the  diflolution of  the  cabal,  lord  Danby,  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury,  and  lord  Arlington,  prefident  of  the  council,  watched 
every  opportunity  to  undermine  each  other,  and  efpoufed  different 
opinions  upon  queftions  relative  to  the  public  bufinefs.     The  new 
council,  ftiggefted  as  a  healing  meafure,  after  the  fall  of  lord  Danby, 
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io6  THE    HISTORY    OF 

c  H  A  p*  was  compofed  of  perfons  oppofite  in  their  fentiments,  and  haftile  to 

c,  -,-  j    one  another,  from  the  remembrance  of  paft  injuries.     Hence  it  foon 
1679-80-81. 

appeared  neceflary  to  form  a  fmallor  combination  of  the  council,  in 

order  to  retain  any  decent  degree  of  refpeft  to  jniniftry,  or  confifc* 
ency  in  their  decifions.  Lords  Effex,  Sunderland,  Halifax,  and  fir 
William  Temple,  were,  at  firft,  unanimous  in  their  fentiments,  and 
bore  an  afcendency  in  the  council'5.  They,  however,  fooit  dif- 
fered in  opinion  about  the  bill  of  exclufion,  and  the  difTolution  of 
the  fecond  parliament.  The  precipitancy  of  the  king,  in  taking 
meafures  both  without,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  council, 
loll  him  their  confidence,  and  threw  the  influence  of  its  principal 
leaders  into  the  fcale  of  oppofition.  Perfons  high  in  office  widely 
differed  with  refpeft  to  the  plans  which  ought  to  be  purfued, 
in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  with  which  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened, by  the  fueceflion  of  a  prince  attached  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion.  Lord  Shaftfbury  and  fir  William  Temple,  from 
different  motives,  oppofed  the  expedients  which  the  king  offered 
inftead  of  the  bill  of  exclufion.  The  former,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil,  was  at  the  head  of  that  party  which  propofed  an  abfolute  ex- 
clufion, and  exprefled  himfelf,  in  every  ftage  of  that  debate,  in  terms" 
highly  difrefpe&ful  to  the  duke  of  York.  Lord  Halifax,  at  the 
fame  time  in  office,  contended  for  the  fcheme  of  limitations  upon  a 
popilh  fucceflbr.  Lord  Sunderland,  fecretary  of  ftate,  firft  adhered 
to  lord  Halifax's  opinion,  but  afterwards  changed  it,  and  became  the 
moft  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  bill  of  exclufion16.  Such  difcordant 
fentiments  among  the  miniftry  and  the  council,  in  matters  of  the 
greateft  moment,  betrayed  evident  fymptoms  of  a  feeble  government, 
and  of  a  declining  prerogative;  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  anti-courtiers; 
~  and  urged  them  to  more  daring  and  more  violent  plans  of  affault. 
The  verfatile  difpofition  of  the  king,  exemplified  in  the  preceding 

11  Temple's  Memoirs.  ■'  Burnet.   Rerelby.    Chandeler. 
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William  Temple,  were,  at  firft,  unanimous  in  their  fentiments,  and 
bore  an  afcendency  in  the  council15.  They,  however,  foon  dif- 
fered in  opinion  about  the  bill  of  exclufion,  and  the  difTolution  of 
the  fecond  parliament.  The  precipitancy  of  the  king,  in  taking 
meafures  both  without,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  council, 
loft  him  their  confidence,  and  threw  the  influence  of  its  principal 
leaders  into  the  fcale  of  oppofuion.  Perfons  high  in  office  widely 
differed  with  refpeft  to  the  plans  which  ought  to  be  purfued, 
in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  with  which  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened, by  the  fueceflion  of  a  prince  attached  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic religion.  Lord  Shaftfbury  and  fir  William  Temple,  from 
different  motives,  oppofed  the  expedients  which  the  king  offered 
inftead  of  the  bill  of  exclufion.     The  former,  president  of  the  coun- 
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cil,  was  at  the  head  of  that  party  which  propofed  an  abfolute  ex- 
clufion, and  exprefled  himfelf,  in  every  ftage  of  that  debate,  in  terms 
highly  difrefpe&ful  to  the  duke  of  York.  Lord  Halifax,  at  the 
fame  time  in  office,  contended  for  the  fcheme  of  limitations  upon  a 
popifh  fucceflbr.  Lord  Sunderland,  fecrctary  of  ftate,  firft  adhered 
to  lord  Halifax's  opinion,  but  afterwards  changed  it,  and  became  the 
moft  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  bill  of  exclufion16.  Such  difcordant 
fentiments  among  the  miniftry  and  the  council,  in  matters  of  the 
greateft  moment,  betrayed  evident  fymptoms  of  a  feeble  government, 
and  of  a  declining  prerogative;  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  anti-courtiers; 
and  urged  them  to  more  daring  and  more  violent  plans  of  affault. 
The  verfatile  difpofition  of  the  king,  exemplified  in  the  preceding 

11  Temple's  Memoirs.  ■*  Burnet.   Rerelby.    Chwdeler. 
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years  of  his  reign,  and  his  predominant  love  of  eafe,  co-operated 

with  all  thefe  caufes,  and  imprefled  the  minds  of  the  country  party 

1 679  •80-8 1* 
with  a  full  perfuafion,  that  obftinate  and  indefatigable  perfeverance 

Would  finally  enfure  the  accomplifhment  of  their  defigns,  and  the 

pre-eminence  of  their  influence. 

5.    The  favourers  of  the  exclufion  derived  courage  and  bold-  Great fopport 
nefs  from  the  patronage  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  influence,  * 

who  had  no  oftenfible  obligation  to  interpofe  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  from  the  abilities,  the  a&ivity,  and  the  intereft  of 
thofe,  who  avowedly  flood  forth  as  the  champions  of  their  caufe. 
The  States  of  Holland  fent  memorials  to  their  agent  in  London,  in- 
ftruAing  him  to  intreat  the  king,  in  their  name,  to  aflent  to  the  bill 
of  exclufion.  Such  a  partiality  to  the  fentiments  of  oppofition,  ul- 
troneous and  intrufive,  was  well  underftood  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  approbation,  or  even  in  the  firft  inftance  fuggefted  by  the 
advice,  of  the  prince  of  Orange  '*.  The  defire  of  conferring  an  obliga- 
tion upon  a  perfon,  who,  by  the  very  meafure  he  encouraged,  was 
brought  nearer  to  the  crown,  and  the  profpedt  of  preferment  and  of 
reward  flowing  from  his  gratitude,  could  hardly  fail  to  quicken  the 
zeal,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  exclufionift6.  The  duchefs 
of  Portfmouth,  flattered  with  the  hope  of  raifing  her  fon,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  to  the  throne,  attempted  by  her  charms  to  footh,  and 
by  her  importunity  to  conftrain  the  king  to  comply  with  the  defire 
of  the  nation,  by  excluding  his  brother  from  the  fucceflion'8. 

Among  the  champions  of  oppofition  to  the  court,  the  earl  of  Shaftf-  The  abilities 
bury,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  lord  Ruflel,  deferve  to  be  parti-  rfthdrfcad! 
cularly  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  great  acceffion  of  ftrength  which 
each  of  them  brought  to  the  caufe  he  patronifed.  Of  the  abilities  of 
lord  Shaftfbury  I  have  already  fpoken,  and  need  not  now  recount 
the  ad  vantages  his  party  derived  from  the  moft  ardent  and  indefatiga- 
ble exertion  of  them.     Though  he  was,  in  reality,  the  head  or  the 

*7  D'Avawt.  ,f  Burnet, 
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CHAP,  leader  of  oppofitioo,  his  difcerhment  pointed  out  to  him  the  pro- 
c—  ^,-w  priety,  as  well  as  the  advantage,  of  aligning  to  the  duke  of  Moa- 
1  79~  °"  u  mouth  the  nominal  precedency  in  the  party  he  efpoufed.  With 
Monmouth  be  formed  the  moft  intimate  connexion:  to  his  prpf 
motion  he  profefled  to  devote  his  talents.  The  pretenfions  which 
Monmouth  aflumed;  and  the  addrefs  with  which  he  managed  them, 
infpired  his  party  with  boldnefs,  and  fuggefted  the  moft  flattering 
expectations  of  fuccefs  '9.  He  w^  mafter  of  all  thofe  qualities  which 
feldom  fail  to  attraft  attachment,  even  upon  flight  acquaiol^ance. 
His  perfon  was  comely  and  .well-proportipned:  ,he  excelled  ux  f&ftfif 
agility,  which  improve  and  difptay  an  external  gracefulnefs*  and%* 
the  affability  of  his  conversion  he  won  the  affe&ions  of  the  peqpjcw 
More  important  qualifications, rpqpmmended  him  as. the  fitte&pjpyfip^ 
to  be  placed  at  the  hea^  of  .tfhe  whigs,  and  to  be  fet  up  as  a  rival^iflt 
the  fucceffion  to  the  thrppe.;  : He  profefled  a  warm  zeal  for. th^rpepf 
teftant  intereftj  he  was  bglov,ed  by  the  army*  and  popular  in  tbfcjty 
pf  London;  he  experienced  {he  ftropgeft  t^imonie^  of  the  king^i 
partia)  afle&iop  3  he,  was  create^  a  pe^r,  made  a  privy  couafeUor,(an^ 
promoted  to  the  rank  pf  commands*  ;ift  chieij  of  his  majefty's;  force* 
,A  turnout  3fras  indultrioufly  fpr^ad,  that  Charles  had  been  privately 
mafried  to  his  motherland  that,.by.  proximity  of  blood,  he  ftood  firft 
in  the  line  of  fuocoffio&V**  FrpmaU  ,tjiefe  circumftances,  men  of 
fabefc  refledion  and  prudent:  fcodduA  (COnfidered  Monmouth's  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  throneasan  eveftt^bfy  bo  m$ans  improbable.  Some 
wene^vfcn  perfiittfcdi th&t:,by  favgfcripgjhis  ambitious  proje&s,  they 
were,  gratifying  the  private  wMhef  pf  tjie  king ;  and  that  whatever  he 
pretended,  yet  he  fecretly  wUhed>tp  find  %  pj?a  in,  the  neceflity  of  hif 
affair  sy  for  fecrificing  the  intereft  of  hia  brqjher  to  the  di&ates  of  fond 
affe&ion  to  his  fdn.  The  friends  and  the  confidents  of  Monmouth 
cheriflied  this  delufion ;  they  had  the  boldnefs  to  declare,  that  his  fuc- 
ceffion would  be  acceptable  to  the  king;    they  made  ufe  of  it  as  an 

»*.  Echard.   Rerefby.  40  Rerefby. 
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(Vrhfay  and  ^fShPRffif^-^AlAfon.W  fftfr iWS  ^e,ftcflM5p,p/pf  **g*3g=|> 

TfxiUe»4ijs  $eicei?edfrcMn  hfc.  brother  o£;  adoring,  to  the4jnpal  ^t^qc^- 
.flon,  >ehcLi,  ^ha^jpen|:.,to  ^pfin^o^th  [wj^jaainful.  ansiptjr??. 

The  banifltfBq>tr  and:;%  di^iffio^p^.J^^p^^P^:  *w*fe  p£- 
tficesj  the  repeated,  refqr^atipns  pf  the,Ij4ngjip!.,^^}|;pf-b43..b,rp^gr, 
.while  he.Rrqfe^d  hfc  willjngaefs  tp  yiel0; jfo.jpye^^eif^sg^^eot 

for  fecuring  the  .rjr.oi;e.(tant  religipnj-  thejmp^,folema,4ecj^ratfqn  ip, 
.the  pny^,po,ynJ^ jha^he",  nev?rJ.|ia^jbeefl.ITOarr)ie4  to^nmputb^s 

mother  j  wexe  mfufljicient  to  efljice  ,ttet,, combination  p£  impreiQions 

which  dlfpofed  a  .great  part  of  the  nation  to  refill,  the  meafures  of 

«.i:;..~     '    ;  *•  ".'I"-:;  ,y  j.  ;'i'r  :■.:.>■:  i  j]    i->  .',:  .  i  :.  ■  "i^«  j  i  ■  i   ,.,1'V,    u'.::.   ,..>./! 

oqp^qcra  ^4/^ffP^?  preten^n^.of  the  (Juke  of ^MjOnm^utb,  brought 

z  nighty  reinforcement,  qf jinjercft  .fp  die  part  y  wi>th  which  he  a&ecf* 

There  is  hardly  any  fituation  in  which  virtue  ceafestpattraA  ^fteem* 

tap  to  be  ufefui  tother.coAo^^io^s  <rft^fpeirfpn<:tp.whqi?i  it  if  afcrjbed.  s    .  •,.,,,- vp* 

,  There  was  not  a,:perfoto/Jinftb^.agfi ai9r;^^he  1^49  ^Qffr.un^     -' 

rverfally ;  efteemed  .  than  lord *  Ruf«£ }  $$:\ candour,  hk  injtegpty^  aji£ 

.•his  firmnefs,  were  applauded  by  ev?r^  r^i^k,  ^nd  by  c  every  party. 

The  verfatility  and  thes  violence  of  Shaftfbfiry  might  well  excite  fu£. 

jpicioaof  the  motives,  which  induced  liim  to  }nlift  under  the  banner 

'pfoppofition.     If  the  capacity  of  Monpouth  had  been  more  exten- 

;five,  and  his  judgment  more  penetrating,  than  they  were  admitted  to 

,be1;  yet  the  intereft  he  had,  in,  defeating  the,  eftablifhed  courfe  of  fucr 

tjjeffion,  was  too  obvious  to  give  any  fartf^er  weight  to  his  ppliticaj 

ropinion,  than  what  qiight  be  colle&ed  froo>  arguments,  which  fell 

r.witbin  the  comprehenfion  of  every  individual.     But  the  great  repur 

t^tion  of  lord  Ruflel,  his  eftablifhed  credit  for  honour  and  for  pa- 

triotifm,  inverted  his  opinion  with  a  high  degree  of  authority*  and 

**  Dalrymplc,  Ap.  p.  280.  **  Life  of  James, 
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no  fftfe   tfl-StOft*  tit 

biaf&d  thd  inclinations  ef  thoufaftds  of  the  moft  virtuous  citfcea*. 
When  it  was  obferved  that  lord  Ruflcl  was  not  merely  acceflbry  to 
the  riifeafures  caMed  on  againft  the  court,  but  that  he  was  the  prime 
ntover  and  moft  aBive  agent  in  them;  and  that  if  ever  he  disparted 
from  that  gentlcrtefs  and  faioderatioh,  which  rendered  him  the  favourite 
of  all  with  whom  he  coriverfed,  it  was  in  the  profecutioii  of  his 
fchemes  of  oppofition  to  the  court,  his  antagoriifts  were  daggered 
and  difcouragcd,  while  his  adherents  were  infpired  with  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  dignity  and  of  re&itude,  which  prepared  them  to  fubtnit  to 
every  difficulty  and  danger  in  fbpport  of  the  caufe  which  he  pa- 
tronifed.     Thus,  by  the  junction  of  various  and  even  of  oppofite  iri- 
terefts,  and  by  the  internal  aid  of  perfons  moft  illuftrious  for  abili- 
ties, for  rank,  and  for  virtue,  the  exclufionifts  were  enabled  to  pro- 
.  tradl  a  ftruggle  againft  the  fovefeign,  which  rtiuft  have  quickly  come 
to  an  end,  if  it  had  been  maintained  by  the  unaffifted  influence  of 
thofe  who  were  adttiated  by  intereft,  refentment,  or  the  contra&ed 
fpirit  of  a  party. 
The  intrigues        6.     The   intrigues    of  France    contributed    to    exalt   and    to 
ftrengthen  fa&ion,  to  embarrafs  government,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
tumults  and  internal  diffenfions  of  England,  at  the  period  we  have 
reviewed.     Lewis  the  fourteenth,  inftigated  by  an  infatiable  third 
for   military  glory,   as   foon  as  he  received  the   reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own   hands,   began   to  execute  thofe  plans  for  the 
extenfion  of  his  territories,  which  had  been  inftilled  into  his  mind 
with  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  m\      The  frontier  towns 
in  the  low    countries   adjacent  to  the  borders    of  France,   were 
the  firft  obftru&ions  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  open  a  wide  field 
for  his   warlike   exploits.      The  frivolous  complaints  upon  which 
he  was  to  break  with  Holland,  were  not  fufficient  to  difguife  his 
ambition,  fo  as  to  impofe  upon  the  underftanding  of  Charles,  who, 
upon  that  event,  as  Lewis  forefaw,  would  be  called  upon,  by  the 

«  Colbert. 
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ttitfi  of  blood  an$  the  obligations  of  juftice,  as  well  as  bj  the  pee-  c  H  A'  p* 
dominant  inclinations  of  his  people,  to  employ  mediation  and  artns   ■_.  -_-  _j 
in  behalf  of  his  injured  relation.     The  character  and  the  circum-    ^V*0*  *• 
ftances  of  the  fcing  of  England  fuggefted  *to  his  crafty  neighbour 
another  method  for  the  fecuring  of  his  neutrality,  or  even  for  the 
obtaining  his  direct  afljftance,    to  fubdue  the  States  of  Holland. 
Profufion,  uncontrolled  by  any  principle,  either  of  probity,  or  of 
honour,  renders  the  influence  of  corruption  irrefiftible.     A   large 
penfion  was  offered  by  the  king  of  France,  to  fupply  the  neceflities 
of  Charles,  and  to   retain   him   in   his  intereft  a\      The    perfonal 
felicitation  of  a  fifter  wjiom  he  loved,  feemed  to  enhance  the  gene- 
rofity,  or  to  palliate  the  indignity  of  the  offer :    the   violation  of 
the   triple   alliance   and   a  fecond  Dutch   war  were  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  return  demanded  of  the  king  of  England,  for  profti- 
tuting  his  dignity,  by  becoming  the  penfioner  of  France.     The        * 
.general  averfiou  of  the   nation   to  that  war,  the   fcanty   fupplies 
granted  by  parliament,  and  the  increafing  difcontents  of  his  peo- 
ple, at  laft  fubdued  the  fortitude  of  Charles.      He  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  connexion  with  France,  and  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Holland. 

If  Charles  had  adhered  to  the  fyftem  of  politics  which  he  then 
adopted,  and  fulfilled  the  engagements  of  the  triple  alliance,  he 
would  equally  have  confuked  his  ow;n  honour  and  the  intereft 
of  his  kingdom :  he  would  have  been  refpe&able  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  ftates,  and  would  have  regained  the  affedfcions  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  original  partiality  to  France,  cherifhed  by  the  influence 
of  miftrefles  and  of  corrupt  minifters,  and  the  profpeft  of  enlarging 
his  power,  again  rendered  him  an  eafy  prey  to  the  intrigues  of 
Lewis.  A  political  fyftem,  fo  derogatory  to  their  honour,  and  fo 
jepugnant  to  their  affections,  excited  a  general  indignation  among 

*4  Dalryjnpie,  Ap.  p.  14,  &c. 
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theipebple  in  Ebglattd.  < J  The  parliamitatcaugW  their  ftnthrientfc  and 
their  fptrit/to  -which  thef  added  a. zeal  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, endangered  by  the  fufpe&ed  defe$km:of  the  rbyal  family,  as 
well  as;  by  the  alliance  *wMi<  the  court  of*  IVancc  From  this  period1, 
the  humbKngfthe  power  of  thkt' kingdom ;'Wasj  fctfrfaed  by  theparlia* 
ment  ^rith  determined  perfevetartde,  whWh  ;ihad  nearly  ^attained  its 
obje&,  in  fpite  of  the  "open  refinance  and  double-dealings  of  thfe 
court.  This  fuccefe  exhibited,  to  Lewis  and  to  all  furroundift£ 
ftates,  a  d'rfplay  of  the  power*  of  the  finglifh  parliament.  United 
and  iittn,-  it  could  not  fail  to  maintain  the  abfolute  dire&iori  of 
the -political  fyftem  of  Europe*  It  wai  in  vain"  for  Lewis  ever  to 
hope  for  the  aid '  of  an  Engtifh  parliament,  ih  contradi&ion  to 
their  declared  fentiments,  and  the  mbft  iriveterkte  prejudices- '  df  the 
nation.  What  could  he  do?'  By  difuniting  parliament,  by  gaining 
'ovir  to  his  interefts  the  leadefS  of  parties,  by  fomenting  inteftine 
difcords,  he  might  ftill  fefcure  the  neutrality  of  England,  or  render  her 
incapable  bf  impeding  the  career  of  his  ufurpatiOns  on  the  toiiti- 
nent.  His  agents  were  iftftrudfced  to  addrefs  the  popular  leader*  in 
England,  by  every  argument  calculated  to  flatter  their  principles; 
awaken  their  fears,  allure  their  ambition,  and  captivate  their  ava- 
rice*5. The  king's  thirft  for  independent  power,  and  his  defire  of 
maintaining  a  (landing  army,  the  inftrument  for  the  accomplishment 
of  it,  were  reprefented  as  ferious  grounds  of  alarm.  Beneficial 
Amendments  in  the  eonftitution  might  be  obtained,  provided  they 
fo  far  kept  meafures  'with  France  as  to  prevent  her  interfer- 
ence, to  fecond  the  arbitrary  views  of.  Charles :  money  was  fcat^ 
tered  with  a  profufe  hand:  the  king  and  the  country  party  were 
alternately  the  dupes  of  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  as  beft 
promoted  her  defigns  **.     Charles  and  his  parliament  were  divided  : 

*5  Novem.  1677.  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  129.  Reply.     The  Cafe  put  concerning  the  Suc- 

i6  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  vii.    Lords'  De-  ceffion,  by  L'Eftrange.   A  feafonable  Addrefs 

bates,  vol.  i.    Pamphlet*  ef  the  Times,  parti-  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  concerning  the 

lularly*  Fiat  Juftitia  ruat  mundus*  Dugdale's  Succeffion. 
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the  honour  of  the  Englifh  nation  was  tamifhed ;  and  its  true  intereft  c  H  A  p« 

negle&ed.     If  Gharles  and  his  parliament  had  not  been  led  by  the   -* — _# 

artifices  of  France  to  cherifli  the  idea  of  a  feparate  and  an  incom-  obtervatkms. 
patible  intereft,  neither  of  them  could  have  run  into  thofe  excefles 
which  brought  the  conftitution  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  If  Charles 
had  expe£ted  no  fupplies  but  from  the  liberality  of  his  parliament, 
he  never  would  have  dared  to  purfue  arbitrary  meafures,  or  to  make 
innovations  upon  the  conftitution.  If  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  had  not  beert  bound  by  engagements  to  France,  they  would 
tiot  have  withheld  fupplies  for  entering  into  a  war  which  af- 
forded the  faireft  opportunities  for  controlling  her  power;  they 
would  not  have  made  patriotifm  fubfervient  to  private  refentment, 
by  the  profecution  of  a  minifter  hoftile  to  her  intereft }  they  would 
not  have  proceeded  to  that  extremity  of  violence  which  again  turned 
the  affe&ions  of  the  nation,  and  armed  the  court  with  an  authority 
which  almoft  fubverted  the  conftitution. 

At  the  fame  time,  after  a  full  inveftigation  of  all  the  circumftances 
which  attended  the  connexion  of  the  king  and  the  popular  leaders 
with  the  court  of  France,  the  engagements  it  involved,  and  the 
confequences  it  produced,  we  cannot  hefitate  in  deciding  to  which 
of  thefe  the  greateft  proportion  of  guilt  ought  to  be  afligned.  If 
the  queftion  be  put,  Whether  Charles  or  the  country  party  purfued 
the  true  intereft  of  the  nation  ?  the  anfwer  is  obvious.  The  former 
wiflied  to  render  England  dependent  upon  France,  to  change  the 
conftitution,  to  govern  without  parliaments.  The  country  party 
were  alarmed,  and  fteadily  oppofed  his  defigns ;  they  were  loyal  to 
the  king,  but  true  to  the  conftitution.  Such  were  the  original,  dif- 
criminating  principles  of  Charles  and  the  oppofition ;  but  when 
factions  are  once  formed,  they  think  themfelves  juftified  in  pro- 
ceeding to  extremes,  becaufe  their  adverfaries  do  the  fame.  Though 
under  the  influence  of  party  fpirit,  wrong  fteps  will  be  taken,  ftill, 
however,  the  original  principle  of  conduct  may  be  pure  and  refpec- 
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table.  The  patriots,  by  conne&ing  therafelves  with  Le^ia,  widened 
the  breach  between  him  and  Charles,  It  is  obvious,  that  Lewi? 
never  expected  the  fame  affiftance  from  the  leaders  of  oppofition, 
which  he  expe&ed  from  Charles  j  for  his  great  objedfc,  even  after 
he  had  intrigued  with  the  whigs,  was  to  prevent  a  meeting  of 
parliament ;  apd  this  wasi  the  cafe  after  oppofition  had  degenerated 
into  fadtion,  in  the  third  parliament:  a  plain  evidence,  that  there 
was  fo  much  patriotifra  ftill  left  among  them,  as  tq  caufe  Lewis 
to  diftjuft  them,  and  to  prove  that  their  connexion  with  him  was 
unnatural,  and  originated  in  a  diftruft  of  the  fteadinefs,  and  a  jealoufjK 
of,  the  intentions,  of  the;  kjmg ' 


.  *T 
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C    H    A    P.      V. 

Motivis  of  Oppqfition  to  the  Court.— -Bread  of  Popery. — the  Bill  of  Exclu- 
fton. — Arguments  for  it. — Arguments  againft  it. — Reflexions  upon  the 
Conduct  of  Oppqfition  in  the  preceding  Period. 

FROM  the  diflblution  of  the  fecohd  parliament  of  €harle$,  the  C  H  A  P. 
terror  of  popery  was  the  profefled  principle,  Which  a&ua'teii  in  \_  -„  f 
.every  parliament  the  party  in  oppofitidn  to  the  court.  The  bill  of 
excltifion  Was  fugg^fted  at  an  edrly  peridd,  and  pertiriacibufly  ad- 
hered to,  as  the  only  meafure  by  Which  the  impending  dangers  of 
popery,  and  of  arbitrary  power,  could  be  avettedi  Were  the  fears' 
of  the  nation  Well  founded  ?  Was  the  remedy  prdpofed  equitable* 
prudent,  or  even  practicable;  or  did  the  ihelnod  by  Which  it  wis 
enforced  prGmlfe  ftfccefs,-  or  prove  edrififterit  with  evljry  duty  of  the 
man*  the  fubje&,  arid  the  citileh?  Aetfbrdirig  to  tire  folution  of  thefe 
queftion9j  we  maft  form  our  opinions  eohcern?fcg  the  fagaciry;  trie 
patriotifm,  arid  the  virtue,  of  individuals,  and  6f  parties,  fo  far  ai 
relates  to  their  ptiblic  conduct. 

In  order  to  form  a  candid  judgment  of  the-  mbraHry  of  actions  Motives  of 
afcribed  to  individuals,  or  w  focietles^  in  ages'  of  countries  rerhote,  JJKSJj  " 
it  is  neceflary  to  pay  a  ftria  regard  to  their  peculiar  fitdatioh,  and 
to  the  predominant  prejudices  connected  with  it.  Cohftderihg  the 
formidable  apprehenfions  of  the  Roman  catholic  religibn,  whicfi 
were  excited  by  recent  fads,  and  which  pervaded  all  the  reformed 
nations ;  the  intrigue's  and  the  a&ive  fpirir  of  jefu'its,  furrouriding 
the  royal  family  j  the  avowed  cbnverfrcn  of  the  next  heir  of  the 
crown  to  popery ;  the  notorious  bias  of  rhatiy  of  the  frrft  rank  to 
the  fame  religion^  and  the  fiifpefted  faiflif  of  the  king  j  it  is  not  a 
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C  HA  p.  matter  of  furprife,  that  fearful  fufpicions  haunted  the  imaginations 

imm^mmj   of  his  proteftant  fubje&s,  and  difpofed  them  to  liften  to  rumours  of 

plots,  and  of  confpiracies,  imputed  to  the  friends  and  emiflaries  of 

Dread  of        Rome.     It  requires  no  affe&ation  nor  ftretch  of  candour  to  admit, 

popery* 

that  the  people  at  large  gave  full  credit  to  the  plot.     In  proportion 
to  the  natural  timidity  of  the  mind,  or  the  ftrength  of  prejudice, 
perfons  of  more  liberal  education  and  rank  are  carried  dpwn  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  delufion.     A  tale  often  repeated,  and  familiar 
to  the  ear,  lofes  the  abfurdities  with  which  the  firft  recital  of  it 
{hocks  the  hearer ;  apd,  by  fixing  an  indelible  impreffion  upon  the 
imagination,  at  laft  diftorts  the  judgment.     Faith  is  fortified  by  the 
aflbciation  of  numbers,    and  the  indolent   acquiefce   in   univerfal 
credit,  as  a  folid  anfwer  to  obje&iohs,  which  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  have  overthrown  opinions  lefs  popular.     In  a  free  govern- 
ment, men  of  a  factious  ipirit  firft  cherifh  the  weakneffes  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  employ  them,  as  the  fitted 
engines  to  promote  their  corrupt  views  of  gain  and  power.     There 
are  many  perfons,  by  no  means  adively  and  corruptly  ambitious, 
who  are  yet  deftitute  of  fortitude  to  refift  thofe  meafures  and  thofe 
prejudices  of  which  they  difapprove;  nay,  rather  than  forego  the 
tranquillity  they  have  derived  from  their  filence  and  neutrality,  they 
at  laft  m$ke  the  tranfition  to  an  open  concurrence  with  the  iniquity 
of  the   times.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  from  thefe  finifter 
motives,  the  fears  of  the  people  were  encouraged,  their  paffions  in- 
flamed, informers  courted,  witnefles  tampered  with  and  fuborned, 
and  innocent  blood  fhed,  with  that  profufion  and  wantonnefs,  which 
never  could  have  flowed  from  a  confeientious,  though  a  greatly  de- 
luded, zeal. 

But  fuppofing  that  no  popilh  plot  had  exifted,  or  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  yet,  had  not  the  friends  of  the  proteftant 
intereft  folid  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  terror  ?  Was  not  the  danger, 
arifing  from  the  influence  of  a  popifh  fuccelTor,  obvious  to  every 

unpreju- 
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unprejudiced  eye,  and  alarming  to  every  true  friend  of  the  efta-  c  H  A  p« 

V  • 

blifhed  religion  and  government?     Did  not  the  love  of  liberty  con-  t-  — „-  -J 
fpire  with  religious  principle,  to  recommend  every  precaution  and 
expedient   that  was    attainable,    in    order    to   preferve    inviolate, 
thofe  facred  and  thofe  civil  privileges  which  conftituted  the  glorious 
pre-eminence  of  an  Englifhman  ? 

*  The  bill  of  exclufion  appeared  the  mod  effe&ual  remedy  to  Bill  of  cx- 
defend  the  affociated  interefts  of  liberty  and  the  proteftant  religion  : 
it  was  therefore  adopted  with  zeal  by  the  commons,  applauded  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  infifted  upon  with  obftinacy,  in 
defiance  of  the  fecret  intrigues,  and  the  open  intreaties  and  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  prince*  * 

*  A  review  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  both  fides  of  this  quef- 
tion,  by  far  the  moil  interefting  that  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  this 
reign,  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  attain  to  a  clear  and  comprehenfive 
view  of  the  ftate  of  politics  and  of  the  character  of  parties* 

On  the  one  fide  it  was  pleaded,  that  dangers  extreme  and  unpre-  Arguments 
cedented,  called  for  new  and  extraordinary   meafures   of  defence. 
Was  it  poffible  that  any  man  could  be  fo  blind,  as  not  to  appre- 
hend the  utmoft  danger  to  liberty  and  to  the  proteftant  religion, 
from  the  fucceflion  of  a  prince  devoted  to  the  faith  and  the  court 
of  Rome  ?     Nothing  but  an  overgrown  pitch  of  zeal  and  of  bi- 
gotry could  account  for  the  temerity  of  the   duke   of  York,   in 
venturing  to  make  an  open  profeffion   of  this  religion  at  fo  criti- 
cal a  conjuncture,  and  at  the  hazard  of  being  hereafter  excluded 
from    the  fucceflion  to  the  crown.     What  a&ivity  might  not  be 
expeded  from  fuch  zeal,  and  what  fuccefs  might  not  activity,  armed 
with  power,  be  able  to  atchieve?     What  was  to  be  expefted,  but 
that  the  royal  favours  would  be  regulated  and  difpenfed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  a  mifguided  confcience ;  and  that  the  bench,  the  navy,  and 
the  army,  would  be  quickly  filled  with  profelytes  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic faith ;  nor  would  the  members  of  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment 
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remain  uncontamiaated*  if  tfo&fe  who  held  the  moll  dignified  offices 
*  »  '  in  the  church  were  little  alarmed  about  the  fate  of  their  religion  *, 
if  they  were  more  than  other  men  obfequiops  to  the  will  of  the 
-court;  if  they  had  hitherto  afforded  the  mod  fteady  fupport  to 
the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  York ;  Was  it  not  a  melancholy  prefage 
of  a  complaifance,  which  might  one  day  furrender  the  efiential 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  proteftatat  church?  Nor  was  it  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  under  .the  aufpices  of  a  Roman  catholic  prince, 
new  members  would  obtrude  into  the  facred  fun&ion,  with  the 
treacherous  purpofe  of  fubverting  that  very  intereft  which  they 
folemnly  engaged  to  proteft.  Under  a  popifh  prince,  his  favourite 
religion  muft  every  day  be  gaining  ground.  Both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern hiftory  exhibited  fufficient  examples  to  prove,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  prince  fobn  became  the  religion  of  the  people.  In 
the  fhort  period  of  the  reign  of  Julian;  the  churches  were  demo- 
lifhed,  the  temples  arofe  with  renewed  fplendour,  and  were  reple*- 
nifhed  with  images.  Chriftianity  declined  apace,  and  the  dark- 
nefs  of  idolatry  again  overfhatllowed  the  nations.  While  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  agitated  with  the  Trinitarian  controverfy,1  with 
what  ftrange  flexibility  did  multitudes,  in  obedience  to  the  impe* 
rial  edi&s,  turn  from  Athanafianifm  to  Arianifm,  and  from  Ari- 
anifm  to  Athanafianifm?  More  recent  and  domeftic  examples  led 
to  the  fame  conclufions.  Upon  the  fucceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
bifhops,  privy  counfellors,  and  many  of  every  rank,  avowed  her 
religion,  who  had  pafled  for  found  proteftants  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  fixth.  Upon  the  death  of  Mary,  and  the  acceffion 
of  a  proteftant  princefs,  an  inverted  revolution  of  religious  fentiments 
took  place. 

New  converts  to  every  religion  have  always  been  found  moft 
eager  and  moft  induftrious  to  propagate  their  favourite  opinions. 
Where  a  prince  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion from  the  prejudices  of  an  early   education,   natural    mildnefs 
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of  temper  might  perchance  check  its  violent  and  intolerant  fpirit. 
Various  occupations  and  amufenjente  might  divert!  the  mind  from 
yielding:  to  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  faith  with  which  it  was 
impreffed :  but,  when  &  perfon  born,  a  proteftant,,  had  volunta- 
rily made  choice  of  the  Roman-  religion,  waa  not  this  a  certain 
indication,  of  *  temper  congenial  with  its  fpirit  ?  What  was  to  be 
expe&ed,  but  that  fuch  a  one  would'  entirely  furrender  his  mind 
to  every  impreflion,  and  to  every  tendency  it  was  formed  to  pro- 
mote; and,  as  far  as  hte  influence  extended,  advance  them  with 
implicit  zeal  ? 

It  was  impoflible,  it  was  argued,  that  any  expedients*,,  devifed  by 
human  wifdom,  could  guard  againft  fuch  manifold  and  fuch  pref- 
ixing dangers.  Like  the  cords  of*  the  Philiftincs,  quickly  broken  by 
the  returning  ftrength  of  the  Jewiflb  champion,  aH  limitations  and 
reftri&ions,  whatever  might  be  expe£tect  from  thenr  at  a.  diftance, 
would  difappear  at  the  touch  of  the  royal ;  fcepter :  nor  could  the 
moft  folemn  promifes  and  afleverations  be  relied  upon,  when  pro- 
nounced by  the  fame  lips,  and  fabfcribed  by  the  fame  hand,  which 
affigried-  to  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  the  power  of  dik 
penfmg-  with  moral  obligation;  and  even  held  it  a  meritorious  deed 
to  break  faith  with  heretics.  Whatever  obedience  the  prince  ex- 
acted from  his  own  fubje&s*  he  would  think  himfelf  bound  to 
yield  to  the  fpiritual  fovereign,  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily  de- 
voted himfelf.  The  temper,  the  difpofitions,  and  the  wifdom  of 
the  prince,  however  fuperior  they  might  be,  could  be  of  no  avail 
to  his  fubje&s.  The  pope,  the-  fovereign  of  the  fovereign,  would 
rule  with  abfolute  fway  ifr  the  councils*  of  the  Englifli  cabinet. 

There  was  no  occafion  tor  refort  to  foreign  hiftory  for  examples 
of  the  melancholy  efFe&s  of  fuperftitious  tyranny  upon  the  minds  of 
its  royal  votaries.  '  In  the  annals  of  the  Britifh  ftory,  there  is 
not  an  example  of  conduct  more  difgraceful  to  royalty,  than  that 
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c  H^A  P.  of  queen  Mary  to  the  men  of  Suffolk.  Did  not  flie  folemAly  pro- 
mife,  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion?  They 
too  eafily  believed  her,  and  became  the  chief  inftruments  of  {eating 
her  upon  the  throne.  Faith  and  gratitude  were  violated :  the  pangs 
of  remorfe  and  the  ftruggles  of  honour  were  extinguifhed,  by  the 
ftern  di&ates  of  prieftly  authority;  and  the  firft  exertions  of 
her  power  were  difplayed,  by  configning  to  the  flames  the  very 
men  who  had  conferred  it.  The  gunpowder-plot,  the  maflacres  in 
Paris  and  in  Ireland,  were  tremendous  evidences  of  a  fpirit  of  vio- 
lence, which  no  ties,  neither  facred  nor  civil,  were  fufficient  to  fetr 
ter  or  to  tame. 

Precedents  of  law  were  not  wanting  to  juftify  a  meafure  recom- 
mended by  reafon,  neceffity,  and  fear.  The  right  of  Henry  the 
fourth  was  entirely  founded  upon  an  adt  of  parliament :  the  right  of 
Henry  the  fevcnth  was  alfo  eftablifhed  by  an  aft  of  parliament: 
and  did  not  his  fon  Henry  the  eighth  virtually  acknowledge,  that 
the  power  of  altering  the  fucceffion  was  vefted  in  parliament,  when 
he  applied  for  a  ftatute,  As  often  as  his  fickle  affections  led  him 
to  change  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  ?  In  the  firft  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  parliament  recognized  her  title.  Did  they  not  re- 
peatedly extend  their  authority  to  the  future  fucceffion,  by 
ena&ing,  that  whofoeyer  fhould  claim  their  title  to  the  crown 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  it  ?  . 

To  thofe,  who  had  embarked  on  the  fide  of  exclufion,  there  ap- 
peared no  fafety  but  in  fuccefs.  They  were  in  a  fituation  like  that 
of  an  army  which  had  penetrated  far  into  an  enemy's  territories, 
and  were  encompafled  with  barbarians,  who  knew  not  what  it  was 
either  to  give  or  to  take  quarter.  Their  own  deftru&ion,  or  the 
deftruSion  of  the  enemy,  were  the  only  alternatives  left  to  their 
choice.  By  promoting  the  bill,  they  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
the  duke  of  York  j  and  fhould  they  fail  of  fuccefs,  they  muft  finally 
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experience  the  full  weight  of  that  power  which  they  wiflxefc  to  an-  chap. 
aihilate'.  % — ^ 

On  the  other  fide  it  was  argued: — We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  {?]]££%** 
wifdom  of  any  meafure  by  the  importance  of  the  end  which  it 
propofes,  or  even  by  its  fitnefs  to  obtain  that  end.  A  previous 
queftion  occurs :  Is  the  meafure  itfelf  attainable?  are  there  no  in- 
tervening difficulties  to  difcourage  the  hope  of  comparing  that  event, 
which  appears  fo  fair  when  contemplated  in  connedion  with  re- 
moter confequences?  The  objedfc  of  the  bill,  the  fecurity  of  liberty 
and  of  the  proteftant  religion,  an  objeft  in  itfelf  great  and  defirable, 
had  led  many  to  be  advocates  for  the  bill  of  exclufion,  without  con- 
fidering  the  difficulties  which  obflru&ed  the  execution  of  it.  But 
many  political  projeds  involve  fuch  inherent  weaknefs  as  endangers 
their  execution  and  fuccefs,  though  fortified  with  all  the  forms  and 
fan&ions  of  the  law.  This  muft  ever  be  the  cafe  while  the  fpirit  of 
them  runs  contrary  to  juftice,  humanity,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  ,v 

people. 

Was  it  j  uft  to  deprive  the  meaneft  fubjed  of  his  birth-right,  merely 
on  account  of  opinions  formed  after  a  deliberate  and  confcientious 
inquiry?  Could  one  who  was  fo  honeft  as  to  avow  his  faith,  at  the 
hazard  of  lofing  a  crown,  be  fufpe&ed  of  being  deficient  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  truth  and  of  probity?  Might  not  limitations 
aqd  reftri&ions,  confirmed  by  the  oath  or  the  promife  of  fuch  a  one,  be 
relied  upon,  as  affording  a  fecurity  more  firm  and  more  fafe  than 
what  could  be  obtained  by  the  mere  letter  of  an  aft  of  parliament? 
However  commendable  the  zeal  of  the  cxclufionifts  might  be,  yet  it 
certainly  had  tranfported  them  too  far,  when  they  fought  to  violate 
the  effential  principles  of  juftice*    The  refined  fophiftry  of  Loyala 

1  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  vii.     Lords  De-  two  laft  Parliaments.     Somen'    Collection* 

bates,  vol.  i.     Pamphlets  of  the  Times,  parti-  vol.  i.  Reafons  for  his  Majefty's  palling  $• 

cttlariy  Lord  Detainer's  Speech.     Brief  Hif-  Bill  of  Exclufion,  ibid.  &c.  &c. 
tory  of  the  Succeflion.    Vindication  of  the 
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c  Hv  A  P#  never  invented  a  more  execrable  maxim  than  that,  by  which  too 
v  ,  /  many  of  the  leading  patriots  feemed  to  juftify  their  political  conduct 
—that  evil  ought  to  be  done  for  the  fake  of  good ;  or  that  the  pre- 
tended importance  of  the  end  could  atone  for  the  bafenefs  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  procured.  Ruat  ccelurn^  Jiat  juftitia^ 
the  right  of  the  duke  of  York  came  from  God ;  and  to  his  provi- 
dence alone  it  belonged  to  control  and  to  punifh  the  abufe  of  that 
right. 

How  much  would  it  tend  to  the  peace  of  empires,  if  chriftians 
could  be  perfuaded  to  form  their  fentiments  according  to  the  original 
precepts,  and  the  pureft  examples  of  their  religion?  Subje&ion  to 
the  powers  that  be,  is  the*calm  inoffenflve  temper  of  the  followers 
of  a  Matter,  whofe  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  However  important 
the  tenets  of  the  reformation,  yet  they  cannot  claim  a  preference  to  the 
fundamental  do&rines  of  the  Gofpel ;  nay,  they  mud  derive  all  their 
value  from  their  conformity  to  them.  Nor  is  it  poffible  that  the 
multiplied  and  various  feds  of  chriftians,  when  compared  among 
themfelves,  can  exhibit  a  greater  oppofition  of  fyftem  and  of  policy, 
than  that  which  fubfifted  between  idolaters  and  the  worfhippers  of  the 
true  God.  Yet  did  ever  chriftians  affect,  that  idolatry,  the  mpft 
grofs  and  the  moil  pernicious  of  all  herefies,  was  a  juftifiable  pretext 
for  withdrawing  allegiance,  or  relaxing  obligations  of  obedience  to 
the  reigning  prince?  The  apoftate  Julian  repealed  thofe edi&s  which 
invefted  chriftians  with  a  legal  claim  to  many  valuable  immunities. 
The  chriftians  lamented  their  calamities,  and  waited  with  patience 
for  the  interpofition  of  a  benign  providence,  becaufe  redrefs  or  de- 
liverance obtained  by  their  own  hands,  through  breach  of  loyalty, 
was  unwarrantable  by  the  laws  of  their  religion. 

While  the  faith  of  different  emperors,  and  fometimes  of  the  fame 
emperor,  wavered  between  arianifm  and  athanafianifm,  and  alter- 
nately favoured  the  one  and  perfecuted  the  other;  arians  and  trinita- 

rians 
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CHAP.  the  hiftory  of  England:   the  richcft  provinces  became  defolate  and 
u  -v~-j    uninhabited ;  many  hundred  thdufand  of  the  commons  fell  by  vio- 
lent hands;  the  nobility  were  aim  oft  extirpated.     Could  the  uncon- 
trolled tyranny  of  Rome  be  productive  of  more  fatal    difafters? 
<  Who  can  tell,  if  England,  in  fuch  a  crifis,  fhall  be  referved  for  the 

evils  arifing  from  internal  war  among  her  own  children!     May 
>  not  the  zeal  of  Roman  catholic  princes  engage  them  in  the  quarrel, 

and  introduce  devaftatipn  and  blood  by  foreign  hands?  The  vigi- 
lance of  France  to  grafp  at  every  opportunity  of  extending  her  power* 
and  her  attachment  to  the  duke  of  York,  rendered  her  interference 
certain.  May  not  a  jealoufy  of  the  infringement  of  prerogative, 
dearer  to  them  than  their  religion  itfelf,  render  even  proteftant 
princes  indifferent  fpe&ators  of  the  mifcries  of  England ;  or  difpofe 
them  to  lend  their  aid  to  difcourage  a  precedent  which,  one  day, 
upon  maxims  equally  popular  and  convenient,  might  be  turned 
againft  themfelves,  and  employed  to  limit  their  power  and  to  de- 
grade their  pofterity? 

The  members  of  parliament,  who  affe&ed  fuch  zeal  for  liberty,, 

were  defired  to  attend  with  caution  to  the  line  of  duty,  and  the  re- 

5-  ftri&ions  of  power  which  the  law  had  prefcribed  to  them.     They 

are  appointed  guardians  of  the  eftablifhed  government:    they  may 

introduce  improvements  in  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  while  the 

*i  effential  parts  of  it  are  maintained  found  and  entire.     While  the 

foundation  (lands  firm,  they  may  be  permitted  to  embellifh  the  fu- 
perftru&ure,  and  to  render  it  more  commodious;  but  to  alter  the 
common  courfe  of  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  was  to  offer  violence 
to  effentials,  and  lay  in  ruin  the  pillars  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
fi£  our  conftitution  was  ereded.  It  was  to  change  the  conftitution 
from  an  hereditary  to  an  ele&ive  monarchy. 

It  required  no  deep  ingenuity  to  reply  to  the  precedents  and  the 
ftatutes  of  former  reigns  cited  by  the  exclufionifts,  and  even  to  ufe 
them  as  arguments  againft  that  caufe  whfch  they  were  intended  to 

fuftain. 
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fuftain.  The  confcioufnefs  of  a  defe&ive  right  had  induced  princes  c  H  A  p* 
to  apply  for  a  recognition  of  parliament,  and  to  fubftitute  law  in  the 
place  of  equity.  Henry  the  fourth  was  an  ufurper,  and  was  defirous 
of  juftifying  his  claim  by  the  authority  of  a  ftatute,  becaufe  he  knew 
of  no  other  bafisupon  which  it  could  (land.  A  ftatute  of  parliament 
had  declared  the  marriage  of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Ann  Bullea 
null  and  void,  and  confequently  involved  the  illegitimacy  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  it  was  therefore  prudent  and  neceflary  to  undo  by  parliament 
what  had  been  done  by  parliament,  and  to  remove,  by  a  formal  re- 
cognition, every  objection  to  the  title  of  that  princefs.  The 
ftatute  of  the  thirtieth  of  Elizabeth,  difabling  the  next  fucceflbr  who 
fhould  infill  upon  his  title  to  the  crown  during  the  life  of  the  queen, 
originated  in  jealoufy,  and  terminated  in  oppreffion.  It  was  in- 
tended to  intimidate  and  to  overawe  thofe,  who  were  inclined  to 
fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Mary,  and  to  bring 
home  the  charge  of  guilt  againft  her  j  and  thereby  draw  the  fpecious 
veil  of  law  and  of  juftice  over  the  darkeft  tranfa&ion  that  ftains  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth* 

Let  .the  example  of  Elizabeth,  in  reference  to  the  very  point  in 
difpute,  be  remembered  i  How  did  fhe  frown  upon  parliament  as 
often  as  they  prefumed  to  enter  upon  the  affair  of  the  fucceffion,  or  -  ""  -■  *- 

upon  any  point  touching  her  prerogative;    which  fhe  ftyled   the 
chief  flower  in  her  garland  ? 

It  was  recommended  to  the  exclufionifts,  to  take  care  that  they 
did  not  exemplify  in  their  own  condu&,  what  they  profefled  to  fear  r 

and  to  avoid ;  while,  by  their  own  violence,  they  adopted  the  fpirit 
and  purfued  the  conduct  of  Roman  catholics.  The  depofing  of 
princes  on  account  of  their  religion,  the  alienating  their  dominion**: 
and  the  abfolving  their  fubjeds  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  wese 
the  moft  infolent  and  the  moft  deftru&ive  ads  of  tyranny  to  which 
the  court  of  Rome  had  ever  afpired.  And  would  a  proteftant  par- 
liament 
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liamerit  ircstd  ih  'the  paths  of  injuftice,  and,  without  the  name,  dif- 
play  the  tyrannical  and  malignant  fpirit  of  Roman  catholics  ? 

They  were  conjured,  as  they  profefled  a  regard  to  the  honour  of 
the  proteftaiit  religion,  to  revere  the  facfed  nature  of  an  oath.  What 
but  jefuitical  cafiiiftry  could  reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  exclufionifts 
to  the  bath  of  allegiance,  by  which  they  became  bound  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  king,  and  to  his  lawful  heirs  and  iucceflbrs  ? 

Let  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  be  regarded.  To  condemn  a 
man  unheard,  was  an  ufage  unknown  to  the  Englifh  law ;  and  yet, 
by  the  exclufion,  it  was  propofed,  without  any  impeachment,  with- 
out any  evidence,  to  deprive  a  perfon  of  that  regal  authority,  and 
of  thofe  exalted  honours,  to  which  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
his  country,  gave  him  an  undifputed  title. 

It  was  finally  obje&ed  to  the  bill,  that  its  objedfc  was  of  too  per- 
fonal  a  nature.  Inftead  of  excluding  all  heirs  whatever,  of  the 
popifh  religion,  from  inheriting  and  wearing  the  crown  of  England, 
it  was  levelled  only  againft  James  duke  of  York,  whether  he  fhould 
be  a  proteftant  or  a  papift  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death*  This 
procedure  appeared  to  be  the  effedt  of  private  malice  and  revenge 
againft  the  duke  from  individuals  who  had  gone  too  far  to  retraft, 
and  imagined  that  their  fafety  was  endangered  fhould  he  afcend  the 
throne,  rather  than  of  any  difinterefted  plan  of  fecuring  the  pro- 
teftant religion  againft  the  infidious  defigns  of  a  popifh  fucceflbr*. 

After  a  calm  review  of  the  arguments  now  detailed,  it  appears  by 
no  means  eafy  to  decide,  with  which  of  the  parties  the  ftrength  of 
the  argument  lies.  When  any  meafure  implies  a  flagrant  violation 
of  reafon  or  of  juftice,  we  are  warranted,  without  any  breach  of 
candour,  to  afcribe  it  to  the  fmifter  influence  of  party,  to  motives  of 
ambition,  refentment,  or  popularity.     But  at  a  period  remote  from 

*  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  vii.  Lords  Debates,  L'Eftrange.     A  feafonable  Addrefs  to  both 

vol.  i.     Pamphletsof  the  Times,  particularly  Houfes  of  Parliament  concerning   the   Suc- 

fiat  Juftitia  runt  mundus.     Dugdale's  Reply,  ccflion. 
The  Cafe  put  concerning  the  Succeflion,  by 

the 
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the  heat  of  fa&ion,  where  the  advantages  and  the  dangers  appear  fo  c  H  a  p. 
equally  balanced,  we  may  fairly  give  the  credit  of -wifdom,  and  the  1      /     ' 
praife  of  patriptifm,  to  thofe  who  divided  in  opinion  with  refped  to 
the  queftion  of  the  exclufion. 

There  were  other  meafures  purfued  by  oppofition  in  the  three  lafl;  R«fl«aj<»i 
parliaments  of  Charles,  the  motives  of  which  appear  doubtful,  and  condua  of 
fome  of  them  carry  the  plaineft  fymptoms  of  a  fadious  and  turbulent  A^r^dk^ 
fpirit.  .    -  Pcrioi 

The  fanguinary  violence  with  which  fucceeding  parliaments  pro- 
fecuted  the  difcovery  of  the  plot,  their  partiality  to  the  evidence  of 
the  mod  infamous  witneffes,  the  artifices  by  which  they  propagated 
fufpicions  againft  the  innocent,  and  exaggerated  the  fears  of  a  cre- 
dulous multitude,  have  unfortunately  enabled  the  enemies  of  the 
proteftant  religion  to  charge  it  with  ads  of  cruelty,  but  little  infe- 
rior to  thofe  atrocious  deeds  which  (lain  the  hiftory  of  the  papal  in-? 
quifition. 

The  aflbciation  bill,  by  which  the  members  of  both  houfes  became 
bound  to  avenge  the  king's  death,  if  that  event  ihould  happen,  upon 
the  adherents  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  was  a  palpable  ad  of 
inj uft ice,  inafmuch  as  it  affumed  for  certain  an  event  which  was 
contingent,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  arbitrary  and  of  ill-founded 
crimination.  Under  the  mafk  of  loyalty,  it  provoked  danger  from 
a  new  quarter ;  it  proclaimed  impunity  to  the  proteftant  aflaflin,  and 
fuggefted  to  the  bloody  enthufiaft  a  fafe  method,  for  the  fatiating  of 
his  vengeance  againft  that  fed,  which  he  hated  and  wifhed  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

If  the  commons  had  omitted  to  declare  the  right  of  the  fubjed  to 
petition  the  throne,  after  that  right  had  been  difcouraged  by  the 
frowns  and  prohibited  by  the  proclamation  of  the  king,  they  might 
have  been  accufed  of  a  breach  of  truft  with  refped  to  the  moft  im- 
portant interefts  of  their  conftituents.  If  not  fatisfied  with  afcer- 
taining  this  right,  they  had  confined  their  inquiries  and  their  cen- 

2  fures 
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CHAP,  fures  merely  to  their  own  members  who  had  voted  agaioft  the  peti- 
i— -v— j   tions,  they  might  have  appeared  to  unprejudiced  ipe&atort  to  have 
kept  whhin  the  tra&  of  a  legal  and  temperate  jurifdidion.     But 
when  they  denounced  vengeance  againft  perfons  who  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  privilege,  when  they  fent  their  meffengers 
into  remote  parts  of  the  country  to  apprehend  perfons  of  a  private 
ftation,  who,  by  fair  argument,  and  by  an  open  and  avowed  decla- 
ration of  their  principles,  had  oppofed  the  late  petitions,  they  trefpafled 
upon  the  laws  of  moderation  and  of  decency,  and  afforded  their 
.  enemies  too  folid  ground  for  retorting  the  reproach  of  that  arbitrary 
*  Spirit  which  they  afcribed  to  the  court. 

The  refolutions  of  the  commons,  formed  in  oppofition  to  the 
.  .;■  judgment  given  by  the  lords,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  bifhops  to 

*  vote  in  cafes  of  life  and  death,  has  been  cenfured  as  an  intrufion 

upon  the  jurifdi&ion  of  another  court.  If,  however,  any  great  na- 
tional objeft  had  been  at  (take,  the  importance  of  the  end,  and  the 
purity  of  the  motive,  might  have  palliated  the  error  of  a  new  and 
an  overftrained  exertion  of  power;  but  when  we  trace  this  meafure 
to  the  aflbciated  refentment  of  France,  and  of  the  country  party, 
bent  upon  the  deftru&ion  of  a  fallen  minifter,  how  mean  and  dis- 
graceful does  their  condu£t  appear ! 

Hie  zeal  of  the  commons  to  refcue  Fitzharris  from  a  profecution, 
already  commenced  againft  him  in  the  courts  of  law,  is  not  only 
liable  to  the   fame  cenfure,  as  being  a  prefumptuous  interference 
with  the  eftablilhed,  conititutional  forms  of  juftice,  but  alfo  tending 
'■*■"  to  ftrengthen  the  fufpicion  of  their  having  formed  a  defign  of  em- 

ploying him  as  the  tool  of  corruption,  beft  adapted  to  difturb  the 
i.  tranquillity  of  government. 

If  the  condud  of  the  country  party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
jl  \-    ;  iecond  had  appeared  in  every  view  unexceptionable,  or  even  meri* 

X^toP <f'^  torious  in  the  eye  of  an  unprejudiced  fpe&ator,  who  lived  at  that 

'+;*  <;  period,  and  formed  his  opinion  from  fuch  circumftances  as  fell 

under 
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under  his  own  immediate  obfervation,  yet  the  moft  candid  in  our  CHAP, 
own  time,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  additional  *      /     » 
information,  and  the  evidence  fairly  colle&ed  from  records  which 
have  been  lately  infpe&ed,  cannot  fail  to  fubmit,  however  relu&antly, 
to  this  conclufion,  that  bafe  and  mercenary  motives  fwayed  the  con- 
dud  of  many  who  flood  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  and  were  en- 
rolled in  the  lift  of  patriots.     Candour  may  difpofe  us  to  fuipend 
our  decifion  with  refpeft  to  the  guilt  of  individuals;  nor  is  it  con- 
fident with  its  di&ates,  to  blot,  with  the  pen  of  a  profligate  am- 
baflador,  the  names  of  illuftrious  perfons,  who  were  never  even 
fufpe&ed  of  a  bafe  or  an  unworthy  a&ion\     But  {till,  neither  the 

fa& 


3  Though  the  fact  be  admitted,  that  tht 
money  of  France  was  accepted  by  many  of  the 
whigs  as  the  fee  of  oppofition  to  the  court,  yet 
there,  is  ftrong  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the 
guilt  really  extended  to  all  who  have  been 
charged  with  it.  In  the  lift  of  French  pen- 
sioners, publifhed  by  fir  John  Dalrymple,  we 
find  the  names  of  Hambden  and  Sydney. 
Dilrymple,  Ap.  p.  315-316. 

The  opinion  of  cotemporaries  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  characters  of  Hambden  and 
Sydney.  The  latter  was  univerfally  e deemed 
for  integrity  and  honour;  the  French  am- 
baflador  himfelf  gives  him  credit  for  thefe  vir- 
tues. 

The  character  of  Barillon,  the  French  am- 
kaffador,  who  difburfed  the  French  penfions, 
was  in  no  view  refpectable ;  he  was  extrava- 
gant, and  addicted  to  pleafure ;  he  was  poor 
when  he  came  from  France  into  England ».  and 
returned  rich  to  his  own  country.  This  cir- 
cumftance  alone  naturally  excites  a  fufpicion, 
that  he  appropriated,  to  his  own  ufe,  fomc  part 
of  that  money  which  he  received  for  difpenf- 
ing  bribes  among  the  Engliih  members  of 
parliament.  It  was  neceflary,  however,  that 
he  fhould  produce  fuch  a  ilate  of  his  accounts, 
as  would  make  his  receipts  and  diiburfements 
correfpond.  He  was  in  this  view  under  a 
manifeft  temptation,  to  put  down  the  names  of 
perfons  who  did  not  really  receive  money  from 


him ;  a  fraud  that  was  not  likely  to  be  inve(H- 
gated  or  detected.  As  Sydney  and  Hambden 
intrigued  with  him  to  prevent  England  from 
entering  into  a  war  with  France,  it  would  be 
more  eafily  believed  that  they  accepted  of 
money,  as  a  compensation  for  their  fervices. 
When  thefe  circumflances  are  candidly  con- 
fidered,  and  the  characters  of  Sydney  and 
Barillon  compared,  it  feems  far  more  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  would -maintain  a  falfehood, 
than  that  the  former  would  receive  the  wages 
of  corruption. 

The  late  difcovery  of  this  tranfaction  is  a 
circumftance  which  invalidates  its  authority* 
The  trial  of  Sydney  was  particularly  cited 
after  the  revolution,  as  an  example  of  the 
violence  and  feverity  of  government  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  as  an  indeli- 
ble afperfion  upon  the  character  of  the  duke 
of  York;  who  had,  at  that  period,  a  princi- 
pal fway  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  Both 
Lewis  and  James  were  abundantly  diipofed  to 
make  known  every  tranfaction  and  circum- 
ftance, tending  to  calumniate  the  memory  of 
the  patriots.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how 
a  circumltancc,  fo  material  to  (lain  the  cha- 
racter of  Sydney,  ihould  have  efcaped  the 
knowledge  of  James,  when  he  refided  at  the 
court  of  France;  or,  if  it  did  come  to  his 
knowledge,  how  he  fhculd  have  omitted  xm 
mention  it  in  his  Life, 
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CHAP.  faft  itfelf,  nor  the  conclufion  drawn  from  it,  can  be  evaded.  The 
money  of  France  was  profufely  diftributed  among  the  members  of 
the  country  party,  and  deep  corruption  muft  have  fomewhere  exifted, 
among  thofe  who  derived  affiftance  from  fuch  bafe  and  fuch  criminal 
means. 


To  the  character  of  lord  Ruflel,  Barillon 
himielf  gives  the  following  teftimony :  ««  That 
"  when  he  was  ready  to  distribute  a  confider- 
4t  able  fum  in  the  parliament,  to  prevail  with 
*'  it  to  refitfe  any  money  for  the  war  with 
"  France,  and  folkited  him  to  name  the  per- 
"  fons  that  might  be  gained,  lord  RufTel  re- 
99  plied,  that  he  mould  be  forty  to  have  any 
"  commerce  with  perfons  capable  of  being 
€t  gained  by  money;"  and  he  adds,  what  indeed 
throws  a  true  light  upon  that  myfterious  inter- 
courfe  which  fubfifted  between  the  patriots 
and  the  French  agents,  "  that  lord  RmTel 


*€  was  pleafed  to  fee  that  there  was  no  private 
49  underftanding  between  Lewis  and  the  king 
"  of  England  to  hurt  their  confutation." 
Dairy mple,  Ap.  p.  133. 

Lord  RmTel  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Syd- 
ney, and  affociated  with  him  in  political 
councils.  Is  it  probable,  that  he  would  have 
given  his  friendfhip  and  confidence  to  'a 
roan  who  received  five  hundred  guineas  as  a 
bribe  from  France;  or,  that  fuch  a  circum- 
ftance,  if  true,  ihould  have  efcaped  his  no* 
tice?  See  Introdtfkm  to  Ltqr  JUflcl'* 
Letters. 
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%be  Influence  of  OppofttioH  declines. — Caufes  of  this.— Charles  enters  int$ 
a  new  Treaty  with  France. — Remains  neutral  while  Lewis  breaks  the 
Peace  of  Nimigueh. — Barillon  intrigues  with  the  Leaders  of  Oppo- 
fition.— The  Interejl  of  the  Duke  of  Tork  revives.— Influence  of  the 
JVbigs  in  the  City  of  London. — Attempts  of  the  Court  to  gain  the  Election 
of  the  Sheriffs  in  the  City.— Violent  Meafures  for  that  End.— Quo  War* 

.  rantos.— Timidity  and  Submiffion  of  the  People. — Deletion  of  a  Con- 
fpiracy — ruinous  to  the  tVbigs. — The  Court  triumphant.— Death  and 
Char  alter  of  Charles. — Reflections. 


F 


ROM  the  diflblution  of  the  laft  parliament  of  Charles,  the  CHAP, 
influence  of  oppofition  began  to  decline/  and  at  laft  funk,  i, ,  /  $ 
almoft  without  any  hope  of  a  revival,  under  the  triumphant  The  influence 
power  of  the  crown.  The  caufes  which  contributed  to  this  event  Sl^Sf^0* 
were  many  and  obvious. 

The  more  fober  part  of  the  nation,  fatiated  with  the  profufion  Caoiesofthis. 
of  blood,  fhed  in  profecution  of  thofe  who  were  fufpe£ted  of  the 
popifh  plot,  began  now  to  repent  of  the  cruelties  into  which  the; 
had  been  precipitated.  They  revolted  with  indignation  from  thofe 
perfons  who  had  abufed  their  confidence  and  zeal,  by  render- 
ing them  fubfervient  to  their  private  fchemes  of  ambition  and  of 
refentment.  The  natural  feelings  of  the  man,  though  their  a&ioa 
may  be  fufpended  by  the  tranfient  prevalence  of  paffion,  will  ever 
,and  anon  recur,  and  no  political  fyftem,  ere<3$d  in,  oppofition  to  them,, 
will  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  heat  and  ferment  with  which  the  nation  was  agitated  during 
the  canvas  for  elections,  and  while  qucftions,  which  afie&ed  the 
intereft  of  parties,  were  depending  in  parliament,  appeared  to  many 

S  2  a  more 
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C  HA  P.  a  more  intolerable  grievance,  than  the  worft  effects  they  had  ex- 
perienced  from  the  arbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative. 

The  unexpected  firmnefs  of  the  king,  in  adhering  to  his  brother^ 
difcouraged  the  timid,  while  the  conceffions  he  offered  with  ap- 
parent fymptoms  of  fincerity,  gained  upon  the  moderate  part  of 
the  nation.  The  character  of  Charles  for  good  nature,  and  the 
point  of  affe&ion,  the  only  thing  he  refufed  to  yield  to  the  im- 
portunity of  the  commons,  excited  the  fympathy  and  compac- 
tion of  many,  who  flood  unconnected  with  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Royalty  feemed  to  be  fallen  into  a  lamentable 
condition,  when  the  king  condefcended  to  appeal  to  the  huma- 
nity and  reafon  of  his  people;  and  to  implore  their  mediation* 
to  compofe  thofe  difputes  which  embroiled  the  nation,  and  de- 
prived him  of  their  confidence  and  of  domeftic  repofe.    Immediately 

Sth  April,  after  the  diflblution  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  a  declaration  was 
publifhed  in  the  name  of  the  king,  complaining  of  the  infolent  and 
factious  fpirit  of  the  three  preceding  parliaments,  and  retort- 
ing upon  them  thofe  violations  of  law'  and  juftice,  with  which  they 
arraigned  the  court  \  The  infinuating  ftyle  of  this  declaration,  the 
fairnefs  it  profeffed,  and  the  very  circumftance  of  the  time  of 
reading  it,  after  public  worfhip,  when  the  minds  of  the  audience 
were  foftened  by  devotron,  and  prepared  by  exhortations  favour- 
able to  its  influence,  produced  a  fudden  and  powerful  effeft,  in. 
gaining  over  profelytes  to  the  royal  party ;  and  in  diffeminating 
unfavourable  prejudices  againft  their  opponents  *; 

The  ableft  and  the  rnoft.  fteady  partizans  of  oppofition  Toft 
much  of  their  authority,  when  deprived  of  parliamentary  pre-emi- 
nence, and  reduced  to  the  level  of  private  citizens..  Nor  was  it 
to  be  expected,  that,  in  a  folitary  and  dtfperfed  (ituation,  thejs 
could  maintain  that  ardour  of  patriotifnv  and  that  boldnefs  of  de- 

•  State  Trfcfls,.  Temp.  Car..  vdI.  tL  *-  Echard. 
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fign,  which  had  been  cheriftied  and  invigorated  by  the  fympathy 
and  apphufe  of  a  congenial  multitude. 

Want  of  fuccefe  is  often  imputed  as  demerit  to  the  political 
adventurer.  When  the  members  of  parliament  returned  to  their 
cpnftituents  without  the  fruits  they  had  promifed,  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  cenfure  for  their  temerity  and  confidence,  in  haying 
excited  expe&ations  which  they  were  unable  to  gratify.  Had 
they  aded  with  greater  moderation  and  prudence,  they  might  have 
procured  fome  folid  and  lading  advantage  to  the  constitution ;  but 
now  they  had  left  it  in  a  worfe  condition,  than  that  in  which  they 
had  found  it  \  Before  contending  armies  have  come  to  a<ftion>  the 
furrounding  multitudes  prudently  wiih  to  maintain  a  neutrality :  but, 
the  moment  victory  has  declared  itfelf,  they  precipitantly  rufli  to  the 
triumphant  ftandard.  The  late  ftruggles  of  parliament,  however  often- 
tatious  and  fpirited,  now  baffled  and  difappointed,  only  ferved  to  aug- 
ment the  power  and  triumph  of  the  crown.  Addrefles,  of  congratu- 
lation, and  of  thanks,  to  the  king  for  difmifling  his  parliament,  were 
prefented  by  many  of  the  counties  and  corporations,  not  except- 
ing thofe,  who  had  fhowa  the  mod  forward  zeal  in  oppofing  the 
exclusion*. 

Meanwhile,  another  treaty  with  France  adminiftered  fubfiftence  Chafes  en- 
to  the  Englifli  monarch,  and  was  requited  by  the  neutrality,  with  treaty  with 
which,  Charles,  regardlefs  of  his  engagements  to  Spain,  beheld  the     ui"  April, 
ufurpations  of  Lewis  upon  the  continent s.     The  peace  of  Nimiguen 
afforded  but  a  tranfient  hope  of  tranquillity  to  the  parties,,  whofe  in- 

,    J  Periodical  Publication*.  ,&res  againfl  Frances  that  he  fhould  receive 

♦  Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  592.     Somers,.  vol.  vii.  a  penfioa  of  two  millions  of  crowns  from 

p.  328.  France  for  one  year,  and  five  hundred  thou- 

5  This-  treaty  was   tranfacled   on  the    ift  fand  for  two  years  after.     Dairy mple,    Ap. 

April  1681- ,  and  was  not  even  committed  to  p.  501.     This   feems  to  be  the  fame  treaty 

writing.    The  terms  of  it  were,  that  Charles  which  is  mentkinedii  the  Life  of.  James  1681. 

mould  difengage  himfelf  from  the  alliance  with  Extract  vii.  though  the  terms  of  it  are  repre- 

Spain :  that  he  fhould  either  not  call  a  par-  fented  as  fomewbat  different. 

liament,  or  prevent  it  from  taking,  any  mca*» 

tereflb 
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**  *vtA  P'  te^8  li  h*d  been  intended  to  proted,  and  the  very  difcuffion  of  the 
w,      --j    terms  upon  which  it  had  been  formed,  added  new  evidences  of  the 
treacherous  artifice  and  reftlefs  ambition  of  Lewis 6.     His  commif- 
fionera,  who  met  with  thofe  of  the  allies  at  Cambray  after  the  peace, 
In  order  finally  to  regulate  all  the  difputes  about  limitations,  brought 
forward,  under  the  vague  title  of  dependencies,  the  moft  extravagant 
claims  upon  Spain  and  upon  the  Emperor  \     Military  preparations 
were  ftill  carried  on  with  unremitted  induftry  in  France,  and  there 
was  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that,  by  her  intrigues,  flie  was  ftirring  up  the 
nialecontents  againft  the  emperor  in  Hungary8.      The  prince   of 
Orange,  who,  upon  the  forefight  of  the  treachery  of  France,  had 
26th  July,      ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  peace,  now  came  over  to  England,  to  fo- 
licit  his  uncle  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  in  order  to  give  a  check  to  the  encroachments  of  Lewis* 
The  perfonal  application  of  the  prince  was  enforced  by  the  intreaties 
of  the  ambaffadors  of  Spain  and  of  the  emperor,  and  by  the  engage- 
ments he  had  entered  into  with  the  former,  feconded  by  the  known  in- 
Remainsneu-  clinations  of  his  people  and  the  advice  of  fome  of  his  mini  iters  % 
Lewis  breakt   The  part  which  Charles  a&ed  was  hypocritical  and  evafive:  he  openly 

the  peace  of 

Nimiguen. 

*  Reflexions  fur  la  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.  of  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Mantua,  under 

p.  181-2.  whofe  fovereignty  it  was;  but  as  a  fief  of  the 

7  France  claimed  the  greateft  part  of  the  empire  it  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 

xlutchy  of  Luxcmburgh,  as  belonging  to  the  emperor's  confent.  Variations  de  la  Monarchic 

dutch)*  of  Mentz :  (he  demanded  Chin  ay  from  Francoife,  torn.  iv.  p.  248. 

Spain  with  all   its  dependencies ;    under  the  Thefe  claims  of  France  far  exceeded  what 

fame  indefinite  title  (he  claimed  Alface  and  Charles  underftood  to  be  included  in  the  late 

Little  Brabant :  (he  claimed  Strafburg  as  the  treaty  made  with   Lewis.     He  was    greatly 

capital  of  Alface,  and  prevailed  upon  the  ma-  alarmed  by  them,  not  from  any  refpect  to  the 

gifrrates,  by  bribery,    to  deliver  it  into  her  intereil  of  the  allies,  but  becaufe  he  dreaded 

hands  on  the  30th  September  1681.     Thus,  the   difcontents   of  his  people,  which  might 

when  the  claim  of  right  was  confuted,  by  ob-  bring  him  under  the   neceffity    of  calling   A 

ferving  that  Strafburgh  had  been  excepted  in  parliament.      He     remonflrated    vehemently 

the  articles  of  peace  as  a  free  city,  France  re-  againil   Lewis  for  feizing  Luxemburgh,  but 

■forted  to  this  plea,  that,  as  a  free  city,  it  was  was  pacified  by  receiving  a  million  of  livres. 

entitled  to  chufe  its  own  matter.     At  the  fame  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  1 5 .  and  20,  21.- 

time  (Sept.  i68r)  a  French  garrifon  entered  *  Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  614. 

Caflel,  the  capital  of  Montferrat,  by  virtue  *  Ibid.  vol.iL 

13  remonflrated 
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remonftrated  againft  the  encroachments  of  France :  he  even  promifed  c  H  A, *• 
the  Dutch  and  the  Spanifh  ambafladors  to  call  a  parliament  and 
to  join  in  the  confederacy}  while  he  fecretly  intimated  to  France, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  performing  thefe  promifes10.  He  wa* 
guilty  of  ftill  greater  duplicity.  It  was  agreed  upon  between 
Charles  and  Lewis,  that  the  latter  fhould  propofe  to  refer  the  difpute 
between  him  and  Spain,  to  the  arbitration  of  Charles.  The 
court  of  Spain,  fufpicious,  of  the  intimate  connexion  between 
Lewis  and  Charles,  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  the  propofed  arbitra- 
tion. Lewis  made  this  a  pretext  for  farther  encroachments  upon 
the  Spanifh  provinces:  Charles  complained  that  he  was  ill-uied 
by  the  diftruft  of  that  court,  and  made  it  a  reafon  for  withhold- 
ing his  affiftance  "•  The  condudt  of  Charles  was,  perhaps,  at  no 
former  period  more  open  to  cenfure,  on  account  of  his  duplicity  and 
his  mean  fubjeftion  to  the  fchemes  and  politics  of  France.  What 
a  favourable  opportunity  did  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  now 
enjoy,  for  roufing  the  fpirit  of  the  nation?  How  eafy  would  ft 
have  been,  to  have  expofed  the  hypocrify  of  Charles's  remon- 
ftrances  againft  the  encroachments  of  France?  How  difgraceful 
to  the  king  and  the  nation,  the  contempt  with  which  France  treated 
-them? 

The  crafty  Barillon  was  aware  of  this  danger,  and  with  great  ad*  B?*ni?; 

'     -  #  .  trigues  with 

drefs  provided  againft  it.     He  ftill  cultivated  a  correipondence  with  the  leaders  of 


the  popular  party1*.  He  am  u  fed  patriotic  hopes,  and  feemed  to 
lend  a  favourable  ear  to  a  propofal,  made  by  fome  of  the  whigs, 
to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  Luxemburgh,  provided  a  parliament  was 
called  ,3.     The  refult  of  thefe  meafures  was,  that,  after  France  had 

obtained 

10  Dalrymple,  Ap.  to  part  ift,  p.  15.  and    in  a  letter  to  Lewis,  juftifies  the  propriety  of 
20,  &c.  continuing  his  intrigues  with  the  popular  party, 

11  Ibid.  from  the  following  confiderations:  that,  if  he  had 
'*  Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  31-2-3*  and  78-9.  discontinued  them,  the  popular  party  in  Eng- 
13  Thefe  offers   were   propofed  by   Mon-    land  would  have  fufpecled  the   re-union  of 

tague,  in  the  name  of  his  party.     Barillon*    Charles  with  France  :  that  they  would  have 

joined " 


oppofuicn. 
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C  *viA  *'  obtained  every  thing  (he  wanted,  a  truce  was  agreed  to,  between  her 
-u— ,— -j  and  the  allies,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  "\ 
*9th  June,  From  the  diflblution  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  the  intereft  of  the 

The4  intereft  duke  of  York  began  to  revive,  and,  at  laft,  attained  to  an  uncon- 
°r  ye  icdukc  *ro^e^  afcendancy  in  directing  public  meafures.  The  treaty 
rivet.  between  his  brother  and  France  was  forwarded  by  his  zeal  and 

a&ivity.  He  left  Scotland,  and  returned  to  the  court,  where  he 
Supported  the  intereft  of  France,  by  difluading  his  brother  from 
complying  with  the  felicitations  of  the  allies -s.  The  intereft  of  the 
duke  was  feconded  by  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth,  to  whom  he  was 
now  reconciled,  by  the  mediation  of  lord  Sunderland,  and  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  detained  in  England  with  a  view 
of  fupporting  the  meafures  of  the  court ,§.  The  duke  of  York  re- 
fumed  his  feat  in  the  privy  council,  and  was  afterwards  reftored  to 
the  head  of  the  admiralty.  The  only  check  to  his  influence  at  this 
time,  feems  to  have  arifen  from  lord  Halifax,  who,  on  account  of 
his  fervices  in  the  exclufion,  was  taken  into  the  privy  council,  and 
afterwards  made  privy  feal.  Lord  Halifax  was  a  friend  to  moderate 
counfels :  he  advifed  the  king  to  fend  the  duke  of  York  into  Scot- 
land, to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  to  take  meafures  again  ft  France, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  popular  party  to  the  court ,7.  Lord  Ro- 
chefter  oppofed  the  opinions  of  Lord  Halifax  in  the  privy  council, 
and  was  understood  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  intereft,  and  to  the 
meafures,  of  the  duke  of  York.  Not  only  a  difagreement  in  fenti- 
ment,  but  a  keen  animofity,  marked  the  oppofition  between  Halifax 
and  Rochefter.  The  former  ..accufed  the  latter  of  unwarrantable 
profufion,  and  of  abufe  of  his  truft,  in  the  office  of  treafurer  j  but 

joined  with  Holland,  and  made  a  coalition  of  is   no   evidence   of  his  having  the  authority 

parties  at  home,  with  a  view  of  compelling  of  his  party  for  doing  fo. 

the  king  to  call  a  parliament,   and  to  enter         ,4  Life  of  William,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

into  a  war  with  France.      Dalryrople,   Ap.         ,$  Life  of  James  1681-2. 

-p.    32.      But   though  there   is  little    doubt        fi  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii. 

that  Montague  made  fuch  offers,  yet  ther*        %1  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 

he 
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hd  was  prevented  by  the  mtefpofition  of  the  king,  from  proceeding  c  H  a  p. 
to  the  inveftigation  of  evidence,  in.  fupport  of  this  charge u.  «      »»       ' 

Amidft  the  career  of  profperity  in  which  the  court  was  advancing,  influence'  of 
itwasftill  expofed  to  frequent  checks  and  mortifications,  from  the  fidtjy 
prevailing  influence   of  the  whigS  in  the  metropolis.     As  a  great  Loadoft- 
proportion  of  criminal   caufes  *was  brought  forward   within  the 
diftrid  of  the  city  of  Londbn*  an  imtfiinfe  influence  fell  into  the 
hk&dt  of  the  fherifls,  to  whbfe  office  it  belonged  to  make  Out  thfe 
lift  of  juries19.     In  the  tumult  and  the  contention  of  parties,  fub- 
fifting  among  a  free  people,  it  would  require  a  very  nice  fele&ion, 
to  find  any  considerable  number  of  men,  who  have  either  difcern- 
ment  or  moderation  to  preferve  that  cool  and  unbiafled   frame  of 
mind,  which  is  efifential  to  a  pure  decifion,  in  any  caufe,  ever  fo  re- 
motely conne&ed  With  fubfg£U  of  political  controverfy.     The  court 
complained  of  the  partiality  of  juries*  and  fuftained  the  moft  mor- 
tifying difappointtfa*nt,  by  thfc  grand  jury  of  Middlefex  having  re- 
turned theif  vetdi&  df  ignoramus,  upon   an   indi&ment  prefented 
ftgainft  ths  eafi  of  Shaftfbury aQ.     tfrilefs  the  fheriffs  were?  gained    Nov.  24th. 
over  to  its  inteffeft,  it  was  ittipofllble  that  k  could  afiwd  that  pro*  ' 
te&ion  to  friends,  or  accoffiplifli  that  refentment  againft  enemies, 
Which  were  neceflary  to   encourage  bolder  efforts  in  the  former, 
or  to  overatve  and  reprefs  the  fecret  Cabals  and  intrigues  of  the 
latter". 

l4  Ralph.  Dalrymr^e,  Ap.  order  to  procure  evidence  againft  him.  Some 
*»  Sorters'  Ofleaien,  Vc4.  I.  p.  196.  of  tiie  witnefles  were  of  a  Mpfcious  cha- 
10  The  principal  articles  charged  againft  racier,  and  feme  of  the  things  attefted  by 
lord  Shaftfbury  were:  that  he  had  been  en-  them  extremely  improbable.  The  conver- 
ges! in  raifing  a  miBt^ry  fctoe  a£tnnft  the  fatfdn  and  the  expreflions  afcribed  to  lord 
king:  and  that  there  was  found  in  his  ftudy,  Shaftfbury  were  quite  out  of  character.  There 
the  copy  of  an  aflbciatibn  againft  govern-  ftiff  retrained  evidence  enough,  if  not  for 
ment;  The  violent  refentment  of  the  cottft  cfciviaing  lord  ShaftftuVy,  yetfoHaytog  the 
againft  Shaftfbury  operated  to  the  difap-  foundation  of  a  trial.  Notwithftandmg  this 
pointment  of  its  objeft ;  attd  this  probably  the  jury  rel«rned  a  verclicl  of  ignoramus,  the 
would  have  been  the  Cafe,  though  the  judges  term  Ufed  when  they  think  the  evidence'  toa 
had  been  lefs  partial  to  him  than  they  really  weak  to  juftify  them  in  finding  the  biJJ. 
were.  It  was  evident,  that  great  induftry  and  State  Trials,  vol.  in. 
addrefs  had  been  employed  by  the  court,  in  %l  Life  of  lord  Keeper  North. 
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CHAP.       ja  order  to  accomplish  this  important  acquifition,  the  court  having 
v— -,-  ■■»#    fecured  the  friendfhip  of  fir  John  Moor,    who  was  then  mayor, 
the  court  ^o    inftigated  him  to  claim  as  his  right,  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tlon'of  theC"  *idered   a8  a  voluntary  condefcenfion  on  the  part   of  the  livery. 
fheriffsinthe  Though  the   charter   of  the   city  veiled  the  ele&ion  of  both  the 
June  1682.     Sheriffs  in  the  common-hall,  yet  -it  had  been  their  ufuai  pra&ice 
to  ele&,  as  one  of  them,  that  perfbn,  whofe  health  had  been  drank 
by  the  lord  mayor,  in  token  of  his  inclinations  and  recommenda- 
tion.    From  this  precedent  it  was  inferred,  that,  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter,  no  more  could  be  intended,  than  to  referve  to  the  conv- 
raon-hall   the  privilege  of  approving  and  confirming  the  choice  of 
the  mayor1*, 
violent  mea-       So  far  the  matter  in  difpute  between  the  mayor  and  the  livery 
end.  appeared  of  a  doubtful  nature,   and  afforded  fcope  for  plaufibk 

arguments  In  behalf  of  both  the  coatending  parties.  Subsequent 
roeafures,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  purfued  by  the  mayor,  were 
Indecent  violations  of  order,  and  deep  encroachments  upon  the 
lights  of  the  livery.  He  adjourned  the  ele&ion,  contrary  to 
form,  and  not  only  refufed  to  fuftain  the  poll,  which  was  tu- 
multuoufly  carried  on  after  adjournment,,  but,  with  arbitrary  re* 
fblutioh,  to  admit  any  to  vote  upoa  a  future  poll  who  would 
not  previoufly  confent  to  his  nomination*3.  The  reftri&ion  was  . 
agreed  to  only  by  the  friends  of  the  king,  and  terminated  in  the 
appointment  of  two  fheriffs,  devoted  to  his  wifhes  and  interefts. 
What  a  dangerous,  acquifition.  to  the  influence  of  miniftry? 
From  the  power  of  modelling  juries,  what  had  not  its  enemies  to 
fear?  It  foon  appeared,  that  their  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  were 
neither  imaginary  nor  exaggerated.  The  condudk  of  the  court  in- 
dicated a  deliberate  refolution,  not  only  of  avenging  the  oppofitioi* 
it  had  already  received  from  the  whigs,  but  alfo  of  extinguishing; 
their  future  influence  under  the  authority  of  law.     Not  only  deeds,, 

**  Lift  of  Sir  Dudley  North.    Krnact.  ,        *»  Rennet. 
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npon  which  a  treafonable  conftru&ion  was  put  by  a  forced  in- 
terpretation of  the  ftatute,  were  called  in  queftion,'  but  expref- 
fions,  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  common  converfation,  incurred  the 
implication  of  criminal  intent.  Publications  difrefpe&ful  to  the 
duke  of  York,  fentences  in  fermons  derogatory  to  the  prerogative, 
and  attefted  upon  the  recolle&ion  of  prejudiced  hearers,  were 
now  punched  with  unmerciful  feverity**.  The  moft  cruel  ven- 
geance fell  on  thofe  who  had  been  adive  againft  the  mayor  in 
the  contention  about  the  ele&ion  of  Jtheriffs;  exorbitant  fines  were 
exa&ed;  minifterial  agents  went  about  from  place  to  place  col- 
lecting grounds  of  accufation  *5 ;  and  now  it  was,  that  the  king  let 
toofe  the  laws  againft  the  diflenters,  and  not  only  forfeited  all  claim 
to  the  principles  of  toleration  which  he  had  formerly  profefled,  but, 
to  that  lenity  of  difpofition,  which  the  partiality  of  the  nation  had 
afcribed  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  harfh  complexion  of  many 
public  meafurea*6. 

There  were,  however,  various  circumftances  which  appeared  to 
endanger  the  retention  of  thefe  acquifitions,  lately  fallen  into  the 
fcale  of  prerogative,  and  which  fummoned  the  utmoft  exertion  of 
minifterial  fagacity,  to  enfure  the  permanent  and  undifturbed  tran- 
quillity of  the  prince.  The  bounty  of  France  was  precarious,  and 
inadequate  to  the  expences  of  the  court  of  England*7.  The 
economy  and  retrenchments  which  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs  de- 
manded, were  irkfome  and  mortifying  to  Charles,  addided  to  in- 
dolence, and  immerfed  in  extravagant  pleafure.  The  nation,  at- 
tached to  liberty  and  the  conftitution,  would  never  be  brought  to 
endure,  with  patience,  the  total  fuppreflion  of  parliaments.  The 
royal  declaration,  which  had  contributed  fo  much  to  blunt  the  edge 

*♦  State  Trials,  1682.  *5  Ibid-  becaufe  he  releafed  lord  Danby  from  impri- 

*5  Kennet.  fonment ;  a  fbiking  inftance  of  the  mcannefs 

xl  It  is  aflerted,  that  the  court  of  France  and  inflexibility  of  her  reftntment. 
difcontinued  the  payment  of  Charles's  penfion, 
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c  u  a  p.  of  party  fpirit,  had  been  mora  acceptable  to  the  people,  beoaufe  k 

x^ — l^-i    profeffed  a  refpc&  tQ  the  authority  of  parliaments,  and  might  he 

3'        urged  as  an  obligation  upon  the  king  to  return  to  them.     It  waa 

prudent  to  forefee  this  contingency,  and  to  provide  againft  it :   if 

the  king  could  not  lay  afide  parliaments  altogether,  it  became  ne* 

eeflary  to  devife  fome  plan  to  change  their  complexion,   and  ta 

render  them  more  gentle  and  more  fubmiffive  to  his  will. 

Quo  warran-       From  thefe  refle&ions,  arofe  the  audacious  policy  of  wreftlng  their 

tos*  prefent  charters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  corporations,  in  order  ta 

new  model  them  by  fuch  reftri&ions,  as  might  render  their  raenv* 

bers,  elected  to  ferve  in  future  parliaments,  entirely  devoted  to  the 

intereft  of  the  crown18.     The   firft  experiment   of  this  plan  waa 

1 2th  June,     executed  againft  the  city  of  London.     A  quo  warranto  waa  iflued 

againft  the  commonr-couneil :  frivolous  irregularities,  and  even  the 

juft  and  commendable  exercife  of  their  power  in  forming  bye-law* 

adapted  to  the  intereft  and  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  were 

vrged  to  iufer  a  legal  forfeiture  of  their  charter.     The  city  firft 

ftopd  upon  its  defence,  but  afterwards,  difeomfited  hy  a  fent^nce  in 

the  king's  bench,  and  wrought  upon  by  threats  and  proiqifes,  fw-» 

rendered  its  franphifes  into  the  hands  of  the  king1*. 

Thefe  arbitrary  proceedings  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Lon<-» 
doq,  whofe  violence  had  expofed  them,  to  the  cenfure  of  m/tn  of 

*•  Kennet.  of  ^tll  the  indi&ments  and'  the  informations,. 

*•  While  th*  4ifp<ttte  with  London  waa  <J«-  prcfervod  at  the  inilance  of  the  crqwm,  in  4m 

pending,  fome  of  tlje  boroughs  made  a  volun-  cafes  of  the  quo  warrantos.      J^ife  of  \koj4 

taiy  furrender  of  their  charters.  Keeper  North,  p.  225. 

As  the  judgment  patted  againft  the  city  wa*  The  perfen  who,  in  the  feft  yoai  of  Charter, 

not  immediately  recorded,  the  commpn-coun-  fcad  the  principal  direction  in  the  law  depart- 

cil  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  exf  r effing  ment,  was  fir  Francis  North,  made  chancellor 

a  deep  fenfe  of  their  piFesces,  and  prosuiing  aftex  the  4ea$h  of  the  ea.pl  of  HMUngbao* 

future  loyalty  and  obedience  :  upon  which  the  He  poflefled  very  confiderable  abilities,  and 

charter  of  the  city  was  reftored,  with  regula-  though,  highly  attached  to  the  court,  did  not 

tions,  which,  in  efFed,  vefted  the  crown  with  connecl  himfelf  with  any  of  the  rninjftet*,  but 

a  negative  upon  the  choice  of  the  mayor  and  profe(jGbd   to  reft  his   merit  and  importance 

(herifFs.     Echard.  upon  the  refpeft  lie  ftewed  to  the  laws  ?,?ri,K> 

Ttoc  chief  juftice  Saunders  had  the  perufal  ihe  conftitution.     Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  708. 

a  moderate 
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moderate  principles*  Quo  warrantoa  were  iffued  by  the  crown  c  H  A  *• 
lawyers  againft  many  of  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs  in  Eng-  *  *  *  ■■* 
land.  Intimidated  by  the  fate  and  the  example  of  the  capital,  they 
were  content  to  refign  their  privileges,  and  to  receive  them  again  as 
a  favour  from  the  crown,  mutilated  and  circumfcribed,  for  the 
purpofe  of  rendering  its  influence,  in  future  elections,  paramount 
to  all  internal  oppofition  from  the  members  of  the  corporations  3°. 

While  we  execrate  that  arbitrary  fpirit  which  trampled  upon  the  Timidity  and 
very  forms  of  law,  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  defpife  that  abjed  £e  pe?pTe.°f 
timidity,  which  not  only  reftrained  the  corporations  from  a  manly 
and  becoming  refiftance,  but  rendered  them  acceflbry  to  their  owa 
difgrace,  and  to  the  deftru&ion  of  national  liberty.  Where  now 
is  that  noble  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  which,  with  unwearied  circum- 
fpedtion,  watched  every  avenue  of  danger,  and  caught  alarm  at  th£ 
moft  diftant  approach  of  tyranny  ?  Never  was  there  a  louder  call, 
nor  a  jufter  caufe  for  refilling,  with  fortitude  and  obftinacy,  the 
meafures  of  the  court,  than  when  Charles,  by  exa&ing  from  the 
corporations  the  furrender  of  their  privileges,  made  fuch  an  undiC- 
guifed  and  outrageous  attack  upon  the  fences  of  liberty  and  the 
conftitution.  Seldom  had  there  been  any  opportunity  of  refiftance, 
when  it  was  encouraged  by  a  more  promifing  profped  of  fuccefs. 
In  the  queftion  concerning  the  exclufion,  juftice  and  expediency 
feemed  to  interfere:  whatever  might  be  the  iffue  of  that  queftion, 
the  danger  arifing  from  it  appeared  immenfe  and  unavoidable;  and 
it  was  only,  after  an  interval  of  fufpence  and  uncertainty,  that 
the  cautious  mipd  could  be  brought  to  any  determination  what 
to  prefer.  But  here  was  an  obvious  violation  of  right j  a  long  con- 
nected train  of  dangers  presented  itfelf  to  the  eye.  If  the  fhmchifes 
of  the  boroughs  were  invaded  without  a  ftruggle,  might  not  the  pre- 
cedent be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  the  change,  or  the  limita- 
tipn,  pf  the  rights  of  the  freeholders  ?  What  was  the  difference  be* 

tweet* 
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c***  A  p#  twcen.a  king  who  reigned  without  the  name  of  a  parliament  or  the 
veftige  .*)f  control,  and  a  king  who  reigned  over  a  parliament,  corn- 
pofed  of  members,  named  and  chofen  by  his  command  ?  If  the 
boroughs  had  made  only  a  feeble  refiftance  to  thefe  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, till  they  had  been  fubmitted  to  the  deliberate  review 
of  the  wifer  and  more  impartial  part  of  the  nation,  the  danger  mud 
have  been  dete&ed,  the  fpirit  of  the  people  roufed,  and  the  court  re- 
duced to  the  neceflity  of  relinquifhing  the  difpute  with  that  difgrace 
and  diminution  of  power,  which  always  attend  the  defeated  fchemes 
of  ufurpation. 

.  In  the  inftances  recited,  we  have  dbferved  the  power  of  the  crown 
flretched  beyond   the  limits   of  law,   in   conformity   to   arbitrary 
fchemes,  formed  in  the  cabinet  after  the  diflblution  of  the  lad  par- 
liament.     Accidental  circumftances  now  concurred,   with  political 
manoeuvres,  to  turn  the  balance  ftill  more  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  to  difcourage  all  future  confutations  and  attempts  to 
interrupt  the  alarming  progrefs  of  regal  ambition. 
Detection  of        A  confpiracy  againft  the  ftate  was  difcovered,  and  it  appeared, 
aCTunelraCy;  that  a  circumftance,  merely  accidental,  had  prevented  the  aflaffina- 
March:       tion  of  the  king  on  his  return  from  Newmarket j  and,  though  this 
atrocious  defign  was  difclaimed  by  the  mod  refpedable  perfons  who 
were  accufed  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  yet,  there  was  a  clear  proof  of 
their  having  had  frequent  meetings  with  others,  who  were  convi&ed 
of  confpiring  againft  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  brother 3I.     It  was 

farther 

31  It  was  called  flie  Rye-houfe  plot,  be-  morfe  as  he  pretended,  made  a  difcovery  of 
caufe  the  defign  of  it  was  to  aflaffinate  the  the  confpiracy  to  fecretary  Jenkins,  and,  artei; 
king  and  the  duke  of  York  as  they  returned  his  example,  others  of  the  confpirators  of- 
from  Newmarket,  at  a  place  called  the  Rye-  fered  to  become  witneflcs  for  the  king, 
houfe,-  belonging  to  Rumbold,  one  of  the  From  their  information  it  appeared,  that, 
confpirators.  A  fire,  which  happened  at  after  the  diffolution  of  the  Oxford  parlia- 
Newmarket,  was  the  occaficm  of  the  king's  ment,  frequent  meetings  had  been  held  by 
returning  to  London,  before  the  confpirators  many  of  the  whigs,  in  order  to  confult  about 
were  prepared  for  the  execution  of  their  dc-  the  mod  proper  methods  for  controlling  the 
fign.  Some  of  them  confidered  it  as  a  pro-  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court.  A  con-e- 
vidential interpolation  in  behalf  of  the  king,  fpondence  was  kept  up  with  the  difaffeded 
and  on$  Kieling,  under  the  preJTure  of  re-  party  in  Scotland ;  different  plans  were  fug- 

gefted, 
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farther  remarkable,  that  this  confpiracy  had  been  concerted  at  the  c  H  A  ^ 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place,  with  thofe  meafures  of  the  fetft   v 


parliament  which  were  mod  obnoxious  to  the  court,  and  that  the 
charge  was  brought  home  to  thofe  very  perfons  who  had  promoted,  ruinous  to 

the  whigs*  * 

with  the  greateft  zeal,  the  profecution  of  the  popifh  plot  and  the 

bill  of  exclufion.     The  language  then  held  by  them  was,  that  the  .   !£ 

life  of  the  king  was  in  danger,  and  an  anxiety  to  preferve  his  life  * 

was  the  profefled   motive  of  their  zeal.     By  their  perfuafion,  the  *" 

commons  refolved,  that  if  the  king  fhould  come,  to  a  violent  death-, 
they  would  rtftrenge  it  upon  thofe  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion* 

But  now  it  was  evident,  that,  by  fubftituting  imaginary  dangers  in  '  1 

the  place  pf  real  ones,  and  by  defaming  the  reputation  of  the  inno-  v 

cent,  they  meant  to  lull  the  fufpicions  of  the  nation,  till  their  defign 
fhould  be  ripe  for  execution,  and  which  had  nearly  accomplifhed  its 
tremendous  effe&s.  While  many  reflected  with  abhorrence  upon 
the  deep  hypocrify  with  which  thefe  men  had  aded,  by  a  connec- 
tion  of  fentiment   extremely   natural,   though   neither  logical  nor 

candid,  they  carried  back  the  iniquity  of  their  prefent  condu<3  to  ; 

the  meafures  they  had  hitherto  purfued*  and  extended  it  to  all  who 
had  been  connected  with  them,  white  the  charadter  of  their  op* 
ponents  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  with  as  little  propriety,  met  with 
efteem  and  confidence  *\  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  intereft  of 
that  party,  from  which  alone  refiftance  to  the  prefent  arbitrary  mea- 
fures could  be  expeded. 

Difcomfited  by    thefe   difafters,    the  whigs  funk  into  defpond-  The  court 
encyj    and   no  future  oppofition  feems   to   have  been  meditated  triumPhaat#% 

gefted,  according  to  the  temper  and  the  mo-  the  expreffions  and  actions  of  individuals  in* 

rives  of  individuals.     It  had1  been  propofed  at  difcriminateiy  imputed  to  all  who  had  affo- 

one  of  thefe  meetings,  to  make  an  infusre&ion  ciated  with  them.     The  trials  of  the  conipi* 

in  the  city,  and  to  feize  the  king's  guards,  rators  were  conducted  with  the  greateft  rigour, 

The  ailaffination  of  the  king  had  been  occa-  and  fome  effential  forms    of  law    violated.  * 

fionally  mentioned,  but  reprobated  by  the  moft  State  Trials,   vol.  iii.     Vindication  of  Lord 

refpeciable   members    of   thefe    aflbciations.  Rufiel.     Ibid* 

Jennet.    North's  Examen,  p.  393-8.  ?a  North's  Examen.  Lord  Guildford's  MS; 

When  this  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  un-  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  64, 
connected  parts  of  it  were  confounded,  and 

during 
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Death  and 
character  of 
Charles. 


Reflection*. 


during  the  remaining  eighteen  months  of  the  life  of  Charles. 
Shaftfbuiy,  the  moft  able,  Ruflel,  the  moft  virtuous  of  the 
party,  were  nd  more :  the  reftraints  of  law  reihoved,  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation  broken  and  fubdiied,  the  heads  of  the  country  party 
fallen  into  difcredit,  by  the  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of  theit 
aflbciates,  the  influence  of  the  crown  became  fupreme  and  irte* 
fiftible. 

Charles  did  not  long  furvive  to  enjoy  his  profperity,  if  it  de- 
ferves  that  name.  He  languifhed  under  an  oppreffion  of  fpirit* 
for  feveral  months,  and  after  an  apopledic  ftroke,  from  which  he 
recovered  in  fome  degree,  relapfed  agpin,  and  expired  on  the  fixth 
of  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

It  is  not  to  be'  denied,  that  nature  had  furnifhed  the  mind 
of  thift  prince  with  a  more  than  common  fliare  of  genius  and 
tafte«  Affability,  fpfightlifiefs,  wit,  and  good  breeding,  conveyed 
an  amiable  view  of  his  chara&er  to  thofe  who  furrendefed  judge- 
ment to  the  fudden  an4  tranfient  impteflions  of  conversion  and 
external  manners. 

Tried  by  that  fyftem,  which  afcribes  tiranfeendent  merit  to  the 
graces,  few  royal  chara&ers  appear  more  deferving  of  applaufe  and 
admiration:  few  will  ftand  lower  in  the  decifion  of  thofe,  who 
hold  moral  accomplifhments  to  be  the  moft  effential  ornaments  of 
chara&er,  and  the  only  genuine  bafis  of  efteem  and  praife. 

Without  any  fenfe  of  religious  principle,  ungrateful  to  his  own 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  his  father;  timid  and  flu&uating  in  his 
counfels;  deftitute  of  all  pretenfions  to  patriotifm;  ever  ready  to 
facrifice  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  pleafures,  and  the  fupply  of  his  wants ;  what  remains 
to  daim  the  approbation,  or  reftrain  the  fevered  reproach,  of  im- 
partial pofterity  ? 

The  fatisfa&ion  which  Charles  enjoyed  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
reign,  on  account  of  his  triumph  over  the  whig  party,  muft  have 
been  greatly  dimittfflifed,  by  the  perform!  mortifications  he  incurred, 

from 
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from  the  infolence  and  the  treachery  of  France.  How  painful  muftit  G  **" *  *♦ 
have  been,  to  difcover  that  Lewis  had  been  intriguing  with  thofe  i- ■—>-■-* 
very  perfons  in  England,  whom  he  had  confidered  as  enemies  to  his 
own  government,  and  to  the  intereft  of  France"  ?  Nay,  fo  little  re- 
fpe&  did  Lewis  (how,  either  to  the  honour  or  the  domeftic  tran- 
quillity of  Charles,  that  he  was  acceflbry  to  a  defign,  of  expofing  him 
to  the  contempt  of  his  fubjeds,  and  of  all  Europe,  by  a  publication 
of  tfcc  fecret  treaties,  by  which  Charles,  to  his  difgrace,  had  connected  v 

himfelf  with  the  court  of  France  "•  The  encroachments  which  the 
French  king  made  upon  Flanders,  were  a  mockery  of  the  engage-? 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Charles  by  the  Iaft  money 
treaty.  His  invafion  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  was  an  infult 
to  the  royal  family  of  England.  A  circumftance  which,  we  may 
believe,  made  a  deeper  impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  Charles,  was  the  ^ 

withholding  the  penfion  promifed  to  him,  for  remaining  an  indif- 
ferent fpe&ator  of  fuch  outrageous  ufurpations,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  on  account  of  his  contra&ed 
and  embarrafied  revenue.  Thus,  like  the  unhappy  female,  who 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fnares  of  the  licentious  feducer,  robbed  of 
her  innocence,  and  cheated  of  the  reward  of  her  prostitution,  con* 
figned  to  infamy  and  to  poverty,  Charles,  if  any  fpark  of  fenfibi- 
lity  remained,  muft  have  been  torn  with  all  thofe  pangs  of  remorfe 
and  of  fhame,  which  refult  from  the  confeioufnefs  of  the  bafeft  ini- 
quity and  mod  egregious  folly.  No  wonder,  if,  as  attefted  by  co- 
,  temporary  hiflorians,  he  became  penfive  and  melancholy,  and  enters 
tjuoed  ferious  thoughts  of  changing  the  plan  of  his  government". 
The  arrangements  he  had  made  in  the  feveral  corporations  by  the 
4fuo  warranto  profecutions,  and  a  confiderable  reinforcement  added 
to  his  army  by  the  garrifon  recalled  from  Tangier*,  would  probably 
encourage  him  to  hope,  that  if  he  called  another  parliament,  he  would 
find  it  more  obfequious  to  his  defires  *•  - 


r 


• 


1    Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  74.    '  »»  Life  of  Lor4  Keeper  North.  A 

34  State  Papers,  T.  W.  vol.  i.  .        *  Welwood,  p.  137. 
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Acceffion  of' James.— Cifcumflances  favourable  to  Loyalty. — A  Parliament.— 
Extraordinary  ^Compliance  of  Parliament.— Invqfion  by  Argyle  and  Mon^ 
mouth \\— Defeat  of  Monmouth ,— Cruelties  exercifed  again/1  bis  Adherents* 

.  — Arbitrary  Meafures%—and  Bigotry  of  the  King.— He  applies  to  Portia*- 
ment  for  an- Augmentation  of  the  Army, — Intimates  bis  difpenfing  witk 
the  Tejls. — The  Commons  remonfirate  againjl  difpenfing  with  the  Tefis  *— 
— Qpp°fe  the' Augmentation  of  the  Army.— The  King  angry  with  the  Com- 
mons.—The  Lords  review  the  King%s  Speech.— Parliament  prorogued.— 
Influence  of  the  King  declines.— -Character  of  Sunderland,— of  Petre?— 
of  Jefferies.—Tbe  King  retains  in  his  Service  the  Officers  who  had  taken 

•  the  TeJh.-^Trhtl  of  the  difpenfing  Power. — The  King  exercifes  it  in  the 
Cbartcr-Houfe  Hofpital,—in  tbeUnherfity  of  Cambridge-, — in  Magdalen 

'  College*  Oxford.— Dangerous  Pomer  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Cemmiffion.— 
The  King  ttfcs  Means  to  obtain  a  corrupt.  Parliament.— Dtfappointed**- 

.  Orders  bis  Army  to  be  encamped*— Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Confcience*—* 
The  Bijbops  refufe  to  tranfmit  it  to  their  Dioccjes  t-+-Tbqt  are  imprijoned,— 
tried>— and  acquitted. 

CHAP.    TAMJLS  the  fecond  afcended  the  throne  in  peace;  and  an  cvea*, 

-  jj    which  a  few  years  before  had  been  anticipated  with  horror, 

6th  Feb*        as  the  mod  calamitous  that  could  befal  the  nation,    was  accora- 

Acceffion  of  plifljed,  not  only  without  refiftance,  but  without  the  appearance  of 

difcontent,  or  the  apprehenfion   of  danger.     Of  the    cabals,  the 

menaces,  and  the  virulent  ipirit,  of  the  exciufionifts,  no  traces  were 

to  be  found.     A'  change  of  political  fentiments,  no  lefs  fudden 

and  remarkable,  awaits  the  observation  of  the  hiftorian.     A  prince, 

inverted  with  extenfive  prerogative,   and  flattered   with  the   moft 

ardent  exprefiions  of  attachment,  through  the  baneful  influence  of 

obftinate 
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obftinateand  infatuated  bigotry,  abdicates  bis  throne,  almoft  with-  c  H  A  P. 

out  a  druggie,  and  is  compelled  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  i~~->r^jj 
cjays  in  exile  and  difgracc.  * 

,  A  variety  of  circumftances  concurred,  to  difappoint  the  unfavour-  Circumftan- 

ccs  favoura— 

able  conje&ures  of  preceding  years,  to  change  the  temper  of  the  bie  to  loyal- 
nation,  and  to  render  the  commencement  of  this  reign  aufpicious  ty' 
and  popular  beyond  expe&ation.  The  commerce  of  England, 
which  bad  been  progreffive  fince  the  era  of  the  reformation,  had, 
of  late,  increafed  with  more  rajpid  fuccefs,  and  diffufed  profperity 
among  every  order  of  men.  A  long  continuance  of  peace  taught 
the  people  to  value  and  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  a  fettled  govern- 
ment; bleflings  too  important  to  be  expofed  to  interruption  or 
hazard,  by  liftening  rafhly  to  fpeculations  of  amendment,  or  by 
the  anticipation  of  remote  and  precarious  dangers.  Popular  opi- 
nion was,  in  fome  refpeds,  favourable  to  the  chara&er  of  the 
new  fove reign.  He  had*  acquired  reputation  for  ingenuity  and 
courage,  as  a  naval  officer;  he  was  believed  to  poflefs  induftry,  and 
a  capacity  for  bufinefs;  and  the  profeffidn  of  patriotic  zeal  railed 
high  expe&ations  from  the  application  of  thofe  talents  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  It  was  hojied  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
court,  fo  odiour  to  EngU&men,  would  be  aboliihed,  under  the 
adminiftration  of  a  prince  who  profeffed  a  high  ifeofe  of  national 
honour,  and  openly  declared  his  deteftation  of  a  political  fyftenx 
fubfervient  to  the  views  of  a  foreign  prince1.  InfiiHuttions  of 
the  indolence  and  ina&ivity  of  the  former  reign  were  not  reftrained 

1  It  is  now  certain,  that  all  James's  pre-  money  from  France,  and  was  highly  gratified 

fences  to  aft  with  independence,  and  to  throw  with  the  obtaining  of  it.     Dalrymple,  Ap. 

eJF  the  influence  of  France,  were  hypocritical,  p.  103.12-13-47.    }He  renewed  the  .treaty 

He  formed,   from  the  very  beginning*   the  with.  Holland,  fummer  1685;  Dut  tne  re*fon 

plan  of  reigning  without  a  parliament.    He  of  this  was  the  backward  nefs  of  France  to  an- 

fummoned  his  parliament,  for  which  he  makes  fwer  his  demands  for  money.    Compare  Me- 

many  apologies  to  Lewis,  only  in  order  to  be  moires  de  la  Derniere  Revolution  d'Angleterre, 

enabled  to  reign  without  k,  after  having  ob-  par  L."  B.   T\      D'Avaux,    vol.  iii.    i68j* 

tained,  by  its  means,    the  fettlement  of  the  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  158.   164. 

revenue  for  life..  He  folicited  a  prefeht  of  .                                                          -.  ^ 

Us  .by 
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by  a  grateful  delicacy,  due,  upon  the  part  of  the  prefent  prince,  to 
the  memory  of  a  brother,  who  had  never  aded  with  fteadinefc, 
and  vigour  in  any  caufe  but  his*.  Manly  counfels,  bold  meafures, 
prompt  and  vigorous  execution,  were  expe&ed  from  the  adivity 
and  promifes  of  the  new  fovereigtu  Though,  from  thefe  motives; 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  him,  James  did 
not  chufe  to  truft  to  their  voluntary  obfequfouihefe,  for  the  return 
of  members  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  court.  Every  advantage- 
was  taken  of  thofe  alterations  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  late 
reign,  into  the  charters  of  corporations.  Addrefles  and  felicitations, 
*  were  added,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  when  the  lifts  of  the  repre- 
Aparliament.  fentatives  to  ferve  in  the  new  parliament  were  prefented  to  the  king, 
he  obferved,  wkh  fatisfadion,  that  there  were  not  above  forty  names 
which  be  could  wifh  to  expunge3. 

The  fpeech  of  the  king  to  his  parliament  correfponded  with 
the  prepofleffions  they  had  formed  of  his  chara&er,  and  feemed 
td  exprefs  his  fincerity,  firmnefs,  and  public  fpirit.  He  promifed 
to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  religion  and  government,  and  to  defire 
no  power  or  greatnefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  conftitution. 

The  compliance  and  generofity  of  the  jtfurlianeat  yielded  to 
the  prince  the  raoft  falisfa&ory  fpecimen  of  a  loyal  zeal.  Both 
houfes  were  unanimous  in  fettling  the  revenue  upon  his  majefty  for 
fife,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  fettled  upon  the  late  king4; 
James,  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  continued  to  levy  the  cuftoms  by 
proclamation.  With  a  deference  to  prerogative,  at  once  fervile 
and  perfidious^  this  exercife  of  power,  lb  deeply  encroaching  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  was  neither  marked  wkh  cenfure 
in  the  reply  to  his  majefty's  fpeech,  nor  even,  by  the  moft  diftant 
hint  of  difapprobation,  referred  to  by  either  houfe  in  the  courfe  of 
their  debates.    Agreeably  to  the  fame  overftrained  delicacy,  a  mo* 


Extraordi- 
nary compli- 
ance of  par- 
liament. 


*  Burnet.  Wcllwood.       *  Coke,  ij*h  May. 


*  Jour*  Lords,  Commons,  27th  May, 

turn 
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don  for  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  thaf  he  would  be  pleafed  to  put 
in  execution  the  laws  againft  the  difienters,  was  thrown  out ;  and  it 
was  refolved,  that  they  fhould  rely  with  implicit  confidence,  upon 
his  gracious  promifes  and  repeated  declarations,  to  defend  the  pro- 
teftant  religion \  A  motion  was  made  to  extend  the  laws  againft 
treafon ;  and,  from  the  prefent  temper  of  parliament,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt,  that,  if  the  feflion  had  been  protra&ed,  this  and  other 
dangerous  conceffions  to  prerogative,  might  have  obtained  the  fan&ion 
of  the  legiflature.  .     %  • 

The  news  of  an  inyafion  in  Scotland  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,-  and  Invafion  by 
in  England  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  circumfcribed  the  opera-  Monmouth, 
tions  of  a  zeal  more  fervent  thatfi  wife,  and  engroffed  the  whole    "3th  jane. 
attention  of  parliament.    The  declarations  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle 
were  communicated  to  both  houfes  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and 
fupplies  were  requefted  to  enable  him  to  augment  the  navy  and  the 
army,  and  to  put  the  nation  in  a  proper  date  of  defence.   The  king 
was  thanked  for  his  attention ;  the  declarations  of  Monmouth  and 
of  Argyle  were  voted  treafon  \     The  army  of  Monmouth  was  com-  Defeat  of 
pletely  routed,  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  an  in-  Monmoulh- 
famous  execution*  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
England.     The  dcftru&ion  of  an  enemy  fo  formidable  by  ambition  15th  July. 
and  popularity,  gratified  the  refentment,  and  augmented  the  power, 
of  James ;  but  the  mercilefs  gratification  of  that  refentment,  and 
the  wanton  abufe  of  that  power,  haftened  his  final  difgrace  and  ruin. 
The  feverities  infiided  upon  the  unhappy  adherents  to  Monmouth,  Cradties    * 
gave  an  infight  into  the  king's  character,  and  revived  again  thofe  ^imfl  his 


fufpicions,  which  even  the  party,  who  firft  entertained  them,  were 
defirous  to  have  buried  in  oblivion,  and  fpread,  general  horror  over 
the  nation.  An  age  of  advanced  civilization  beheld  thofe.  wanton 
exertions  of  cruelty-  and  of  vengeance,  which  form  the  blackeft 

r 

I     *  Journ.  Commons,  27th  May. 

*  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  23d  May,  13th,  15th,  and  23d  Jane. 

feature* 


herents 
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c  **  A  P.  features  of  fociety  in  its  rudcft  ftate,  and  roufe  indignatiou  in  every, 
*■■  ■'   breaft  where  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  compaffion  dwells.     In  fome  o£ 

i6Sj.  r  m  r 

thole  towns  which  had  opened  their  gates  to  Monmouth,  the  inno~ 
cent  and  the  guilty  were  prbmifcuoufly  put  to  the  fword.  ftjany 
were  condemned  upon  the  flighted  evidence,  and  ordered  to  im- 
mediate execution.  Colonel  Kirk,  who,  with  a  difpofition  naturally 
brutal,  had  acquired  the  habits  of  a  favage  nation  among  whom  he 
had  refided,  feemed  to  find  his  paftime  in  fuperintending  thefe 
horrid  executions.  Jefferies,  the  chief  juftice,  proftituted  the  authc** 
rity  of  office,  and  the  fandion  of  law,  to  cover  a  congenial  fpirifof 
cruelty,  and,  regardlefs  of  every  exculpatory  circumftance,  doomed 
to  infamous  punifhment  thofe  who  were  fufpe&ed  to  have  been 
favourable,  but  in  their  hearts,  to  Monmouth,  or  who  had  indulged 
the  di&ates  of  humanity,  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  any  of  their 
friends  who  had  joined  his  ftandard.  Almoft  every  trial  in  this 
bloody  circuit  affords  the  moft  {hocking  examples  of  partiality, 
petulance,  oppreflion,  and  barbarity,  on  the  part  of  the  judge7. 
Though  the  king  profefled  to  have  been  ignorant  of  thefe  enormities^ 
when  he  perceived  the  deteftation  they  excited  throughout  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  yet  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that,  in  hia 
fight,  they  appeared  highly  meritorious,  efpecially  ag  the  execrable 
perpetrators  of  them  were  honoured  with  fignal  marks  of  royal  fa* 
vour.  Jefferies,  ftained  with  blood,  and  loaded  with  the  curfes  of 
the  people,  found  a  welcome  reception  into  the  prefence  of  his  fove* 
.+  reign;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  for  the  reward  of  his  iniquity,  was 

dignified  with  a  peerage,  and  foon  after  inverted  with  the  office  of 
chancellor*. 
Arbitrary  But  nothing  could  render  the  vi&ory  of  the  Jting  over  his  difa£* 

mcafarM  fefted  fubje&s  more  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  more  hurtful  td 
himfelf)  than  the  inducing  him  to  drop  the  ma(k,  and  with  opehnefe 
and  precipitancy  to  purfue  thofe  arbitrary  meafures,  which,  if  they 

*  Coke.   Burnet.  •  Burnet,  &c. 

had 
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had  been  covered  with  artifice,  and  carried  on  with  prudence,  might 
have  taken  efFed,  ere  his  people  were  aware  of  danger,  and  rivetted 
upon  their  necks  thofe  chains,  from  which  no  future  efforts  could 
have  delivered  them.  No  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity  was  now 
requifite,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  his  temper  and  of  his  de- 
figns;  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  a&uated  and  pervaded  every  meafure 
he  undertook ;  zeal  for  his  religion  was  the  central  point,  to  which, 
by  an  Irrefiftible  power  of  attraction,  all  his  thoughts,  affe&ions,  and 
a&ions,  were  drawn;  even  arbitrary  power,  in  his  eftimation,  was 
only  a  fecondary  objed :  his  enthufufm  far  outftripped  his  ambi-  and  bigotry 
tion ;  and  if  he  wifhed  to  extend  his  prerogative,  it  was  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  ftrengthen  his  hands,  as  a  faithful  champion  and 
foil  of  the  church*  The  importation  of  catholic  priefts,  the  erec- 
tion of  mafs-houfes  and  of  popifh  fchools,  and  a  numerous  hod  of 
fuperftitious  profelytes,  were,  in  his  apprehenfion,  the  mod  fplendid 
trophies  that  could  adorn  his  crown  and  flgnalize  his  reign9. 

9  On  the  firft  fabbath  after  his  acceflion,  ancle.  The  army  was  new  modelled ,  proteftant 
the  king  openly  attended  the  Roman  catho-  officers  were  deprived  of  their  commiffions, 
He  worfhip.  He  was  defirous,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  moft  frivolous  pretences  :  fome,  be- 
of  avoiding  the  cenfure  of  innovation.  He  pub-  caufe  they  had  ferved  under  a  republican  go- 
limed  a  declaration  fubicribed  by  the  late  king,  vernment,  a  ftain,  which,  at  the  restoration, 
profeffing  his  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Rome;  extended  over  the  whole  army  and  navy  in 
as  if  the  opinion  of  a  prince  fo  notorioufly  England;  others  were  difmi/Ted,  on  account 
indifferent  with  refped  to  all  religion,  fuppo-  of  original  guilt,  being  defcended  from  parents 
fiug  that  opinion  had  been  well  authenticated,  who  had  ferved  under  the  protector.  Whole 
could  have  operated  to  the  convidion  of  any  regiments  were  di (banded,  it  was  fufpe&ed,  for 


a,  guided  by  reafbn  or  principle.  He  in-  no  better  reafbn.  To  prevent  the  power  of  re- 
viled Roman  catholic  priefts  from  foreign  £ftance,  under  any  provocation  whatever,  the 
countries,  and  encouraged  them  to  exercife  arms  of  the  proteftant  militia  were  called  in. 
their  functions  openly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  The  ramnefs  and  oppreflkm  of  thefe  meafures 
law.  A  Reman  catholic  bifhop  was  confecrated  were  rendered  more  flagrant  and  intolerable, 
within  his  own  chape)  at  Windfor.  Laymen  of  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  agent  employed 
the  fame  communion  were  made  king's  coun-  to  carry  them  into  execution.  By  the  advice  of 
fel,  judges,  lords  iieflteWits  of  counties,  father  Petre,  lord  Tyrconnel  was  promoted 
Iheriffs,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  mayors  of  to  the  lieutenancy  in' Ireland,  in  the  room  of 
corporations.  Lord  Caftlemain  was  fent  am-  lord  Clarendon,  whofe  moderation  and  religion 
baflador  to  the  pope,  to  folicit,  in  the  name  of  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  all  who  wiflied 
the  king/the  re-union  of  England  with  the  well  to  the  popifh  intereft.  Dalryraple,  Ap. 
holy  fee,  and  to  implore  his  forgivenefs.  p.  262.  Clarendon's  Diary,  paffim,  A  Letter 

In   Ireland,  all  regulations ;  and  laws  for  to  a  Proteftant  in  Ireland, 
maintaining  the  proteftant  religion  were  fitt 

a  The 
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The  rebellion  of  Monmouth  furnifhed  the  king  with  a  plaufible 
pretext  for  rifmg  in  his  demands  for  fuppltes,  and  for  propofing  an 
He  ippfics  to  augmentation  of  his  (landing  army ;   while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
^^^-  ,  manifested,  in  an  alarming  view,  how  refolutely  he  was  devoted  to 
Sr£S£°f    the  intereft  of  the  Roman  catholic  church.     After  reprefenting  the 
lpilitia  as  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  upon  fuch  erner- 
/>       gency  as  that  which  had  lately  occurred,  he  informed  them,  that  he 
Intimates       had  difpenfed  with  the  law,  in  giving  commiffions  to  many  officers 
wkk*Meib^  who  had  not  taken  the  tefts  in  compliance  with  the  ad  of  parlia- 
ment.    He  pleaded  fuccefs  and  gratitude,  as  ample  vindications  of 
this  meafure,  and  announced  his  firm  purpofe  of  perfevering  in  a 
plan  of  government  equally  unpopular  and  unconftitutional. 
9th  Nov.         The  houfe  of  lords  thanked  the  king  for  his  fpeech,  without  any 
referve,  or  any  mark  of  difcontent. 
The  com-  The  commons  were  not  fo  tame,  nor  fo  carelefs,  as  to  overlook  the 

ftJate  awfcft    dangerous  tendency  of  thofe  meafures  which  the  king  avowed  and 
d^nfins      juftified.     They  voted  and  drew  up  an  addrefs,  reprefenting  to  himf 
9th  Nov.     that  the  tefts  could  not  by  any  means  be  difpenfed  with ;  and  pray- 
ing him  to  difmifs  thofe  officers  who  were,  by  repeated  ftatutes,  dis- 
qualified from  entering  into  his  fervice.     But  while  they  guarded 
the  conftitution  with  firmnefs,  they  were  not  incapable  of  viewing, 
with  indulgence  and  refped,  or  even  backward  in  feconding  with 
liberality,  thofe  fentiments  of  gratitude  which  the  king  exprefled  to- 
wards his  catholic  fubje&s.     They  brought  in  a  bill  to  indemnify 
fuch  of  that  perfuafion.as  had  ferved  in  the  army  againft  Mon- 
mouth, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  reward  them  with  penfions  ". 
Oppofc  the  Next  to  the  difpenfing  with  the  tefts,  the  augmenting  of  the 

augmentation  finding  army  was  the  moft  unpopular  meafure  which  his  majefty 
could  have  propofed  to  his  parliament.  The  day  of  implicit  obe- 
dience was  now  at  an  end.  The  augmentation  of  the  army  was 
warmly  oppofed.     The  militia  was  recommended  as  the  fafeft  mode 

10  Journ.  Commons,  14th  and  16th  November. 
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of  national  defence;  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  language  of  .the  king's  c  H^f  * 
fpeech,  their  fervices  againft  Monmouth  were  held  to  be  the  moft 
important  and  illuftrious. 

The  debate  clofed  with  a  motion  for  a  bill  for  the  better  regulating 
of  the  militia  ".  The  fum  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was 
agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  as  a  fuppiy  to  his  majefty,  without  any  de- 
fcription  or  limitation  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

To  the  addrefs  of  the  commons  the  king  replied  in  terms  of  {harp  Thc  kiil& 

°       *  '  *     angry  with 

reprehenfion,  and,  by  a  new  evidence  of  a  temper,  obftinate  and  thecomaim* 
untra&able,  roufed  alarm,  and  fuggefted  to  them  the  neceffity  of  a 
general  combination,  to  repel  thofe  encroachments  which,  if  fuffered 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  threatened  the  total  extirpation  of  their  religion 
and  liberties.  He  faid,  he  did  not  exped  to  have  received  fuch 
language  from  his  commons,  efpecially  after  his  known  charafter 
for  truth;  and  yet  the  very  meafure  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
addrefs,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  promife  he  made  to  his 
people  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  tihrone. 

The  imprudence  of  the  king's  reply,  and  the  (hock  it  gave  to 
the  intereft  of  the  court,  were  foon  evident,  from  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  houfe  of  lords*  They  had  before  unanimously  ap-  The  lords 
proved  of  the  king's  fpeech,  without  attending  to  that  claufe  which  king's  fpeech. 
intimated  his  refolution  of  difpenfing  with  the  tefts ;  and  their  negli- 
gence and  precipitancy  had  drawn  upon  them  the  cenfure  of  many 
who  were  fincerely  attached  to  the  conftitution*  The  purpofe  of 
the  king,  Tepeated  in  his  anfwer  to  the  commons  with  an  air  of 
defiance,  invited  the  immediate  and  fpirited  exertions  of  the  pa- 
triotic lords.  They  now  moved  for  a  review  of  the  fpeech,  with  a 
premeditated  intention  to  concur  with  the  commons  in  teftifying 
their  difapprobation  of  his  having  announced  his  refolution  to  dif- 
penfe  with  the  tefts  *\  The  tardinefs  and  the  irregularity  of  the  mo- 
tion afforded  the  friends  of  thc  court  fp^cious  grounds  for  oppofmg 

11  Journ.  Commons,  1 2th  November.  "  Journ.  Lords,  19th  November. 
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during  the  remaining  eighteen  months  of  the  life  of  Charles. 
Shaftflbuty,  the  moft  able,  Ruffel,  the  mod  virtuous  of  the 
party,  were  nd  more :  the  reftraints  of  law  removed,  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation  broken  and  fubdtied,-  the  heads  of  the  country  party 
fallen  into  difcredit,  by  the  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of  their 
aflbciates,  the  influence  of  the  crown  became  fupreme  and  ifre* 
fiftible. 

Charles  did  not  long  furvive  to  enjoy  his  profperity,  if  it  de* 
ferves  that  name.  He  languifhed  under  an  oppreflion  of  fpirite 
for  feveral  months,  and  after  an  apople&ic  ftroke,  from  Which  he 
recovered  in  fome  degree,  relapfed  agjdn,  and  expired  on  the  fixth 
of  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

It  is  not  to  be*  denied,  that  nature  had  furniihed  the  mind 
of  this  prince  with  a  more  than  common  ihare  of  genius  and 
tafte.  Affability,  fprightlitiefs,  wit,  and  good  breeding,  conveyed 
an  amiable  view  of  his  chara&er  to  thofe  who  furrendefed  judged 
ment  to  the  fudden  an4  tranfient  impteffions  of  conversion  and 
external  manners* 

Tried  by  that  fyftem,  which  afcribes  tranfeendent  merit  to  the 
graces,  few  royal  chara&ers  appear  mote  deferring  of  applaufe  and 
admiration :  few  will  ftand  lower  in  the  decifion  of  thofe,  who 
hold  moral  accomplifhuients  to  be  the  moft  eflential  ornaments  of 
chara&er,  and  the  only  genuine  bafis  of  efteern  and  praife. 

Without  any  fenfe  of  religious  principle,  ungrateful  to  his  own 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  his  father;  timid  and  fluduating  in  his 
counfels;  deftitute  of  all  pretenfions  to  patriotifmj  ever  ready  to 
facrifice  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  pleafures,  and  the  fupply  of  his  wants ;  what  remains 
to  claim  the  approbation,  or  reftrain  the  fevereft  reproach,  of  im- 
partial pofterity  ? 

The  fatisfa£tion  which  Charles  enjoyed  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
reign,  on  account  of  his  triumph  over  the  whig  party,  muft  have 
been  greatly  dimifatthfed,  by  the  perfonal  mortifications  he  incurred, 

from 
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from  the  iaiolencc  and  the  treachery  of  France.  How  painful  muft  it  G  **  A  t, 
have  been,  to  difcover  that  Lewis  had  been  intriguing  with  thole  u  ■-*-■-* 
very  perfons  in  England,  whom  he  had  confidered  as  enemies  to  his 
own  government,  and  to  the  intereft  of  France"  ?  Nayf  fo  little  re- 
fpe&  did  Lewis  (how,  either  to  the  honour  or  the  domeftic  tran- 
quillity of  Charles,  that  he  was  acceflbry  to  a  defign,  of  expofmg  him 
to  the  contempt  of  his  fubje&s,  and  of  all  Europe,  by  a  publication 
of  tfie  fecret  treaties,  by  which  Charles,  to  his  difgracc,  had  connected  N 

himfelf  with  the  court  of  France  3\  The  encroachments  which  the 
French  king  made  upon  Flanders,  were  a  mockery  of  the  engage-? 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Charles  by  the  Iaft  money 
treaty.  His  invafion  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  was  an  infult 
to  the  royal  family  of  England.  A  circumftance  which,  we  may 
believe,  made  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  Charles,  was  the 
withholding  the  pendon  promifed  to  him,  for  remaining  an  indif- 
ferent fpe&ator  of  fuch  outrageous  ufuxpations,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  on  account  of  his  contra&ed 
and  embarrafled  revenue.  Thus,  like  the  unhappy  female,  who 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fnares  of  the  licentious  feducer,  fobbed  of 
her  innocence,  and  cheated  of  the  reward  of  her  prostitution,  con- 
figned  to  infamy  and  to  poverty,  Charles,  if  any  fpark  of  fenfibi- 
lity  remained,  muft  have  been  torn  with  all  thofe  pangs  of  remorfe 
and  of  fhame,  which  refult  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  bafeft  ini- 
quity and  moft  egregious  folly.  No  wonder,  if,  as  attefted  by  co- 
temporary  hiftorians,  he  became  penfive  and  melancholy,  and  enter- 
tained ferious  thoughts  of  changing  the  plan  of  his  government ". 
The  arrangements  he  had  made  in  the  feveral  corporations  by  the 
y*o  warranto  profecutions,  and  a  confiderable  reinforcement  added 
to  his  army  by  the  garrifon  recalled  from  Tangiers,  would  probably 
encourage  him  to  hope,  that  if  he  called  another  parliament,  he  would 

find  it  more  obfequioua  to  his  defires  *•  - 

ft 

1    Dalrympte,  Ap.  p.  74.    '  »*  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North.  , 

»♦  Sttte  Papers,  T.  W.  vol. !.  .        *  Welwood,  p.  137. 
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by  a  grateful  delicacy,  due,  upon  the  part  of  the  prefent  prince,  to 
the  memory  of  a  brother,  who  had  never  a&ed  with  fteadinefc. 
and  vigour  in  any  caufe  but  his*.  Manly  counfels,  bold  meafures, 
prompt  and  vigorous  execution,  were  expe&ed  from  the  a&ivity 
and  promifes  of  the  new  foveretgiu  Though,  from  thefe  motives; 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  him,  James  did 
not  chufe  to  truft  to  their  voluntary  obfequioufaefe,  for  the  return 
of  members  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  court.  Every  advantage 
was  taken  of  thofe  alterations  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  late 
reign,  into  the  charters  of  corporations.  Addrefles  and  felicitations. 
^  were  added,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  when  the  lifts  of  the  repre- 
Aparliament.  fentatives  to  ferve  in  the  new  parliament  were  prefented  to  the  king, 
he  obferved,  1«th  fatlsfadion,  that  there  were  not  above  forty  name* 
which  he  could  wifh  to  expunge  '. 

The  fpeech  of  the  king  to  his  parliament  correfponded  with 
the  prepofleffions  they  had  formed  of  his  chara&er,  and  feemed 
td  exprefs  his  fincerity,  firmnefs,  and  public  fpirit.  He  promifed 
to  maintain  the  eftabliihed  religion  and  government,  and  to  defire 
no  power  or  greatnefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cbnftitution^  .    ,. 

The  compliance  and  generofity  of  the  .parliament  yielded  to 
the  prince  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  fpecimen  of  a  loyal  zeaL  Both 
houfes  were  tftanimous  in  fettling  the  revenue  upon  his  majefty  for 
fife,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  fettied  upon  the  late  king* 
James,  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  continued  to  levy  the  cuftoms  by 
proclamation.  With  a  deference  to  prerogative,  at  once  fervile 
and  perfidious*  this  exerdfe  of  power,  fb  deeply  encroaching  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  was  neither  marked  with  cenfure 
in  the  reply  to  his  majefty's  fpeech,  nor  even*  by  the  moft  diftant 
hint  of  difapprobation,  referred  to  by  either  houfe  in  the  courfe  of 
their  debates*    Agreeably  to  the  fame  overftrained  delicacy,  a  mo* 


IRxtnordi- 
nny  compli- 
ance of  par- 
lament. 


2  Burnet.  Wellwood.       >  Coke,  ijfhMay. 


*  Journ«  Lord*,  Commons,  27th  May, 
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obftinate  and  infatuated  bigotry,  abdicates  his  throne,  almoft  with*  c  **  A  P, 
out  a  ftruggle,  and  is  compelled  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his 
(Jays  in  exile  and  difgrace. 
\  A  variety  of  cuxumftances  concurred,  to  difappoint  the  unfavour-  Circumftan- 

ces  favoura- 

able  conjectures  of  preceding  years,  to  change  the  temper  of  the  bietotoyai- 
riation,  and  to  render  die  commencement  of  this  reign  aufpicious  ty' 
and  popular  beyond  expedation.  The  commerce  of  England, 
which  had  been  progreffive  (Ince  the  era  of  the  reformation,  had, 
of  late,  increafed  with  more  ra£ud  fuccefs,  and  diffufed  prosperity 
among  every  order  of  men.  A  long  continuance  of  peace  taught 
the  people  to  value  and  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  a  fettled  govern^ 
ment;  bleffings  too  important  to  be  expofed  to  interruption  or 
hazard,  by  liftening  rafhly  to  fpeculations  of  amendment,  or  by 
the  anticipation  of  remote  and  precarious  dangers.  Popular  opi- 
nion was,  in  fome  refpeds,  favourable  to  the  chara&er  of  the 
new  Sovereign.  He  had*  acquired  reputation  for  ingenuity  and 
courage,  as  a  naval  officer;  he  was  believed  to  poflefs  induftry,  and 
a  capacity  for  bufinefs;  and  the  profefiicfn  of  patriotic  zeal  raked 
high  expe&ations  from  the  application  of  thofe  talents  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  It  was  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
court,  fo  odious'  to  Englifhmen,  would  be  abolifhed,  under  the 
adminift  ration  of  a  prince  who  profeJfled  a  high  feqfe  of  national 
honour,  and  openly  declared  his  deteftation  of  a  political  fyftcm 
fubfervient  to  the  views  of  a  foreign  prince1.  Infinodtions  of 
the  indolence  and  inadivity  of  the  former  reign  were  not  reftrained 

1  It  is  now  certain,  that  all  James's  pre-  money  from  France,  and  was  highly  gratified 

fences  to  ad  with  independence,  and  to  throw  with  the  obtaining  of  it.     Dalrymple,  Af>. 

eff  the  influence  of  France,  were  hypocritical,  p.  103-12-13^47.     -He  renewed  the  treaty 

He  formed,   from  the  very  beginning,   the  with.  Holland,  fummer  1685;  but  the  reafon 

plan  of  reigning  without  a  parliament.    He  of  this  was  the  backward  nefs  of  France  to  aa- 

femmoned  his  parliament,  for  which  he  makes  fwer  his  demands  for  money.    Compare  Me- 

many  apologies  to  Lewis,  only  in  order  to  be  moires  de  la  Derniere  Revolution  d' Angleterre, 

enabled  to  reign  without  it,  after  having  oV*  par  L.*  B.   T\      D'Avaux,    vol.  iii.    1685V 

uined,  by  its  means,    the  fettlement  of  the  Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  158.   164. 

revenue  for  life..  He  folicited  a  prefeht  of  .  ^ 

Us  .    bj 
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by  a  grateful  delicacy,  due,  upon  the  part  of  the  prefent  prince,  to 
the  memory  of  a  brother,  who  had  never  afted  with  fteadinefc. 
and  vigour  in  any  caufe  but  his*.  Manly  counfels,  bold  meafurea, 
prompt  and  vigorous  execution,  were  expe&ed  from  the  adivity 
and  promifes  of  the  new  fovereigm  Though,  from  thefe  motives*' 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  him,  James  did 
not  chufe  to  truft  to  their  voluntary  obfequioufaefe,  for  the  return 
of  members  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  court.  Every  advantage 
was  taken  of  thofe  alterations  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  late 
reign,  into  the  charters  of  corporations.  Addrefles  and  felicitations. 
^  were  added,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  when  the  lifts  of  the  repre- 
Aparliament.  fentatives  to  ferve  in  the  new  parliament  were  prefented  to  the  king* 
he  obferved,  wkh  fatisfa&ion,  that  there  were  not  above  forty  name* 
which  be  could  wiih  to  expunge  \ 

The  fpeech  of  the  king  to  his  parliament  correfponded  with 
the  prepofleffions  they  had  formed  of  his  chara&er,  and  feemed 
td  exprefs  his  fmcerity,  firmnds,  and  public  fpirit.  He  promifed 
to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  religion  and  government,  and  to  defire 
no  power  or  greatnefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cbnflitution* 

The  compliance  and  generofity  of  the  j>a*liameat  yielded  to 
the  prince  the  mod  fatisfa&ory  fpecimen  of  a  loyal  zeaL  Both 
houfes  were  unanimous  in  fettling  the  revenue  upon  hn  majefty  for 
life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  fettled  upon  the  late  king4* 
James,  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  continued  to  levy  the  cuftoms  by 
proclamation*  With  a  deference  to  prerogative,  at  once  fervile 
and  perfidious,  this  exercife  of  power,  fo  deeply  encroaching  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  was  neither  marked  with  cenfure 
in  the  reply  to  his  majefty's  fpeech,  nor  even,  by  the  moft  diftant 
hint  of  difapprobation,  referred  to  by  either  houfe  in  the  courfe  of 
their  debates.    Agreeably  to  the  fame  overftrained  delicacy,  a  mo- 
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tion  for  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  thaf  he  would  be  pleafed  to  put 
in  execution  the  laws  againft  the  diffenters,  was  thrown  out ;  and  it 
was  rcfolved,  that  they  fhould  rely  with  implicit  confidence,  upon 
his  gracious  promifes  and  repeated  declarations,  to  defend  the  pro- 
teftant  religion '.  A  motion  was  made  to  extend  the  laws  againft 
treafbn ;  and,  from  the  prefent  temper  of  parliament,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt,  that,  if  the  feffion  had  been  protraded,  this  and  other 
dangerous  conceflions  to  prerogative,  might  have  obtained  the  fan&ion 
of  the  legiflature*  .     '  ■' 

The  news  of  an  inyafion  in  Scotland  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,-  and  Invafion  by 
in  England  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  circumfcribed  the  opera-  Monmouth, 
tions  of  a  zeal  more  fervent  thah  wife,  and  engrafted  the  whole    "th  June. 
attention  of  parliament.    The  declarations  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle 
were  communicated  to  both  houfes  by  the  order  of  the  king,  and 
fupplies  were  requefted  to  enable  him  to  augment  the  navy  and  the 
army,  and  to  put  the  nation  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence*   The  king 
was  thanked  for  his  attention ;  the  declarations  of  Monmouth  and 
of  Argyle  were  voted  treafon  \     The  army  of  Monmouth  was  com-  Defeat  of 
pletely  routed,  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  an  in-  Monmoulh- 
famous  execution,  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
England.     The  deftru&ion  of  an  enemy  fo  formidable  by  ambition  15th  July. 
and  popularity,  gratified  the  refentment,  and  augmented  the  power, 
of  James ;  but  the  mercilefs  gratification  of  that  refentment,  and 
the  wanton  abufe  of  that  power,  haftened  his  final  difgrace  and  ruin. 
The  feverities  infiided  upon  the  unhappy  adherents  to  Monmouth,  Cruelties    ^ 
gave  an  infight  into  the  king's  charader,  and  revived  again  thofe  ^SnAis 


fufpicions,  which  even  the  party,  who  firft  entertained  them,  were 
defirous  to  have  buried  in  oblivion,  and  fpread ,  general  horror  over 
the  nation.  An  age  of  advanced  civilization  beheld  thofe.  wanton 
exertions  of  cruelty*  and  of  vengeance,  which  form  the  blackeft 

r 

I     *  Journ.  Commons,  27th  May. 

*  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  23d  May,  13th,  15th,  and  23d  Jane* 
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c  **  A  P.  features  of  fociety  in  its  rudeft  date,  and  roufe  indignation  in  every 
«-  ■'   bread  where  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  compaffion  dwells.     In  fome  of 

thofe  towns  which  had  opened  their  gates  to  Monmouth,  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  were  promifcuoufly  put  to  the  fword.  Many 
were  condemned  upon  the  flighted  evidence,  and  ordered  to  im- 
mediate execution.  Colonel  Kirk,  who,  with  a  difpofmon  naturally 
brutal,  had  acquired  the  habits  of  a  favage  nation  among  whom  he 
had  refided,  feemed  to  find  his  paftime  in  fuperintending  thefe 
horrid  executions.  Jefferies,  the  chief  juftice,  proftituted  the  authd* 
rity  of  office,  and  the  fandion  of  law,  to  cover  a  congenial  fpirit'of 
cruelty,  and,  regardlefs  of  every  exculpatory  circumdance,  doomed 
to  infamous  punifhment  thofe  who  were  fufpe&ed  to  have  been 
favourable,  but  in  their  hearts,  to  Monmouth,  or  who  had  indulged 
the  di&ates  of  humanity,  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  any  of  their 
friends  who  had  joined  his  ftandard.  Almoft  every  trial  in  this 
bloody  circuit  affords  the  mod  fhocking  examples  of  partiality, 
petulance,  oppreffion,  and  barbarity,  on  the  part  of  the  judge7* 
Though  the  king  profefled  to  have  been  ignorant  of  thefe  enormities^ 
when  he  perceived  the  detedation  they  excited  throughout  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  yet  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that,  in  hia 
fight,  they  appeared  highly  meritorious,  efpecially  a£  the  execrable 
perpetrators  of  them  were  honoured  with  fignal  marks  of  royal  fa- 
vour. Jefferies,  dained  with  blood,  and  loaded  with  the  curfes  of 
the  people,  found  a  welcome  reception  into  the  prefence  of  his  fove* 
*  reign ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  for  the  reward  of  his  iniquity,  was 

dignified  with  a  peerage,  and  foon  after  inverted  with  the  office  of 
chancellor  *. 
Arbitrary  But  nothing  could  render  the  vidtory  of  the  .king  over  his  difaf^ 

******  fefted  fubje&s  more  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  more  hurtful  td 
himfelf,  than  the  inducing  him  to  drop  the  maflc,  and  with  opehneft 
and  precipitancy  to  purfue  thofe  arbitrary  meafures,  which,  if  they 

*  Coke.   Burnet.  •  Burnet,  &c. 
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had  been  covered  with  artifice,  and  carried  on  with  prudence,  might  CHAP. 


have  taken  efie&,  ere  his  people  were  aware  of  danger,  and  rivetted 
upon  their  necks  thofe  chains,  from  which  no  future  efforts  could 
have  delivered  them*  No  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity  was  now 
requifite,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  his  temper  and  of  his  dc- 
figns;  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  a&uated  and  pervaded  every  meafure 
he  undertook ;  zeal  for  his  religion  was  the  central  point,  to  which, 
by  an  irrefiftible  power  of  attra&ion,  all  his  thoughts,  afie&ions,  and 
adlions,  were  drawn;  even  arbitrary  power,  in  his  eftimation,  was 
only  a  fecondary  objeft :  his  enthufiafm  far  outftripped  his  ambi-  and  bigotry 
tion ;  and  if  he  wiflied  to  extend  his  prerogative,  it  was  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  ftrengthen  his  hands,  as  a  faithful  champion  and 
fon  of  the  church.  The  importation  of  catholic  priefts,  the  erec- 
tion of  mafs-houfes  and  of  popifh  fchools,  and  a  numerous  hoft  of 
fuperftitious  profelytes,  were,  in  his  apprehenfion,  the  moil  fplendid 
trophies  that  could  adorn  his  crown  and  fignalize  his  reign9. 

9  On  the  firft  fabbath  after  his  acceflion,  afide.  The  army  was  new  modelled,  proteftant 
the  king  openly  attended  the  Roman  catho-  officers  were  deprived  of  their  commiffions,  v 
lie  worfhip.  He  was  defirous,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  moft  frivolous  pretences  :  fotne,  be- 
of  avoiding  the  cenfure  of  innovation.  He  pub-  caufe  they  had  ferved  under  a  republican  go- 
limed  a  declaration  fnbfcribed  by  the  late  king,  vernment,  a  ftain,  which,  at  the  reftoration, 
profeffing  his  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Rome;  extended  over  the  whole  army  and  navy  in 
as  if  the  opinion  of  a  prince  fo  notorioufly  England;  others  were  difmifled,  on  account 
indifferent  with  refpeft  to  all  religion,  fuppo-  of  original  guilt,  being  descended  from  parents 
fing  that  opinion  had  been  well  authenticated,  who  had  ferved  under  the  protector.  Whole 
could  have  operated  to  the  conviction  of  any  regiments  were  difbanded,  it  was  fufpected,  for 


n,  guided  by  reafon  or  principle.    He  in-  no  better  reaibn.   To  prevent  the  power  of  re- 

yited   Roman   catholic  priefts  from   foreign  finance,  under  any  provocation  whatever,  the 

countries,  and  encouraged  them  to  exercife  arms  of  the  proteftant  militia  were  called  in. 

their  functions  openly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  The  rafhnefs  and  oppreffion  of  thefe  meafures 

law.  A  Reman  catholic  bifhop  was  confecrated  were  rendered  more  flagrant  and  intolerable, 

within  his  own  chape}  at  Windfor.  Laymen  of  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  agent  employed 

the  feme  communion  were  »ade  king's  coun-  to  carry  them  into  execution.  By  the  advice  of 

<cl,  judges,   lordf  tiaftie&ots   of    counties,  father  Petre,    lord  Tyrconnel  was  promoted 

IherifFs,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  mayors  of  to  the  lieutenancy  in' Ireland,  in  the  room  of 

corporations.    Lord  CafHemain  was  fent  am-  lord  Clarendon,  whofe  moderation  and  religion 

baffador  to  the  pope,  to  folicit,  in  the  name  of  rendered  him  obnoxious   to  all  who  wifhed 

the  king,  the  re-union  of  England  with  the  well  to  the  popifh  intercft.     Dairy mple,  Ap. 

holy  fee,  and  to  implore  his  forgivenefs.  p.  262.  Clarendon's  Diary,  paffim.  A  Letter 

In   Ireland,  all  regulations ,  and  laws  for  to  a  Proteftant  in  Ireland, 
maintaining  the  proteftant  religion  were  fct 

a  The 
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The  rebellion  of  Monmouth  furnifhed  the  king  with  a  plaufible 
pretext  for  rifmg  in  his  demands  for  fupplies,  and  for  propofing  an 
Hcappiicito  augmentation  of  his  ftanding  army;   while,  at  the  fame  time,  ic 
?<**oAug-  •  nianifcAed,  in  an  alarming  view,  how  refolutely  he  was  devoted  to 
2in£^0f    **  intercft  °*  thc  Roman  catholic  church.     After  reprefenting  the 
lpilitia  as  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  upon  fuch  emer- 
„       gency  as  that  which  had  lately  occurred,  he  informed  them,  that  he 
Intimates       had  difpenfed  with  the  law,  in  giving  commiffions  to  many  officers 
w£k*«teaf  who  had  not  taken  the  tefts  in  compliance  with  the  ad  of  parlia- 
ment.    He  pleaded  fuccefs  and  gratitude,  as  ample  vindications  of 
this  meafure,  and  announced  his  firm  purpofe  of  perfevering  in  a 
plan  of  government  equally  unpopular  and  unconftitutional. 
^  Nov#         The  houfe  of  lords  thanked  the  king  for  his  fpeech,  without  any 
referve,  or  any  mark  of  difcontent. 
The  com-  The  Qommons  were  not  fo  tame,  nor  fo  carelefs,  as  to  overlook  the 

ftraSe  aMfcft    dangerous  tendency  of  thofe  meafures  which  the  king  avowed  and 
difpenfing      juftified.     They  voted  and  drew  up  an  addrefs,  reprefenting  to  himt 
9th  Nov.     that  the  tefts  could  not  by  any  means  be  difpenfed  with ;  and  pray- 
ing him  to  difmifs  thofe  officers  who  were,  by  repeated  ftatutes,  dis- 
qualified from  entering  into  his  fervice.     But  while  they  guarded 
the  conftitution  with  firmnefs,  they  were  not  incapable  of  viewing, 
with  indulgence  and  refped,  or  even  backward  in  feconding  with 
liberality,  thofe  fentiments  of  gratitude  which  the  king  exprefled  to- 
wards his  catholic  fubje&s.     They  brought  in  a  bill  to  indemnify 
fuch  of  that  perfuafion.as  had  ferved  in  the  army  againft  Mon- 
mouth, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  reward  them  with  penfions  "• 
Oppofc  the  Next  to  the  difpenfing  with  the  tefts,  the  augmenting  of  the 

2lSlcllt4ti(m  Ending  army  was  the  moft  unpopular  meafure  which  his  majefty 
could  have  propofed  to  his  parliament.  The  day  of  implicit  obe- 
dience was  now  at  an  end.  The  augmentation  of  the  army  was 
warmly  oppofed.     The  militia  was  recommended  as  the  fafeft  mode 

10  Journ.  Commons,  14th  and  16th  November. 
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of  national  defence;  and,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  language  of.  the  king's  c  HA  P. 
fpeech,  their  fervices  agamic  Monmouth  were  held  to  be  the  moft 
important  and  illuftrious. 

The  debate  clofed  with  a  motion  for  a  bill  for  the  better  regulating 
of  the  militia  ".  The  fum  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was 
agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  as  a  fupply  to  his  majefty,  without  any  de~ 
fcription  or  limitation  of  the  purpofe  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

To  the  addreft  of  the  commons  the  king  replied  in  terms  of  fharp  Thc  kifl& 

0      *  '  *     angry  with 

reprehenfion,  and,  by  a  new  evidence  of  a  temper,  obftinate  and  thecomam*. 
untra&able,  roufed  alarm,  and  fuggefted  to  them  the  neceffity  of  a 
general  combination,  to  repel  thofe  encroachments  which,  if  fuffered 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  threatened  the  total  extirpation  of  their  religion 
and  liberties.  He  faid,  he  did  not  exped  to  have  received  fuch 
language  from  his  commons,  efpecially  after  bis  known  eharafter 
for  truth;  and  yet  the  very  meafure  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
addrefs,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  promife  he  made  to  his 
people  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 

The  imprudence  of  the  king's  reply,  and  the  (hock  it  gave  to 
the  intereft  of  the  court,  wece  foon  evident,  from  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  houfe  of  lords*     They  had  before  unanimously  ap-  The  lords 

review  the 

proved  of  the  king's  fpeech,  without  attending  to  that  claufe  which  king's  fpecch. 
intimated  his  resolution  of  difpenfing  with  the  tefts  j  and  their  negli- 
gence and  precipitancy  had  drawn  upon  them  the  cenfure  of  many 
who  were  fincerely  attached  to  the  conftitution*  The  purpofe  of 
the  king,  Repeated  in  his  anfwer  to  the  commons  with  an  air  of 
defiance,  invited  the  immediate  and  fpirited  exertions  of  the  pa- 
triotic lords.  They  now  moved  for  a  review  of  the  fpeech,  with  a 
premeditated  intention  to  concur  with  the  commons  in  teftifying 
their  difapprobation  of  his  having  announced  his  refolution  to  dif- 
penfe  with  the  tefts  ".  The  tardinefs  and  the  irregularity  of  the  mo- 
tion afforded  the  friends  of  thc  court  fpecious  grounds  for  oppofing 

"  Journ.  Commons,  J  2th  November.  "  Journ.  Lords,  19th  November. 
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during  the  remaining  eighteen  months  of  the  life  of  Charles. 
Shaftlbuty,  the  moft  able,  RufTel,  the  mod  virtuous  of  the 
party,  were  no  more :  the  reftraints  of  law  reitadved,  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation  broken  and  fubdiied,-  the  heads  of  the  country  party 
fallen  into  difcredit,  by  the  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of  their 
aflbciates,  the  influence  of  the  crown  became  fupreme  and  ifre* 
fiftible. 

Charles  did  not  long  furvive  to  enjoy  his  profperity,  if  it  de* 
ferves  that  name.  He  languifhed  under  an  oppreflion  of  fpirite 
for  feveral  months,  and  after  an  apople&ic  ftroke,  from  which  he 
recovered  in  fome  degree,  relapfed  agjun,  and  expired  on  the  fixth 
of  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

It  is  not  to  be*  denied,  that  nature  had  furnifhed  the  mind 
of  this  prince  with  a  more  than  common  {hare  of  genius  and 
tafte.  Affability,  fpfightlifiefs,  wit,  and  good  breeding,  conveyed 
an  amiable  view  of  his  character  to  thofe  who  furrendefed  judged 
ment  to  the  fudden  an4  tranfient  impteffions  of  converfation  and 
external  manners. 

Tried  by  that  fyftem,  which  afcribes  tranfeendent  merit  to  the 
graces,  few  royal  chara&ers  appear  more  deferring  of  applaufe  and 
admiration:  few  will  ftand  lower  in  the  decifion  of  thofe*  who 
hold  moral  accomplifhuients  to  be  the  moft  effential  ornaments  of 
character,  &nd  the  only  genuine  bafis  of  efteem  and  praife. 

Without  any  fenfe  of  religious  principle,  ungrateful  to  his  own 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  his  father;  timid  and  flu&uating  in  his 
counfels;  deftitute  of  all  pretenfions  to  patriotifmj  ever  ready  to 
facrifice  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  pleafures,  and  the  fupply  of  his  wants ;  what  remains 
to  daim  the  approbation,  or  rfeftrain  the  fevereft  reproach,  of  im- 
partial pofterity  ? 

The  fatisfa&ion  which  Charles  enjoyed  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
reign,  on  account  of  his  triumph  over  the  whig  party,  muft  have 
been  greatly  dimhiiflifed,  by  the  perfonal  mortifications  he  incurred, 

from 
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from  the  inlolence  and  the  treachery  of  France*  How  painful  muft  it  c  HA  P. 
have  been,  to  difcover  that  Lewis  had  been  intriguing  with  thole  u.-*- 
very  perfons  in  England,  whom  he  had  confidered  as  enemies  to  his 
own  government,  and  to  the  intereft  of  France"  ?  Nay,  fo  little  re- 
fpeft  did  Lewis  (how,  either  to  the  honour  or  the  domeftic  tran- 
quillity of  Charles,  that  he  was  acceflbry  to  a  defign,  of  expofmg  him 
to  the  contempt  of  his  fubje&s,  and  of  all  Europe,  by  a  publication 
of  the  fecret  treaties,  by  which  Charles,  to  his  difgrace,  had  connected 
himfelf  with  the  court  of  France  3\  The  encroachments  which  the 
French  king  made  upon  Flanders,  were  a  mockery  of  the  engage-? 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Charles  by  the  Iaft  money 
treaty.  His  invafion  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  was  an  infult 
to  the  royal  family  of  England.  A  circumftance  which,  we  may 
believe,  made  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  Charles,  was  the 
withholding  the  pendon  promifed  to  him,  for  remaining  an  indif- 
ferent fpe&ator  of  fuch  outrageous  ufuxpations,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  on  account  of  his  contra&ed 
and  embarrafled  revenue*  Thus,  like  the  unhappy  female,  who 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fnares  of  the  licentious  feducer,  fobbed  of 
her  innocence,  and  cheated  of  the  reward  of  her  proftitution,  con- 
figned  to  infamy  and  to  poverty,  Charles,  if  any  fpark  of  fenfibi- 
lity  remained,  muft  have  been  torn  with  all  thofe  pangs  of  remorfe 
and  of  fhame,  which  refult  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  bafeft  ini- 
quity and  mod  egregious  folly.  No  wonder,  if,  as  attefted  by  co- 
temporary  hiftorians,  he  became  penfive  and  melancholy,  and  enter- 
tained ferious  thoughts  of  changing  the  plan  of  his  government  "• 
The  arrangements  he  had  made  in  the  feveral  corporations  by  the 
4juo  warranto  profecutions,  and  a  confiderable  reinforcement  added 
to  his  army  by  the  garrifon  recalled  from  Tangiers,  would  probably 
encourage  him  to  hope,  that  if  he  called  another  parliament,  he  would 
find  it  more  obfequious  to  his  defires  *.  • 

*    Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  74.    y  *s  Life  of  Lori  Keeper  North. 

u  State  Papers,  T.  W.  vol.  L  .        *  Welwood,  p.  137. 
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by  a  grateful  delicacy,  due,  upon  the  part  of  the  prefent  prince,  to 
the  memory  of  a  brother,  who  had  never  aded  with  fteadinefr* 
and  vigour  in  any  caufe  but  his*.  Manly  counfels,  bold  meafures, 
prompt  and  vigorous  execution,  were  expe&ed  from  the  a&ivity 
and  promifes  of  the  new  fovereigtb  Though,  from  thefe  motives; 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  him,  James  did 
not  chufe  to  truft  to  their  voluntary  oWequioufiiefe,  for  the  retira 
of  members  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  court.  Every  advantage 
was  taken  of  thofe  alterations  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  late 
reign,  into  the  charters  of  corporations.  Addrefles  and  felicitations. 
n  were  added,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  when  the  lifts  of  the  repre- 
Aparliament.  fentatives  to  ferve  in  the  new  parliament  were  prefented  to  the  king* 
he  obferved,  1*kh  fatisfa&ion,  that  there  were  not  above  forty  name* 
which  he  could  wiih  to  expunge3* 

The  fpeech  of  the  king  to  his  parliament  correfponded  witb 
the  prepofleffions  they  hid  formed  of  his  chara&er,  and  feemed 
td  exprefs  his  fincerity,  firmnefs,  and  public  fpirit.  He  promifed 
to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  religion  and  government,  and  to  defira 
no  power  or  greatnefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cbnftitution* 

The  compliance  and  generosity  of  the  jparliamct  yielded  ttir 
the  prince  the  mod  fatisfa&ory  fpecimen  of  a  loyal  zeaL  Both 
houfes  were  tmanimous  ia  fettling  the  revenue  upon  hk  majefty  for 
life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  fettled  upon  the  late  king4; 
'James,  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  continued  to  levy  the  cuftoms  by 
proclamation*  With  a  deference  to  prerogative,  at  once  fervile 
and  perfidious*  this  exercife  of  power,  fb  deeply  encroaching  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  was  neither  marked  with  cenfure 
in  the  reply  to  his  majefty's  fpeech,  nor  even,  by  the  moft  diftant 
hint  of  difapprobation,  referred  to  by  either  houfe  in  the  courfe  of 
their  debates.    Agreeably  to  the  fame  overftrained  delicacy,  a  mo- 


Extraordi- 
nary compli- 
ance of  par- 
liament* 


7  Burnet.  Wellwood.       *  Coke,  ic*h  May. 


*  Joorn«  Lords,  Commonsr  27th  May, 
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obftinate  and  infatuated  bigotry,  abdicates  his  throne,  almcft  with-  c 
out  a  draggle,  and  is  compelled  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his 
(Jays  in  exile  and  difgrace. 
\  A  variety  of  cirxumftances  concurred,  fto  difappoint  the  unfavour-  Circumftan- 

.  ,  ces  favour*- 

able  conjectures  of  preceding  years,  to  change  the  temper  of  the  We  to  loyal- 
nation,  and  to  render  die  commencement  of  this  reign  aufpicious  ty' 
and  popular  beyond  expe&atton.  The  commerce  of  England, 
which  had  been  progreffive  fince  the  era  of  the  reformation,  had, 
of  late,  increafed  with  more  ra£ud  fuccefs,  and  diffufed  prosperity 
among  every  order  of  men.  A  long  continuance  of  peace  taught 
the  people  to  value  and  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  a  fettled  govern- 
ment; bleffings  too  important  to  be  expofed  to  interruption  or 
hazard,  by  liftening  rafhly  to  fpeculations  of  amendment,  or  by 
the  anticipation  of  remote  and  precarious  dangers.  Popular  opi- 
nion was,  in  fome  refpeds,  favourable  to  the  chara&er  of  the 
new  Sovereign.  He  had*  acquired  reputation  for  ingenuity  and 
courage,  as  a  naval  officer;  he  was  believed  to  poflefs  induftry,  and 
a  capacity  for  bufinefs;  and  the  profeflicfn  of  patriotic  zeal  raked 
high  expe&ations  from  the  application  of  thofe  talents  to  the  na*» 
tional  welfare.  It  was  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
court,  fo  odious  to  EngUfhmen,  would  be  abolifhed,  under  the 
adminiftration  of  a  prince  who  profeJfled  a  high  ferjfc  of  national 
honour,  and  openly  declared  his  deteftation  of  a  political  fyften* 
fubfervient  to  the  views  of  a  foreign  prince1.  Infiimations  of 
the  indolence  and  ina&ivity  of  the  former  reign  were  not  reftrained 

1  It  is  now  certain,  that  all  James's  pre-  money  from  France,  and  was  highly  gratified 

fences  to  ad  with  independence,  and  to  threw  with  the  obtaining  of  it.     Dairy mple,  Af>. 

off  the  influence  of  France,  were  hypocritical,  p.  103- 1 2- 1 3*47.    ;He  renewed  the   treaty 

He  formed,   from  the  very  beginning,   the  with.  Holland,  fummer  1685;  but  the  reafon 

plan  of  reigning  without  a  parliament.    He  of  this  was  the  backward  nefs  of  France  to' aa- 

feminonod  his  parliament,  for  which  he  makes  fwer  his  demands  for  money.    Compare  Me- 

many  apologies  to  Lewis,  only  in  order  to  be  moires  de  la  Derniere  Revolution  d' Angleterre, 

enabled  to  reign  without  it,  after  having  ob^  par*L."  B.   T\      D'Avaux,    vol.  iii.    168$* 

uined,  by  its  means,    the  fettlement  of  the  Dairy m pic,  Ap.  p.  158.   164. 

revenue  for  life.  -  He  folicited  a  prefent  of  ..  •    .. 
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by  a  grateful  delicacy,  due,  upon  the  part  of  the  prefent  prince,  to 
the  memory  of  a  brother,  who  had  never  a£ted  with  fteadinefe. 
and  vigour  in  any  caufe  but  his*.  Manly  eounfels,  bold  meafures, 
prompt  and  vigorous  execution,  were  expe&ed  from  the  a&ivity 
and  promifes  of  the  new  fovereigtu  Though,  from  thefe  motives,* 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  him,  James  did 
not  chufe  to  truft  to  their  voluntary  oWeqirioufhefe,  for  the  return 
of  members  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  court.  Every  advantage 
was  taken  of  thofe  alterations  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  late 
reign,  into  the  charters  of  corporations.  Addrefles  and  felicitation* 
*  were  added,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  when  the  lifts  of  the  repre- 
Aparliament.  fentatives  to  ferve  in  the  new  parliament  were  prefented  to  the  king, 
he  observed,  wkh  fatisfa&ion,  that  there  were  not  above  forty  names 
which  he  could  wiih  to  expunge3* 

The  fpeech  of  the  king  to  his  parliament  correfponded  with 
the  prepofleffions  they  had  formed  of  his  chara&er,  and  feemed 
td  exprefs  his  fincerity,  firmnefs,  and  public  fpirit.  He  promifed 
to  maintain  the  eftabliflied  religion  and  government,  and  to  defire 
no  power  or  greatnefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  confldtution. 

The  compliance  and  generofity  of  the  .parliament  yielded  tor 
the  prince  the  mod  fatisfa&ory  fpecimen  of  a  loyal  zeal.  Both 
houfes  were  unanimous  in  fettling  the  revenue  upon  his  majefty  for 
life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  fettled  upon  the  late  king4. 
James,  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  continued  to  levy  the  cuftoms  by 
proclamation.  With  a  deference  to  prerogative,  at  once  fervile 
and  perfidious,  this  exercife  of  power,  fo  deeply  encroaching  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  was  neither  marked  wkh  cenfure 
in  the  reply  to  his  majefty's  fpeech,  nor  even,  by  the  moil  diftant 
hint  of  difapprobation,  referred  to  by  either  houfe  in  the  courfe  of 
their  debates.    Agreeably  to  the  fame  overftrained  delicacy,  a  mo- 


Extraordi- 
nary compli- 
ance of  par- 
liament. 


*  Burnet.  Wcllwood.        *  Coke,  ijyhMay. 


*  Jonra,  Lord*,  Commons,  27th  May, 
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tion  for  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  that"  he  would  be  pleafed  to  put 
in  execution  the  laws  againft  the  difTenters,  was  thrown  out ;  and  it 
was  refolved,  that  they  fhould  rely  with  implicit  confidence,  upon 
his  gracious  promifes  and  repeated  declarations,  to  defend  the  pro- 
teftant  religion s.  A  motion  was  made  to  extend  the  laws  againft 
treafbn;  and,  from  the  prefent  temper  of  parliament,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt,  that,  if  the  feflion  had  been  protra&ed,  this  and  other 
dangerous  conceffions  to  prerogative,  might  have  obtained  the  fan&ion 
of  the  legiflature*  .     %  • 

The  news  of  an  inyafion  in  Scotland  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,-  and  Invafion  by 
in  England  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  circumfcribed  the  opera-  Monmouth, 
tions  of  a  zeal  more  fervent  than  wife,  and  engrofTed  the  whole    "th  junc. 
attention  of  parliament.    The  declarations  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle 
were  communicated  to  both  houfes  by  die  order  of  the  king,  and 
fupplies  were  requefted  to  enable  him  to  augment  the  navy  and  the 
army,  and  to  put  the  nation  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence.   The  king 
was  thanked  for  his  attention ;  the  declarations  of  Monmouth  and 
of  Argyle  were  voted  treafon  *.     The  army  of  Monmouth  .was  com-  Defeat  of 
pletely  routed,  he  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  an  in-  Monmoutb- 
famous  execution*  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
England.     The  deftrudion  of  an  enemy  fo  formidable  by  ambition  15th  July. 
and  popularity,  gratified  the  refentment,  and  augmented  the  power, 
of  James ;  but  the  mcrcilefs  gratification  of  that  refentment,  and 
the  wanton  abufe  of  that  power,  haftened  his  final  difgrace  and  ruin. 
The  feverities  infiided  upon  the  unhappy  adherents  to  Monmouth,  Cmities    < 
gave  an  infight  into  the  king's  charader,  and  revived  again  thofe  l^nAis 
fufpicions,  which  wen  the  party,  who  firft  entertained  them,  were  **hcrcnts 
defirous  to  have  buried  in  oblivion,  and  fpread  general  horror  over 
the  nation.     An  age  of  advanced  civilization  beheld  thofe.  wanton 
exertions  of  cruelty-  and  of  vengeance,  which  form  the  blackeft 

l     *  Journ.  Commons,  27th  May. 

*  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  23d  May,  13th,  15th,  and  23d  Jane. 
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c  **  A  P.  features  of  fociety  in  its  rudcft  date,  and  roufe  indignation  in  every. 

*■■   „      ■'   breaft  where  the  fmalleft  fpark  of  compaflion  dwells.     In  fome  of 
i63$.  r  r 

thole  towns  which  had  opened  their  gates  to  Monmouth,  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  were  promifcuoufly  put  to  the  fword.  Many 
were  condemned  upon  the  flighteft  evidence,  and  ordered  to  im- 
mediate execution.  Colonel  Kirk,  who,  with  a  difpofition  naturally 
brutal,  had  acquired  the  habits  of  a  favage  nation  among  whom  he 
had  redded,  feemed  to  find  his  paftime  in  fuperintending  thefe 
horrid  executions.  Jefferies,  the  chief  juftice,  proftituted  the  author 
rity  of  office,  and  the  fan&ion  of  law,  to  cover  a  congenial  fpirif  of 
cruelty,  and,  regardlefs  of  every  exculpatory  circumftance,  doomed 
to  infamous  punifhment  thofe  who  were  fufpe&ed  to  have  been 
favourable,  but  in  their  hearts,  to  Monmouthf  or  who  had  indulged 
the  di&ates  of  humanity,  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  any  of  their 
friends  who  had  joined  his  ftandard.  Almoft  every  trial  in  this 
bloody  circuit  affords  the  moft  {hocking  examples  of  partiality, 
petulance,  oppreflion,  and  barbarity,  on  the  part  of  the  judge7. 
Though  the  king  profeffed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  thefe  enormities^ 
when  he  perceived  the  deteftation  they  excited  throughout  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  yet  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that,  in  hia 
light,  they  appeared  highly  meritorious,  efpecially  ag  the  execrable 
perpetrators  of  them  were  honoured  with  fignal  marks  of  royal  fa- 
vour. Jefferies,  ftained  with  blood,  and  loaded  with  the  curfes  of 
the  people,  found  a  welcome  reception  into  the  prefence  of  his  fove* 

,4  reign ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  for  the  reward  of  his  iniquity,  was 

dignified  with  a  peerage,  and  foon  after  inverted  with  the  office  of 
chancellor  \ 

Arbitrary  But  nothing  could  render  the  vi&ory  of  the  jpng  over  his  difaf^ 

***"**  fe&ed  fubje&s  more  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  more  hurtful  td 
himfc;lf>  than  the  inducing  him  to  drop  the  mafk,  and  with  opehneft 
and  precipitancy  to  purfue  thofe  arbitrary  meafures,  which,  if  they 

*  Coke.   Burnet.  8  Burnet,  &c. 

had 
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had  been  covered  with  artifice,  and  carried  on  with  prudence,  might  c  **  *  f* 
have  taken  effe£fc,  ere  his  people  were  aware  of  danger,  and  rivetted  \——*—j 
upon  their  necks  thofe  chains,  from  which  no  future  efforts  could 
have  delivered  them.  No  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity  was  now 
requifite,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  his  temper  and  of  his  dc- 
figns;  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  a&uated  and  pervaded  every  meafure 
he  undertook ;  zeal  for  his  religion  was  the  central  point,  to  which, 
by  an  irrefiftible  power  of  attraction,  all  his  thoughts,  affe&ions,  and 
adtions,  were  drawn;  even  arbitrary  power,  in  his  eftimation,  was 
only  a  fecondary  objed :  his  enthufufm  far  outftrippcd  his  ambi-  and  bigotry 
tion ;  and  if  he  wifhed  to  extend  his  prerogative,  it  was  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  ftrengthen  his  hands,  as  a  faithful  champion  and 
fon  of  the  church.  The  importation  of  catholic  priefts,  the  erec- 
tion of  mafs-houfes  and  of  popifh  fchools,  and  a  numerous  hod  of 
fuperftitious  profelytes,  were,  in  his  apprehenfion,  the  mod  fplendid 
trophies  that  could  adorn  his  crown  and  fignalize  his  reign9. 

9  On  the  firft  fabbath  after  his  acceflion,  afidc.    The  army  was  new  modelled,  proteftant 

the  king  openly  attended  the  Roman  catho-  officers  were  deprived  of  their  commiffions, 

lie  worfhip.  He  was  defirous,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  moft  frivolous  pretences  :  fome,  be- 

of  avoiding  the  cenfure  of  innovation.  He  pub-  caufe  they  had  ferved  under  a  republican  go- 

lifhed  a  declaration  fubferibed  by  the  late  king,  vernment,  a  ftain,  which,  at  the  reftoration, 

profeffing  his  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Rome;  extended  over  the  whole  army  and  navy  in 

a*  if  the  opinion  of  a  prince  fo  notorioufly  England;  others  were  difmifTed,  on  account 

indifferent  with  refpeft  to  all  religion,  fuppo-  of  original  guilt,  being  descended  from  parents 

fing  that  opinion  had  been  well  authenticated,  who  had  ferved  under  the  protector.     Whole 

could  have  operated  to  the  conviction  of  any  regiments  were  di (banded,  it  was  fufpe&ed,  for 


,  guided  by  reafbn  or  principle.  He  in-  no  better  reafbn.  To  prevent  the  power  of  re- 
viled Roman  catholic  priefts  from  foreign  fiftance,  under  any  provocation  whatever,  the 
countries,  and  encouraged  them  to  exercife  arms  of  the  proteftant  militia  were  called  in. 
their  functions  openly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  The  rafhnefs  and  oppreffion  of  thefe  meafures 
law.  A  Reman  catholic  bifhop  was  confecrated  were  rendered  more  flagrant  and  intolerable, 
within  his  own  chape)  at  Windfor.  Laymen  of  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  agent  employed 
the  fame  communion  were  made  king's  coun-  to  carry  them  into  execution.  By  the  advice  of 
fel,  judges,  lords  •  UoftfcAftopts  of  counties,  father  Petre,  lord  Tyrconnel  was  promoted 
fherifFs,  juftices  of  ike  peace,  and  mayors  of  to  the  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  in  the  room  of 
corporations.  Lord  Caftlemain  was  fent  am-  lord  Clarendon,  whofe  moderation  and  religion 
baflador  to  the  pope,  to  folicit,  in  the  name  of  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  all  who  wifhed 
die  king,  the  re-union  of  England  with  the  well  to  the  popifh  intereft.  Dairy mple,  Ap. 
holy  fee,  and  to  implore  his  forgivenefs.  p.  262.  Clarendon's  Diary,  paflim.  A  Letter 
In   Ireland,  all  regulations ., and  laws  for  to  a  Proteftant  in  Ireland. 


maintaining  the  proteftant  religion  were  fitt 
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The  rebellion  of  Monmouth  furnifhed  the  king  with  a  plaufible 
pretext  for  rifing  in  his  demands  for  fupplies,  and  for  propofing  an 
HeappBesto  augmentation  of  his  (landing  army;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
Sf anjwj.  manifeAed,  in  an  alarming  view,  how  refolutely  he  was  devoted  to 
mentation  of    tU*>  \r>twm4i  r£  *v»*»  p^mon  s*<x*\^rA\r>  /»Vmf/«Vi      After  renreientinfr  the 


the  army. 


Intimates 


the  intereft  of  the  Roman  catholic  church. 

xpilitia  as  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  upon  fuch  emer- 
gency as  that  which  had  lately  occurred,  he  informed  them,  that  he 
had  difpenfed  with  the  law,  in  giving  commiffions  to  many  officers 
wkkSTteaf  who  had  not  taken  the  tefts  in  compliance  with  the  ad  of  parlia- 
ment. He  pleaded  fuccefs  and  gratitude,  as  ample  vindications  of 
this  meafure,  and  announced  his  firm  purpofe  of  perfevering  in  a 
plan  of  government  equally  unpopular  and  unconftitutional. 

The  houfe  of  lords  thanked  the  king  for  his  fpeech,  without  any 
referve,  or  any  mark  of  difcontent. 

The  commons  were  not  fo  tame,  nor  fo  carelefs,  as  to  overlook  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  thofe  meafures  which  the  king  avowed  and 
juftified.  They  voted  and  drew  up  an  addrefs,  reprcfenting  to  him, 
that  the  tefts  could  not  by  any  means  be  difpenfed  with  ;  and  pray- 
ing him  to  difmifs  thofe  officers  who  torere,  by  repeated  ftatutes,  dis- 
qualified from  entering  into  his  fervice.  But  while  they  guarded 
the  conftitution  with  firmnefs,  they  were  not  incapable  of  viewing, 
with  indulgence  and  refped,  or  even  backward  in  feconding  with 
liberality,  thofe  fentiments  of  gratitude  which  the  king  exprefled  to- 
wards his  catholic  fubje&s.  They  brought  in  a  bill  to  indemnify 
fuch  of  that  perfuafion.as  had  ferved  in  the  army  againft  Mon- 
mouth, and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  reward  them  with  penfions  "• 
Oppofe  the  Next  to  the  difpenfing  with  the  tefts,  the  augmenting  of  the 
augmentation  finding  army  was  the  moft  unpopular  meafure  which  his  majefty 
could  have  propofed  to  his  parliament.  The  day  of  implicit  obe- 
dience was  now  at  an  end.  The  augmentation  of  the  army  was 
warmly  oppofed.     The  militia  was  recommended  as  the  fafeft  mode 
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of  national  defence;  and,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  language  of.  the  king's  c  **  A  .P. 
fpeech,  their  fervices  agaraft  Monmouth  were  held  to  be  the  moil 
important  and  illuftrious. 

The  debate  clofed  with  a  motion  for  a  bill  for  the  better  regulating 
of  the  militia  ".  The  fum  of  fevcn  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was 
agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  as  a  fupply  to  his  majefty,  without  any  de*- 
fcription  or  limitation  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

To  the  addrefs  of  the  commons  the  king  replied  in  terms  of  (harp  Thc  k"»jS. 
reprehenfion,  and,  by  a  new  evidence  of  a  temper,  obftinate  and  thecoma**., 
untrattable,  roufed  alarm,  and  fuggefted  to  them  the  neceffity  of  a 
general  combination,  to  repel  thofe  encroachments  which,  if  fuffered 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  threatened  the  total  extirpation  of  their  religion 
and  liberties.  He  faid,  he  did  not  expeft  to  have  received  fuch 
language  from  his  commons,  efpecially  after  his  known  chara&er 
for  truth;  and  yet  the  very  meafure  which  gave  occafion  to  the 
addrefs,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  promife  he  made  to  his 
people  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

The  imprudence  of  the  king's  reply,  and  the  (hock  it  gave  to 
the  mtereft  of  the  court,  were  foon  evident,  from  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  houfe  of  lords*     They  had  before  unanimously  ap-  The  lords 

review  the 

proved  of  the  king's  fpeech,  without  attending  to  that  claufe  which  king's  fpecch. 
intimated  his  resolution  of  dUpenfing  with  the  tefts ;  and  their  negli- 
gence and  precipitancy  had  drawn  upon  them  the  cenfure  of  many 
who  were  fincerely  attached  to  the  conftitution.  The  purpofe  of 
the  king,  Repeated  in  his  anfwer  to  the  commons  with  an  air  of 
defiance,  invited  the  immediate  and  fpirited  exertions  of  the  pa- 
triotic lords.  They  now  moved  for  a  review  of  the  fpeech,  with  a 
premeditated  intention  to  concur  with  the  commons  in  teftifying 
their  difapprobation  of  his  having  announced  his  resolution  to  dif- 
penfe  with  the  tefts  ".  The  tardinefs  and  the  irregularity  of  the  mo- 
tion afforded  the  friends  of  the  court  fpedous  grounds  for  oppofing 

11  Journ.  Commons,  J2th  November.  "  Journ.  Lords,  19th  November. 
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if.  The  importance  of  the  fubjedt,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  over-ruled  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  forms,  and  the  motion 
for  reviewing  the  fpeech  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  *\ 

The  king,  aware  that  his  parliament,  in  their  legiflative  capacity, 
might  have  confiderable  influence  in  obftru&ing  thofe  favourite  mea- 
fures  to  which  in  vain  he  had  attempted  to  render  them  fubiervient, 
formed  the  purpofe  of  an  immediate  prorogation.  He  facrificed  his 
intereft  to  his  bigotry,  and  preferred  the  alternative  of  lofing  the 
fum  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  voted  by  the  commons,  to 
the  neceflity  of  abandoning  the  meafures  he  had  already  adopted  in 
behalf  of  thofe  of  his  favourite  communion.  The  parliament  was 
prorogued  from  the  tenth  of  November  to  the  tenth  of  February 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-fix. 

From  the  prorogation  of  this  parliament,  we  trace  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  James.  The  attachment  of  hie  proteftant  fubjeds  was 
totally  effaced  by  the  dangers  impending  over  their  religion ;  his 
reputation  for  prudence  and  for  integrity,  lately  fo  eminent,  was 
impeached  ;  the  tone  of  adulation  began  to  die  away ;  individuals, 
and  aflbciations  of  men,  who  hitherto  had  been  the  warmed  advo- 
cates for  prerogative,  at  laft  became  monuments  of  the  folly  of  their 
favourite  do&rines,  and  were  driven  by  inevitable  neceflity  to  purfue 
thofe  meafures,  which,  in  {peculation,  they  held  to  be  criminal* 
Prerogative,  it  is  true,  became  more  a&ive  and  more  refolute  in  its 
execution,  but,  like  thofe  tumours  which  fwell  the  body  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  difeafe,  in  proportion  as  it  was  ftretched,  its  vital  powers 
were  declining. 

Few  alterations  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  were  made  in  the 
miniftry,  as  it  ftood  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.  Lord  Rochefter 
was  high  treafurer;  lord  Godolphin,  who  had  been  formerly  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury,  was  appointed  treafurer  to  the  queen  j  the 
marquis  of  Halifax  was  removed  from  the  privy  feal  to  be  prefiden* 
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of  the  council  j  the  earl  of  Clarendon  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  c  **  ^  A  p. 
privy  feal. 

From  an  exaggerated  conceit  of  his  own  abilities,  and  a  habit  of 
application,  the  only  accomplifhment  in  which  he  excelled  his 
brother,  the  king  was  determined  to  be  his  own  minifter ;  and  while 
this  refolution  prevented  perfpns  of  greater  integrity  and  honour 
from  interfering  in  his  counfels,  it  laid  him  open  to  the  influence  of 
others,  who,  from  interefted  purpofes,  or  a  congenial  fpirit  of 
bigotry,  flattered  his  prejudices,  abetted  his  arbitrary  fchemes,  and 
precipitated  him  into  ruin  '\ 

Lord  Sunderland,  though  he  had  oppofed  the  perfonal  intereft  of  CharaOer  of 
the  duke  of  York  in  the  late  reign,  was  not  only  admitted  into  ad- 
miniftration,  but  quickly  furpafled  all  his  colleagues  in  the  fhare  he 
held  of  his  mailer's  confidence,  and  difplayed  an  afcendency  over 
his  counfels,  which  he  maintained  to  the  eve  of  the  revolution.  His 
introduction  to  the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  his  growing  influence, 
were  promoted  by  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  whofe  folicitations 
and  advice,  on  various  occafions,  were  difcovered  to  fway  the  incli- 
nations of  her  hufband,  often  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
and  the  ordinary  rules  of  attachment.  From  that  jealoufy,  which  is 
often  found  to  fubfift  between  the  relations  of  the  hufband  by  dif- 
ferent marriages,  Clarendon  and  Rochefter  became  obnoxious  to  the 
queen,  more  than  any  of  the  other  competitors  for  the  royal  favour. 
They  were  the  neareft  relations  of  the  king's  children.  To  the 
hereditary  loyalty  of  their  father,  who  had  been  opprefled  by  fac- 
tion, they  had  added  perfonal  fervices  of  high  defert,  and  by  their 
fteady  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  the  duke  of  York,  during  the  depend- 
ence of  the  exclufion  bill,  laid  him  under  ftrong.  obligations  of 
gratitude,  and  eftablifhed  a  claim  of  preference  to  the  honours  which 
he  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  difpenfe.  The  queen  wifhed  to  at- 
tach to  her  intereft  fome  perfon,  whofe  diftinguifhed  abilities  and 

'♦  Burnet. 
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obfequioufnefs  to  his  mafter,  might  ferve  as  a  counterpoife  to  that 
immoderate  influence,  which,  fhe  had  reafon  to  fear,  would  now 
devolve  upon  the  relations  of  the  king  by  his  firft  marriage.  The 
character  of  Sunderland  prompted  him  to  folicit,  and  qualified  him 
to  obtain,  the  deftined  preference.  Habits  of  profufion  required 
liberal  refources,  and  rendered  him  anxious  to  retain  his  employ- 
ments, as  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  An  uncommon  capacity 
for  bufinefs,  cultivated  by  experience  in  the  official  line,  juftified  a 
recommendation  to  the  moft  important  employments,  and  infured 
credit  and  advantage  to  his  patron.  By  infmuation,  flexibility,  in- 
dustry, in  all  of  which  he  was  a  proficient,  he  obtained  a  preference 
to  perfons  of  purer  virtue*  who  were  engaged  with  him  in  a  com- 
petition for  favours.  The  <ftv»erfi$ed  operations  of  the  fame  predo- 
minant difpofitiofr  *ere  never  more  conipicuoufly  difplayed,  thai* 
by  the  oppofrte  co&duS  Gf  Shaftflbwfy  and  Sunderland.  Alike  en- 
Jkved  to  ambition,  they  exerted  every  nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to 
gratify  it.  The  different  methods  adopted  by  them  for  this  end, 
mariced  the  diffimifitude  of  their  tempers.  Shaftfbury,  impetuous 
and  bvgr-bearing,  affaulted  the  forts  of  power  by  ftorm  and  by  vio- 
lence :  Sunderland,  timid,  crafty,  fubmiflive,  attempted  to  gain  pof- 
leffion  of  them  by  the  lefs  ftifpe&ed,  but  not  lefs  fuccefsful,  plan  of 
iniriing  and  a:mbufcade.  The  one,  by  alarming  the  fears  of  his 
fovereign,  expeded  to  fubdue  his  mind  to  a  relu&ant  compliance 
with  his  aiftbitiotis  fchemeS;  the  other,  by  flattering  his  weaknefs 
and  prejudices,  infimiated  himfelf  into  his  confidence  and  favour. 
With  a  flexibility,  inconfiftent  with  any  fhadow  of  principle,  he 
approved,  he  flattered,  he  abetted  the  various  humours  and  meafurea 
-cf  every  mafter  whom  he  ferved.  Though  a  violent  exclufionift^ 
lie  retditted  his  tfffice,  and  a  great  fliare  of  court  intereft  in  the  late 
Treign,  by  the  addrefs  and  afliduity  with  which  he  cultivated  the 
fevour  ^f  the  king's  miftrefs,  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth.  By  the 
fame  dexterous  accommodatioa  of  manners,  he  now  gained  the 
3  good 
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good  graces  of  the  queen,  and  was  fele&ed  by  her  to  be  the  head  of 
that  party  by  which  flie  intended  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the 
family  of  Clarendon  *\  Her  expectations  were  not  difappointed. 
He  quickly  engrofled  the  confidence  of  his  mailer ;  he  became  a 
convert  to  his  religion ;  honoured  priefts  and  confeflbrs ;  joined  in 
their  confutations ;  and  prompted,  as  it  is  fufpeded,  the  mod  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  the  eftablifhed  religion  and  government l6. 

Father  Petre,  his  confeflbr,  was  the  oracle  to  whom  James  re-  Of  Pctre. 
forted  with  implicit  faith,  and  regarded  at  laft  as  his  political,  as 
well  as  his  religious,  preceptor.  As  if  it  had  been  to  publifh  his 
defiance  of  national  prejudices,  no  difguife  was  ufed  to' conceal  the 
affe&ion  and  the  deference  he  paid  a  perfon,  whofe  profeffion  and  " 
character  juftly  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  odium  and  the 
jealoufy  of  his  proteftant  fubjeds.  He  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet, 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council ;  and  that  his  majefty 
might  enjoy  frequent  and  eafy  accefs  to  his  private  conversation, 
apartments  were  afligned  him  within  the  precinds  of  his  palace. 
Petre  was  a  man  of  flender  abilities,  and  a  fcanty  proportion  of 
learning,  but  of  an  enthufiaftic  and  furious  fpirit,  which  rufhed 
upon  its  favourite  object,  without  difcerning  the  obftacles  which 
intervened  ;  ignorant  of  every  rule  of  prudence,  and  of  the  moft 
common  arts  of  managing  the  tempers  of  men.  To  his  afcendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  of  his  confort,  were  afcribed  the 
opennefs,  the  precipitancy,  the  violence  of  thofe  plans  in  fqpport  of 
*he  Roman  catholic  religioii,  difapproved  of  by  its  more  prudent 
Adherents ;  and  found  upon  trial,  to  be  no  lefc  deftru&ive  to  the  pur- 
pofes  they  were  intended  to  ferve,  than  they  were  to  the  interefts  of 
the  royal  family  l\ 

But  of  all  the  inftruments  of  the  king's  arbitrary  meafures,  there 
was  none  more  infamous  and  more  detefted,  by  all  orders  of  men, 
than  Jeffries,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  law.     While  of  Jeffrie*, 

■»  Rerelby,  p.  iz}+  *6  Ralph.  ,7  Orleans. 
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by  the  activity  with  which  he  oppofed  the  petitions  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  promoted  the  addrefles  of  abhorrence.  The 
court  marked  him  as  a  fit  tool  for  oppreflion  and  violence*  He  wa$ 
preferred  to  be  a  puifne  judge,  and  afterwards  to  be  chief  juftice  of 
the  king's  bench.  In  his  private  chara&er,  he  was  infolent,  profane, 
licentious,  intemperate,  rapacious.  By  the  fupercilioufnefs  of  his 
behaviour,  he  difgufted  fome  of  the  mod  ancient  and  fincere  friends 
of  the  royal  family,  and  made  them  withdraw  from  office,  and  from 
attendance  upon  court.  As  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  he  was  petulant, 
fuperficial,  turbulent,  calumnious  ;  as  a  judge,  partial,  over-bearing, 
arbitrary,  mercilefs.  Under  fo  corrupt  a  judge,  the  laws  were  not 
only  deprived  of  all  their  falutary  protecting  influence,  but  con- 
verted into  engines  of  vengeance  againft  all  thofe  who  had  men- 
torioufly  fallen  under  the  royal  difpleafure.  Under  fuch  a  corrupt 
judge,  the  refleSing  part  of  the  nation  beheld,  with  grief  and  afto- 
nifhment,  the  laws  furrendered  to  that  arbitrary  will  which  they 
were  intended  to  control,  and  made  fubfervient  to  the  oppreflion 
and  the  mifchiefs  which  they  were  intended  to  countered  f\ 
The  king  Regardlefs  of  the  addrefs  and  remonftrance  prefented  by  the  com* 

fervice  the  mons,  the  king  ftill  retained  in  his  fervice  thofe  officers  who  refufed 
tad** token  t0  fabmit  to  the  tefts.  Though  the  parliament,  in  a  ftate  of  proro- 
theteib.  gation,  was  debarred  from  an  opportunity  of  repeating  remon- 
ftrances,  and  of  entering  into  a  fair  conteft  with  their  fovereigo, 
yet,  while  the  courts  of  juftice  were  open,  it  was  not  to  be  expe&ed, 
that  a  people,  infpired  with  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  value  of  liberty, 
would  be  fo  fhamefully  overawed,  as  not  to  bring  to  a  legal  exa- 
mination claims  of  prerogative,  pregnant  with  deftruftion  to  tfcc 
conftitution,  and  to  the  religion  of  their  country. 

Aware  of  this  attack,  the  king  was  preparing  to  meet  it  with  the 
mod  effectual,  and,  oftenfibly,  the  faireft  weapons  of  defence.  Hav- 
> 

11  Warrington.    Life  of  Lord  Guilford. 
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pliflied  a  trial  of  the  legality  of  the  difpenfing  power,  in  circum-  Trial  of  the 
ftances  molt  favourable  to  his  wifhes.  The  queftion  was  not  poSw."* 
brought  forward  at  the  inftance  of  any  individual  of  raftk,  or  of 
any  confederacy  or  aflbciation  of  men  who  had  a  real  intereft  ia 
the  iffue  of  it;  or  who  would  have  felt,  with  indignation,  the 
injury  of  a  partial  decifion.  A  fervant  of  colonel  Hales,  a  Roman 
catholic,  was  inftigated,  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  court,  to  lodge  art 
information  againft  his  mafter,  for  not  having  complied  with  the 
teds,  and  to  claim  the  legal  premium  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
payable  by  the  offender.  His  fuit  was  brought  before  the  county 
affize  at  Rochefter,  when  colonel  Hales  produced  the  king's  letter, 
excufing  him  from  obedience  to  the  tefts.  The  profecutor  next 
carried  his  a&ion  to  the  court  of  king's  bench:  the  caufe  was  April. 
argued  feebly  and  coolly  in  behalf  of  the  informer:  every  nerve 
of  ingenuity  and  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  lawyers  for  the 
crown,  to  defend  and  legalize  the  royal  difpenfation.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly confirmed  by  the  fentence  of  the  court t9. 

Thus  armed  with  the  fan&ion  of  the  law,  the  king  was  re- 
folved  to  pufli  the  advantages  of  victory,  and  to  cxercife,  in  a 
wider  range,  that  branch  of  the  prerogative  which  had  hitherto 
been  palliated  with  the  pretence  of  gratitude,  and  confined  to  thofe 
officers,  who  bad  meritorioufly  ferved  him  during  the  rebellion  of 
Monmouth, 

His  firft  attempt  for  this  purpofe,  was  made  upon  the  Charter-  The  king  ex- 
houfe  hofpital :    a  letter  was  iffued  under  the  royal  feal,  (Hrefied  dfchM^ 
to  the  governors,  requiring  them  to  admit  a  penfioner  upon  the  ^ufc  hofpi" 
fundt  without  exadling  any  fubfeription  or  recognition  of  his  con-  *7th  Dec* 
formity  to  the  church  of  England,  or  the  oath  of  allegiance;  quali- 
fications exprefsly  required  by  the  will  of  the  donor*    This  attempt 
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to  violate  the  laws  of  the  foundation,  and  to  thwart  its  piouai 
purpofe,  was  refilled  with  fidelity  and  fpirit  by  the  truftees,  upon 
whom  the  king  threatened  to  wreak  his  vengeance10. 

The  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge  opened  the  moft 
tempting -profpedts  to  the  afpiring  votaries  of  the  Roman  religion. 
If  they  could  once  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  fountains  of  fcience, 
how  eafy  would  it  be  to  purify  the  ftreams  that  flowed  from  them  ? 
The  faith  of  Rome  would  again  acquire  an  approved  and  ftable 
dominion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England. 

Elated  with  thefe  expectations,  the  king  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  precedent  for  the  promotion  of  catholics  in  the  univerfities,  by 
writing  a  letter  to  do&or  Peachel,  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  commanding  the  admiffion  of  Alban  Francis,  a  be- 
nedi&ine  monk,  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  without  admi- 
niftering  any  oath  whatfoever, J  notwithftanding  any  law  to  the 
contrary.  The  king's  letter  was  laid  before  the  confiftory,  and 
it  was  unanimaufly  refolved,  that  they  could  not  comply  with  his 
dfefire,  without  breaking  their  oaths.  He  was  flung  with  difap- 
pointment;  and  the  vice-chancellor,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  an- 
nounce the  resolution  of  the  univerfity,  was  fummoned  to  appear 
before  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  and  fentenced  to  lofe  his  office. 

While  y?t  embroiled  in  the  difpute  with  Cambridge,  James 
made  an  attempt  to  exercife  the  fame  unlicenfed  and  obnoxious 
power  upon  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  an  affair  where  the  con* 
fequences  were  flill  more  momentous,  and  more  obvious  to  the 
apprehenfion  of  every  fpe&ator.  The  office  of  prefident  of  Mag- 
dalen college  had  become  vacant,  by  the  death  of  do&or  Clark:' 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  were  confiderable,  its  dignity  illuf. 
trious,  and  the  power  belonging  to  it  extenfive.  The  royal  man- 
date was  ifTucd,  requiring  the  college  to  ele&  one  Farmer,  a  jefuit 
prieft,   to  be  their  prefident;    accompanied   with   a  difpen&tidn, 


Ralph. 


exempting 
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•exempting  him  from  the  oaths  required  by  law,  and  by  the  ftatiites 
of  the  univerfity.  The  loyalty  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  had 
furpafled  the  example  of  any  other  public  body  of  men  in  the  reign 
of  the  king's  father;  and  had  been  experienced  by  James  himfelf, 
during  the  dependence  of  the  bill  of  exclufion,  when  he  feemed 
to  be  forfaken  by  all  his  friends.  From  thefe  confiderations,  his 
majefty  might,  perhaps,  cxpefl:  more  implicit  obedience  than  he 
met  with  at  Cambridge;  though,  furely,  attachment  was  ungene- 
xoufly  repaid^  when  it  was,  put  to  the  teft  of  betraying  a  facred 
<ruft,  and  wounding  at  once'  the  honour  of  individuals,  and  the 
-moft  precious  interefts  of  the  corporation.  The  ftatutes  of  the 
univerfity,  which  by  folemn  oath  they  were  bound  to  obferve,  re- 
quired a  conformity  to  the  do&rine  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
an  indifpenfable  qualification  of  every  candidate  for  any  office  in 
the  univerfity*  .  The  king,  to  whom  they  had  proffered  unlimited 
obedience,  required  them  to  elelt  a  jefuit  prieft,  to  fill  one  of  the 
higheft  offices  in  the  univerfity.  Their  moral  and  political  creed 
flood  in  dired  contradi&ion  to  each  other :— Whit  were  they  to 
do?  they  were  ready  to.  refign  their  rights,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  lives,  to  gratify  the  defire  of  their  fovereign :  they  acknow- 
ledged  no  fecular  authority,  nor  any  confideration,  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  reftrain  or  circumfcribe  their  obedience,  and  they  might 
boaft,  therefore,  with  truth,  a  loyalty  which  was  bounded  only 
by  the  laws  of  heaven.  But  here  they  flopped:  this  was  the  term 
of  their  obedience.  They  refufed  to  trifle  with  the  facred  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath :  they  pleaded  honour,  confeience,  the  merit  of  paft 
fer vices;  but  they  pleaded  all  in  vain.  The  king  remained  fullen, 
obftinate,  inflexible. 

Upon  the  day -of  ele&ion,  eleven  votes  were  given  for  do&or 
Hugh,  a  man  refpedable  for  learning  and  abilities,  and  connected 
with  the  college  by  the  office  he  already  filled.  Two  members 
beftowed  their  votes  upon  Farmer,  agreeably  to  the  defire  of  the 

Y  king. 
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king*    T?he  new  prefidept  immediately  complied  with  the  ufual 
forms,  and  entered  $pon  the  exe<;utjqp.of  hU  pffice.  . . 

The  v^re-prefident  and.  fellow?  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
eccleiiaftiqd  coramifficmi  Pr*Jfyigh  wap  deprived  of  his  new  office; 
and  Dr.  Fairfax  the  vice-ch^n^llor  fufpende4  "  . 

Thefe  ads  of  oppreffipn  and  arbitrary  power,  following  immediately 
the  inftitution  of  a  new  eecfefeftical  commifiion,  indicated  fuch  a  pre- 
meditated  plan,  pf  tyrjuwy,  *nd  fu?h  a  preparation  for  an  aflTauk  upon 
the  eftablifhed  rejjgipp,  as  might,  well  juftify  the  agnation  and  the 
aktrm  of  his  prpteftaptfiibje&fc  The  violent  proceedings  of  the.  high 
court  of  commi&on  had  drawn  the  greateft  odium  upon  the  king's 
father,  and,  by  a  ftatute  after  the  restoration,  it  was  declared  illegal, 
and  for  ever  aboliihed,  The  change  of  a  name,  and .  the  variation 
of  4  few  external  faro^s,  were  but  a  futile,  device  to  impede  Jtpoa 
the.  underftan4h?gt  apad;  tp  foppreft  the.  murmurs,  of  an  infulted  nfe*  - 
tipn|  while  it$  fpiri^  im*nt;icHP,  and  capacity  of  doing  mKchie^ 
were  the  fame-  The  member  of  this  court  were  nominated  by 
the  i^ncontrpllcd  voice  of  the  king ;  they  were  empowered  tb'iar 
quire  into  all  offences  and  iftifdemeanors  committed  by  period* 
belonging  to  ecclefiaftical  corporations,  uni  verities,  grammar-fohook; 
and  to  proceed  againft  them  as  the  nature  and  the  quality  of  the 
offence,  afceftaiped  by  evidence,  or  even  imputed  by  ftrong.  fiik 
picion,  might  require*  Cenfure,  fufpenfion,  deprivation  an<$<  exw 
communication,  were  the  tenrifie  weapons,  which  were  tb  b& 
pointed  againft  crimes  unmarked  by  any  legal  defcription;  and  the 
very  exiftence  and  aggravation  pf  which,  in  point  of  fa#r  were 
referred,  without  the  i^enrentipa  of  a  Jury*  to  the  deqiiioa  of 
judges  fubfervient  to  the  pleafure  of  the  court*  The  purppffe  of 
this  new  judicatory  had  been  dearly  raafttfefed  in  *he«  fifft  pro- 
ceedings againft  the  biihop  pf  London,  whom  they  had  fufpe»de$ 


State  Trials, 


from 
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from  his  office,  becaufe  he  had  decftnied  to  gratify  the  refentment  e  H  A  p- 
of  the  king,  by  a  violatita  of  all  the  forms  of  law  aftd'juftice"     u--v^ 
They  now  again  became  the  inftrtfment*  of  royal  vengeance  againft       *    7' 
the  fellows  of  St.  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  *ho  hid  refifted  hi* 
ufurped   authority.      They  pronounced  at  fenfeitce,  by  which  the 
offenders  were  difaibted  from  folding  any  ehitfcb  jttefefrttenk 
To  thofe  who  entered  with  anxiety  into  the  ftatc  df  thenation,  it  Thekingufes 

'  *         means  to  ob- 

foemed  extremely  doubtful,  whether  they  had  moft  to  hope  of  to  fear  tain  a  corrupt 
from  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  A  parliament  modelled  by  par  iamcn  ' 
the  intrigues,  and  attached  to  th*  iritetefli  of  thfe  court,  would  inTc-* 
trievably  feal  the  ufurpations  of  prerbjgiitivi,  and  g^e4  the  faft  fataff 
wound  to  their  expiring  privileges.  Sttcft  apprehenfiotts  w^re  un- 
avoidable, when  they  obfenred  the  attifkfc*  artdthe  lri<^efetiga6ie, 
dJiertion*  ufed  by  the  king,  to  accdrtlpHfli  &  lc5ga!J  rtfiffcatidn  of  Wei 
k**ulgen(ie8  ifrbfcfe  he  had  already  gitettttdj  £r&  fiirtifet  iktehcfcd,  i& 
Aofe  of  hk  owr*  religion.  He  now  devoted1  a  great  part  of  hfa 
time  to  cotmfellors,  judges;  atxd  gentlemen  of  property  y  fr?  cfrdef  td 
ikkoftA  tfcteir  fentiments,  add  to  engage  tfteih  to  fbppoit  Ms  fl£* 

**  In  Older  to  en *  the  influence  «f  argp*  out  a  citation  and  an  hearing.  At  thef  feme* 
ment,  when  it  was  repugnant  to  his  favourite  time,  to  teftify  his  refpedt  to  the  royal  corn- 
principles,  the  king  ifrued  letters,  prohibiting'  mahd,  he  intnimed,  that  Dr.  Sharp  was  wil- 
the  clergy  to  touch  upon  fubje&s  of  contro-  ling  to  difcontinue  the  exercife  of  his  office 
verfy,  under  the  pretext  that  it  might  tend  till  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  majefty's 
lb  ifturb  the  pence  of  government.    Nbt-  favour. 

withstanding  thefe  orders,.  Dr.  Sharp,  recTor.        The  offence  of  the  bi(hop  was  now  con-. 

oTSt.  Giles's,  had  taken  the  freedom,  in  a  fidered"  as  (tirpaflfng  that  of  Dr.  Shafp,  and 

public  difconrfe,  of  impugning  the  arguments  he  was  (ummoned  to  appear  before  the 'court, 

in  defence  of  popery,  andof  reprefenting  the  of  ecclefiaftical  coxnmiflion  for  having  refufed  . 

weaknefs  of  thofe,  who,  having  been  edu-  obedience    to    the    king's    command.      He 

catod  proteftants*  hid  become  pro&lytes  to  pleaded  in  his  defence*  the.  arguments  which 

that  rejigion.     The  king,  offended  as  if  he  he  had  ufed  in  his  anfwer  to  the  king's  letter; 

hid  been  perfonally  atUtked/diwfteti'a  letter  he  objected1  to*  the  retrofpe&lve  power  of  the' 

to  be  written,  in  his  name,'  to  the  biftiop  of  courts  which  pretended  to  take  cognizance  of 

London,  complaining  of  Sharp,  and  defiling,  an  offence,  if  fuch  it  might  be  named,  pre- 

tfcaf  he  might  without  delay  b£  fufpenderf  viotis  to  the  date  of  itsw  coimtriffion.      His 

from  the  exercife  of  hh  office.     The  Whop  defence  and  objections  were  over-ruled;  hfe 

Tcfpeafuily  acknowledged  the  king's  letter;  was  treated  with  infult  by   the  judges,  and 

but  obferved,  that  he  could  not,  confidently  fuQ>ended    from    his    office.      State   Trials, 

with  the  forms  of  law,-  iotpend '  Smrrp*  with-  vol.  iv. 

Y  2  vourite 
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CHAP,  vourite   meafures,  in  their  private 'and  official  characters**;     To 

Vila 

<■  ■  i'  enlarge  the  fphere  of  perfon&l  influence,  he  made  a  progrefs 
Aug.  Se^t.  through  •feveral  of  the  counties  of  England ;  and  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  converfing  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  thofe 
fubje&s,  which  were  ever  uppqvmpft  in  his  thoughts.  He  argued, 
promifed,  threatened,  m  order  to  work  con  virion,  or  to  extort  ap- 
probation. -He.  was.  diligent  in  gathering  information  concerning 
the  principles  of  others,  to  whom  he  had  not  perfonal  accefs.  :  The 
lords  lieutenants  of  the  counties  received  orders  to  aflemble  deputies 
and  juftices  of  the  peace,  within  their  diftri&s,  to  difcover  what  line 
of  political  conduct  they  intended  to  purfue ;  and  particularly, 
whether,  if  returned  members  of  parliament,  they  would  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  t^fts,  and  the  pe&al  ftatutes;  and  promife  to  fup- 
-port  only  the  eledion;of  iuch  candidates  as  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
comply  with  the  king's,  pleafure.  .  The  information,  derived  from 
thcfe  various  channels  of  inquiry,  was  intended  for  the  direction  of 
the  lords  regulators,  a  new  denomination  of  commiflioners,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  legal  qualifications  of  voters,  axid  the  political 
fentiments  which  they  held15.  Though  the  firft  was  the  pro- 
feffed  object  of  their  jurifdi&ion ;  yet  it  was  well  underftood,  that  the 
laft  was  the  true  objed  of  their  creation,  and  the  fecret  fpring  of  all 
their  decifions. 

The  new  modelling  of  boroughs  by  writs  of  quo  warranto,  was 
now  purfued  with  the  fame  violence  as  had  been  done  in  the  late 
reign;  and  employed  to  diminifh  that  intereft,  which  it  was  origi- 
nally contrived  to  fupport :  an  inftru&ive  warning  to  men,  precipi- 
tated by  the  violence  of  party  fpirit,  to  take  care,  left  the  bafe  de- 
fire  of  refentment  fhould  tempt  them  to  give  way  to  precedents, 
which  may  one  day  be  turned  to  their  own  deftru&ion.  In  every 
inftance  where  the  authority  of  the  new  commiflioners  was  exer- 
cifed,  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church  was 

**  Orleans.  **  Life  of  Lord  Guilfoid,  p.  213. 

impaired.* 
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impaired.     Diffenters  were  introduced  into  corporations :  they  were  CHAP, 
advanced  to  magifterial  dignity  :  they  were  deftined  to  be  the  repre-  -*._# 

fentatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  **.  7* 

The  addrefsy  the  induftry,  and  the  new  and  unconditional  regu* 
htions  employed  by  the  court,  did  not  meet  with  the  fuccefs  expe&ed  Difcppointcd. 
from'  them.      The  king  was  afrard  of  fubmitting  the  fate   of  his 
favourite  fchemes,  to  the  precarious  decifion  of  parliament.     Unable 
to  brook  difappointment,  and  unwilling  to  recede  from  his  fond  re* 
Solutions,  he  now  feemed  determined  to  accomplifh  the  performance 
of  them,  by  means  the  moft  defperate  and  alarming  to  the  nation. 
Notwithftanding  he  had  loft  a  fupply  of  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  by  an  abrupt  prorogation  of  parliament;  yet  he  had  ma- 
naged his  revenue  with  fuch  dexterous  economy,  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  a  larger  army  than  had  been  known  in  any  former  period 
of  peace*    He  had  ordered  that  army  to  be  put  in  warlike  array,  and  Orders  his 
encamped  on  Hounflow-heath ;  as  if  the  kingdom  had  been  threat-  camped, 
ened  with  immediate  invafion  by  a  foreign  power. 

Thus  prepared  to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws,  the  king  publifhed  Dettaatioii 
a  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  }  and  exprefled  his  firm  pur-  confcience. 
pofe  to  difpenfe  with  oaths  and  tefts  for  the  future.     This  declara-  4th  April 
tion   was   attended  by  an  order  from  him  in  privy   council,  that  April'  1688. 
it  fhould  be  read  through  all  the  churches  in  England  j  and  that,  for 
this  purpofe,  the  biihops  fhould  caufe  it  to  be  fent  and  diftributed 
through  their  refpe&ive  diocefes.     By  this  refolution  the  king  filled  4thMayi688. 
up  the  meafure  of  infatuation,  ingratitude,  and  tyranny;  and  haftened 
the  crifis  of  national  deliverance.      The  church  of  England  had 
embarked  their   all   with   his   father;    and   had   fallen   with  him. 
Their  intereft,  and  that  of  monarchy,  had  been  confidered  as  in- 
separable.    From  the  period  of  the  reftoration,  they  had  magnified 
the  prerogative ;  and  had  inculcated  the  moft  abjedt  fcntiments  of 

**  Echard,  Kennet. 
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1688. 


The  bifliops 
refute  to 
tranfmit  it  to 
their  diocefo. 


itth  May. 


They,  are  in 
prifoned, 
1  .8th  Jane. 
Tried  and 
acquitted, 
15  th  June. 


pailive  obedience.  But  they  were  not  even  fuffered  to  be  pafiive 
fubje&s  of  tyranny :  they  muft  do  violence  upon  themfelves :  they 
muft  become  the  inftruments  of  their  own  deftru&ion  :  their  obliga- 
tions to  fidelity  in  their  profeifion,  muft  yield  to  their  engagements 
of  allegiance  to  the  prince.  Six  bifhops,  together  with  the  arch- 
fcifhop,  met  at  Lambeth  ;  and,  after  folemn  confutation,  refolved,  not 
to  be  acceflbry  to  enfnare  the  confciences  of  the  officiating  clergy : 
but  to  take  the  whole  blame  upon  themfelves,  by  refufing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  privy  council ;  and  to  tranfmit  the  king's  declaration. 
If  there  had  remained  in  the  breaft  of  the  prince  the  fmalleft  regard 
to  prudence,  the  refufal  of  fuch  a  body  of  men  might  have  warned 
him,  that  he  had  already  advanced  to  the  utraoft  verge  of  wanton 
authority.  It  was,  a*  if  a  voice  from  heaven  had  announced, 
"  No  farther  fhak  thou  go."  A  petition  from  the  bifhops,  drawn 
up  in  the  moft  refpe&ful  terms,  was  pronounced  an  aggravation,  of 
their  offence.  They  were  committed  to  the  Tower:  they  were 
tried  for  publifhing  a  feditious  libel  againft  his  majefty  and  his.  go- 
vernment :  they  were  acquitted.  The  temper  of  the  nation  was 
confpicuoufly  difplayed  in'  every  ftage  of  their  profecution.  In- 
numerable fpe&ators,  with  groans,  and  tears,  and  prayers  for  their 
fafety,  beheld  them  carried  along  as  criminals  to  prifon.  When 
the  fentence  of  acquittal  was  pronounced,  Weftminfter-hall,  the  city, 
and  the  camp,  refounded  with  acclamations  of  joy. 
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CHAP. 

APPENDIX. 

Inquiry  whether  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  accejjfory  to  Monmouth's  Invafion. 
—He  is  accufed  by  D'Jvaux — by  James — 'by  Father  Orleans.— Arguments 
in  Vindication  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.— The  Reflections  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pberfon,  upon  the  Conduit  of  the  Prince  of  Orange*  unfounded  and  illiberal. 

\\/HETHER  the  prince  of  Orange  had  any  part  in  advifing,  or  Inquiry  whe- 

in  promoting,  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  is  prince  of 
ft  queftion  which  very  materially  affe&s  his  character,  and  belongs  to  accefor^uT 
the  political  hiftory  of  that  period.    The  whole  conduft  of  the  prince  ^Xn^'8 
of  Orange,  towards  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  is  reprefented  in  fuch  a 
view,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  connexion  by  fome  hiftorians,  as  to  refer 
to  Monmouth's  expedition ;  and  by  others,  the  contrivance  of  it  is, 
in  dire£t  terms,  laid  to  his  charge.     Let  us  attend  to  the  argument* 
adduced  upon  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  to  the  characters  of 
the  hiftorians  who  fupport  them  with  their  credit  and  authority. 

D'Avaux,  the  French  reiident  in  Holland,  defcends  into  a  minute  He  U  accufed 
defefiption  of  the  afliduous  attentions  exercifed  by  the  prince  and    y 
pr'mcefs  of  Orange,  to  flatter  the  vanity,  and  court  the  friendship,  of 
Monmouth,  while  he  continued  in  Holland,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign *of  Charles  II.    The  prince  of  Orange  ordered  his  guards  to- 
felute  Monmouth,  a  mark  of  refpedt  feldom  paid  to  any  but  the 
legitimate    relations    of   the    royal   family :    he    allowed    him    to 
enter  into  his  private  apartments,  with  the  familiarity  of  a  domeftic  r 
he  confulted  with  him  often,  and  upon  affairs  of  moment :  he  be* 
flowed  the  mod  important  favours  upon  his  recommendation.:  he  de- 
parted from  his  natural  refcrve  and  gravity,  by  entering  into  thofe 
gay  amufements  which  were  adapted  to  the  frivolous  tafte  of  his  ' 
gueft     The  princefs  of  Orange*  in  obedience  to  the  orders,  of  her 
hufband,  fcrupled  not  to  ftoop  to  ridiculous  and  even  indecent  levi- 

x  tiesr 
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ties,  for  the  amufement  of  her  relation,  Thefe  extravagant  conde- 
fcenfions,  it  is  infinuated,  were  not  made  without  a  view  of  enfnaring 
the  confidence  and  acquiring  an  afcendency  over  the  mind  of  Mon- 
mouth, deftined  as  a  tool  to.  work  out  the  dark  fchemes  of  William* 
ever  political  and  proje&Lng  '. 

More  dire&ly  to  the  purpofe,  it  is  aflerted  by  the  fame  author,  that, 
upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  LL9  the  prince  was  fhut  oip 
in  clofe  confultation  with  Monmouth,  at  midnight  \  That  after 
his  departure  to  Bruflels,  he  maintained  a  conftant  correfpond- 
ence  with  Mr.Bentinck,  the  prince's  greateft  confident :  that  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  lived  incognito ,  and  made  the 
neceflary  preparations  for  his  expedition  into  England  ;  circumftances 
too  important  to  efcape  the  knowledge  of  the  prince:  who,  when 
applied  to  by  Skelton,  the  ambafiador  of  James,  to  flop  two 
veflels  in  the  Texel,  retained  for  the  fervice  of  Monmouth,  contrived 
delays,  in  order  that  they  might  efcape;  and  that  he  did  not  exert 
himfelf,  with  zeal  and  adivity  correfponding  to  his  duty  and  engage- 
ments  to  James,  to  difcover  and  counteract  the  confultation?  and  prch- 
jefl;s  of  the  Englifli  refugees  aflbciatcd  with  Monmouth  *. 

The  fame  hiftorian  mentions  his  hayinjg  heard,  that  the  king 
of  England  had  found  letters  written  by  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
which  difcovered  the  intelligence  he  had  with  Monmouth  ;  and  that 
he  had  afterwards  met  with  a  contract  between  William  and  Mon- 
mouth,  in  which  both  confented  to  promote  the  princefs  of  Orange 
to  the  throne,  provided  that  Monmouth  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
firft  place  of  authority  in  the  kingdom  \ 
by  James;  King  James,  in  pofitive  terms,  afcribes  the  invafion  by  Monmouth 

to  the  counfel  and  affiftance  of  his  fon- in-law;  and  affigns  this  plau- 
fible  reafon,  which  induced  him  to  depart  fo  flagrantly  from  the  ties  of 
affedion,  and  the  profeffions  of  filial  refpedt  and  duty,  which  he 


•  D'Avaux,  lith  and  25th  January  1685.  J  Ibid.  8th  March,  19th  April. 

*  Ibid.  22d  February.  4  Ibid.  30th  May  16H6. 
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openly  made*     "  As  the  prince  had  only  two  rivals,  tvho  ftdod  be*  CHAP* 

"  twcen  him  and  the  throne,  the  moft  obvious  policy  fuggefted  Affin»ix. 

«*  to  him  the  playing  the  one  againft  the  other;  and  in  pfofecu- 

i(  tion  of  this  defign,  to  inftigate  Monmouth  to  invade  the  throne   . 

"  of  England:  an  attempt,  which,  in  every  iffue  of  it,  muft  ne- 

u  ceffarily  be  produ&ive  of  his  private  advantage.     The  fuccefs  of 

«  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  if  it  happened,  would  demonftrate  the 

'-  inclinations  of  the  people  of  England,   to  prefer  an  imperfed 

*  title  to  the  throne,  when  the  int$reft  of  religion  was  at  ftake* 

iC  The  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  his  unfitnefs  for  govern* 

"  ment,  would  eafily  induce  the  nation,  upon  cool  refledion,  to 

c<  transfer  their  affedions  to  the  prince  and  prinCefs  of  Orange,  the 

"  next  lawful  heirs  of  the  proteftant  ptrfuafion.     But  if  an  event 

"  more  probable  ihould  take  plale,  if  Monmouth  (hould  be  de- 

"  feated,  and  his  peribft  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  prince 

"  might  exped  to  fucceed  to  bis  iotereft  and  friends,  and  to  advance 

"  one  ftep  nearer  to  the  throne  of  England  V* 

The  fingle  fad,  adduced  in  fupport  of  thefe  conjedures  concern* 
ing  the  ambitious  fpeculations  of  William,  is,  that  Bentinck,  who 
was  fent  by  him  to  congratulate  king  James  upon  the  defeat  of 
Monmouth,  was  vifibly  alarmed  and  perplexed,  when  he  was  in- 
formed, that  the  king  had  contented  to  admit  Monmouth  into  his 
prefence,  left  he  fhOuld  purchafe  his  pardon  by  difcovering  the  trea- 
chery of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  "  that  he  was  never  at  eafe 
"  till  Monmouth's  head  was  cut  off*." 

Father  Orleans  not  only  coincides  with  James  in  accuffing  the  byfathet 
prince  of  Orange  of  being  privy  to,  and  affifting,  the  expedition  of 
Monmouth,  but  is  at  pains  to  remove  an  objedion  to  this  opinion, 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  prince's  condud  in  fending  Ben- 
tinck to  make  an  offer  to  James  of  the  troops  of  Holland,  and  his 
perfcnal  fervice  againft  Monmouth.     This,  he  alleges,   was  occa- 

5  Life  of  James,  1685,  £xtra&  4.  *  Ibid.  November  z6,  1685. 

Z  -"  fioned 
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C   vii^  '*-   ^^  ty  *e  hnpniflcnf  ambition  of  Monmouth,  who,  contrary  ta 
Appendix,   the  terms  of  agreement  between  him  and  William,  had  aflumed  the 

title  of  king,  and  provoked  refentment  in  that  quarter  from  which 

he  expe&ed  to  have  drawn  afliftance  \ 

Let  us  attend  to  the  evidence  on  the  other  fide : 
Arguments         The  trifling  anecdotes,  relative  to  the  intercourfe.  between  the 

m  vindication  " 

of  the  prince  prince  of  Orange  and  Monmouth,  and  the  civilities  the  former 
c  range.  ^ewe(j  t^e  iatter>  happened  previous  to  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  any  immediate  view  to  the 
throne  of  England ;  and,  with  ftill  lefs  propriety,  can  they  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  proof  of  the  prince's  participation  of  Monmouth's  expe- 
dition, occafioned  by  an  event  at  that  period  contingent  and  unex- 
pected. Though  Charles  the  Second  was  much  under  the  influence- 
of  his  brother,  and,  in  order  to  difcourage  Monmouth  from  interfer- 
ing with  him  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  had  announced  extemar 
expreflions  of  difpleafure  againfthis  fon,  yet,  as  he  ftill  loved  him  with 
great  tendernefs,  it  can  fcarcely  be  believed,  that  Re  was  diflkisfiecT fo- 
much,  as  he  profefled  to  be,  with  the  diftindion  and  kindnefs  with 
which  his  nephew  treated  Monmouth  when  ftrs  gueft.  This  reafbrr 
the  prince  of  Orange  afligns  in  a  letter  to  his  confident  Bentincki 
in  which  he  complains  of  Mr.  Chudleigh's  infolence,  for  having  re- 
proved him  for  it  in  name  of  the  king  \  "  He  is  the  fon,"  fays  he}. 
H  whom  he  has  pardoned  for  the  faults  he  has  committed,  and' 
a  though  he  has  removed  him  from  his  prefence,  I  know  that,  in* 
"  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  has  always  fome  friendfhip  for  him> 
a  and  that'  the  king  cannot  be  angry  with  him."  There  is  a  note- 
in  Monmouth's  pocket  book,  feized  when  he  was  apprehended,  from* 
which  it  appears,  that  Charles  could  not  fupprefs  his  affedioa  for 

7  Orleans,.  1685-.  ^is  ^n^  t0  Chudlcigh.  Secret  Hiftory,  vol.  iu. 

$  Chudleigh,  inftead  of  addrefling  the  p.  9.  The  prince  had  ordered  his  troops  to 
prince  to  remove  Monmouth,  addrefled  the  pay  military  honours  to  Monmouth,  Jbecaufe: 
Dutch  officers,  and  forbad  them  to  falute  him,  he  had  ferved  with  him  as  a  general  in  the. 
which  fo  provoked  the  prince,  that  he  lifted    Netherlands. 

him^ 
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°  *vi*  P'  Pe^e(*>  that  they  would  mutually  converfc  and  confuit  together 
Appikdix.  upon  any  bufinefs  of  importance  to  either  of  them.  That  they  did 
fo,  upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  the .  king  of  England,  may  be 
fairly  admitted ;  but  fince  the  refult  of  thefe  confultations  has  not 
tranfpired,  no  criminality  can  be  inferred  from  them,  nor  do  they 
carry  any  evidence  of  the  prince's  interference  with  the  expedition 
of  Monmouth. 

The  ftory,  which  D'Avaux  mentions,  of  the  king  of  England 
having  found  letters  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  wlrich  difcovered  his 
correfpondence  with  Monmouth,  and  of  his  having  found  a  contraft 
between  the  prince  and  Monmouth,  bears  no  marks  of  authenticity; 
it  is  only  hcarfay  evidence.  Not  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ftory  is 
named.  The  fubjedt  of  the  letters  is  not  fpecified  ;  the  contract,  it 
is  admitted,  was  not  figned.  The  contents  of  it ;  namely,  that  the 
princefs  of  Orange  fhould  be  queen  of  England ;  were  quite  irre- 
concilable with  the  determined  refolution  of  William,  not  to  hold 
the  crown  of  England  in  dependance  upon  his  wife.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  James,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  takes  no  notice  of  having 
found  fuch  a  contract  and  fueh  letters ;  an  omiffion  unaccountable, 
when  we  confider  how  much  this  difcovery  would  have  refle&ed 
upon  the  character  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Not  the  leaft  credit 
can  be  given  to  a  ftory  fo  vague,  fo  ill  fupported,,  fo  full  of  contra- 
diction and  abfurdky. 

With  regard  to  the  backwardnefs  of  William,  in  not  feizing  the 
fliips  fuppofed  to  be  retained  for  the  fervice  of  Monmouth,  and  in 
not  doing  what  he  might  have  done  to  obftru£t  his  expedition;  the 
firft  of  thefe ;  namely,  the  feijing  of  the  fhips  retained  for  the  fer- 
vice of  Monmouth,  was  the  proper  duty  of  the  court  of  admiralty 
at  Amfterdam,  and  the  blame  of  not  doing  it  falls  to  its  charge  '%. 
The  circuitous,  cumberfome  forms,  arifing  from  the  conftitution  of 
the  States,  afford  perfons  in  adminiftration  a  fpecious  pretext  for 

'*  Ralph,  voU  i.  p.  855.. 
c  the 
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the  delay  of  bufinefs  which  they  do  not  cordially  wifh  to  promote*  c  **  *  p* 
The  connexion   which   William    had   formed   with   many   of  the  Appbndix 
EngHfh  refugees,  who  were  friends  to  Monmouth,  with  views,  no 
doubt,  political,  though  not  criminal,  rendered   him  unwilling  to 
make  a  ftridt  inquiry  about  them,  or  to  do  any  thing  to  forfeit  their 
efteem  and  afFe&ions,  though  he  might  not  be  privy  to  their  imme- 
diate   defigns.      The   States,    who   might   have   co-operated    with 
William  in   any   effedual    fearch   after  the   difaffedted    fubjedts    of 
James,  entertained  ftrong  prejudices  againft  that  prince  on  account 
of  his  religion,   and  the  fufpicion   they  entertained  of  his  having 
fomented  the  divifions  between  them  and  England,  during  the  reiga 
of  his  brother.     The  prote&ion  of  ftrangers  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple  in  the  conftitution  of  the  States,  and  a  delicate,  inflexible 
adherence  to  it  might,  upon  this  occafion  as  well  as  upon  others,, 
be  interpreted  a  connivance  at  thofe  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  fuch 
prote&ion.     D'Avaux  fuggefts  arguments,  which  fcrve  for  the  ex- 
culpation of  William  from  any  fhare  in  Monmouth's  expedition- 
The  prince,  according  to  his  teftimony,  advifed  Monmouth  to  write 
a  letter  to  James  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  afitiiing  him  of 
his  entire  fidelity  and  obedience  as  a  fubjeft  '\ 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  life  of  James,  they 
are  merely  conjectural,  and  are  evidently  tinged  with  the  fufpicion 
and  the  refentment  generated  by  his  misfortunes.  .The  life  of  James 
i  was  compofed,  while  he  lived  in  a  ftate  of  degradation  and  exile„ 
deprefled,  doubtful,  perhaps  defpairing,  of  the  future  reftoration 
of  his  family.  Though  his  own  imprudence  was  the  caute,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  however  unblamably  or  laudably,  was  the  imme- 
diate inftrument  of  the  difgrace  and  calamities  with  which  he  was- 
loaded.  Is  it  matter  of  furprife,  if  difappointment  and  refentment 
magnified,  in  the  conception  of  James,  every  circumftance,  which 
appeared  to  him  ungenerous  and  immoral  in   the  condudt  of  his 

*3  D'Avaux,  27th  Fehruary,  16S5. 

fon* 
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C  *vif  ?#  f°n"in"law  J  or  ^at  he  imputed  to  him  a  (hare  in  every  previous 
Appendix,  plot  and  afibciation,  which  had  contributed  to  difturb  his  peace,  or 
ftrip  him  of  his  dignity  ?  When  we  think  that  any  perfon  has 
grievoufly  injured  us,  indignant  imagination  accumulates  his  crimes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  evidence,  and  puts  a  conftru&ion  upon  pre- 
ceding adtions,  which  did  not  enter  into  our  minds  when  unruffled 
-by  paffion,  at  the  time  that  they  firft  paffed  under  our  review,  and 
which,  to  the  unprejudiced  and  dilmterefted  judge,  appear  harfh 
and  inadmiffible.  We  charge  our  adversaries  with  motives  and  pro- 
jects, which  either  exifted  not  at  all,  or  were  evidently  fuggefted  by 
circumftances  pofterior  to  the  date  affixed  to  their  commencement, 
by  the  partial  and  the  exafperated  mind. 

The  offer  which  the  prince  made  by  Bentinck,  of  ferving  in 
perfon  at  the  head  of  the  troops  againft  Monmouth,  is  a  fufficient 
confutation  of  his  being  concerned  in  that  expedition.  "  This  might 
"  be  granted,'*  fays  father  Orleans,  u  if  it  were  not  for  this  confi- 
"  deration,  that  Monmouth's  having  affumed  the  title  of  king,  in 
"  dired  violation  of  the  contract  between  him  and  the  prince,  pro- 
"  voked  the  latter  to  lend  his  aid  to  thwart  the  ambition  of  the 
<c  former,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pretend  to  great  merit  by  the 
"  offer  of  his  fervices  to  his  father-in-law."  But  the  difproof  of 
this  allegation  refts  not  upon  conjecture,  but  upon  a  matter  of  fad. 
When  Bentinck  was  fent  over  to  make  an  offer  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  ignorant  of  Monmouth's  having  a  {Turned 
the  title  of  king ;  for  he  was  firft  proclaimed  at  Taunton,  upon  the 
very  day  that  Bentinck  had  his  audience  at  Whitehall  '\ 

How  improbable  the  ftory  concerning  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
Dutch  ambaffador,  when  he  heard  that  Monmouth  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  prefence  of  the  king,  left  he  fhould  difcover  the 
treachery  of  his  maftef?  The  habitual  piudence  and  referve  of 
William,  the  opennefs  and  levity  of  Monmouth,  rendered  it  to  the 

14  Biogr.  Brit,  vol.  ii,  p.  210.    Secret  Hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 
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CHAP,  prince  of  Orange,  fuggeft  ftrong  arguments  for  his  acquittal  of  the 

VII* 
Afpbnp  IX. 


The  reflec- 
tions of  Mr. 
Macpherfon 
upon  the  con 
duel  of  the 
prince  un- 
founded and 
illiberal. 


charge  of  inftigating  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth.  Impelled  by  every 
motive  of  prudence,  the  prince  of  Orange  difcovered  the  mod  anxi- 
ous folicitude  to  maintain  a  ftrid  friendship  with  his  father-in-law, 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England.  Involved  in  domeftic 
and  foreign  dangers,  his  authority  as  ftadtholder,  conftantly  oppofed 
by  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  which  watched  every  opportunity  to  im- 
pair or  overturn  it,  ftood  upon  a  tottering  bafis.  The  reftlefs  ambi- 
tion and  refentment  of  France  had  deftined  his  deftru&ion.  The 
only  probable  means  of  fecuring  his  perfonal  authority,  and  the  peace 
and  independence  of  the  States,  feemed  to  flow  from  the  fuccour  and 
the  friendship  of  England.  He  was  at  this  very  time  negociating 
an  alliance  againft  France,  to  which  the  acceflion  of  James  was  eflen- 
tial,  and  he  entertained  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  With 
regard  to  his  views  on  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  of  England,  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  obftrudted,  than  promoted,  by  the  expedition 
of  Monmouth,  whatever  the  event  of  it  might  be.  The  fuccefs  of 
Monmouth,  if  it  had  taken  place,  would  not  have  been  eafily  over- 
turned. His  defeat  could  only  tend  to  difcourage  the  hopes  and 
future  attempts  of  the  difaffe&ed  party  in  England,  to  inefqafe  the 
power  and  eftablifh  the  throne  of  the  reigning  prince,  and 'to  re- 
move, till  the  event  of  his  death,  all  hopes  of  that  elevation,  at 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  is  reprefented  to  have  precipitately 
grafped,  by  encouraging  and  aiding  rebellion. 

I  have  the  more  largely  infifted  on  this  fubjed,  becaufe  a  modern 
hiftorian,  Mr.  Macpherfon,  has  not  only  decided  peremptorily  con- 
cerning the  prince  of  Orange's  connexion  with  Monmouth,  in  his 
expedition  againft  James,  but,  by  an  artful  arrangement  of  his  ftory, 
reprefents  his  conduct  towards  Monmouth,  for  many  preceding  years, 
»  as  formed  and  directed  with  a  view  to  that  event *7.  The  follow- 
ing fentence,  particularly  deferves  to  be  attended  to,  becaufe  it  fcems 


17  Macpherfon,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 
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to  fuggeft  matter  for  confutation  of  the  opinion  which  it  contains*  CHAP. 
"  The  generality  of  the  prince/'  fays  he,  "  equalled  not  his  pro-  Appendix. 
"  felled  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  Monmouth.  The  unfortunate  duke 
"  derived  from  his  own  plate  and  jewels,  his  whole  treafure  for  pro- 
ic  fecuting  the  war18."  Is  it  not  unfair  to  aflumc  as  a  fad:,  what  is 
not  proved  ;  nay,  what  is  fo  much  againft  evidence  ;  namely,  the 
zeal  of  William  for  Monmouth's  fervice  ?  Is  there  not  adduced  by 
himfelf,  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  what  he  aflerts  as  a  faCl?  He 
gave  him  no  money.     Was  that  like  zeal  for  his  fervice  ? 

After  all,  the  arguments  now  adduced  are  to  be  confidered  as 
referring  to  this  fingle  queftion,  "  Whether  there  is  any  rcafori 
"  to  believe,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  advifed,  or  abetted,  the 
"  expedition  of  Monmouth?  Whether  he  was  a  partner  in  his 
<4  guilt?"  The  prince  of  Orange,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  from 
the  period  of  his  marriage,  had  his  thoughts  much  turned  towards 
the  throne  of  England.  He  cultivated  an  intimate  connexion  with 
many  perfons  obnoxious-  to  the  difpleafure  of  his  uncle  and  of  his 
father-in-law ;  his  motives  for  fo  doing  might  be  of  a  mixed  nature. 
He  was  not  infenfible  to  the  charms  of  ambition ;  the  throne  of 
England  might  one  day  devolve  upon  him  in  the  line  of  fair  fuc- 
ceflion,  and  prudence  fuggefted  a  watchful  eye  to  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties, and  to  the  ufe  of  all  lawful  means  to  increafe  his  friends,  and 
ftrengthen  his  intercft.  Nor  would  it  be  candid  to  withhold  credit 
to  him  for  more  generous  motives.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  the 
proteftant  religion.  Though  enough  anxious  about  maintaining  his 
own  authority  at  home,  he  wifhed  alfo  to  fecure  the  independence  of 
his  native  country,  and  to  fave  it  from  the  invafion  of  an  ambitious 
neighbour,  who  had  marked  it  for  his  prey.  The  political  condudt 
both  of  Charles  and  of  James  interfered  with  his  private  intercft  and 
moft  liberal  purpofes  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder,  that,  in  his  turn, 
he  endeavoured  to  thwart  their  meafure?,  and  for  this  end  embarked 

'-  Maqihcrfon,  vol.  i.  c.  7. 
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C  Hvn   P'  W"^  ihofe  *n  England,  who  ftruggled  for  the  depreffion  of  regal 
Affendix.   power,  and  the  fecurity  of  liberty  and  of  the  proteftant  religion' 
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»»  We  find  in  the  Life  of  Principal  Car- 
Hairs,  by  Dr.  M'Cormick,  an  insinuation  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  having  beenacceflary  to 
Argyle's  rebellion ;  an  event  generally  nnder- 
ftood  to  have  been  connected  with  Monmouth's 
invafion.  "  In  a  paper  of  accounts  of  money 
"  diiburfed  by  him  for  the  prince's  fervice,  I 
"  find  a  fum  dated  to  a  captain  Wifhart,  who 
•*  was  matter  of  the  veffcl  in  which  lord 
"  Argyle  went  home ;  of  wboje  bonefty  and 
"  <willi ngnefs  to  ferve  the  prince,  I  am  well 
"  aflured"     Life  of  Carftairs,  p.  35. 

Dr.  M'Cormkk  adds*  "  This  is  the  only 
"  evidence  I  have  ever  met  with,  that  Mon- 
**  mouth  and  Argyle  were  countenanced  in 
"  their  undertaking  by  the  prince  of  Orange. 
u  Here  we  have  William  giving  money  to  the 
#c  perfon  who  brought  Argyle  over,  in  order 
"  to  affift  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  his  re- 
«*  bellion,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  offer- 
"  ing  to  James  to  come  in  perfon  to  extin- 
"  guim  that  rebellion*  The  publiftier  leaves 
"  it  to  political  cafuifts  to  folve  this  phaeno- 
"  menon." 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Carftairs  gave 
this  money  to  Wiihart  as  a  reward  for  having 
carried  Argyle  to  Scotland,  or  that  it  was 
given  with  the  knowledge,  or  by  the  direc- 
tion, of  William.  Jn  the  feries  of  political 
intrigues  the  prince  of  Orange  was  carrying 
en  in  Scotland,  justifiable  by  a  regard  to  his 


own  intereft,  and  alfo  by  a  zeal  for  the  caufe 
of  liberty,  he  muft  of  neceflity  have  left  st 
discretionary  power  to  his  principal  agenta, 
both  with  refpeft  to  the  concerting  of  mea- 
fures,  and  the  be  flowing  of  money.  Mr. 
Carftairs  might  approve  of  Argyle's  expedi- 
tion, though  William  was  ignorant  of  it;  and 
might  pay  Wifliart  money  upon  that  very  ac- 
count, out  of  the  fund  which  was  put  into  his 
hands  for  the  fervice  of  the  prince  and  his 
friends  in  general,  without  any  Specification  of  • 
the  articles  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 
Intruded  with  a  difcretionary  power,  the 
agents  of  the  prince,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, in  the  cafe  alluded  to,  might  conceal 
both  the  meafures  and  difburfements  which 
they  tathorifed.  Coniidering  the  needy  con- 
dition of  William's  friends  in  Scotland,  and 
the  expence  of  their  political  negotiations,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  mailer  of  every  {hip* 
failing  from  Holland  or  Scotland,  whom  they 
could  truft-,  would  receive  money  from  Wil- 
liam's agents,  to  tranfmit  to  their  friends, 
in  repayment  of  Aims  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced, or  were  to  be  advanced  in  car- 
rying  on  the  patriotic  caufe.  Unlefs  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  this  fum  was  paid  had  been 
mentioned,  or  the  privity  of  William  to  it 
afTerted,  his  character  contracts  np  (lain  from 
this  difcovery.. 
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Immediate  Caufes  of  the  Revolution.— -The  bigotted  Attachment  of  the  King 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.— His  Claim  to  the  difpenftng  Power.— 
The  Abilities,  Aftivitj%  and  Intrigues,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.— Poli- 
tical State  of  Europe. — Union  among  the  States  of  Holland. — ///  Fortune 
and  imprudent  Conduit  of  fames. — The  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

FROM   the   fa&s   recited   above,   we   can    be   at   no   lofs   to  c  **  *  P. 
account  for  that  entire  change  in   the   temper  of  the    na-   \ r— i 

tion,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  fubfequent  revolution  of  go-  c^fctofthe 
vernment.  But,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  clearly  to  under-  rcvolutio11* 
ftand  the  political  hiftory  of  that  period,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  point 
out  the  immediate  connexion  between  caufes  and  effe&s;  to  en- 
large more  fully  upon  thofe  meafures  of  government,  which  ipread 
alarm  and  difaffe&ion ; .  to  enter,  in  fome  meafure,  into  the  motives, 
reafonings,  and  paflions,  which  pervaded  the  generality  of  the  people, 
and  combined  the  efforts  of  men  of  the  moll  oppofite  principles  and 
interefts,  to  work  the  national  deliverance.  Signal  revolutions,  in  the 
ftate  of  nations  and  government,  are  rarely  accompliftied  by  any 
fingle  event,  however  important,  or  by  the  fole  operation  of  internal 
caufes.  A  happy  coincidence  of  contingent  events,  and  of  the  dif- 
pofitions  and  interefts  of  thofe  who  are  not  fo  immediately  affe&ed 
by  them,  are  neceflary  to  give  fuccefs  to  enterprifes,  which,  though 
arifing  from  oppreflion,  and  conduced  with  wifdom  and  courage, 
might  have  been  expofed  to  the  charge  of  raflinefs  and  criminality, 
if  they  had  failed  of  the  fuccefs  at  which  they  aimed. 

1.  The  evident  defign  of  the  -king,  to  encourage  and  to  propa-  The  bigotted 
gate  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  the  means  employed  to  carry  the  king  t* 
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C  HAP.  that  defign  into  execution,  were  juftly  alarming  to  the  great  body  of 
jl_  -i—  J  the  people ;  impeached  his  wifdom  and  integrity,  with  the  refle&ing 
catholic  reli-  part  of  mankind ;  and  impaired  the  attachment  of  thofe  who  were 
gl0n#  beft  affe&ed  to  his  perfon  and  government.  '  The  undifturbed  ex- 

crcife  of  his  own  religion  he  might  have  enjoyed,  not  only  without  lofs 
of  reputation,  but,  perhaps,  with  advantage  to  his  character.     There 
is  fomething  in  principle,  however  wild  and  unreafonable  it  may  ap- 
pear, which  excites  a  reverence  for  the  perfon  who  maintains  it ; 
and  when  the  fervour  of  oppofmg  zeat  abates,  and  the  quiet  pof- 
feflion    of  our   own   opinions   is  fecured  from  aflault  and  danger, 
the  fteadincis   of  thofe  who  differ  from  us,   raifes  our  opinion  o€ 
their  integrity,  in  a  proportion  which  more  than  compenfates  for  the 
impeachment    of  their  judgment.      We  efteem  the  virtues  of  the 
heart  j  we  pity,  rather  than  condemn,  the  errors  of  the  head.     The 
opennefs  and  refolution  of  the  prince,  in  having  avowed  his  con- 
verfion,  at  a  period  when  it  endangered  his  fucceffion  to  the  throne 
and  interrupted  domeftic  tranquillity ;  his  confiftency  and  perfeve- 
ranc£  in  the  fame  profeffion,  placed  for  a  while,  in  an  illuftrious  view, 
his  chara&er  for  fincerity.     A  favourable  opinion  of  his  fincerity, 
obtained  implicit  credit  to  whatever  he  declared.     His  promife  at 
his  acceffion,  repeated  in  his  firft  addrefs  to  parliament,  to  maintain 
the  eitablifhed  religion  and  government,  removed  every  gloomy  ap- 
prehenfion,   and   gave  entire  fatisfa&ion  to  his  proteftant  fubje&s* 
But  when  the  prince  forfeited  the  chara&er  of  fincerity,  when  his 
a&ions  and  mcafures  were  dire&ly  repugnant  to  his  promifes  and 
declarations ;  efteem  and  loyalty  declined  apace ;  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger  rofe  to  the  utmoft  pitch.      It   was  no  longer  reftrained 
by  that  perfonal  attachment,  which  oppofes  the  tender  feelings  of  af- 
fection  to   the    dittates   of  prudence   and   a  fenfe  of  duty.     The 
moft  fincere  friends  of  the  king,  were  thofe  who,  from  principle, 
were  ftill  more  cordially  wedded   to   the  intercft   of  the    church 
of  England.     What  could  the  prince  mean,   by  his  promife  te 

main- 
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maintain,  the  eftablifhed  religion ;  or,  what  could  the  nation  ex-  c  **  A  P. 
pedt  from  this  promife,  but  that  he  was  to  allow  the  legal  dis- 
advantages, impofed  upon  thofe  of  a  different  perfuafion,  to  con- 
tinue as  he  found  them  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  ?  Was  it 
not  the  labour  of  his  reign,  by  artifice  and  violence  to  remove 
them  ?  Was  there  one  ft'one  of  the  partition  wall  allowed  to 
ftand  ?  If  catholic  officers  were  admitted  into  the  army ;  if  mem- 
bers of  corporations  were  not  required  to  conform  to  the  eft&~ 
blifhed  church ;  if  fchools  and  univerfities,  as  much  the  fountain 
of  prejudice  as  of  truth,  were  to  be  open  to  the  'moft  learned 
and  intriguing  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  what  fenfe  could  the 
eflablilhed  religion  be  fakl  to  be  maintained  ?  By  what  fophiftry  or 
refinement  of  argument  could  the  royal  honour  be  vindicated  ;  or, 
the  prince  held  forth  as  a  model  of  truth  and  fincerity  ? 

But,  allowing  that  the  king   had  been  bound    by    no    promife, 
and  that  he  might,  confiftently  with  honour,  have  done  all  that  he 
could,  to    fupport    and    to    promote  his    favourite    faith;    yet    his 
fchemes    were    neither    concerted    with   deliberation,  nor  executed 
with  prudence,  adequate  to  the  arduous  tafk  he  wifhed  to  accom- 
plifh.      Many  interefting  events,  which  had  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  his  father  and  brother,  and  his    own    experience   of  a    narrow 
efcape  from  degradation  and  exile,  might  have  afforded  this  prince 
the  moft  afFeding  evidences  of  the  deep-rooted  averfion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  againft  the  Roman  catholic  religion.     If,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe,    confcience  impelled   him   to  rufh   upon   difficulties 
and    dangers ;    prudence    demanded    the    utmoft  exertion  of  inge- 
nuity,  in    devifing   methods  to  diminifh  and   to  overcome  them. 
On  the  contrary,  all  his  fchemes  were  precipitate,  violent,  and,  to  the 
laft  degree,  alarming  to  thofe  who  had  any  intereft  in  oppofing  them. 
He  was  like  a  vain  and  rafh  general,  who,  relying  entirely  upon 
his  own  .undaunted  courage,  not  only  defpifes  artifice  and    ftrata- 
gem,  but,  with  frantic  infolence,  proclaims  to  his  enemies  the  quar- 
ter towards  which,  he  next  intends  to-  dire&  his,  arms,  ere  he  has 

yet 
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yet  made  the  neceflary  preparations  for  the  attack.  The  filent, 
but  powerful  influence  of  exalted  ftation,  if  it  had  not  been  attended 
with  a  defiance  of  law,  might  have  gone  far  to- gratify  his  fond 
defire  of  profelytifm  ;  and  could  hardly  have  failed,  in  progrefs  of 
time,  to  have  attracted  a  refpe&able  number  of  followers.  The  mo- 
tives, by  which  the  king  might,  imperceptibly,  have  moulded  the  in- 
clinations of  the  more  felfifh  and  interefted  part  of  his  fubje&s; 
the  authority  of  perfons  of  rank  and  unfteady  principle,  whofe  mean 
fcrvility  would  have  led  them  to  prefer  the  religion  of  the  court;  muft 
have  produced  a  wide  influence,  and  gained  over  many  converts 
to  the  royal  faith.  Had  he  patiently  waited  the  operation  of  thefe 
caufes,  before  he  had  recourfe  to  open  and  violent  meafures  for 
converting  his  fubje&s,  the  impreflions  he  would  have  made,  and  the 
fuccefs  he  would  have  gained,  might  have  divided  the  inclinations  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  nation,  and  cramped  thofe  refources,  which  in- 
vited a  fagacious  prince,  to  the  certain  profpedt  of  working  out  his 
own  elevation,  and  the  deliverance  of  an  oppreflfed  people.  An  am- 
baflador  commiffioned  to  attend  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  folicit  a 
reconciliation  to  the  kingdom  of  England  :  Roman  catholics  inverted 
with  dignity  and  office :  a  Roman  catholic  bifhop  confecrated  within 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  royal :  Monks,  Jefuits,  Recolle&s,  Carme- 
lites, who  had  hitherto  fculked  in  darknefs  and  obfeurity,  received 
at  court,  crowding  to  places  of  the  mod  public  refort,  and  eflaying 
converfions  in  the  face  of  day ;  were  fuch  unequivocal  annuncia- 
tions of  the  king!s  intentions,  as  at  once  overturned  the  confidence 
hitherto  repofed  in  his  promifes,  and  called  for  the  mod  fpeedjr 
and  boldeft  weapons  of  refiftance. 
His  claim  to        2.  The  claim  of  the  difpenfing  power,  exercifed  in  favour  of  the 

the  difpenfing  . 

power.  Roman  catholics,  and  ratified  by  the  judges,  Jpread  an  univerfal 

alarm,  multiplied  the  number  of  the  difaflfedfced,  and  haftened  thofe 
fchemes  and  confutations  which  tended  to  a  revolution  of  govern- 
ment. If  it  were  the  objedt  of  inquiry,  to  afcertain  the  point  of  law 
as  it  then  flood,  with  refped  to  the  difpenfing  power  of  the  crown, 
8  cr 
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or  to  determine  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  judges,  who  formed  c  **  A  P. 
that  unpopular   decifion,   which  fo   much   agitated  the  friends  of 
liberty,  it  would,  for  that  purpofe,  be  incumbent  upon  me,  to  collect 
examples  of  the  claims  and  the  practice  of  the  kings  of  England 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  and  of  the  refiftance  and  conceffions  of  the 
people,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  this  fubjeft.     The  refult  of  this  in- 
quiry would  be  fuch,  as  attends  every  other  queftion,  relative  to  the 
interfering  privileges  of  different  component  branches  of  any  govern- 
ment, before  it  has  attained  a  mature  form  and  regular  eftablifhment. 
.  Flu&uating  interefts,  changing  prejudices,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  regal 
power,  afford  various  and  contradictory  precedents,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  fpecious  authorities  in  fupport  of  inconfiftent  propofitions. 
But,  without  entering  into  the  debates  on  the  force  of  ftate  prece- 
dents, when  oppofed  to  national  freedom  and  happinefs,  and  without 
feeking  for  counter-precedents,  which  abound  in  the  hiftory  of  our 
conftitutional  ftruggles,  to  balance  thefe  authorities,  the  prefcnt  occa^ 
fion  afforded  ground  peculiar  to  itfelf,  for  arraigning  both  the  wifdom 
and  the  integrity  of  thofe,  who  fided  with  prerogative,  in  the  moraen* 
tous  queftion,  which  now  rivetted  the  attention,  and  roufed  the  zeal  of 
every  patriot.     Particular  penal  ftatutes  had  been  enadted  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  fecuring  the  fafety  of  the  royal  perfon,  or  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.     Prudence  and  mercy  might  concur  in  recom- 
mending a  mitigation  or  fufpenfion  of  thefe.    There  are  feafons,  when 
lenity  may  tend  to  foften  that  outrageous  difaffe&ion,  which  the  rigid 
execution  of  law  cannot  fubdue,  and  when  mercy  dictates,  and  juftice 
does  not  forbid,  the  generous  interpofition  of  prerogative.     The  king 
might  wave  the  exercife  of  penal   authority,  with  which  the  law- 
had  intrufted  him  for  his  own  defence  and  advantage;  juft  upon 
the  fame  ground,  that  every  private  perfon  may  forbear  to  profecute 
the   man  who  has  encroached  upon  his  right,  when  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  law  can  only  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  injury 
and  of  danger  to  himfelf..     la  other  inftances,.  where,  from    the 
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CHAP,  overfight  of  the  legiflature,  or  the  change  of  circumftanccs,  a  rigid 
profecution  of  law  would  counteract  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution, 
and    become  oppreffive  to  individuals   without  any  benefit  to  the 
public,  the  king,  though  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  might  fuffer  ■ 
them  to  be  neglected  or  tranfgrefled  with  impunity.     And  ftill,  with 
greater  propriety,  might  his  connivance  be  admitted  in  cafes,  where 
expediency  and    public  intereft,    acknowledged   by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people,  recommended  it.     But,  in  the  prcfent  queftion, 
without  the  fhadow  of  refpe£t  to  any  of  .thefe  confiderations,  with- 
out any  motive  drawn  from  public  advantage,  or  his  own  private 
fafety,  the  fovereign  preferred  his  claim  to  the  difpenfing  power,  in 
order  to  extort  from  his   fubje&s   the    mod   valuable  immunities, 
aflured  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  laws.     By  thefe  his  majefty's 
proteftant  fubjedts  had  acquired  an  exclufive  property  in  all  public 
offices,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military.     If  the  king,  without  their 
confent,  could  deprive  them  of  this  privilege,  or,  by  virtue  of  the 
prerogative  alone,  abrogate  any  law,  which,  without  the  advice  of 
tfie  national  reprefentatives,  he  could  not  frame:  what  was  there  in 
the  rights    of   an   Englifliman  that  remained  independent  and  fe- 
cure?     But    it   was  not  merely  the  narrow  view  of  intereft,  that 
called  forth  refiftance;   though,  upon   that   ground,  it  might  have 
been  vindicated,  by  every  principle  of  reafon  and  of  juftice.    Their 
religion  they  held  to  be  dearer  than  their  fortunes  or  their  lives. 
Their  religion  their  fathers  and  themfelves  had  laboured  to  fecure, 
by  every  means  of  affurance  and  defence,   within  the  compafs  of 
the  laws.     But,  if  thefe  were   to  be  overturned  by  the  breath  of 
an    arbitrary    monarch,    how    vain  their    paft    labours!    how   clif— 
inal  their  future   expectations  !     What  a  notorious  breach  of  faith 
in  the  prince;  and  how  mortifying  to  thofe  who  were  affe&cd  by 
it !      Nothing  fo  much  exafperates  the  mind,  as  the    refledion  of 
having   been    duped   by   the   perfons  in  whom  we  moft  confided, 
and  whofe  interefts  we  intended  to  ferve,  by  the  very  conceflions 
which  have  been  turned  againft  us.     During  the  dependence  of  the 
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queflion  concerning  the  exclufion,  all  parties  were  of  one  mind  in  c  HA  Y. 
reprobating  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  only  difference  of 
opinion  arofe,  from  the  various  modes  propofed,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  the  dreaded  mifchief.  Some  contended,  that  nothing  lefs 
than  an  abfolute  exclufion  of  a  popifh  heir,  could  fave  the  religion 
of  the  nation ;  while  others  profefled  to  believe,  that  teds  and  penal 
ftatutcs  were  adequate  to  every  purpofe  of  public  intereft  and  pri- 
vate juftice,  to  maintain  at  once  the  line  of  fucceffion  unbroken, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  fubjeft  inviolate.  The  perfonal  friends  of 
the  duke  of  York  filled  the  laft  clafs.  Of  the  effedt  and  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  laws,  they  entertained  not  the  fmalleft  fufpicion.  If  it 
had  ever  been  imagined,  that  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws 
was  affixed  to  the  crown,  the  difpute  would  have  been  fpeedily 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  prefent  king  never  would  have  been 
permitted  to  grafp  that 'authority,  which  he  now  ftretched  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  his  friends,  by  thwarting  all  thofe  declarations  of  main- 
taining the  proteftant  religion,  upon  which  tfcey  had  too  implicitly 
been  engaged  to  lean. 

There  are  certain  propofitions,  which  appear .  intuitively  fo  pre- 
poflerous,  that  it  is  impoffible  any  defcription  or  argument  can  add 
to  the  difapprobation  and  abhorrence  with  which  they  are  con- 
templated by  every  found  and  upright  mind*  If  a  king  be  veiled 
with  a  difcretionary  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws,  what  re- 
mains deferving  of  the  name  of  a  free  conftitution,  or  of  a  fettled 
government  ?  A£ts  of  parliament  become  a  colle&ion  of  infignificant 
letters  ;  judges  and  courts  of  juftice  not  more  important  than  a  piece 
of  theatrical  pageantry.  The  fecurity  of  every  thing  facred-  and 
valuable  is  at  an  end,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  would  enjoy 
no  pre-eminence  over  the  wretched  flaves,  .who  bow  with  terror  and 
implicit  fubmiffion  to  the  edids  of  a  tyrannical  defpot.  Far  from 
pre-eminence,  every  circumflance  of  mortification  and  of  wretched- 
jicfs  muft  belong  to  thofe,  who  formerly  made  their  boaft  among 
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CHAP.  the  nations.  Men  born  in  flavery  cannot  comprehend  the  value 
c— ■■y-  ■/  of  a  blefling  they  never  experienced ;  and  the  fympathy  of  fpec- 
tators  often  exceeds  the  bounds  of  their  fufferings.  The  elevation  of 
mind,  formed  by  the  habit  of  liberty,  plunges  the  man  who  is 
bereaved  of  that  liberty,  into  the  lowed  abyfsof  mifery  and  de* 
fpair  \ 

Men,  of  every  ftation  and  party,  yielded  themfelves  to  the  deep 
impreflion  of  thefe  fentiments.     The  religion  and  the  rights  of  their 
country  were  interefting  concerns  to  every  patriotic  and  generous 
hfeart.      Thofe   who,   in  the  former  reign,   had  invariably  exalted 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  now  opened  their  eyes  to  dangers, 
which,  in  a  moment,  overturned  their  fpecious  theories.     They  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a  point,  at  which  fubmiffion  ought  to  end,  and 
refiftance  to  begin.     Thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  perfon  and 
family  of  the  prince,  lamented  with  unavailing  forrow,  that  incu- 
rable- bigotry*  which  pufhed  him  headlong  upon  irretrievable  de- 
ftfu&ion.     It  was  no  longer  neceflary  to  tell  men  what  their  griev- 
ances were,  or  to  inflame  their  imaginations,  by  exaggerated  de- 
fcriptions  of  them.     They  felt  them;  they  were  ever  prefent  to 
their  view ;  they  apprehended  the  full  extent  of  their  danger.    Some 
expedient  for  redrefs,  fome  plan  of  deliverance,    was   the    objed, 
in  which  the  wifhes  of  every  party  centered ;  and  when  propofed, 
might  be  expe&ed,  without  any  previous  concert,  to  colled*  the 
cheerful  efforts  of  the  nation.      The    fmalleft  deviation  from   the 
eftablifhed  government  was  likely  to  be  adopted  with  the  moft  una- 
nimous confent,  and  effe&ed  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  expedition. 
The  experiment  of  republican  government  had  been  already  tried  by 
the  nation,  and  the  anarchy  and  tyranny  which  fprang  from  it  were 
remembered   with  difguft.      Perfons  who  were  loyal  in  principle, 
but  who  loved  the  conftitution  and  religion  more  than  the  prince, 

1  Warrington's  Work* .    Sir  Edward  Herbert's  Defence.    State  Trials. 
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C  HA  P.  itig  peace  to  Holland,  \hat  the  infant  prince  of  Orange  flioulcf 
be  divefted  of  all  his  dignities,  and  that  the  office  of  ftadtholder 
fhould  not  be  revived  at  any  future  period*.  The  connexion  of 
blood,  and  the  participation  of  fuffering,  did  not  beget  any  warmth: 
or  partiality  of  affedion  in  his  uncles  towards  their  nephew,  nor  did 
they  confider  themfelves  as  under  any  obligation,  to  raife  him  to  a 
fhare  of  their  profperity  after  the  reftoration\  Charles  II.,  and 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  from  the  influence  of  their  education 
in  France,  feem  to  have  imbibed  a  peculiar  averfion  to  the  States  of 
Holland.  In  the  courfe  of  private  converfation  and  correfpondence, 
when  free  from  the  reftraints  of  policy,  they  were  known  to  exprefs 
themfelves,  concerning  the  charadter  of  the  Dutch,  in  terms  hardly 
confident  with  decency  and  good  manners4.  Of  the  two  wars  with 
Holland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  one  of  them  was  commenced 
againft  the  general  approbation  of  the  people  of  England,  and  both 
carried  on  with  ardour  and  pique,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  indi~ 
cated  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  a  private  feud.  At  a  period  when 
the  bounty  of  France  to  Charles  was  withdrawn,  and  when  he  was. 
compelled  to  ufe  every  artifice  to  regain  the  declining  affe&ions'of 
his  fujyefts,  he  was  perfuaded,  by  lord  Danby,  to  approve  of  the 
addreflcs  of  his  nephew  to  the  lady  Mary,  and  to  recommend  him 
to  be  her  hufband.  The  private  manners  of  William,  grave,  fterny 
and  referved,  were  but  little  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  a 
prince,  gay,  jocofe,  voluptuous ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  his  po- 
litical principles  formed  a  direft  contraft  to  thofe  of  Charles,  and  of 
his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  York.  Far  from  contributing  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  one  fo  nearly  related  to  the  royal  blood,  Charles* 
as  we  have  already  feen,  without  remonilrance  or  interpofition,  be- 
held him  ready  to  fink  under  the  violent  and  unprovoked  oppref- 
(ion  of  his  imperious  neighbour,  the  king  of  France.     He-  not  only 

*  Hifloire  de  Stadthouderat.    3  Life  of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  226%    +  Daliyople,  Ap.  p..  4, 5; 
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thwarted  the  inclinations  of  his  people,  by  declining  to  enter  into  c  **  *  p* 
an  alliance  with  his  nephew,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  greateft  extre-  *-  -«—  *-J 
mity,  made  him  a  vifit  for  that  purpole ;  but  he  did  not  even 
vouchfafe  the  falutary  aid,  ftipulated  by  exifting  treaties,  which 
he  was  bound  in  honour  and  juftice  to  fulfil.  In  the  predomi- 
nant prejudices  of  th6  Engiifh  nation,  the  prince  of  Orange  found 
fentiments  more  confolatory  and  more  favourable  to  his  interefts. 
His  inveterate  enmity  to  France,  his  fedulous  application  to  bufinefe, 
his  known  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion,  rendered  him  the  favourite 
of  the  popular  party  in  England.  It  afforded  no  fmall  relief  to 
thofe,  who  were  filled  with  diftrefsful  apprehenfions  concerning  the 
fate  of  religion  and  of  government,  to  reflect,  that  the  illuftrious  per- 
fon,  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  was,  by  a  fympathetic  attach*- 
ment,  inclined,  and  by  his  wifdom  and  courage  excellently  quali- 
fied, to  refcue  them  in  the  day  of  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
refped  to  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  independence  of  his  native 
country,  as  well  as  a  fair  attachment  to  his  own  patrimonial  inte- 
reft,  recommended  to  the  prince  a  diligent  improvement  of  every 
opportunity,  for  cultivating  the  good  opinion  and  affections  of  fo 
powerful,  and  fo  refpe&able  a  body  of  the  Engiifh  nation.  The 
cold  treatment  he  received  from  his  father-in-law,  whofe  fuperfti- 
tious  zeal  rendered  him  infenfible  to  the  claims  of  kindred,  fuggefted 
to  the  prince  the  hazard  he  might  run,  if  he  trufted  his  views 
upon  the  fucceflion,,  to  propinquity  of  blood,  or  to  the  .precari- 
ous influence  of  equity  and  law.  During  the  internal  commo- 
tions of  Holland  and  England,  in  preceding  periods,  particular  fac-  • 
tions  in  both  countries  had  often  entered  into  reciprocal  engage- 
ments of  friendftiip  and  (upport.  The  penfioner  De  Wit,  in  the 
former  war  between  Holland  and  England,,  made  life  of  the  fer- 
viccs  of  the  popular  party  there,  to  check  and  to  ccunterpoife 
the   malevolence  of  the   court,    towards  the   States5.      Inftru&ed 

*    5  Secret  Hiftory  of  Eurcpe,  vol.  ii. 
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by  the  fuccefs  of  his  example,  William  could  not  deem  it  either 
impolitic  or  unlawful  to  correfpond  with  the  fame  party,  for 
promoting  the  united  interefts  of  both  countries.  Would  it  have 
been  prudent,  to  have  overlooked  or  defpifed  the  voluntary  ad- 
vances of  many  refpe&able  members  of  the  legiflature,  of  whofe 
exertions  he"  might  one  day  avail  himfelf,  in  compaffing  the  objeS 
of  a  juftifiable  ambition,  and  in  fecuring  what  he  confidered  to  be 
his  lawful  inheritance?  Independent  of  all  future  views,  or  expec- 
tation of  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  emergency  of  his 
affairs  at  that  period,  and  the  prefervatioh  of  the  dignity  and  rights 
derived  from  his  anceftors  in  Holland,  demanded  not  only  the  al- 
liance; but  the  moft  vigorous  interpofition  of  the  Englifh  nation. 
Difappointed  of  the  fupport  he  expe&ed  from  his  royal  relations,  he 
neceflarHy  had  recourfe  to  the  plan  of  forming  and  of  ftrengtheuing 
his  connexions  with  that  party,  which  flood  in  oppofition  to  the 
meafures  of  the  court.  The  firft  public  evidence  of  this  connexion, 
and  of  his  refpedt  to  the  fentiments  of  the  popular  party  in  England, 
appeared,  by  the  interference  of  the  Spanifh  and  Dutch  ambafladors, 
in  urging  Charles  to  confent  to  the  bill  of  exclufion ;  and  by  a  memo- 
rial to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  name  of  the  States,  drawn  up  by  Fagel,  the 
prince's  confident  and  advifer  \  It  is  not  eafy,  without  attending  to 
the  circumftances  now  recited,  impartially  to  enter  into  the  motives 
of  the  prince  of  Orange's  conduct,  without  whofe  concurrence  this 
memorial  could  never  have  been  prefented  to  the  court  of  England. 
We  cannot  tell,  how  far  he  might  find  it  indifpenfible  to  gratify  the 
wifhes  of  his  friends  both  in  England  and  Holland,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  credit  he  had  acquired  with  them;  or  how  far  he  might 
be  ferioufly  affeded  with  the  profped  of  danger  to  the  proteftant 
religion  atid  the  liberties  of  Europe,  arifing  from  the  influence  of  a 
popifli  fucceffor  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  to  what  degree, 

$  D'Avaux,  1681.    Life  of  James,  1681. 
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according  to  thefe  fentimcntsf  public  fpirit  and  virtue  might,  with  c  **  A  p* 
propriety,  control  delicacy  and  the  didates  of  natural  affe&ion.  His  *  ■■  ¥  *■■■* 
firft  interference  in  the  politics  of  England,  from  whatever  principle 
it  flowed,  invited  an  unfavourable  conftrudtion,  as  it  feemed  to  de- 
viate from  the  tendernefs  of  filial  affe&ion,  and  to  indicate  a  prema- 
ture fnatching  at  power,  to  the  injury  of  the  perfon  through  whom 
he  derived  his  claim  to  it. 

After  the  acceflion  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  fair  pro- 
feffions  of  efteem  were  interchanged   between  the  father  and  the 
fon-in-law ;    but  an  almoft  uninterrupted  feries  of  altercation  and 
mutual  complaints    demonftrated   to   attentive  fpe&ators,    how  far 
they  were  removed  from  cordial  harmony,  in  aflfedion  or  political 
fchemes.      As  the   inclinations  of  James  were   notorioufly   unfa- 
vourable to  the  views  of .  his  fon-in-law,  his  zeal  for  the  catholic 
religion,  if  fuccefsful,  would  certainly  weaken  the  influence  of  that 
party,   upon  which  the  hopes   of  the  latter  depended,    and   ceiv 
tainly  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  obtaining  juftice,  in  his  claim. 
to  the  fucceflion.      The  protectants  were  daily  declining  in  num- 
bers and  power,  while  the  Roman  catholics,  and  thofe  who  were 
ill  dtfpofed  towards  Holland  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  in- 
creafing  in  dignity  and  influence.      But   not  only  the  profpedt  of 
future  elevation,   but  the  prefervation  of  the  authority  he  already 
poflefled,  rendered  him  deeply  interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  that  party 
in  England,   which  thwarted  the  favourite  meafures  of  the  court* 
The  prerogatives  of  the  Stadtholder,  which  he  had  with  difficulty 
recovered,  were  preferred  by  a  continued  exertion  of  political  ad- 
drefs.     The  city  of  Amfterdam,  inftigated  by  the  intrigues  of  Lewis, 
embraced  every  opportunity  to  circumfcribe  the  power,  and  to  af- 
front the  perfon  of  the  prince.      The  reduction  of  the  navy  and 
army  of  the  States,   was  the  obje&  of  perpetual  ftruggle7.     The 

7  D'Avaux,  vol.  iv._ 
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C  vnf  P#  ""^y  °^  France  h*^  repeatedly  over-run  the  principality  of  Orange, 
the  private  property  of  the  prince ;  and,  from  the  obvious  plan  of 
the  policy  of  that   court,   it  might  be  expected,   that  they  would 

r 

feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  rending  and  dividing  the  provinces 
of  the  States,  The  alliance  of  England  was  the  objedt,  to  which 
the  prince  wifhfully  turned  his  eyes,  as  the  only  means  of  avert- 
ting  thofe  impending  encroachments,  and  of  maintaining,  undimi- 
niflied,  his  own  authority,  and  the  dominion  of  the  States.  In 
fuch  circumftahces,  a  neutrality,  with  refpedt  to  the  politics  of  Eng- 
land, was  incompatible  with  his  fagacity  and  patriotifm.  The  grow- 
ing difcontents  of  England  he  now  infpefted  with  a  vigilant  and 
an  anxious  eye,  Engliflimen  of  rank,  who,  either  from  difguft  or 
accident,  refdrted  to  Holland,  were  invited  to  his  court,  and  en- 
tertained with  the  moft  condefcending  attention.  Some  of  them, 
who  were  efteemed  worthy  of  truft,  were  admitted  into  private 
conference  with  the  prince.  From  their  information,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  penetrate  into  the  prefent  ftate  and  temper  of  the  Englifli 
nation  :  and,  through  the  channel  of  their  correfpondence,  to  com- 
municate to  their  friends  his  difapprobation  of  the  meafures  of  the 
court,  in  order  to  confirm  the  attachment,  and  animate  the  refo- 
hnions  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  cautious 
and  referved,  left  he  fhould  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  the  court,  by  an  open 
or  a  premature  gratification  of  the  wifhes  of  his  friends.  When  foli- 
cited  to  interpofe,  by  a  remonftrance  againft  the  eredtion  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  commiflion,  he  refledted  that  matters  had  not  yet  come  to 
fuch  an  extremity,  between  the  king  and  his  people,  as  to  juftify 
to  the  world  a  public  interference  in  the  affairs  of  England  j  and 
that  his  preparations  were  not  yet  in  a  fufficient  ftate  of  forward- 
nefs,  to  enable  him  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  his  friends,  or  to 
fecure  any  permanent  eftablifhment  to  himfelf 8.     No  prudent  ex- 

J  Burnet.      • 
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pedieht  was,  in  .the  mean  while,  negleded,  to  haftenthe  crifis,  when 
a  reparation  between -the  interests  of  his  friends,  and  thofe  of  James, 
might  be  declared  with  fafety  and  effeft.  While  the  freedom  of 
the  prefs  was  rfcftri&ed  in  England,  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  court, 
publications  iffued  from  Holland,  to  diffufe  among  the.  people  a 
fenfe  of  the  arbitrary  nature  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  public 
meafures.  The  imprudence  of  James  at  laft  afforded  his  fon-in-Iaw 
an  opportunity  of  publicly  inferpofing  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation* 
and  of  making  an  open  avdttai  of  his  fentiments,  upon  an  occafion 
the  moft  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  his  intereft.  One  Stewart 
was  fent  over  to  Holland,  to  folicit  the  prince  to  declare  his  confent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  tefts  and  the  penal  ftatutes.  In  order  to  allure  him 
into  a  compliance  with  a  meafure  fundamentally  effential  to  James's 
fcheme  for  eftablilhing  the  Roman  cathoKc  teligion,^  the  marquis  of 
Albeville,  the  ErtgUfh  envoy  at  the  Hague,  was  inftru&ed  to  make 
the  faireft  declarations  of  friendship  to  him,  in  the  name  of  his 
mafter;  and,  as  a  more  irsefiftible  bait,  to  hold  out  the  profpeft 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  again  ft  France9.  But,  although  the  name* 
and,  ftitt  more*  any  real  evidence,  -of  the  friendlhip  pf  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  prince,  in  enabling 
him  to  overawe  the  violent  oppofition,  which  began  to  thwart  all 
his  Schemes  x>f  jdomeftic  policy^  and  to  (hake  the,:  foundations  -of 
his  authority,  as  ftadtholder;  jcet.ihe  did  not  choofe  to  {acfifice  to 
thefe,  his  attachment  to  the  protcftant  religion,  and  his  credit  with 
his  friends  in  England.      In  anfwer  to  the  earned  intreaties  and 

9  This  accounts  for  the  fair  profeflbns  of  perhaps  too  he  wiflied  to  make  the  Engfiflibe- 

friendlhip  Which  James  made  to  William,  and  lievethat  he  hadfeparated  himfelffrom  France,' 

which*  fo  far  alarmed  D'Avaox,  the  French  becaufe  it  was  popular.    The  prince  of  Orange 

ambaflador,  that  he  exprefles  the  greateft  an-  was  at  the  fame  time  fincerely  defirous  of  being 

xiety,  left  a  cordial  nnion  between  James  and  believed  to  be  on  good  terttu  with  the  king 

the  prince.of  Orange  mould  aduallyuke  place,  of  England ,-  in  order  to  overawe  the.  city  of 

D'Avaux,  vol.  iii'.  Amfterdam,   bent  npon  reducing  the  army, 

James  earneftly  wifhed  to  obtain  the  confent  and  abridging  his  power.     D'Avaux,  vol.  iii. 

of  his  fon -in-law  to  his  fcheme  of  toleration:  paffim. 
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HAP.  arguments,  uftd  by  the  arribafladors  of  James,  to  obtain  bia  confent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  tefts  and  penaL-ftatutcs,  the  prince  made  a 
declaration  of  thole  fentimente,  to  which  he  ever,  afterwards  ack 
hered  withconfiftcncy  and  firmoeia.  He  profeffed  his  approbation 
of  univerfal  toleration,  and  of  the  abolition  of  the  penal  ftatutess. 
but  refufed  to  confent  to  the  removal  of  the  tefts,  which  he  held 
to  be  the  only  barrier  againft  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  in  England.  The  moft  fuccefsful  operations  were 
at  the  fame  time  carried  on,  ia  behalf  of  the  intereft  of  his  matter, 
by  Dyckevelt,  who  was  fent  ambaflador  to  London,  for  ma- 
naging the  ordinary  bufinefs  between  the  king  and  the  States,  but 
fecretly  invefted  with  a  truft  of  a  more  delicate  nature.  He  was  di- 
rected to  found  the  fentiments  of  the  leading  perfons  in  England  j 
to  embrace  every  fafe  opportunity  of  communicating,  in  the  name  of 
his  matter,  thofe  private  inftru&ions  which  were  calculated  to  gain 
upon  their  affe&ions,  and  to  procure  a  coalition  of  all  parties. .  To* 
the  friends  of  die  church  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  aflurance  of  the 
princess  refpeft  for  the  eftabliihcd  religion.  To  the  diflenters  he  laid 
open  the  fnares  into  which  they  had  been  decoyed  by  the  favours 
and  the  flattering  promifes  of  the  court.  They  were  entreated  to 
wait  with  patience  for  a  fcheme  of  comprehenfion ;  and  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  they  were  affured  of  a  toleration,  upon  the  moft  li- 
beral plan.  Some  of  the  moft  learned  and  eloquent  preachers  among 
the  protectant  diflenters,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Holland,  from  the 
dread  of  the  king's  refentment,  now  returned  to  England,  at  the  de- 
lire  of  the  prince,  to  co-operate  with  Dyckevelt,  in  preventing  their 
being  divided,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  from  the  reft  of  their  pro* 
teftant  brethren  *\  After  the  departure  of  Dyckevelt,  count  Zulefteio 
was  ient  over,  ofteniibly  for  the  purpefe  of  carrying  compliments  of 
condolence  to  the  queen,  upon  the  death  of  her  mother  the  duchefr 

'»  Borvec 
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bf  M&tenk;  fctit,  in  &a,  to  profecnte --the  bofiftefo  already  begun  c  *. £  p* 
by  Dyckevelt.  The  fuccefs  of  thfefe^negociations  was  fully  anfwer-  »—  m  -' 
able  to  the  e*pe&atioti8  of  William.  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  the 
fatrte  ^f  Shrewftrcffyj  Dtvonfliisty  £>anby,  Nottingham,  lord*  Mot* 
dfcuiit  arid  Lmriley,  admirals  Herbert  and  Ruffel,  held  daily  co»- 
flotations  iri  private  With  the  Dutch  ambatifadors,  and  through  them 
imparted  their  views  and  advice  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Lord 
Mordatint  vrafc  commiffioned  by  this*  party  to  wait  upon  the  prince 
in  Holland, !  arid  fe  enter  ihto  i.  full  difcuflion  of  his  views  Wkh 
refpeft  to  the  Affairs  of  England  ". 

While  thefe  negociations  Were  fectetfy  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
ambaffadofci,  copies* of  the  prince's  letter,  in  anfwer  to  the  king's 
repeated  foKchations  for  his  confent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tefts,  were 
circulated  through  alF  the  counties  of  England.  A  declaration, 
which  left  the  fentiments  of  the  ilext  heir  to  the  crown  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  which  expreffed  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  of  protection  to 
the  eftablifhed  church,  and  of  toleration  to  every  fe£t,  had  a  remark- 
able effedt  in  multiplying  the  number,  and  ftrengthening  the  confidence, 
of  .the  prince's  friends.  As  there  how  appeared  the  moft  preffing  ne- 
ceffity  for  havftigTfccotirfe  to  foreign  aid,  in  order  to  refcue  the  nation 
from  domeftic  oppreflion,  the  authenticated  views  of  the  prince,  fo 
moderate  and  fo  falutary,  were  liftened  to  wkh  general  approbation, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  pitties  prepared  to  entertain  him  with  a  cordial 
reception,  fo  foon  as  the  critical  moment  fhould  arrive  of  his  ftanding 
forth  the  avowed  deliverer  of  the  nation.     To  be  fully  prepared  for 

M  In  confequence  of  the  negotiation  of  (ay  to  the  prince  in  Holland ;    all  of  them 

Dyckevelt  and  Zuleflein,  a  correfpondence  was  contain  high  profeflions  of  refpeft  to  him. 

opened  between    the   prince  of  Orange  and  Some  of  the  writers  referve  their  loyalty  to 

Tome  of  the  principal  nobility  in  England.  James;    and  even  infimiate,    that  the  be# 

The  letters  of   this   correfpondence   form  a  method  of  (hewing  it,  was  by  promoting  the 

part  of   Sir  John   Dalrymple's   Collections,  princess  defign.      None  of  the  letters  arc 

Ap.  part  i  ft,  p.  1 86,  &c.  fpecifc  as  to  any  plan  of  national  deliverance. 

Moft  of  thefe  letters  refer  to  declarations  The  letters  of  Halifax  and  Nottingham  are 

made  to  Dyckevek  and  Zuleflein  when  in  Eng-  very  cautioufly  worded,   and  rather  fugged 

iand,  or  to  what  they  were  commiffioned  to  deliberation  and  delay.  • 

Cc  2  this 
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C  vm  P*  ^e  e^roachnwnts  of  France,  and  was  prepared  eagerly  to  liften  td> 

Vl.ll. 

any  fcheme  of  curbing  that  exorbitant  ambition,  by  which  fhe  waft 
of  late  become  formidable  to  Europe  ,s. 

The  repeated  infults  with  which  the  haughty  monarch  had  treated 
Holland  and  Spain,  and  the  late  violation  of  the  treaty  of  NimegUeto* 
filled  them  with  refentment  and  fearful  forebodings  of  his  future  en- 
croachments ,6. 

The  difpofiHons  and  the  interefts  of  thefe  various  powers  fuggefted 
to  William  a  plan  of  confederacy  againft  France,  to  the  accompliib* 
ment  of  which  he  devoted  the  unremitted  exertion  of  all  his  faculties* 
By  his  unparalleled  addrefs  in  negociation,  the  Empire,  Spain, 
Saxony,  Holland,  and  the  circles  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  were  all 
induced  to  enter  into  the  famous  league  of  Aufbourgh  '7.  Thf 
articles  of  that  league  would  lead  to  the  difcuflion  of  foreign  po-? 
litics,  a  fubjeft  too  extenfive  and  complicated  to  enter  into  thi$ 
work.  Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  terror  of  France  waa  the 
principle  of  this  league,  and  her  humiliation  the  object  it.  was  in- 
tended to  accomplifli.  The  affiftance  and  concurrence  of  England 
were  perceived  by  all  the  confederating  powers,  to  be  eflential  to 
its  (lability  and  fuccefs.  But  what  hope  could  they  reafonably 
have  of  obtaining  this,  while  a  prince  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  who  was  partial  to  the  interefts  of  France ;  and,  by  a 
tyrannical  ufurpation,  overruled  the  inclination  of  his  people  and  his 
parliament  ?  Here  then  was  prefented  to  William,  the  raoft  favour- 
able opportunity  of  making  an  attempt  upon  England,  not  only 
without  any  hazard  of  oppofition  from  abroad,  but  with  the  hearty 
confent  and  good  wiflies  of  thofe  very  powers,  who,  upon  any  other 
oqcafion,  would  have  been  led  by  their  religious  prejudices  to 
thwart  his  elevation.  Should  he  fucceed,  either  by  affuming  the 
government  of  England  into  his  own  hands*  or  by  putting  k  into 

'5  TindaTs  Introduction.  %6  Ibid.  ■?  Ibid. 

the 
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the  hands  of  the  parliament,    the  objeft  of  the  league  would  be  c  H  A  P. 
obtained.     At   the   fame  time,   great   pains   were   taken    to  allure    *     » »  -  ' 
the  pope,  if  not  to  become  immediately  acceflary   to  the  league, 
yet  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the  confederating  powers. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  perfuade  men  to  apprehend  the  coincidence  of 
the  public  good  with  their  own  private  interefts  and  affe&ions.     It 
was  fuggefted  to  Innocent,  that,  by  a  revolution  in  England,  he 
might  expeft,   not  only  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  private  refent- 
ment,  but  the  advancement  of  the  catholic  intereft  in  that  kingdom.    A 
toleration,  which  was  agreeable  to  the  avowed  principles  of  William, 
would  fecure  their  perfonal  fafety,  and  the  undifturbed  exercife  of 
their  religion,   to    all  the  difinterefted   and   fincere   friends  of  the 
Roman  church;  whereas  the  violence  and  the  precipitancy  of  James 
might  one  day  roufe  the  fury  of  the  nation,  and  terminate  in  the 
final  extirpation  of  thofe  whom  he  wifhed  to  cherifh.     By  thefe 
reprefentations,  and  the  addrefs  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  this  time, 
tvas  produced  one  of  the  moft  fingular  phenomena  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  hiftory  of  politics.     An  oppofition  was  formed  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  court  of  Rome.     The  pope  was  made  an 
inftrument  of  avenging  fuperftitious  zeal,  and  of  faving  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  in  England,  by  contributing  his  aid  to  dethrone  a 
prince,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  bigotted  attachment  to  the 
intereft  of  the  Roman  church,  might  have  enjoyed  a  peaceable  and 
Happy  reign  '\ 

18  From  the  late  publications  of  Sir  John  Vatican  at  midnight,  and  was  discovered  to  be- 

Dalrymple,  it  is  now  evident,  that  the  pope  a  Dutch  burgo-mafter  of  the  name  of  Ouir  -, 

was  privy  to  the  defigns  of  William  and  the  that*  among  other  letters  in  his  poflefliotv 

league.     The  French  ambaflador  extraordi-  there  was  found  one  from  the  pope's  fecretary 

nary,  cardinal  D'Eftrees,  in  a  letter  to  Lewis  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  expreffing  the  parti- 

XIV.  (j8th  Sept.  1687,)  informs  him,  that  cular  joy  his  holinefs  received  upon  being  in- 

he  had  been  for  fome  time  fufpicious  of  a  formed,  that  his  Imperial  majefty  had  per. 

perfon  who  reforted  every  day  in  difguife  to  fuaded  atmoft  all  the   European  princes   to 

count   Caflbni,   the  pope's  fecretary.     That  unite  in  a  league  againft  the  king  of  France, 

this  perfon  was  at  laft  apprehended  in  the  Dalrymple,  Ap.  part  i.,  p.  240*— 6. 
drefs  of  a  porter  as  he  came  out  from  *the 

5  5.  The 
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c  HA  P.       £.  The  combination  of  foreign  princes  of  oppofite  prejudices  and 
*  m    *  ■     »    interefts,  however  fmgular  an  event,  would  not  have  been  fufficient 
the  States  of   to  have  raifed  William  to  the  throne  of  England,  if  he  had  not,  at  the 
0  ,an  '         fame  time,  been  fortunate  in  uniting  the  States  of  Holland,  by  a  cor- 
dial fubmiffion  to  his  authority,  and  by  the  adoption  of  his  political 
fchemes.   From  the  commencement  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  after  their  feparation  from  Spain,  a  powerful  fa&ion,  fpread 
through  all  the  provinces,  had  fet  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  the 
authority  of  the  ftadtholder,  as  incompatible  with  the  lpirit  of  their 
conftitution.     By  the  influence  of  this  fa&ion,  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
obtained  an  article  in  the  peace  with  Holland,  abolifhing  for  ever 
that  office.      By  early  management  and  addrefs,  the  firft  fruits  of 
a  genius  for  enterprife  and  negotiation,  which  afterwards  aftonifhed 
Europe  and  faved  the  independence  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  the  prince 
of  Orange  raifed  and  animated  the  popular  party  in  Holland ;  and 
by  their  means  refumed  the  honours  and  the  prerogatives  of  his 
houfe.      Thefe,  however,  after  he  had  recovered  them,  were  re- 
tained   with  difficulty,   and    expofed    to   danger,   by  the  unremit- 
ting oppofition  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  aflifted  by  difcontented 
perfons  of  diftinguiflied  influence  in  the  provinces.    Inftigated  by  the 
invidious  intrigues  of  France,  they  had  lately  formed  a  fcheme  of 
withholding  the  fupplies,  and  reducing  the  army ;  which  exceedingly 
embarrafled  the  counfels  and  cramped  the  power  of  William.   The  ill- 
judged  policy  of  France  firft  weakened  her  influence  among  the 
difaflfeded  party  in  the  States,  by  impofing  certain  duties  and  redac- 
tions upon  fome  of  the  moft  profitable  articles  of  their  commerce, 
in  fpite  of  the  moft  earneft  remonftrances  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 
and  the  fecret  advice  of  D'Avaux,  the  French  ambaflador.     The  re- 
vocation of  the  edid  of  Nantz  widened  the  breach  between  Lewis 
and   the   Louveftein   fa&ion,    and   promoted   a   reconciliation   and 
an   union   of  all    parties   in  the    provinces'9.      The   Huguenots 

*•  D'Avaux. 

who 
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CHAP, 
VIII. 


who -fled  to  them  for  refuge,  by  defcribing  in  pathetic  ftrains 
their  own  fufferings,  and  the  fufferings  ofthofe  they  had  left  behind 
them,  at  once  awakened  the  compaflion,  and  roufed  the  indignation,  pf  4 

all  the  proteftants  in  Holland.  The  jealoufy  of  their  domeftic  privi- 
leges was  extinguifhed  by  a  generous  fympathy,  with  the  oppreflion 
of  their  fellow- chriftians.  The  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  di£- 
afle&ed  in  Holland  had  hitherto  beheld  with  an  eye. of  fufpicion, 
they  now  regarded  as  the  onlyinftrument,  under  providence,  to  avenge 
the  caufe  of  humanity  and  confcience ;  and  cordially  concurred  with 
their  fellow-fubje£ts,  in  granting  the  fupplies,  and  raifing  the  troops 
neceflary  for  that  purpofe.  The  proteftant  refugees  were  of  ufe  to 
William,  not  only  by  reconciling  the  affe&ions  of  all  the  States  to 
him,  and  to  one  another,  but  by  great  perfonal  ferviqtS.  The  for- 
tunes which  they  imported,  facilitated  the  loans  for  the  raifing  of 
troops,  and  the  other  preparations  neceflary  for  his  expedition. 
Many  French  proteftants,  of  all  ranks,  entered  into  the  army  and  fleet  * 

deftined  for  England.     Among  thefe  were  fome  of  the  braveft  fol-  ...*- 

diers  and  moft  experienced  generals,  who,  to  all  their  other  qualifica- 
tions, added  a  fervent  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty ;  and  were  well- 
pleafed  to  hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  a  caufe,  for  which  they  had 
already  fufFered  exile. 

The  death  of  the  ele&or  of  Cologne,  and  the  forward  part  Lewis 
had  taken  in  the  choice  of  a  fucceflbr  fubfervient  to  his  ambition, 
threatened  the  furrounding  powers  on  the  continent  with  the  near 
approach  of  a  war  ;  and  covered  the  real  defign  with  which  William 
was  now  carrying  on  the  moft  extenfive  military  preparations.  He 
formed  a  camp,  augmented  his  army,  and  drew  his  troops  out  of  the 
garrifon  in  Flanders.  Under  various  pretences,  and  with  the  moft 
aftonifliing  expedition,  he  fitted  out  all  the  (hips  of  war  belonging  to 
the  States,  and  brought  them"  to  the  moft  convenient  harbours.  He 
quickly  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  warlike  force,  fufficient  to 
engage  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  fo  foon  as  he  fhould  find  it 

D  d  prudent 
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c  H  A  p.   prudent  to  make  an  open  declaration  of  his  purpofe,  either  to  curb 

*   —  ^j    or  to  annihilate  the  arbitrary  power  of  his  father-in-law  *°. 

iiifortuneand       6.  Ill  fortune  and  imprudent  meafures  on  the  part  of  James,  con- 
imprudent 
condutt  of      curred  with  all  the  caufes  which  have  been  recited,  to  haften  and 

to  facilitate  the  fubverfion  of  his  government,  and  the  utter  ruin  of 
his  affairs. 

The  birth  of  a  fon,  inftead  of  ftrengthening  his  prerogative,  in 
various  refpedls  contributed,  to  increafe  the  inclination  and  the  power 
of  his  fubje&s  to  refill  it.  It  emboldened  the  Roman  catholics  to 
purfue  more  open  and  violent  meafures;  itroufed  the  fears,  and  pro- 
voked the  immediate  and  vigorous  refiftance,  of  his  proteftant  fubjeds. 
The  profpedt  of  a  proteftant  heir,  fo  long  as  it  was  held  out  to  them, 
reminded  the  Roman  catholics  of  an  approaching  day  of  reckoning, 
and  rendered  them  more  cautious  and  moderate,  left  they  fhould  lay 
a  foundation  of  future  refentments  againflr  themfelves.  The  protec- 
tants drew  great  confolation  from  the  hope  of  an  event  which  feemed 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  reign  of  fuperftition  and  tyranny;  and  fome  of 
them,  extravagantly  loyal,  would  have  been  willing  to  endure  many 
hardfhips,  provided  they  were  not  to  defcend  to  their  pofterity.  The 
birth  of  a  fon,  who  would  infallibly  be  trained  in  the  enthufiaftic  and 


a0  Hill,  de  Louis  le Grand, par  Bufiy  Rabutin. 

Lewis  XIV.,  in  order  to  fecure  to  his 
interell  the  elcftorate  of  Cologne,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  late  ele&or,  declining  in  his 
health,  to  defire  a  co-adjutor,  and  by  his  in- 
trigues  obtained  the  ele&ion  of  cardinal  Fur- 
ftemberg,  upon  whom  he  had  bellowed  the 
biftioprick  of  Strafburgh.  The  pope  refufed 
his  bull,  and  the  emperor  his  inveftiture,  which 
were  neceffary  to  ratify  the  ele&ion. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  cleftor,  a  new  elec- 
tion' was  found  to  be  neceffary.  To  fupport 
the  claim  of  Furflemberg,  the  troops  of  France 
were  ordered  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and 
her  agents  were  fent  to  Cologne,  to  diflribute 
money  among  the  priefls  and  the  canons, 
who  had  a  vote  in  the  election. 


The  emperor  propofed  as  a  candidate,  prince 
Clement,  brother  of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria* 
He  was  fupported  by  his  brother  the  ele&or, 
by  Holland,  and  the  pope,  who  gave  Clement 
a  difpenfation,  on  account  of  his  being  under 
age.  Though  the  cardinal  was  elected  by  a 
majority,  the  emperor  and  the  pope  ftill  refufed 
their  confent.  Upon  this,  France  fent  troops 
into  Cologne,  which  took  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  cardinal,  and  filled  the  garrifons 
according  to  his  orders.  France  began  at 
the  fame  time  to  make  warlike  preparations  at 
home ;  to  difcontinue  the  works  in  which  the 
troops  were  employed  in  the  country ;  and  to 
give  commiflions  for  new  levies.  Memoires  de 
la  Cour  de  France,  par  la  Comteffe  de  la 
Fayette,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  and  19.  22. 

tyrannical 
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tyrannical  principles  of  his  father,  rendered  the  fituation  of  England  CHAP, 
irretrievably  defperate,  if  they  did  not  make  a  hold  effort  for  their 
deliverance  while  they  yet  had  it  in  their  power.     The  number  and 
ftrength  of  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  muft  increafe  every  day. 
Delay  was  ruin. 

Though  to  a  perfon  who,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  fairly  balance* 
evidence,  there  may  appear  little  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  yet  fome  myfterious  circum- 
ftances  attending  that  event,  eafily  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of 
party;  and,  to  all  the  other  crimes  of  James  againft  his  fubje&s, 
added  the  ground  of  a  charge  the  mod  heavy  that  could  lie  againft 
his  character,  either  as  a  man,  or  as  a  prince. 

If  the  king  was  unfortunate  in  that  combination  of  circumftances 
which  united  fo  many  of  the  powers  of  Europe  in  oppofition  to  his 
interefts,  he  was  no  lefs  fo  in  the  weaknefs  and  violence,  or  the  du- 
plicity and  perfidy,  of  the  counfellors  in  whom  he  principally  con- 
fided, and  who  diffuaded  him  from  availing  himfelf  of  the  only 
affiftance  which  remained  to  him  in  the  extremity  of  his  affairs. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  inftru&ed  his  ambaffador  at  the  Hague 
to  demand  a  pofitive  anfwer  of  the  States,  with  refpedt  to  the  defti- 
nation  of  the  army  and  fleet  which  were  getting  ready  with  fuch  ex- 
pedition ;  and,  as  a  reafon  for  this  inquiry,  added  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
preflions  of  friendfhip  towards  James,  in  whofe  fafety  he  profefled 
himfelf  deeply  interefted.  The  States  either  pretended,  or  actually 
believed,  from  this-  interpofition,  that  a  fecret  treaty  had  been  tranf- 
afted  between  James  and  Lewis.  By  the  advice  of  Sunderland, 
James  was  perfuaded  not  only  to  decline,  but  refent,  the  good  offices 
of  the  king  of  France  *'.     He  refufed  to  accept  the  affiftance  of  a 

fleet 

>  m 

*'  The  treachery  of  Sunderland  (more  per-  afFe&ing  a  conviflion  of  the  propriety  of  his 
haps  than  any  other  caufe)  contributed  to  the  meafures,  and  a  zeal  for  carrying  them  into 
ruin  of  James.    By  adopting  his  prejudices,  by     execution,  he  impofed  not  only  upon  James, 

D  d  2  but 
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fleet  and  an  army  proffered  to  him  by  Lewis.  He  inftru&ed  his 
ambaflador  at  the  court  of  France,  to  complain  of  that  imprudent  offi- 
cioufnefs  which  had  daggered  the  confidence  of  his  own  fubje&s. 

A  ftorm,  which  difperfed  and  turned  back  the  Dutch  fleet,  after 
their  firft  fetting  fail  for  the  coaft  of  England,  conftrued  as  a  fignal 
interpofition  of  heaven,  immediately  occafioned   a   change  in  the 


but  on  the  French  ambaflador,  Barillon.  See 
a  remarkable  inilance  of  this,  Dairy m pie,  Ap. 
part  i.  p.  175. 

When  Sunderland  perceived  the  unpopula- 
rity of  the  king's  conduct,  and  the  fatal  iffue 
in  which  it  was  likely  to  terminate,  he  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Holland,  and  by  means  of  Syd- 
ney, his  wife's  uncle,  endeavoured  to  open  a 
correfpondence  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
His  wife,  in  the  name  of  her  hufband,  makes 
a  declaration  of  his  attachment,  and  a  lender 
of  his  fervices,  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  in 
terms  the  moft  abject.  Dairy mple,  part  i. 
p. -187.  D'Avaux,  vol.  iv.  13th  and  2cth 
May,  1688. 

As  if  it  had  been  to  avert  the  fufpicion  of 
iiis  mailer,  which,  from  the  confeioufnefs  of 
guilt,  he  had  reafon  to  dread,  he  profeffed  to 
be  converted  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 
Dalrymple,  part  i.  p.  287-8.    . 

He  continued  to  encourage  James  in  the 
moll  violent  meafures,  while  he  conferred  with 
Dykevelt.     Dalrymple,  Ap.  parti,  p.  191. 

Meanwhile,  he  Hill  fo  effectually  impofed  on 
Barillon,  as  well  as  James,  that,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  former,  Lewis  ordered 
him  a  penfion  for  his  fervices  to  France.  Ibid, 
p.  267. 

But  the  mofl  notorious  inilance  of  his  du- 
plicity occurs  in  his  conduct  at  the  time  when 
James  propofed  to  recal  the  troops  from  Hol- 
land. He  had  allured  Barillon  of  his  approv- 
ing of  that  meafure,  and  of  promoting  it  by 
his  influence  with  the  king.  Some  time  af- 
ter, the  order  for  recalling  thefe  troops  was 
fufpended.  Skelton,  the  ambaffador  at  the 
court  of  France,  fufpe&ed,  that  the  fufpenfion 
of  the  recal  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  Sunder- 


land, who  began  to  fall  under  the  fufpicion  of 
holding  a  correfpondence  with  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Barillon  is  charged  to  inquire  into 
this  affair  ;  and,  particularly,  whether  Sunder- 
land had  advifed  the  fufpenfion  of  the  recal. 
But  with  fuch  artifice  did  Sunderland  acquit 
himfelf,  that,  in  a  converfation  with  the  am- 
baffador upon  the  fubjedt,  he  perfuaded  him, 
that  the  obflru&ions  to  this  meafure  proceeded 
from  its  being  difagreeable,  not  only  to  the 
proteflants,  but  to  the  catholics :  That  he  him- 
felf, by  his  firmnefs  in  adhering  to  it,  expofed 
his  own  intereil  and  fafety  to  die  greateff  ha- 
zard :  That  all  this  proceeded  from  a  vehement 
attachment  to  the  French  interefl ;  and  there- 
fore fuggefls  the  juflice  of  his  claim  to  an  ad- 
ditional penfion  from  the  king  of  France. 
Dalrymple,  Ap.  parti,  p.  267.  273.  277*9, 
280. 

Sunderland  diffuaded  James  from  accepting 
the  affiflance  offered  him  by  France,  after 
it  became  certain  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
meditated  an  expedition  into  England.  Ibid. 
282-3-6.  D'Avaux,  vol.  iv.  Sept.  18th, 
1688.     Life  of  James,  paffim. 

Sunderland  had  obtained  orders  to  all  the 
ambaffadors  in  foreign  dates,  to  communicate 
any  news  of  importance  to  none  but  him ;  a 
circumflance  which  at  once  {hews  his  influence 
with  James,  and  his  capacity  of  hurting  him. 
Dalrymple,  Ap.  parti,  p.  281. 

The  letters  of  Sunderland  to  king  William 
after  the  revolution  fully  confirm  his  treachery ; 
In  them  he  pleads  the  merit  of  his  pafl  fervices. 
Dalrymple,  Ap.  part  ii.  p.  1,  2.  From  thefe 
letters  it  appears,  that  William,  difgufted  with 
Sunderland's  crooked  ways,  hefitated  about 
confenting  to  his  return  to  England. 

moderate 
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moderate  and  conciliating  meafures  which  had  lately  been  adopted  CHAP, 
by  the  king,  and  utterly  deftroyed  all  confidence  in  the  promifes 
which  he  afterwards  made  when  driven  to  extremity.  The  impru- 
dence of  James  was  no  lefs  confpicuous  than  his  bad  fortune.  His 
conceffions  were  made  with  a  referve  which  fomented  the  diftruft  of 
his  friends.  He  promifed  to  call  a  parliament,  but  alleged  as  a 
reafon  for  delaying  it,  the  confufion  and  the  difturbances  which 
prevailed  while  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  army  were  in  Eng- 
land j  though  it  was  evident,  that,  if  he  extricated  the  nation  from 
them  by  military  exertions,  he  rauft  find  himfelf  in  a  fituation  more 
than  ever  fuperior  to  the  power  of  parliament.  The  fufpenfion  of 
the  bifhops  was  taken  off;  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  diffolved ; 
the  charters  of  corporations  reftored  in  their  ancient  form.  But  the 
king  ftill  exprefled  himfelf  in  terms  of  fuch  referve  and  hefitation 
with  refpeft  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Roman  catholics,  itfelf  the 
moft  offenfive  meafure,  as  well  as  the  fource  of  all  the  other  offen- 
five  meafures  which  he  purfued,  that  there  feemed  no  ground  to 
rely  upon  his  promifes,  or  to  hope  for  a  lafting  reformation  of 
government. 

The  unchangeable  tenor  of  the  king's  conduct  exhibited  a  pal- 
pable contradiction  to  the  promifes  he  made,  and  to  the  refolutions 
he  profefled.  One  Hale,  a  clergyman,  confiderable  only  by  the 
odium  he  had  incurred  for  reading  the  declaration  of  indulgence,. 
was  now  promoted  to  the  dignity  and  the  lucrative  emoluments  of 
the  fee  of  Oxford.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  baptifed  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  the  pope,  repre- 
fented  by  his  nuncio,  flood  as  godfather. 

Difgufted  at  the  infincerity  and  infatuation  of  the  king,  and 
entirely  excluded  from  his  confidence,  many  of  thofe  who  had 
hitherto  faithfully  adhered  to  his  perfon,  found  themfelves  com- 
pelled to  encourage  the  interference  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  far 
as  it  was  neceffary,  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  conftitution,  though 

nothing 
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The  declara- 
tion of  the 
prince  of 
Orange. 
Oftober  10, 
j688. 


C  vrn  P*  not^^ng  was  farther  from  their  intention  than  to  raife  him  to  the 
throne.  The  fluctuation,  timidity,  and  weaknefs'of  the  king,  when 
his  affairs  became  more  defperate,  fupprefled,  in  a  great  meafure, 
that  pity  which  follows  dignity  afibciated  with  misfortune;  The 
precipitate  defertion  of  his  dominions  ftruck  his  friends'  with  afto- 
nifhment  and  confufion,  fulfilled  the  wifhes  of  his  enemies,  and 
accornplifhed,  % without  the  effufion  of  blood,  the  mod  important 
revolution  that  occurs  in  the  annals  of  England. 

The  prince  of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  fifth  of  November 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Before  he  left  Holland 
he  published  a  declaration,  reprefenting  the  grievances  of  the  Englifh 
nation  under  the  government  of  James.  That  all  ordinary  remedies 
having  been  ineffectual  to  obtain  redrefs,  he  had  thought  fit  to  go 
over  to  England,  with  fuch  a  force  as  was  fufficient  to  defend  him 
from  the  violence  of  evil  counfellors,  and  that  the  defign  of  his 
expedition  was  to  obtain  a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  He  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  conqueft ;  and  faid,  that  he  had  no  other 
defign,  than  to  procure  a  fettlement  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  fubje£t,  upon  fo  fure  a  foundation,  that  there  might  be  no  danger 
of  the  nation  relapfing  into  the  like  miferies  hereafter ". 

Two  queftions  naturally  occur  with  refpeft  to  this  declaration,  and 
the  folution  of  them  materially  affedts  the  character  of  the  prince  of 
Orange: 

i.  How  far  is  it  confident  with  truth,  or  does  it  contain  a  fair 
reprefentation  of  fadts?  2.  Was  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  in  accepting  the  crown,  confident  with  the  promifes  and 
engagements  of  his  declaration  ? 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  fa&s  with  refpe£t  to  the 

grievances  which  are  enumerated  in   the  prince's  declaration,  are 

1  mifreprefented,  or  exaggerated.    In  one  inftance  only,  the  declaration 

of  the  prince  may  feem  liable  to  the   charge  of  falfehood   and 


Journ.  Commons,  vol.  x* 
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calumny ;  namely,  in  what  refpefts  the  fuppofititious  birth  of  the  c 
prince  of  Wales.  ^Whether  William  really  believed  this,  whether, 
from  a  mifreprefentation  of  circumftances  communicated  to  him  by 
his  correfpondents  in  England,  and  the  influence  of  ambition  which 
infenfibly  warps  the  mind,  he  did  not  fufpe£t  that  an  impofture  was 
intended  by  his  father-in-law,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 
The  guilt  alleged  was  of  fo  bafe  and  atrocious  a  nature,  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  fet  his  hand  to  it,  without  an  accurate  examination 
of  the  evidence,  and  a  full  convi&ion  of  its  being  well  founded. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  bigotry  of  James  excited  ftrong  fufpicions 
of  his  proteftant  fubje&s,  and  of  the  princefs  Anne,  that  he  in- 
tended to  impofe  a  fuppofititious  child,  to  prevent  the  fucceffion  of 
his  proteftant  heirs a3.  To  any  perfon  who  now  examines  the  evi- 
dence of  this  fufpicion,  it  will  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time 
fufficient  to  have  induced  the  convi&ion  of  an  unprejudiced  mind. 
It  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  William  viewed  it  in  the  fame 
light,  as  he  never  admitted  or  encouraged  any  inquiry  with  refpedt 
to  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which,  if  it  had  been  rendered 
even  doubtful,  muft  have  fortified  his  title  to  the  throne.  The 
ftrong  attachment  of  the  nation  to  hereditary  right,  and  the  indif- 
penfable  neceffity  of  his  afluming  the  crown,  will  be  confidered  as 
apologies  for  the  condudt  of  William  in  this  inftance,  by  thofe  who 
admit,  that  the  obligations  to  candour  and  probity  may  be  difpenfed 
with  in  any  cafe  whatever.  It  muft  be  matter  of  regret  to  every 
fair  mind,  to  find  fo  few  examples  in  hiftory,  of  prejudices,  however 
weak  or  pernicious,  having  been  removed  by  pure  force  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  that  hardly  one  inftance  occurs,  of  any  fignal  revolution 
in  government  having  been  accomplifhed,  without  working  upon  the 
refentments  of  the  people,  by  heightening  the  abufes  and  crimes  of 

*3  It  was  fufpe&cd,  from  the  pains  which  any  perfon  he  fhould  think  fit  to  name,  on  pur- 
James  took  to  pack  the  parliament  in  Scotland,  pofe  to  fccure  the  Roman  catholic  religion., 
that  he  had  formed  a  plan  to  obtain  authority  Life  of  CarHares,  p.  28. 
for  fettling  the  fjcceflion  of  the  crown  upon 

thofe 
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C  vnA  P'  thofe  who  fill  the  feats  of  authority,  and  who  have  an  intereft  in 
oppoiing  innovations,  however  falutary* 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  vindicating  the  confiftency  and  honour  of 
William,  from  any  impeachment  of  them,  for  his  afcending  the 
throne,  as  if  it  had  been  contrary  to  the  words  of  his  declaration,  and 
the  promifes  he  made  to  fome  of  the  confederate  princes14.  He  cer- 
tainly undertook  his  expedition  into  England  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  terminate  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  difciaimed  any 
defign  of  conqueft :  In  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his.fincerity; 
but  he  certainly  did  not  mean,  nor  wifli  it  to  be  underftood,  that 
he  would  refufe  the  crown  of  England  if  tendered  to  him,  after 
deliberation,  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  He  even  made 
ufe  of  expreffions  which  might  be  obvioufly  interpreted  to  bear  that 
fenfe,  or  to  imply  his  readinefs  to  accept  of  it.  He  faid,  he  had  no 
other  defign  in  his  undertaking,  but  to  procure  a  fettlement  of  the 
religion,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  fubjedt,  upon  fo  fure  a  founda- 
tion, that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  the  nation  relapfing  into  the 
like  miferies  hereafter.  His  elevation  to  the  throne,  however,  was 
ftill  a  matter  of  contingency :  It  was  to  depend  upon  the  conjun&ure 
of  circumftances.  To  the  commiflioners  fent  by  James,  to  treat  with 
him  about  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  he  made  propofals,  whicji, 
though  they  may  appear  arrogant,  were,  in  the  critical  fituation  of 
affairs  at  that  time,  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  procure  that  end 1$.     If 

Jameg 

14  The  prince  of  Orange,  in  a  letter  to  the  denburgh  to  King  William,  27th  Feb.  1689; 

emperor,  before  his  expedition  into  England,  Ibid. ;   alfo  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  1688; 

aflures  him,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  make  an  Jan.  1 6S9. 

attempt  upon  the  crown,  or  to  defire  to  appro-  *»  The  moll  exceptionable  articles  in  the 

priate  it  to  himfelf.     Dalrymple,  Ap.  p.  254.  propofals  made  by  the  prince,  are  the  4th 

The  fame  arguments  which  vindicate  the  and  6th,    by  which  he  fcemed  to  put  him- 

confiftency   of  William's  aftcr-conduft   with  felf  in   every  refpeft   upon    a  footing  with 

his   declaration,  remove  any  charge  of  du-  the  king ;  namely,  that  if  his  majefty  mould 

plicity  inferred  from  this  letter.    We  cannot  think  fit  to  be  in  London  during  the  fitting  of 

doubt  but  that  he  wiftied,  and  particularly  his  the  parliament,  he  (the  prince)  might  be  there 

perfonal  friends  earneftly  wifhed,    that    the  alfo,  with  an  equal  number x>f  his  guards;  and 

coorfe  of  affairs  might  bring  the  crown  within  that   a  fufficient  part  of  the  public  revenue 

his  offer.    See  Letter  of  the  Elector  of  Bran-  fhould  be  aligned  him,  for  the  fupport  and 

main- 
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James  had  accepted  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  c  **  *  p* 
would  have  kept  his  crown.  Confounded,  when  he  heard  of  the 
aflbciation  of  fo  many  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  under  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  the  defertion  of  his  own  family;  diftrufting 
his  army,  and  ftiil  inflexibly  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  he  chofe  rather  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
France ;  and  left  his  people  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  hardly  referred  any 
other  alternative,  by  which  the  purpofe  of  the  prince's  declaration 
could  be  obtained,  than  putting  the  crown  upon  his  head, 

maintenance  of  his  troops,  till  the  fitting  of  *    mands  co&ld  infiire  die  purpofe  of  his  expedE* 
free  parliament.     It  is  evident,  however,  that    tioa« 
aothinj  fliort  of  a  compliance  with  thefe  de- 
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EJe&s  of  the  Departure  of  James.— The  Peers  in  London  addrefs  th$ 
Prince  to  ajfume  the  Adminiftration  of  Government. — He  waits  forfomr 
Tejlimony  of  the  Approbation  of  the  Commons.— Summons  the  Members 
who  bad  ferved  in  Parliament  during  the  Reign  of  Charles  IL—7%9 
meet. — Addrefs  him  to  call  a  Convention. — He  complies  with  their  De- 
fire. — Conduit  of  the  Prince  previous  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Convention.—* 
His  A8s  of  Government. — Elections.— The  Convention  meets^Addreffes  the 
Prince. — A  Letter  from  Ring  James  rejeffed. — General  View  of  the  Com- 
mons concerning  the  State  of  the  Nation. — Debates  of  the  Commons  concern- 
ing the  fettling  of  the  Government. — Final  Refolution. — Debates  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  concerning  the  fettling  of  the  Government. — Refolutions  and  Vote.— 
The  Queftion  concerning  the  original  Contrail. — Refolutions  and  Vote.— 
The  Commons  avoid  any  farther  Meafures  for  fettling  the  Government. — 
The  Lords  propofe  Amendments  upon  the  Refolutions  of  the  Commons.— 
Obfcrvations.— Conference  between  the  two  Hou/es.—Caufes  which  con- 
Jlrained  the  Lords  to  concur  with  the  Commons. — Difcontents  and  Tumults 
of  the  People. — Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — of  the  Princefs  of 
Orange — of  the  Princefs  Anne. — Ejfetts  of  them  —The  Lords  concur 
with  the  Votes  of  the  Commons — and  fettle  the  Crown  on  William  and 
Mary. — Bill  of  Rights.— Alteration  of  the  Oaths. — EffeSts  of  the  Revo- 
lution with  refpeSl  to  the  Conftitution. 

CHAP.  HPHE  departure  of  James  produced  a  fudden  alteration  in  the 
L  lX'_    _F      JL     views  and  the  hopes  of  every  party.     The  affe&ion  and  con- 
Effcdbfofthe  fidence  of  his  friends  were  daggered  by  a  defertion,  for  which  they 
departure  of    were  not  prepared.     All  their  plans,  for  accomplishing  a  reconcili- 
ation  between  the  king  and  his  offended  fubjedts,  were  entirely  dis- 
concerted, and  the  hopes  of  fettled  government  removed  to  a  great 
diftance.     In  proportion    to  the  tlepreffion  and  embarrafTment  of 

the 
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tfhe  adherents  of  James,  the  fpirits  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  c 

friends  were  elated,  and  their  profpe&s  became  more  flattering  and 

r     ,  1688. 

cxteniive  • 

The  peers,  who  were  in  London,  met  at  Weftminfter  on  the  JJjjJ^"1 

twenty-fifth  of  December,  and,  after  figning  the  aflbciation  drawn  drefs  the 

_  •  n  1  «      «•   1     1  .  n  ^  r>    P"nce  to  af- 

wp  at  Exeter,  unanimoufly  addrefled  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  af-  fume  the  ad- 
fume  the  adminiftration  of  government,  and  to  write  circular  let-  govcmmeHt? 
tera  to  all  the  different  bodies  of  electors,  requefting  them  to  chufe 
reprefentatives,  to  meet  at  Weftminfter  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  Ja- 
nuary one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate concerning  the  final  fettlement  of  the  nation  \  This  addrefs 
was  not  more  acceptable  to  the  prince,  than  other  refolutions  of  the 

lords,  which  removed  the  principal  obftrudtions  to  fuch  a  plan  of  i-j 

fettling  the  nation,   as  he   might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  defire.  '  \\*& 

They  unanimoufly  refufed  to  receive  a  letter  left  by  king  James, 
containing  an  apology  for  his  departure  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  de- 
clined making  any  inquiry  into  the  evidence  of  the  birch  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  *.  By  thefe  refolutions,  they  opened  a  plain  and 
direft  path  to  that  important  conclufion,  upon  which  the  revolution 
was  founded,  namely,  that  there  was  a  demife  of  the  crown,  or 
abdication  of  the  government  Some  of  the  lords,  precipitately 
moved,  that  the  crown  was  vacant;  and  that  the  princefs  of 
Orange  fhould  be  declared  queen;  but  the  oppofition  which  this 
motion  received,  both  from  the  friends  of  her  hufband,  and  from  the 
few  who  were  (till  attached  to  the  intereft  of  king  James,  pre-* 
vented  that  celerity  of  decifion,  which  could  hardly  have  laid  the 
foundation  "of  a  quiet  and  permanent  fettlement  \ 

1  CJarendon's  Diary,  December.  Ihops,  except  Compton  of  London,   refufed 

-*  The  number  of  peers  who  met  at  Weft-  to  fign  the  aflbciation.     The  lords  i/Tued  an 
xninfter  appears  to  have  been  about  feventy :  order  by  their  own  authority,  for  all  papiils 
<hey  increafed   afterwards,   in  the  courfe  of  to  depart  from  London  and  Weftminflcr. 
thefe  previous  deliberations,  to  ninety*    The  3  Clarendon's  Piary,  December, 
duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  4  Ibid. 
Jtfotticgham,  lord  Wharton,  and  all  the  hi- 
fi  e  2  The 
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CHAP. 
JX. 

u.       * 

1 6-38. 
He  wairs  for 
fomc  te!H- 
mony  of  the 
approbation 
of  thelcom- 
xnons. 

23d  Dec, 
Summons  the 
members  who 
had  fcrved  in 
parliament 
during  the 
reign  of 
Charles  II. 


They  meet, 
26th  Dec. 


The  prince,  attentive  to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution*  as  far  as  it 
was  poflible  to  obferve  them,  during  the  prefent  ceflation  of  execu- 
tive authority,  deferred  his  acceptance  of  the  government,  till  he  af- 
forded the  commons  an  opportunity  of  cxprelfing  their  concurrence 
with  the  addrefs  of  the  lords.  He  called  together  all  tbofe  perfons 
who  had  ferved  in  any  of  the  parliaments  of  Charles  IL,  and  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  requefting  their  ad- 
vice  upon  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation.  The  reftri&ing  his  invi- 
tation to  the  members,  who  had  fat  in  parliament  during  the  reign 
of  Charles,  was  differently  interpreted,  according  to  the  influence  of 
political  prejudices  and  connexions.  By  fome  it  was  cenfured,  aa 
equally  partial  and  impolitic :  by  others  it  was  confidered,  as  a  be* 
coming  teftimony  of  that  refpeft  which  the  prince  entertained  for  the 
purity  of  the  conftitution  \  The  members  of  the  parliament  of  James, 
it  was  aflerted,  could  not  be  confidered  as  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, becaufe  they  had  been  ele&ed,  under  illegal  and  arbitrary  al- 
terations upon  the  charters  of  the  boroughs.  Their  perfonal  con- 
duct alfo  appeared  blamable,  becaufe  they  had  exceeded  in  their  con- 
ceflions  to  prerogative  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign ;  though 
fome  atonement  they  certainly  had  made  to  their  conftituents^  by 
that  firm  refiftance  to  the  difpenfing  power,  which  proved  the  caufe 
of  their  diflblution. 

Agreeably  to  the  defire  of  the  prince,  about  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  commons6,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  London,  met  at  Weftminfter  upon  the  day  appointed,  when  the 
prince  addrefled  them  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  and  entreated  their  advice 
with  refpeft  to  the  beft  method  of  purfuing  the  ends  of  his 
declaration;  namely,  to  obtain  a  free  parliament  j  to  fecure  the 
proteftant  religion  j  and  the  ancient  laws  and  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom. 


s  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 


f  Reretoy,  p.  303. 


The 
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The  members  of  the  commons  unanimoufly  adopted  the  refolu-  c  HA  P^ 
tions  of  the  lords.     They  thanked  the  prince  for  having  expofed   «       «'"     ' 
his  perfon  in  prefervation  of  their  religion  ;  they  figned  the  aflbcia-  Addrefs  him 
tion  of  adherence  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  fummon  a  convention  vcnti0ii. 
to  meet  on  the  twenty- fecond  of  January  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighty-nine 7. 

The  prince,  in  compliance  with  the  addrefs  of  the  lords,  and  of  He  complied 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  commons,  iffued  circular  letters  for  the  S2fir€t-Cir 
meeting  of  the  convention,  and  affumed  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  was  neceflary  for  the-purpofes  recommended    to 
him. 

During  the  interval  between  the  fummons  and  the  meeting  of  the  Condua  of 
convention,  many  bf  the  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  attended  l^noMto 
the  levee  of  the  prince  of  Orange.     He  received  them  with  civility,  tJle  meetlnS 
but  with  referve ;  and,  by  avoiding  the  appearance  of  prediledion  vcntion. 
for  any  party,  he  gave  no  occafion  for  offence  or  jealoufy,  which 
might  have  marred   that  unanimity,  upon  which  the  happy  fettle- 
ment   of  the  nation  depended*.      Some   of    the  bifhops    and  to- 
nes exprefTed  their  difTatisfa&ion,    upon  account  of  that  attention 
and  refpedr,  which  the  prince  fhewed  to  the  proteftant  diflenters* 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  in  this  inftance,  he  did  any  thing, 
more  than  what  was  required  by  the  di&ates  of  prudence,  and  the 
common   rules  of  politenefs9.     He  was  juftly   applauded  for   his 
caution  in   declining  to   enter  into  converfation    upon    any  fpecifie 
plan  for  fettling  the  government ;   though  fome  perfons,  who  were 
intruded  with  the  management  of  his  bufinefs,    feemed   anxious 
to  difcover  the  opinions  and  inclinations*  of  the  Englifli  nobility, 
'who  daily  reforted  to  him  under  the   pretext  of  compliment,  or 
bufinefs  lo.     It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  particular  expreflions 
and  arguments,  which  were  afterwards  cenfured  as  new  and  uncon- 

7  Journ.  Commons,  26th  December.  *  Letter  to  the  Convention. 

J  Echard,  vol.  iii.  *>  Buckingham's  Works,  vol.  ii. 

ftitutional, 


i688. 
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c  HA  P.  fUtutional,  in  the  courfc  of  debates  in  the  convention  parliament, 
were  firfl  introduced  in  thefe  private  conferences,  by  fome  of  the 
mod  zealous  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ". 

Mr.  Bentinck  and  Mn  Sydney  were  the  perfons  who  privately 
poflefled  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  The  former  had  merited  his 
early  favour  by  fingular  evidences  of  attachment  to  his  perfon,  and 
acquired  his  efteem  by  tried  faithfulnefs  and  capacity  in  bufinefs  ". 
The  latter  had  long  refided  in  Holland,  had  been  privy  to  the  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  prince  and  his  friends,  and  advifed  him  in 
every  ftep  he  had  taken,  for  interpofing  publicly  in  the  affairs  of 
England.  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury,  Not- 
tingham, Danby,  Lords  Mordaunt,  Delamere,  admiral  Herbert,  and 
Mr,  Ruflel,  were  all  diftinguifhed  by  particular  marks  of  the  prince's 
attention  ,3. 

Hisaasof         The  few  ads  of  government,  exercifed  by  him,  previous  to  the 

govermnen.  meetjng  0f  tjje  convention,  had  a  provident  refpeS  to  his  owa 
future  fuccefs,  as  well  as  to  the  fafety  of  the  nation.     He  publifhed 

30th  Dec  a  declaration,  giving  authority  to  all  fheriffs,  juftices  of  peace,  and 
other  officers  who  were  not  papifts,  and  who  had  received  their 
commiffions  before  the  firft  of  December,  to  continue  in  office. 
He  ient  orders  to  the  city,  to  fufpend  the  oaths,  ufually  adminis- 
tered to  the  members,  when  elected  into  the  common  council. 
A  few  regiments,  under  the  command  of  officers  fecretly  attached 
to  James,  were  difbanded;  and,  that  the  army  might  fuftain  no 
material  diminution,  the  private  men  were  incorporated  into  (land- 
ing regiments  of  unfufpe&ed  fidelity  to  the  prince.     To  difcharge 

11  Clarendon's  Diary,  January.  danger.      As  Toon  as  he  recovered,  he  at-' 

12  Mr,  Bentinck  attended  the  prince  cf  tended  his  mafter  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Orange,  during  his  illnefs  in  the  fmall-pox,  was  always  near  his  perfon.  He  was  fent  to 
for  the  fpace  of  fixteen  days  and  nights,  ad-  Brandenburg  to  communicate  to  the  elector, 
miniftered  to  him  all  his  medicines  and  food,  the  prince's  intended  expedition  to  England* 
and  never  moved  from  his  bed.  Immediately  and  was  principally  trufted  with  directing  the 
after  the  prince's  recovery,  he  fell  fick  of  the  preparations  for  it.  Life  of  William,  vol  i. 
fame  dillemper,    and  was    in    the    greateft  p.  6j.  ■*  Buroct. 

the 
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the  arrears  of  the  army,  and  to  remove  every  caufe  of  difcon-  c  H  A  V. 

tent,  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds  was  borrowed  from  an  aflb-   *  ^ 

— ^  1680 

ciation  of  citizens.     The  alacrity  and  readinefs  with  which  it  was  8th  January* 

granted,  yielded  the  prince  a  pleafing  earneft  of  the  good  wifhes 

and  friendly  affiftance   of  the   metropolis.     Many   of  the  failors 

having  deferted   upon  account  of  the  irregular  payment  of  their 

wages,  a  proclamation  was  publiflied,  tendering  a  free  pardon  and   t^±  j^; 

payment  of  arrears,    to   fuch  as  returned  to  the  fervice   of  their 

country.     To  remove  every  appearance  of  undue  influence  upon 

ele&ors,   all  the  regiments  were  commanded  to  march  from  the 

counties  and  towns  where  eledions  were  to  be  held.     An  order  was  5th  J*0* 

publiflied  to  control  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs,  and  to  prevent 

all  publications  containing   falfe  and    malicious   reprefentations   of 

characters  and  meafures,  and  tending  to  difturb  the  public  peace  '*• 

.  By  the  variety  and  wildnefs  of  thofe  proje&s  of  government  which 

daily  iflued  from  the  prefs,  without  falling  under  this  prohibition, 

the  minds  of  the  people  were  now  wound  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 

curiofity  and  impatience,  concerning  the  important  event  referred  to 

the  decifion  of  the  convention. 

The  ele&ions  of  the  members  for  the  convention  were  carried  on  Eleaion- 
without  diforder  or  violence.  The  remembrance  of  the  grievances, 
which  the  nation  had  endured  under  James,  was  recent;  the  fuccefs  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  a  confidence  in  his  virtues,  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  many  of  the  electors.  Several  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs  had  fixed  their  choice  immediately  after  the  fummons 
for  a  meeting  of  parliament  by  James,  profefledly  called  for  the 
purpofe  of  redreffing  grievances*  and  to  that  choice  they  now 
adhered  '\ 

The  grand  convention  met  at  Weftminfter  on  the  twenty-fecond  Convention 
t>f  January  one  thoufand   fix  hundred  and   eighty-nine.      In  the 
houfe  of  lords*  the  marquis  of  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Danby  were 

»*  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  zof  ,s  Burner. 

competitors 


meet:. 


1689. 
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competitors  for  the  office  of  fpeafcer,  and  the  former  was  preferred.  la 
the  lower  houfe,  Mr.  Powk^was  uaanimoully  chofen ,6.  A  letter  was 
prefented  from  the  prince  of  Orange  to  both  houfes,  in  which  he,* 
mentioned  the  endeavours  he  had  ufed  to  promote  the  peace  and 
fafety  of  the  nation  j  and  recommended  to  them,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  firm  fecurity  for  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  That 
no  interruption  might  be  given  to  aa  happy  and  lafting  fettlement, 
he  reprefented  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  proteftant  intereft,  in 
Ireland,  which  required  large  and  fpe-edy  fuccours.  He  recommended 
to  their  particular  friendfhip  and  affiftance,  the  States  of  Holland,  by 
whom  he  had  been  enabled  to  undertake  fuch  an  expenfive  and  ha- 
zardous expedition,  for  the  deliverance  of  England ,7. 
Addreflesthe       Both  houfes  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  prince,  for  the 

prince* 

fervices  he  had  rendered  the  nation ;  and  prayed  that  he  would  af- 

fume  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  that  he  would  take  particular 

care  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Ireland  ". 

A  letter  from       A  letter  from  king  James  was  fent,  by  lord  Prefton,  to  both  houfes 

fa  "   of  parliament.    The  commons  rejected  it,  unopened.    The  lords  ex* 

amined  the  meflfenger  who  received  it  from  lord  Melfort,  but  no 

notice  was  taken  of  it  afterwards  l\ 

S^ewm^       Upon  the  28th  of  January,  the  lower  houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a 

mons,  con-      committee,  to  take  into  confideration  the  ftate  of  the  nation.     From 

ftate  of  the      the  opportunities,  which  had  occurred,  of  difcovering  the  privatt 

opinions  of  men  of  every  party  and  ftation,  concerning  the  van* 

ous  proje&s  for  fettling  the  government,  the  members  of  the  con-* 

vention  well  underftood,  that  the  general  tenor  of  national  fenti* 

xnents  run  againft  innovations;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  reftora* 

tion  of  James  appeared,  even  to  thofe  who  were  attached  to  his  fa-* 

mily,  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  alarming  and  dangerous.      But 

1  though  a  great  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons  were  difpofed  to 

Jet  afide  James,  yet  it  was  evident  that  this  meafure  muft  have  been 

16  Journ.  Lords  tad  Commons,  22d  Jan.  «»  Ibid. 

*7  Ibid.  ■*  Joiirn.  Lords,  4th  Feb* 

attended 


nation. 
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IX. 


attended  with  unfurmountable  difficulties,  if  conduced  with  a  rigid  CHAP, 


refpe£t  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  or  even  with  that  deliberation 

•  •  1689* 

which  juftice  feemed  to  require,  in  common  cafes,  relative  to  the 

property,  or  character,  of  individuals.  If  the  convention  could  aflume 
it,  as  a  preliminary  propofition,  that  the  throne  was  already  vacant, 
it  would  not  only  carry  them  forward  to  an  advanced  ftage  of  the 
bufinefs,  but  cut  off  many  objections  and  embarraffments,  which 
rauft  of  neceflity  cramp  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  expofe  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  nation  to  great  delay  and  hazard.  It  feems  therefore  to 
have  been  a  refolution,  tacitly  adopted  by  the  lower  houfe,  not  to 
agitate  any  previous  queftions,  which  might  lead  to  a  difcuffion  of  the 
competency  of  their  judicial  power,  in  any  cafe  relative  to  the  con- 
dud  of  the  king ;  but  rather  to  proceed  as  if  thefe  had  been  already 
decided,  and  to  employ  their  deliberations  for  re-eftabli(hing  a  go- 
vernment, which  had  ceafed  or  expired,  from  the  voluntary  renun- 
ciation of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  had  been  intruded  *°. 

Mr.  Dolben,  who  opened  the  debate,  propofed  to  confine  his  Debates  of  the 
views  to  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  without  entering  into  the  coafidera-  cemin^thc0" 
tion  of  remedies  for  the  misfortunes  in  which  it  was  involved.     The  {^S^l^ 

government. 

propofition  he  afTumed,  as  the  ground  of  his  arguments,  was,  that  a 
demife  of  government  had  happened.  He  maintained,  agreeably  to 
the  fignification  of  the  original  word  from  which  it  was  derived,  that 
not  only  the  natural  death  of  the  perfon  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  but  fuch  a  condudt  as  was  produ&ive  of  the  fame  ef- 
fects, or  an  interruption  and  difcontinuance  of  its  fund  ions,  ought, 
in  drift  propriety,  to  be  interpreted  a  demife.  By  the  departure  of 
the  king,  who  had  carried  off  the  great  feal,  the  formal  inftrument  of 
all  legal  proceedings,  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice  had  expired,  and  all 
public  bufinefs  was  at  a  (land.  The  examples  of  former  times,  upon 
emergencies  fimilar  to  what  had  now  happened,  removed  the  ob- 
jection of  novelty  againft  the  do&rine  he  maintained,  and  the  refo- 
lution which  he  wifhed  to  found  upon  it.     The  refignation  of  the 

xo  See  Speeches  of  Serjeant  Maynard,Harbcard,  Trcby.     Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  12,  &c. 

F  f  crown 
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crown  by  Edward  the  fecond,  though  conftratned  fcy  tmpri&mmetrt 
and  menaces;  the  flight  of  Edward  the  fourth,  though  necefiary  t& 
9*  his  perfonal  fafety;  were  pronounced  by  the  ableft  lawyers  to  be  a 
demife  of  the  crown,  and  followed  with  all  the  e8c£fcs,  which  a  na- 
tural demife  mud  have  produced  M. :  t 

It  was  argued  by  others,  that  the  negled  of  duty  and  the  defer- 
tion  of  government,  were  terms,  which  conveyed  too  foft  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  mifcondu&  of  James.     The  man  who  negledts  the 
duties  of  his  office  through  indolence  and  diffipation,  or  relinquMhes 
it  through  timidity,  is  equally  incapable  and  unworthy  of  traft. 
But  the  man  who  betrays  truft,  and  employs  the  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities he  enjoys,  to  fubvert  the  very  ends  for  which  they  were  be- 
llowed, has  reached  the  moft  confummate  pitch  of  depravity.     The 
mal-adminiftration  and  criminality  of  the  late  king,  juftified  the 
higheft  degree  of  public  indignation  and  legal  refentment*      The 
innumerable  ads  of  tyranny  of  which  they  had  been  witnefies, 
and  under  which  many  of  them  had  fuffered,  indicated  not  only 
an  incapacity  for  government*  but  a  fpirit,  repugnant  to  the  con* 
ftitution  of  England,  and  bent  upon  its  46ftru£tion.     No  prince 
had  eter  maintained  more  extravagant  ideas  of  monarchical  pre- 
rogatives, than  James  the  firft  of  England,  yet  even  he  never  pre* 
fumed  to  exalt  them  above  the  authority  of  law;  but  folemnly  de* 
clared,  in  parliament,   "  that  the  moment  a  king  breaks  in  upon  the 
44  laws,  he  ceafes  to  be  a  king "."     What,  but  a  confidence  in  the 
fupremacy  of  the  law,  as  controlling  the  will,  and  binding  the  hands 
tif  the  prince  himfelf,  had  defeated  the  obftinate,  though,  as  it  now 
appeared,  the  wife  druggies  againft  the  order  of  fucceffion,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  prefent  prince  ?     As  often  as  the  malignant  fpirit  of 
popery  had  been  delineated,  and  the  fatal  event  of  this  day  predicted, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  the  bill  of  exdufion,  as  often  it  had  been 
replied,  <4  that  the  king  of  England  was  only  the  minifter,  and  not 
44  the  mafter,  of  the  laws;  and  that  the  adminiftration  of  government 

**  Grey's  Dcbatct,  vol.  ix*  ••  Speech  of  Sir  G.  Treby.    Ibid. 

i  44  could 
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*  could  be  vetted  ia  proteftanta  alone,  Mid  managed  only  for  the 
**  intereft  of  the  proteftaat  religion  *•"  The  removal  of  the  king  to 
France,  difcovered  a  difpofitioxi  alienated  fronr  his  fuhjeds;  and  his  re- 
turn, and  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  if  accomplifhed  by  the  affiftance  of 
fuch  an  ally,  mull  be  attended  with  the  flavery  of  his  native  kingdom  *\ 

The  imbecility  of  argument,  and  the  coldnefs  of  affe&ion,  with 
which  the  friends  of  James  fupported  His  caufe,  in  the  lower  houfe, 
were,  no  left  than  the  zeal  and  number  of  hit.  opponents,  an  evidence 
of  the  defperate  fituation  of  his  affairs.  Their  arguments  referred 
principally  to  the  preliminary  queftion,  which  was  taken  for  granted 
by  thofe  who  fpoke  on  the  other  fide ;  namely,  "  Whether  the  con- 
"  vention  had  powers  adequate  to  fuch  an  important  deeifion,  as  that 
a  of  finding  the  throne  vacant  V\ 

There  were  a  few,  who  denied  the  poJBbtlity  of  fuch  an  event  as  the 
demHe  of  the  crown,  in  an  hereditary  monarchy.    Could  the  inter- 
ference of  the  convention,  or  the  united  authority  of  all  the  ele&ors 
iq>  the  kingdom  violate  the  afttura}  and  cftahlUhed  order  of  defcent? 
The  attempt,  if  fucee&fiil  in  this  iriftancc,  would  fuggeft  inferences 
of  extenfrve  aqd  alarming  application;  and  {hake  all  the  ftcurities, 
which  the  k^  had  given  to  individuals,  fot  the  prefervation  of  their 
rights  and  property  *•  But  even  thofe,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate, 
maintained  the  principles  of  the  tones,  exprefled  the  moft  pointed 
eenfure  of  the  mal^adniimftradon  and  mifcondoAof  the  late  king; 
and  the  qioft  forward  defire  tb  purfuc  fuch  meafitra,  as  might  effibdti* 
ally  prevent  his  return  to  power.    Afie&ed  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the 
injuries  they  had  fuftataed  under  his  arbitrary  government,  juftly 
apprehenfive  of  the  continuance  and  increafe $£  them,  if  he  fliould 
again  afcend  the  throne,  they  hafoned,  without  a  ferupulous  attach- 
ment to  forms,  to  pronounce  a  feutenet,  ^bich  his  demerit  juftified, 
and  their  own  fafety  mdifpenfably  required,    B\jt>  though  the  majority 
of  the  houfe  might  be  perfuaded,  upon  an  extraordinary  occafion,  to 
deviate  from  cptnmon  fowns,  yet  it  waa  evident  that  it  would  give  a 

*'  Speech  of  Sir  G.  Trcbjr.  Grey '♦  JHhut*,  ?*l.  |x.     **  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.      **  Ibid, 

F  f  2  greater 
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c  HtvA  P"  g1*41**  weight  to  their  refolutions,  if  any  precedent  could  be  found, 

I,  u  9 


ft689 


exa&ly  fuited  to  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  remedy 
propofed .  None  of  (he  examples,  cited  from  the  Englifh  hiftory,  were 
conformed,  in  every  circumftance,  to  the  event  which  now  engaged 
their  deliberation.  Richard  the  iecond  was  perfonally  apprehended 
by  the  barons,  and  fpecifically  charged  with  offences,  not  only  againft 
the  date,  but  againft  individuals ;  and  he  had  fubfcribed  an  inftru- 
ment,  formally  refigning  the  crown.  Edward  the  fourth,  and  Henry 
the  fixth,  fled  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  and  abdicated  the 
government  by  compulfion.  To  remove  the  doubts  of  thofe,  who 
obje&ed  to  the  novelty  and  temerity  of  excluding  James  from  re- 
turning to  the  throne,  Mr.  Somers,  with  great  addrefs,  dire&ed  the 
attention  of  the  houfe  to  a  foreign  tranfa&on,  which,  as  it  had  been 
fuggefted  by  a  fituation  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of  England,  fo  it  ex- 
hibited an  example  of  the  moft  Aiccefeful  plan  of  fettling  a  govern* 
ment,  diftnrbed  and  interrupted,  by  the  bigotry  and  defertion  of  the 
fupreme  magiftrate*6.  Sigifmund,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den, had,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  become  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
man catholic  religion.  His  future  fiibje&s,  like  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  looked  forward;  with  difmai 
apprehenfions,  to  a  fucceflion  fo  threatening  to  the  interefts  of  their 

*J9*-  religion.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  their  f^acs  were  in  fbme  miea-> 
fure  removed,  and  their  allegiance  engaged,  \by  the  moftfolemn  de- 
clarations-of  Sigifmund,  that  he  would  maintain  the  laws  and  reli- 
gion of  Sweden.  Regardleft  of  thefe,  he  ftill  profecuted  the  inftiga?- 
tions  of  bigotry,  ere&ed  a  popifli  church  in  the  capital,  conferred 
offices  of  the  higheft  truft  upon  Roman  catholics,  and  ptrt  his  gam- 
ions  into  their  bands.  The  alarm  of  his  fubjeds  now  rofe  to  the 
higheft  pitch:  All  ranks  of  men  united  to  defend  their  religion  and 
laws,  and  to  avenge  the  treachery  of  their  fovereign.     Sigifmund 

1607:  fuddenly  fled  into  Poland.  An  aflembly  of  the  States,  which  met  at 
Stockholm,  not  only  declared  that  he  had  abdicated  the  crown  tod 

*•  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix. 

govern- 
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government,  but  they  renounced  his  family,  and  fettled  the  crown  e  H  *  *• 
upon  his  uncle,  Charles,  duke  of  Sudarmania,  and  upon  his  heirs,  who  *  »  ■* 
were  proteftants  a\     The  juftice  of  this  fentence  was  applauded  by  all  * 

the  proteftant  ftates  in  Europe.  The  fimilarity  of  circumftances  re- 
commended it  to  the  imitation  of  the  Englifli  convention,  and  in- 
fured  the  approbation  of  foreign  nations a8.  As  the  conduit  of  James, 
his  profeflion  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  his  defertion  of  the 
kingdom,  exhibited  an  exadk  counterpart  to  the  charges  brought 
againft  Sigifmund ;  fo  the  following  refotutions  of  the  convention  Final  refold- 
appeared  to  be,  almoft,  a  literal  tranfcript  of  the  fentence  of  the  States 
of  Sweden ;  namely,  that  king  James  the  Second,  having  endea- 
voured to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  the  king  and  people,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
jefuits  and  other  wicked  perfons,  having  violated  the  fundamental 
hws,  and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government ;  and  that  the  throne  is  become  vacant  *'• 

Thefe  refohittons  of  the  commons  were  carried  by  Mr.  Hampden 
to  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  immediately  refolved  themfelves  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to-confider  the  ftate  of  the  nation. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  opened  the  queftion,  admitted,  for  Debates  In 

-.    "  *  !/*!••■.       i-l  ■     •    *■    tkhoufeof 

fake  of  argument,  the  fuppofttion,  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  that  lords  con* 

*?  State  Tna&»,  T.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  4*9*  who  was  an  honour,  to  his  party ;  and  in  this, 

*j  Sigifmund  the  third  had  been  elecled,  and  in  many  other  inftances,  eminently  inftru* 

during  the  reignfof  his  rather,  to  fl!  the  throne  mental  in  fcrving  the  cade  of  liberty; 

of  Poland r  by  the  intereft  of  his  mother,  who  The  word  Abdication  was  probably  borrow- 

was  of  the  royal  Sigillonian  race.    Thepreju-  ed  from  Grotius,  whofe  authority  was  often 

ilces  iniHHed  into  his  mindl  at  an^arly  period,  eked1  in  the  coorft  of  thefe  debates.    In  the* 

by  her,  were  confirmed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  following  fentence,  he  pots  a  cafe  exactly  re- 

jefuits;  and  he  became  an  avowed* convert  to  iembling  that  which  exifted  in  England  at  this 

Che  Roman* catholic  religion;    The  fimilarity  time.    "  Si  rt?  out  alius  fuis,  impmnm  ahii-. 

of  hit  character  to  that  of  James,  and  of  the  "  emvit  ant  manifefit  babtt  pr§  derelifo,  in  turn, 

foliation  of  Eng'and  to  that  of  Sweden*  mull  "  poft  id  tempns,  omnia  Ucent  qtut  in  privatum, 

naturally  have  had  a  eonfiderable  influence  -  in  "  tf <".  &c. "    Grotius.  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  ;, 

leading  to  the  conclufion  of  the  important  de-  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  fee.  9.  p.  1 50.     See  aho  lib.  ii. . 

bate  on  the  fettlement  of  the.  nation.     Thefe  cap.  7.  fee.  26. 

cuQcnmftances  defenre  to  be  recited »  in  gratis  *•  J ourn.  Commons,  2  ftth  January, 
lade  to  the  memory  of  that  illuftrious  perfon,. 

He- 
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he  might  immediately  bring  under  difcuffion  the  meafures  proper  to 

be  taken,  for  accomplifhing  the  fettlement  of  the  nation10*     Tfce 

♦ernbl9'       very  idea  of  hereditary  monarchy,  fuch  as  that  of  England,  im«- 

fettibg  the       lied  the  indefieafible  fucceffion  of  the  next  heir,  upon  the  event  of  a 
.  tuition.  * 

%vacancy.  By  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  the  conftitution,  this  was  a 
point  fixed*  and  unalterable,  and  could  not  be  fubmitted  to  the  opinion 
<o£  the  convention.  If  this  queftion  was  even  under  their  decifion,  they 
would  be  but  little  friendly  to  their  country,  who  could  wifh  to  titer 
;*he  eftabliihed  law,  and  to  introduce  dilatory  forms,  and  difputable 
qualifications,  in  fupplying  the  prefent  vacancy  of  the  throne.  It  was 
eafy  to  forefee,  that  a  departure  from  the  lineal  fucceffion  would  prove  a 
permanent  fource  of  intrigue  and  civil  commotion.  If  but  a  fingle 
precedent  for  electing  a  .king  of  England  was  eftabltfhed,  however 
peculiar  and  urgent  the  occafion,  it  would  for  ever  deftroy  the 
energy  aad  Ability  of  the  monarchy,  and  tranfmit  the  feeds  of  civil 
war  to  remote  generations,  who,  without  feeling  the  grievances  of 
which  tbf  ir  foth^rs  complained,  would  imitate  the  example,  and  fal- 
low &e  innovation,  which  they  had  introduced:  it  would  keep  alive 
diftruft  and  jealoufy  between  the  king  and  his  fubje&s.  The  former 
would  confider  himfelf,  as  but  little  interfiled  in  that  national  glory, 
which  was  not  to  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  pofterity.  The  fingl* 
objed  of  his  policy  and  influence  would  be,  to  fecure  to  himfelf,  and 
bequeath,  to  his  heirs,  the  agghmdifement  he  had  obtained  j  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  fubje&s,  confeious  of  a  power  to  overturn  or 
transfer  the  throne,  would  be  impatient  to  find  an  opportunity  or  pre- 
text for  exercifing  it»  They  would  be  ready  to  put  the  harfheft 
conftru&ion  upon  the  conduit  of  their  fovereign,  and  to  torment 
themfelves  with  imaginary  grievances.  The  fafeft  and  moft  ob- 
vious remedy,  in  the  prefent  crifis,  was,  what  the  law  had  provided, 
in  cafes  fimilar  to  it,  fuch  as  the  nonage  or  the  infanity  of  the  royal 

J*  Lords  Debates,  vol.  i.  p.  339.    Burnet,  1699. 
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Retr,  by  appointing  a  regent  to  adminifter  the  government,  in  the  c  **  A  p« 
name  and  behalf  of  the  perfofc,  itt  whom  the  rightful  authority  waft   «    ■""■'  ■■* 
inherent.      A  regency,  therefore,  was  propofed,  on  account  of  its 
analogy  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  conftitution,  as  preferable  to  any 
other  plan  of  fettling  the  government,  and  faving  the  liberties  of 
England". 

It  was  anfwered  by  the  lords,  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  the 
whigs,  that  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom  was  entirely  different  from 
that,  which  was  legally  provided  for,  by  the  temporary  fubftitution  of 
a  regent ;  nor  was  it  fair  to  fufpe<5t,  that  a  remedy  adapted  to  ex- 
traordinary circumftances,  would,  in  future,  gfrre  any  fandion  td  a 
wanton,  and  unneceflary  deviation,  from  the  eftabliftied  forms  of  the 
conftitution.     The  power  of  a  regent  was  fubfidiary  to  that  of  the 
prince,  not  exclufive  of  it:  the  authority  of  the  former  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  the  latter,  becaufe  there  was  a  natural  im«* 
poflibility,  that  a  prince,  who  was  an  infant,  or  infane,  or  abfent, 
could  exprefs  his  commands,  or  enforce  obedience  to  them*    In  the 
prefent  cafe  it  was   evident,   that  the  authority  of  a  regent  muft 
operate,  to  the*  detriment  and    fubverfion   of  the  authority   upon 
which  it  was  grafted*      It   hung  out  a  fignal  to  the  fa&ious  and 
difcontented,  who  would  never  want  an  opportunity  for  embroiling  the. 
nation,  and  exercifing  their  mifchievous  paflions,  under  the  cover  of 
zeal  for  the  conftitution.   Some  would  court  the  favour  of  the  prince, 
and  others  that  of  the  regent.     Thofe,  who  could  not  find  prefer- 
ments under  the  patronage  of  the  regent,  would  embrace  more  pro-- 
mifing  hopes  of  fuccefs,  by  exerting  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  fupprefs 
the  delegated  and  fiditious,  and  to  reftore  the  original,*  and  fupreme- 
authority  of  the  State.      The  dangers,  apprehended  from  the  ex- 
ample of  ele&ing  a  monarch,   were  not  lefs  likely  to  arife,.  from 
the  propofed  expedient  of  ele&ing  a  regent.     What  difference  could 
it  make  to  the  nation,  which  of  thefe  precedents  was  preferred  here- 

"  Burnet. 

after : 
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C  Hiv  P'  *^ter :  whether  fa&ious  and  difcontented  men,  without  any  fufficient 
u.,-.^^    ground  for  juftifying  fo  violent  a  meafure,  fhould  depofe  the  prince, 
by  fetting  up  another  prince  in  his  place,  or  deprive  him  of  ac- 
tual authority,   by  flibftituting  a  regent  ?     Both    precedents  were 
equally  liable  to  imitation,  and  would  be  equally  productive  of  vio- 
lent effe&s  in  the  nation.     But,  with  refped  to  the  fituation  of 
fubjeds,  who  obeyed  a  king  in  pofleflion,  or  obeyed  a  regent,  ob- 
truded upon  the  rightful  fovereign,  the  cafe  was  not  alike  danger- 
ous.     By  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Subje&s,  who  had  fill* 
mitted  to  a  king  in  pofleflion,  were  fcreened  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  and  the  reSentrocnt  of  a  rival  who  might  finally  prove  fuccefT- 
ful.^   But,  for  thofe,  who  yielded  to  the  ufurpation  of  a  regentf 
the  law  had  provided  no  refervation  of  mercy.     If  a  regent,  fet 
up  againft  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  prince,   fhould  be  dis- 
placed by  the  re- eftablifhment  of  the  royal  authority,  all  who  had 
Supported  him,  and  held  commiflions  under  him,  would  be  expofed 
to  the  charge  of  high-treafon,  and  the  uncontrolled  vengeance  of  the 
power  they  had  difhonoured.     This  diftindtion,  adopted  by  the  law 
of  England,   was   rooted  in  the  obvious  principles  of  reaSon  and 
equity.     The  pofleflion  of  the  crown,  involving  all  the  faculties  of 
executive  authority,  was  quite  an  overmatch  for  every  mean  of  re- 
fiftance,  which  private  members  of  the  ftate  could  employ;   while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  arguments,  produced  in  Support  of  the  claim  of 
contending  rivals  for  the  throne,  were  often  too  complicated  for  the 
comprehenfion  of  men  of  ordinary  underftanding,  who  were  a£tu- 
ated  by  the  mod  upright  intentions.     But,  the  very  title  of  a  regent, 
though  he  had  obtained   the  command  of  the  revenue  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  Services  of  its  Subordinate  officers,  ftill  referred  to  an  autho- 
rity original,  and  paramount  to  itSelf.    It  SuppoSed,  that  there  exifted, 
Somewhere,   a  power,  whicti  had  a  prior  claim   to   the   allegiance 
of  the  people.     To  obey  a  regent,  atting  in  oppoiition  to  his  con- 
ftituent,  was  Such  a  palpable  violation  of  duty,  Such  a  wilful  con- 
tempt 
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tempt  of  fupreme  authority,  that  the  legiflature  never  could  imagine  c  H  A  p- 
any  circumftance  of  exculpation  or  apology,  for  thofe  to  whom  it  v- — — * 
jvas  imputed  s\ 

As  this  view  of  the  queftion  was  fupported  by  ftrength  of  argu- 
ment, fo  it  was  alfo  accommodated  to  the  prejudices  and  interefts  of 
men,  who  ufually  differed  upon  political  fubje&s.  The  moderate 
tories,  who  were  defirous  to' raife  the  princefs  of  Orange  to  the 
throne  of  her  father,  were,  upon  this  occafion,  reinforced  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  whigs,  who  deftined  the  fame  dignity  for  her 
confort  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  both  joined  in  the  vote  to  prefer  Refolutions 
a  king  to  a  regent.  This  refolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  an 
two  votes,  fifty-one  to  forty-nine.  *  29th  Jan. 

So  far  as  the  lords  had  already  proceeded  in  the  fettleraent  of  the 
nation,  they  had  not  fo  much  as  entered  upon  the  ground  which 
the  commons  had  occupied,  and  therefore  found  no  occafion  for  in- 
terfering with  their  fentiments,  or  for  expreffing  their  difTent  from 
any  part  of  the  refolutions  which  they  had  adopted.  As  if  defirous 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  field  of  contention,  they  ftill  perfevered,  in  a 
diftant  track  of  difcuflion,  to  infift  upon  the  topics,  which,  though 
conne&ed  with  the  grand  fubjeft  of  inquiry,  had  not  been  in<- 
veftigated  by  the  lower  houfe.  In  the  iflue  of  their  firft  debate, 
they  had  gained  ground  upon  the  commons,  and  anticipated  the 
remote  confequence  of  their  refolutions.  The  commons  had  only 
found  that  the  throne  was  vacant;  the  lords  determined  to  fill  it 
with  a  king.  By  a  retrograde  motion  upon  the  fecond  day, 
they  returned  to  a  ftage  of  the  bufinefs,  anterior  to  that  from 
which  the  commons  had  fet  out,  and  largely  infifted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  taken  for  granted,  in  order  to  haften  to  the 
conclufion,  that  the  king  had  abdicated  the  throne. 

The  celebrated  queftion  of  the  original  <:ontra&,  now  exercifed  The  queftion 

.  .  P  concerning 

the  ingenuity  and  the  eloquence  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  fpeakers  the  original 

contract. 
34  Burnet.    Lords'  Debates,  vol.  i. 
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in  the  upper  houfe.  In  fupport  of  the  queftion,  it  was  argued,  that 
all  power,  flowing  from  the  people,  muft  have  been  originally 
transferred  to  their  delegates  upon  certain  conditions,  formally-,; 
flipulated,  or,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe,  fuppofed.  The  oam 
30th  Jan.  of  the  king  of  England  at  his  coronation,  though  exprefled  in  more 
general  terras  than  had  been  ufed  in  ancient  times,  ftill  implied  a 
truft  committed,  or  dignity  and  influence  conveyed  to  him,  for  the 
prote&ion  and  benefit  of  his  people.  Every  oath  of  truft,  required 
of  men  before  they  entered  upon  the  execution  of  office,  was  in- 
tended, not  only  to  check  that  abufe  and  negligence,  which  eluded 
the  dete&ion  of  thofe  who  were  afie&ed  by  them,  but  alfo  to  fignify 
the  folemn  aflent  of  the  truftee,  to  the  conditions  under  which  his 
truft  was  held  j  that,  upon  the  notorious  violation  of  them,  he  might 
be  difplaced,  and  brought  to  condign  punifhment.  If  ever  the 
people  could  be  juftified  for  refuming  their  power,  and  following  the 
confequences  of  this  do&rine,  it  muft  be,  after  having  endured  the 
moft  extreme  oppreflion,  and  after  having  tried,  in  vain,  every  other 
method  of  redrefs.  If  precedents  were  wanting  to  corroborate  a 
propofition  fo  deeply  founded  in  reafon  and  neceflity,  and  fo  eflen- 
tially  connected  with  the  original  rights  of  mankind,  it  only  evinced 
the  enormity  of  their  oppreflion,  which  required  bold  and  untried 
means  of  deliverance.  Future  generations  would  revere  the  memory 
of  thofe  patriots,  who  had  exhibited  a  precedent,  fo  well  calculated  to 
admonifh  princes,  and  to  overawe  the  firft  motions  of  tyranny. 

The  arguments  oppofed  to  thefe,  were  compounded  of  the  ftale 
maxims  in  fupport  of  arbitrary  power,  and  hereditary,  indefeafible 
right,  which,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  age,  had  been  fpreading  among 
all  orders  of  men  j  that  kings  received  their  power  from  God,  and 
to  him  only  were  accountable  for  the  exercife  of  it ;  that  the  coro- 
nation bath  did  not  raife  the  king  to  the  throne,  but  found  him  al- 
ready feated  upon  it ;  nor  did  the  words  of  it  exprefs  difability  or 
forfeiture,  either  in  cafe  he  fhould  decline  to  take  the  oath,  or  violate  the 

a  obligations 
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obligations  exprefled  by  it.  Arguments,  glaringly  deficient  in  foil- 
dity,  require  every  proof  of  fincerity,  and  the  moft  regular  conformity 
in  practice  by  thofe  who  urge  them,  in  order  to  gain  patient  atten- 
tion from  thp  perfons  to  whom  they  are  addrefled.  Propofitions, 
contradidted  by  the  actions  of  the  men  who  now  undertook  the 
defence  of  them,  and  who,  in  the  fteps  they  had  already  taken,  had 
loft  fight  of  their  theories,  were  little  calculated  to  imprefs  convic- 
tion; and  the  refolution,  that  there  was  an  original  contract,  pre-  Refolutions 
vailed  by  a  majority  of  feven  votes.  Fifty-three  voted  for  it,  and  an  votc' 
fifty-fix  againft  it ". 

During  the  continuance  of  thefe  debates  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  The  com- 
the  commons,  once  and  again,  refumed  the  queftion  concerning  the  ™yfat£er 
ftate  of  the  nation.  There  were  many  who  wifhed  to  bring  their  ™e£furc?hfor 
debates  upon  this  fubjedt  to  fuch  conclufions,  as  might  contribute  to  government. 
the  extenfive  and  durable  amendment  of  the  conftitution.  They 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  moment  afforded  an  opportunity, 
which  the  revolution  of  ages  might  not  recal,  for  ereding  fences 
againft  future  oppreflion,  and  fortifying  the  liberties  of  the 
fubjeft.  There  were  fome  who  propofed,  that,  as  the  com- 
mons had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  find  the  throne  vacant,  fo  they 
ought  to  complete  their  work,  by  naming  the  perfon  who 
was  to  fucceed  to  it54.  Obvious  confiderations  of  prudence 
reftrained  the  majority  of  members  in  the  lower  houfe  from 
agreeing  to  this  propofal.  They  were  aware  of  thofe  heats  which 
would  unavoidably  arife  among  themfelves,  upon  the  difcuflion  of 
queftions  of  the  moft  delicate  nature.  They  forefaw,  that  it  would 
occafion  a  mifunderftanding  with  the  other  houfe,  which  difcovered 
no  forwardnefs  to  concur  with  the  refolutions  which  they  had 
already  adopted,  and  that  even  the  united  authority,  of  both  houfes 
of  convention,  might  be  liable  to  exception,  if  any  change  in  the 
Jaws  or  conftitution,  however  beneficial,  was  introduced  during  the 

33  Rerefby.     Lords'  Debates,  &c.  3+  Grey's  Debates.  ' 
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c  H  A  p*  abfence,  or  extin&ion,  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate.    They  were  there- 

*~ — ^ — -*    fore  of  opinion,  that  all  queftions  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the 
1689* 

conftitution,  ought  to  be  poftponed,  till  they  had  reftored  the  govern- 
ment to  its  entire  (late,  by  fupplying  that  branch  of  the  legiflature 
which  they  had  found  to  be  deficient.  They  profefled  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  afforded  them 
fufficient  fecurity,  for  his  confenting  to  whatever  laws  might  appear 
to  be  neceffary,  after  cool  deliberation,  for  bringing  the  conftitutioi* 
to  perfection.  One  important  vote  only,  during  this  interval,  was* 
pafled  by  the  commons,  which  could  give  no  offence,  nor  be  con- 
•  fidered  as  any  exception  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  arguments  now 
mentioned ;  namely,  that  popery  having  been  found  by  experience,, 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,, 
Roman  catholics  fhould  for  ever  be  excluded  from  fiicceeding  to  the 
throne w.  Upon  the  fame  principles  of  prudence,  which  induced 
them  to  abftain  from  farther  amendments,  they  were  anxious  not  to 
excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  lords,  by  taking  the  lead  in  every  part  of 
the  arduous  bufinefs  now  depending;,  and  having  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  fabric  of  government,  they  wifhed  to  leave  to  the 
other  houfe  the  merit  of  raifing  the  fuperftru&ure. 
The  lords  On  the  thirtieth   of  January,  the  committee  of  the  lords  took 

amendments  under  confideration  thofe  claufes,  in  the;  refolutions  of  the 
rSurions  of  commons,  which  laid  them  under  the  unavoidable  neceflity  of  ex- 
the  commons.  preffing  either  their  agreement,  or  diffcnt.  Had  king  James  abdi- 
cated the  throne  ?  If  he  had,  was  the  throne  confequently  vacant  ? 
After  the  full  difcuflion  of  thefe  topics  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  it 
was  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  any  new  arguments  could  be  brought 
forward,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debates,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  though 
they  lafted  for  two  days,  and  at  laft  terminated  in  thefe  two  amend- 
ments :  firft,  that,  in  place  of  abdicating  the  throne,  they 
fhould  fubftitute,  deferted  the  throne ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  claufe 
that  the  throne  had  become  vacant^  fhould  be  entirely  omitted 
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In  the  courfe  of  thefe  debates  and  votes  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  C  H  A  B* 
there  was  an  evident  partiality  to  the  principles  of  the  tories,  while, 


at  the  fame  time,  the  views  and  interefts  of  individuals  occafionally  obferva9- 
checked  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  their  principles,  and  formed  a  tlons% 
coalition  among  men  of  different  parties.  The  tories  were  difpofed 
to  prefer  a  regent  to  a  king,  and  to  admit  the  idea  of  an  original 
contract,  or  fo  aflent  to  any.  vote,  tending  to  cenfure  the  mal-admi- 
niftration  of  James  ;  but  they  did  not  chufe  to  ratify  any  conclu- 
fion,  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy,  in  an  abftradt 
view ;  and  this  they  dreaded  to  be  the  confequence  of  voting  for  an 
abdication,  or  vacancy  in  the  throne.  The  earls  of  Nottingham, 
Clarendon,  and  lord  Danby,  though  they  differed  in  their  opinions 
upon  fome  of  thefe  queftions  difcufTed,  were  equally  attached  to 
tory  principles.  The  bifhops,  almoft  without  exception,  adhered  to 
them.  Lord  Halifax  was  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  principles  of 
the  whigs.  Though  he  had  early  entered  into  a  correfpondence 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  yet  his-  fincerity  and  fteadinefs  were 
fufpe£ted,  becaufe  he  difapproved  of  his  expedition  into  England  as 
premature  j  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  he  had  accepted  a 
cQmmiffion  from  James,  to  unite  them  in  a  plan  for  compofing  the 
difcontents  of  the  nation 37.  As  if  it  had  been  with  a  view  to 
retrieve  his  intereft,  or  to  ftand  foremoft  in  favour  with  the  new 
court,  he  now  exerted  his  utmoft  abilities,  in  defence  of  the  votes  of 
the  commons.  He  moved  the  refolution  of  raifing  the  prince  of 
Orange  alone  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  combination  of  various 
interefts  for  a  while  repelled  his  fuccefs,  and  overpowered  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whigs.  The  biQiops,  though  they  had  fuffered  under 
the  tyranny  of  James,  recoiled  from  a  conclufion,  which  impeached 
their  principles  of  hereditary  right,  or  admitted  any.  interrupt  ion  of 
regal  power.  The  tories  adopted  the  fame  fentiments,  and  the  few 
who  fecretly  retained  an  affection  for  James,  or  wifhed  to  referve 

37  Burnet,  1689* 
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any  profpeft  of  fucceffion  for  his  infant  fon,  could  accomplifli  their 
defire,  only,  by  reje&ing  the  idea  of  a  vacancy  in  the  throne  5\ 
The  commons  refufed  to  admit  the  amendments  of  the  lords: 
Conferences  took  place,  which  were  managed  on  the  part  of  both 
houfes,  by  perfons  feledled  for  their  abilities ;  but  neither  of  them 
could  be  perfuaded  to  depart  from  their  refolutions  39. 
'  Conference  That  the  reader  might  be  aflifted  to  form  juft  views  of  the  prin- 
twotoufes.  ciples,  and  temper,  of  different  parties,  and  of  the  abilities  of  their 
leaders,  I  have  attempted  to  exhibit  a  compendious  view  of  the 
arguments,  which  were  employed  in  fupport  of  the  feveral  cpnclu- 
fions  now  recited.  But,  with  refped  to  the  controverfy  carried  on  in  - 
the  conferences  between  the  two  houfes,  this  attempt  tnuft  be  vain 
and  impracticable.  In  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe  debates,  conduced 
by  perfons  of  the  firft  learning  and  abilities,  and  fpun  out  with 
vexatious  prolixity,  we  meet  with  nothing  folid  to  fix  the  under- 
ftanding ;  nothing  curious  to  amufe  the  imagination;  nothing  in- 
terefting  to  animate  affe&ion40.  Were  the  rufty  volumes  of  the 
fchools  to  be  ranfacked,  they  could  not  perhaps  furnifli  a  more  co- 
pious collection  of  verbal  quibbles,  and  of  obfeure,  trifling,  and  in- 
comprehenfible  diftindtions.  The  fecret  affections  of  men  often  taint 
the  complexion  of  their  arguments ;  and  the  forefight  of  hated  con- 
clufions  betrays  them  into  the  moft  fhameful  perverfion  of  judgment. 
Both  parties  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  confequences,  deducible 
from  the  principles  about  which  they  were  contending,  and  remained 
immoveable,  either  by  arguments  or  objections,  which  referred  to  the 
principles  themfelves.  The  tories  wifhed  to  rejeCt  the  dodrine 
of  an  eleCtive  monarchy;  and  adduced  arguments,  which,  if  purfued 
♦through  all  their  confequences,  would  have  redounded  to  their  own 
reproach,  for  having  deviated  fo  far,  as  they  had  already  done,  from 
their  favourite  maxims.  The  whigs  were  afraid  of  upbraiding  them 
-w  ..  * 

y  ..'  38  Clarendon's  Diary,  January,  February.  Mr.  Sacheverel,  and  Pollexfen,  for  the  com- 

39  Thefe  conferences  were  managed  by  Mr.  mons:  By  the  earls  of  Nottingham,  Claren-        '» 

Hampden,  ferjeant  Holt,  Maynard,  fir  George  don,  Rochefter,  for  the  lords. 
*\it                                             Treby,  fir  Robert  Howard,  fir  Richard  Temple,        4°  Chandler's  Hiftory. 
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with  the  inconfiftency  of  their  conduit,  or  expofing  the  futility  of  c  H  A  p- 
their  reafonings  to  that  ridicule  which  they  deferved,  left  they  Ihould    v_— -~ *^j 
have  awakened  animofity,  at  a  period  which  required  the  moft  cordial        *    ** 
unanimity.     They  found  it  fafeft  and  moft  expedient  to  encounter 
them  with  their  own  weapons;  and  to  endeavour  to  perplex  and 
weary   them    with   the    fophiftry  and    length    of   argumentation; 
trufting,  that  fome  fortunate  contingency  might  put  a  period  to  a 
ftagnation  of  bufinefs,  fo  dangerous  in  the  prefent  crifis  of  the  na- 
tion.    Their  expedtations  were  not  difappointed ;  and  the  following 
incidents  account  for  that  fudden  change  of  fentiment,  which  took 
place  in  the  upper  houfe;  and  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  refolu- 
tions  of  the  commons,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes,  and 
oppofed  with  inflexible  obftinacy  in  their  conferences,  were  at  laft 
adopted  by  the  lords ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  ele&ed  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne41. 

1.  The  whole  attention  of  the  people  of  London  had  been  en-  Caufcs  which 

r  .  conftrained 

groffed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.     They  hftened  with  the  lords  to 
applaufe  to  every  motion  tending  to  the  fettlement  of  the  nation ;  but  Ac  rcJblu- 
difcovered  impatience  and  refentment,  when  they  heard  of  any  ob-  tl0ns  °f  lshc 
je&ion,  contrived  to  embarrafs,  or  retard,  that  defirable  event.    Curio- 
fity,  long  fufpended,  engenders  ill  humour  and  fretfulnefs ;  which 
naturally  difcharge  themlelves  upon  the  perfons,  who  are  confidered 
as  the  inftruments  of  delaying  or  difappointing  its  gratification.     The 
bold  and  direct  refolutions  of  the  commons  ;  the  dilatory,  circuitous 
plan  of  proceeding  purfued  in  the  houfe  of  lords;  the  amendments 
they  propofed,  and  the  obftinacy  and  wrangling  with  which   they 
adhered  to  them ;  left  it  no  longer  doubtful  with  the  multitude,  where  Difcoments 
the  blame  lay,  or  who  the  proper  objedts  of  their  refentment  were 4X. 
Thefe  rifing  difcontents  the  lords  had  in  vain  attempted  to  allay,  by 
aflenting  to  the  vote  of  the  commons,  to  exclude  papifts  from  the 
fucceflion  to  the  throne,  and  by  ordering  that  the  anniverfary  thankf-  z\  February. 

41  Journ.  Lords,  6th  February.  4*  Cunningham's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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c  H  A  P.  giving,  in  commemoration  of  the  acceffion  of  king  James,  fliould 
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not  be  obferved.     The  complaints  of  the  people,  perhaps  fecretly  che- 
riflied  by  the  whigs,  ftiH  continued  to  increafe;  and,  after  the  inef- 

and  tumults  fe&ual  conferences  between  the  two  houfes,  broke  out  into  tumul* 
epecpe.  tUQug  an(j  iicentious  importunity.  Multitudes  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  daily  aflembled  in  the  different  avenues  to 
Weftminfter,  and  infulted  the  tory  lords,  with  hifles  and  reproaches, 
in  their  way  to  the  convention  4\  In  order  to  render  them  univer- 
fally  odious,  and  to  frighten  them  into  a  compliance  with  the  refolu* 
tions  of  the  commons,  printed  lifts  of  their  names  were  handed  about, 
and  they  were  threatened  with  vengeance,  if  they  perfifted  to  obftru£t 
the  defire  of  the  nation.  Petitions  to  both  houfes,  entreating  them 
to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  fettle  the  crown  upon  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  were  carried  about;  and  the  perfons,  who  refufed 
to  fubferibe  them,  were  treated  with  indignity,  and  threatened  with 
violence  4\  Thefe  diforderly  proceedings  occafioned  a  proclamation 
by  the  prince,  prohibiting  the  people  to  difturb  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention.  But  the  delay  of  this  proclamation,  till  the  evil 
which  it  was  intended  to  remedy  had  advanced  too  far,  rendered  it 
but  little  effectual  to  compofe  the  tumults  of  the  people,  and  to  infure 
the  fafety  of  thofe,  who  favoured  the  refolutions  of  the  lords. 

Declaration         2.  The  behaviour,  and  the  explicit  declarations,  of  the  prince,  and 

of  the  prince 

of  Orange,  princefs  of  Orange,  deftroyed  every  hope  of  fuccefs  hitherto  enter* 
tained  by  the  peers,  who  had  remonftrated  againft  the  vote  of  the 
commons.  The  majority  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  tender  of  the 
rights  of  the  princefs,  had  adopted  the  refolution  of  demanding 
an  unreferved  communication  of  the  fentiments  of  her  hufband,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  To  lords  Halifax,  Danby, 
Shrewfbury,  Nottingham,  diftinguifhed  by  their  influence  in  the 
upper  houfe,  the  prince  opened  his  views  and  intentions,  and  de- 
clared,  that    he  would  neither   accept   the  office  of  regent,  nor 

♦*  Clarendon's  Diary,  February.  *+  State  Traas,  T.  W.  ift,  105. 
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hold  the  royal  power,  in  partnerftiip  with  his  confort,  nor  in  de- 
pendance  upon  her45.  Though  he  profeffed  indifference  with  refpe& 
to  the  ifliie  of  their  refolutions,  and  intimated  his  purpofe  of  return- 
ing to  Holland,  yet  as  there  remained  only  one  expedient  for  fettling 
the  government,  of  which  he  had  not  difapproved,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  explore  the  fecret  wifhes  of  his  heart. 

A  declaration  of  the  princefs  of  Orange  concurred,  at  the  fame  Of  the 
time,  to  difcourage  the  zeal,  and  difappoint  the  proje&s  of  thofe  Orange.° 
who  had  inlifted  themfelves  as  her  partifans,  and  who  intended 
to  raife  her  to  the  fupreme  authority,  in  preference  to  her  huf- 
band.  Lord  Danby,  who  had  been  inftruraentai  in  promoting  her 
marriage  with  the  prince,  was  naturally  confidered  as  the  head  of 
this  party,  and  had  lately  intimated  its  favourable  intentions,  by  a 
fpecial  meflenger  fent  to  the  princefs  in  Holland.  She  replied  in  the 
language  of  rebuke,  a  that  (he  was  offended  by  the  offer  of  any 
"  dignity  to  herfelf,  contrived  to  feparate  her  from  the  intereft  of  her 
"  hulband ;  and  that  (he  never  would  deviate  from  that  refpe&  and 
<c  deference  which  fhe  owed  him  as  a  wife."  As  a  teft  of  her  fince- 
rity,  and  a  barrier  to  all  future  exertions  in  her  intereft,  fhe  trans- 
mitted lord  Danby's  letter  to  the  prince,  together  with  the  anfwer  fhe 
had  returned  to  it  4\ 

3.  The  declaration  of  the  prinoefs  Anne,  exprefling  her  approba-  of  the  prin- 
tion  of  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  upon  the  prince  as  well  as  the  CC3  anc" 
princefs  of  Orange,  removed  thofe  obje&ions,  which,  attachment  to 
her  perfon,  as  well  as  a  ftri&  regard  to  juftice,  oppofed  to  the  votes 
of  die  commons,  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  whigs.  The 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  not  only  during  the 
life  of  his  confort,  but  during  hi$  own  life,  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
fraction of  the  order  of  fucceflion  which  neceflity  did  not  require, 
and  an  invafion  of  the  right  of  the  princefs  Anne,  which  nothing 
but  her  confent  could  juftify.     Convinced  of  her  right  to  the  crown, 

45  Burnet,  1689.  46  Clarendon.     Burnet. 
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■i^  c  H  A  P.  in  preference  to  that  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 

> ;  -*  w\r— ->    of  the  precedency  of  her  brother's  claim  to  hers,  the  princefs  remained 

9%       for  fome  time  perplexed  and  irrefolute.     Though,  by  deferting  her 
''■*'/  father,  fhe  had  given  the  moft  fignificant  teftimony  of  her  appro- 

ving of  the  expedition  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  yet,  in  confidence  to 
her  friends,  fhe  exprefled  an  abhorrence  of  any  meafure  injurious 
to  the  right  and  dignity  of  the  former.  Prince  George,  her  huf- 
band,  was  neverthelefs  admitted  into  the  private  confultations  of  the 
prince,  and  was  believed  to  concur  in  every  meafure  favourable  to 
his  views  of  independent  royalty.  Lord  Clarendon,  daggered  by  thefe 
apparent  inconfiftencies,  and  zealous  for  maintaining  the  regular  fuc- 
ceflion,  waited  upon  the  princefs  Anne,  and  availing  himfelf  of  the 
privilege  of  a  relation,  demanded  an  explicit  communication  of  her 
opinion  and  inclinations  with  refpeflt  to  the  fettlement  of  the  crown. 
She  anfwered  with  franknefs,  and  to  his  entire  fatisfa&ion,  that  fhe 
would  take  no  part  in  any  meafure  hurtful  to  her  father's  rights;  and 
affirmed,  that  all  reports  to  the  contrary  were  falfe  and  abominable. 
This  declaration  fhe  confirmed  by  a  note  written  with  her  own  hand, 
which  fhe  allowed  lord  Clarendon  to  keep  in  his  pofTeffion  47.  Though 
the  right  of  the  princefs  was  prior  to  that  of  William,  yet  it  was  only 
in  confequence  of  his  fucceflion,  and  by  a  concurrence  with  his 
plans,  that  fhe  could  indulge  the  hope  of  ever  fitting  upon  the  throne 
of  England  ;  while  the  rank  of  next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  pro- 
mife  of  a  liberal  penfion  from  the  prince,  prefented  to  her  alluring 
temptations  of  emolument  and  grandeur 48.  The  influence  of  thefe 
profpeds  was  feconded  by  the  preffing  advice  of  lady  Churchill, 
who  had  acquired  a  powerful  fway  over  the  mind  of  her  miftrefs, 
and  with  her  elevation  began  to  forecaft  thofe  projects  of  honour 
and  profit  to  her  own  family,  which  fhe  afterwards  had  the  good  for- 


4*  Clarendon's  Diary,  17th  and  37th  January*  5th  February,  and  12th  March. 
41  Buckingham. 
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tune  to  realize 49.  The  princeft,  however,  ftill  wiflied  to  maintain  the  c  *^VA  p- 
external  appearance  of  decorum,  and  not  to  offend  her  perfonal  friends 
wedded  to  the  order  of  fucceffion,  by  any  public  approbation  of  the 
meafures  of  the  whigs ;  but,  when  the  ftrength  of  that  party  appeared 
inadequate  to  eftablifli  the  fucceflion  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
bafis  of  her  fondeft  profpedts,  fhe  was  conftrained  to  drop  the  mafk, 
and  to  facrifice  reputation  for  integrity  and  filial  afife&ion,  at  the 
fhrine  of  ambition. 

This  was  the  fignal  of  alarm  to  thofe  who   had  hitherto  drug-  Effeasof 
gled  againft  the  advancement  of  the  prince  of  Orange*     When  the 
current  fet  in  for  his  intereft,  fome  were  afraid  of  being  left  be- 
hind in  the  competition  for  his  favour,  and  fome  wiflied,  by  the  fer- 
vour of  their  zeal,  to  atone  for  paft  demerit.     Upon  the  fixth  of 
February,  when  the  great  queftion  was  decided,  lords  Chefterfield, 
Holland,  Weymouth,  Ferrers,  Godolphin,  the  bifliop  of  Oxford,  who 
had  voted  for  the   regency,  abfented  themfelves  from   the  houfe. 
Others,  who  had  formerly  difcontinued  their  attendance  upon  the 
pretext  of  delicacy,  becaufe  they  owed  great  perfonal  obligations  to 
king  James,  now  came  forward,  and  gave  their  voice  in  concurrence 
with  the   refolutions  of  the   commons.     In  this  clafs   were   lords 
Churchill,  Lincoln,   Mulgrave,  Carlifle,   and  Lexington50.      Crew, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  who  had  deeply  participated  of  the  guilt  of  king 
James,  by  the  a&ive  part  he  had  taken  in  the  ecclefiaftical  com- 
miflion  of  which  he  was  a  member,  now  purchafed  his  pardon  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  dignity,  by  his  fer vices  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  ".     The  queftion  to  concur  with  the  commons,  in  finding  The  lords 
the  abdication  and  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  carried  by  a  majority  the  votes  of 
of  fifteen  votes.     The  lords,  though  they  had  long  retarded  the  fet-  th€COmmons: 
tlement  of  the  nation,  afterwards  exceeded  the  zeal  of  the  commons, 
by  putting  the  finifhing  hand  to  this  work;  and  having  firft  agreed  to 

**>  Conduct  of  the  dutchefs  of  Marlborough.         *">  Life  of  William,  vol.  i. 
Liliard's  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  51  Burnet,  1689. 
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c  HtvA  ?'  ^^  vo,*»  *at  *c  tlirone  was  yacant,  tfwy  nest  came  *o  the  feToUi* 

i- -,-■-;    tion,  that  it  fhould  be  filled  with  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  i 

and  fettle  the    and  that  the  full,  regal  power  fhould  be  vefted  in  the  prince  alone  ^ 

wniiam^nd    am*  finally*  that,  after  their  deeeafe,  it  fliould  defcend  to  the  princeft 

ary;  Anne s\      This  important  refolution  was  voted  by  a  majority  of 

twenty. 

Thus  the  caufe  of  the  whigs  furmounted  an  obftinate  and  tedioua 
oppofition,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
without  being  fubje&ed  to  any  limitations  of  authority,  more  than 
what  were  understood  to  be  already  inherent  in  the  laws  and  coo- 
Bill  of  rights,  ftitution  of  England.  Upon  this  idea  was  formed  that  celebrated 
inftrument,  called  the  bill  of  rights,  and  prefented  to  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  together  with  the  crown,  and  accepted  by 
them,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  and  holding  it. 
Altera  ion  of       The  laft  adt  of  the  convention  was  aji  alteration  of  the  oaths  to 

the  oaths.  9 

government.  The  lories,  though  they  had  ltruggled  for  a  regency, 
and  endeavoured  to  obftruft  a  departure  from  the  line  of  fucceffion, 
were  by  no  means  willing  to  be  excluded  from  truft  and  employment 
under  the  new  government.  Nor  would  it  have  been  wife  in  the 
new  king,  to  have  ftigmatized  a  body  of  men  pre-eminent  in  patri-. 
moniai  dignity  and  influence.  It  was  therefore  referred  to  the  lead-* 
ers  of  that  party  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  contrive  fuch  a  form  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  as  might  fecure  their  attachment  and  fervices  to  the 
new  government,  while  it  did  not  offend  their  confcience,  or  violate 
their  honour".  They  fcrupled  to  acknowledge  William  as  their 
rightful  and  lawful  fovereign,  but  they  were  ready  to  fwear  fidelity 
and  allegiance  to  the  king  in  pofleffion.  By  this  accommodation,  the 
fcruples  of  the  tories  were  removed,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
boafted  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  though  they  would  not  make 
a  king,  yet  they  would  ferve  him  as  faithfully  as  thofe  who  had 
made  him. 

J*  Joura.  Lords,  6th  February.  *  Ibid.  12  th  February. 
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Whether  the  revolution  changed  the  conftitution  of  the  EngHfti  c  **  A  p* 
government,  and   in  what  degree  it  has  done  fo,  are  queftions  «   ■  »      *■ 
which  have  given  occafion  to  great  wrangling  and   diverfity   of  EffeaTofthe 
opinion,  among  political  authors.      It  is  probable,  that  difputants  ^^refpeft 
would  be  more  nearly  reconciled,  and  in  part  brought  to  agreement,  ^th?0^on" 
if  they  were  to  fejJarate,  or  divide  this  queftion. 

i.  It  may  be  afked,  what  the  convention,  which  eftabliflied  the 
revolution,  thought,  with  refpedfc  to  this  fubjed  ?  What  *hey  meant 
and  profeffed  to  do  ?  They  have  anfwered  thefe  queftions,  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  of  rights.  In  the  preamble  to  the  bill  it  is 
afferted,  that  James,  by  the  affiftance  of  evil  counfellors,  had  en- 
deavoured to  fubvert  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  After 
enumerating  many  examples  of  this,  they  introduce  the  bill  of 
rights,  with  an  exprefs  declaration,  that  the  purpofe  of  it  was  to 
vindicate  and  aflert  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties.  And  having 
recited  thefe,  they  conclude  in  the  following  words:  "  that  they  do 
"  claim,  demand,  and  infift,  upon  all  and  Angular  the  premifes,  as 
u  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties." 

So  far  then,  as  the  authority  of  the  convention  is  admitted  to 
explain  its  own  defign,  there  is  no  ambiguity  or  room  for  difpute. 
The  profeffed  objeft  of  the  revolution  was,  to  maintain  the  go- 
vernment as  it  exifted,  to  preferve  the  ancient,  well  known,  and  un- 
doubtedprivilege^  of  the  people.  By  the  aflumption  of  this  language,  » 
they  aded  with  the  moft  cautious  prudence,  and  agreeable  to  the 
di&ates  of  the  wifeft  policy.  If  the  conftitution  had  been  once 
thrown  loofe,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay,  how  difficult  it  might  have  been 
to  have  fixed  it  again :  If  innovations  had  been  avowedly  introduced, 
how  much  they  might  have  been  multiplied,  or  where  they  might 
have  ended.  The  very  ground  of  their  refiftance  to  king  Janlfes,  was 
his  having  attempted  to  introduce  innovations  into  the  conftitution ; 
and  having  prevailed  againft  him,  they  adted  with  uniformity  and 
confiftency,  in  profefling  to  heal  the:  breaches  that  had  been  made 

2  upon 
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upon  it,  and  to  reftore  it  to  its  primitive  and  genuine  purify. 
In  this  view  of  the  fubjedfc  all  muft  agree,  that  the  convention, 
in  exprefllons  plain,  pofitive,  and  incontrovertible,  declare  againft 
innovating  upon  the  conftitution,  or  changing  it. 

If  the  qucftion  be  put  in  another  form,  and  reftri&ed  to  the  real 
matter  of  fa£t  j  if  it  be  aiked,  whether  the  conftitution  was  a&ualljr 
changed  by  the  revolution  ?  a  wider  field  of  controverfy  expands  to 
our  view,  and  a  greater  latitude  of  fentiment  muft  neceflarily  take 
place.  My  opinion  upon  this  .ftate  of  the  controverfy  will  occur, 
with  greater  propriety,  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  work  5\  I  (hall 
only  in  this  place  fo  far  anticipate  the  fentiments  there  exprefled,  as 
to  obferve,  that  there  is  not  any  perfon,  the  mod  tenacious  of  the 
dodtrine  of  the  antiquity  of  our  conftitution,  who  will  be  inclined 
to  deny,  that  whatever  the  rules  of  government  may  have  formerly 
been,  yet  the  maxims,  and  habits,  and  temper,  of  thofe  who  govern, 
have  been  greatly  reformed  by  the  revolution. 

Another  queftion  naturally  occurs;  namely,  how  far  was  this 
meafure,  or  the  revolution  itfelf,  conformed  to  the  genius  of  the 
conftitution,  or  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  England  ?  Though  it  may 
be  deemed  a  kind  of  fupererogation  in  argument,  to  fay  any  thing 
in  defence  of  a  meafure  urged  by  neceflity,  and  by  every  motive  of 
reafon  and  feeling,  yet  it  may  be  fatisfadtory  to  fome,  to  obferve, 
that,  by  the  revolution,  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  England  were 
not  violated  at  all,  or,  at  leaft,  in  that  degree,  which  is  taken  for 
granted  by  many,  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  enemies 
to  the  revolution  itfelf.  From  the  period  of  the  reformation  in 
England,  the  civil  government  and  *he  proteftant  religion  were  in- 
terwoven, and  reciprocally  pledged  for  the  prefervation  of  each 
other.  Y  Next  to  its  own  fafety,  it  became  the  objedt  of  the  ftate  to 
cherifh  and  defend  the  proteftant  religion.  Hence,  by  the  purport 
of  numberlefs  ftatutes,   any  fhare  or  participation  of  government 

54  Sec  Chapter  xxi. 

was 
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was  irreconcilable  with  the  profeffion  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  treafon  againft  the  ftate. 
Is  it  confiftent  with  the  authority  of  thefe  ftatutes  to  imagine,  that  a 
difqualification,  fpecified  and  fixed  with  refpeft  to  every  inferior 
office  of  magiftracy,  lliould  be  tolerated  in  the  fupreme  magiftrate  ? 
Nay,  would  not  this  have  fruftrated  the  purpofe  and  tendency  of  all 
the  laws  devifed  for  excluding  Roman  catholics  from  any  (hare  of 
government?  For,  what  was  the  purpofe  of  thefe  laws,  but  to  preT 
vent  the  revival  of  a  reprobated  religion,  which  was  raoft  likely  tp 
happen,  if  it  was  profefled  by  thofe  perfons  whofe  influence  and 
example  muft  be  ftrengthened,  by  the  authority  and  patronage  of 
office  ?  But  for  what  purpofe  bind  the  weak,  and  leave  the  ftrong 
man  loofe,  uncontrolled,  and  unawed  ?  Did  not  the  prince,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  exalted  above  all  inferior  officers  and  magiftrates, 
enjoy  a  more  extenfive  and  irrefiftible  power  of  contaminating,  and 
fubverting  that  religion,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  govern- 
ment itfelf  ?  If  the  legiflature  was  filent  upon  this  fubjedt,  was  it 
not  more  rational,  to  impute  this  filence  to  a  delicacy,  which  ab- 
ftained  even  from  imagining  fuch  inconfiftency  and  enormity  in  the 
chara&er  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  than  to  fuppofe  that  it  fhould 
be  fo  much  at  variance  with  itfelf,  as,  by  one  ftroke,  to  counteract 
the  effe&s  of  all  its  labours  and  precautions,  while  it  permitted 
him  to  profefe  a  religion  incompatible  with  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  government  of  the  country  ?  Such  feem  to  have  been 
the  views  of  the  convention,  when  it  found  that  it  was  not  con- 
fiftent with  the  conftitution  to  be  governed  by  a  popifli  prince. 
This  was  no  more  than  the  declaration  of  a  fa£t  already  notorious, 
rooted  in  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  fortified  by  innu- 
merable ftatutes  and  precedents. 

If  this  ftrain  of  reafoning  be  admitted  as  juft  and  folid,  it  evi- 
dently follows,  that  the  throne,  upon  the  converfion  of  James  to 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  became  open  to  the  next  proteftant 

heir. 
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heir.  It  devolved,  without  atrp  tnwrpofition  of  the  legiflature,  *nd 
of  right,  upon  the  princefs  of  Orange.  If  (he  had  been  willing  t6 
accept  it,  according  to  the  ftri&  principles  of  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  convention  would  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  their  difpofafl  fcf 
it  againft  her  inclinations  would  have  been  a  breach  of  order,  and 
an  infringement  of  the  conftitution.  But  the  princefs  of  Orange 
exprefsly  declined  the  fucceffion ;  the  princefs  Anne,  next  in  the 
hereditary  line,  alfo  declined  it.  Both  of  them  exprefled  their  con* 
fent  to  devolve  their  right  upon  the  prince  of  Orange,  The  conven- 
tion did  no  more  than  confirm  this  transfer  in  name  of  their  cons- 
tituents. 

It  may  be  aflerted,  that,  in  ftri£fc  conformity  to  thefe  maxims  of 
the  conftitution,  the  infant  prince  ought  to  have  been  named  firft  to 
fill  the  vacant  throne.  I  do  not  objedt  to  this  upon  the  fuppofitltioift 
birth  of  the  prince,  becaufe  I  do  not  think  that  the  obje&ion  is 
fupported  by  evidence;  but  I  object  to  it  upon  the  fcore  of  im- 
poffibilky  :  I  fay  impoffibility,  holding  in  view  the  principal  objedfc 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  j  namely,  the  prefervation  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  It  was  abfo- 
lutely  impoflible  that  thefe  ends  could  have  been  obtained,  by  keept 
ing  the  throne  open  for  an  infant  prince,  carried  into  a  foreign 
kingdom,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  a  father?  who  had  facrificed  all 
to  the  intereft  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  convention,  it 
fhould  feem,  was  aware  of  thefe  confequences,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety and  wifdom  declined  to  examine  the  evidences  of  the  birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales. 
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CHAP.      X. 

Obfervations  upon  the  political  State  of  Scotland.— Gircumftances  favourable 
to  Liberty  in  England. — Adverfe  to  it  in  Scotland. — Loyalty  of  the  Scots, — 
precarious,  and  little  availing  to  the  Prince. — Attachment  of  the  Scots  to 
the  Prefbytertan  Form  of  Religion, — the  Caufe  of  their  Oppofttion  to  the 
Houfe  of  Stuart— productive  of  Events  favourable  to  the  Revolution.—* 
Imprudent  Government  of  James  in  Scotland. — Progrejs  of  the  Revolution 
there. — The  Scotch  Nobility  in  London  addrefs  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
ajfume  the  Government,  and  call  a  Convention. — The  Prefbyterians  moft 
Juccefsful  in  the  Ele8ions.—Tbe  Convention-  meets. — Cautious  Meajures  of 
tbi  Convention. — The.  Duke  of  Gordon  holds  the  Cajile  of  Edinburgh  for 
James. — >Tbe  Friends  of  James  refolve  to  call  a  Meeting  of  the  Convention 
at  Stirling.*. — Dundee  flies  from  Edinburgh. — His  Friends  dejert  the  Con- 
vention.—The  Convention  addrejfes  William. — SubjeEts' of  Deliberation  in 
the  Convention — Resolutions.— Settlement  of  the  Crown  on  William  and 
Mary. 
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T  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  James  was  induced  to  quit  chap. 


the  helm  of  government  in  England  with  the  greater  precipitancy, 
from  the  hope  of  the  refources  of  power  which  awaited  him  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland ;  arid  particularly  from  the  entire  confidence  he 
repofed  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  and  their  readinefs  to  fupport 
his  future  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne.  There  were,  how- 
ever, various  circumftances  in  the  fituation'  of  Scotland,  and  peculiar 
features  in  the  chara&er  of  the  people  there,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered a  difcerning  and  cautious  politician  diftruftful  of  any  event,  fuf- 
pended  upon  their  inclinations  or  fidelity.  A  few  previous  ohferva- 
tions on  this  fubjedt,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader; 
becaufe,  while  they  explain  the  caufes  of  the  unexpected  facility  and 
expedition  with  which  Scotland  concurred  in  the  meafures  already 
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Observations 
upon  the  po- 
litical ilateof 
Scotland. 

Circum  fian- 
ces favour- 
able to  li- 
berty in  Eng- 
land. 


recited,  they  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  exhibit  a  true  and  inftru&ive 
defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  that  kingdom. 

If  we  compare  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Scotland  previous  to 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  with  thofe  of  England  at  the  fame  period,  it 
will  be  found,  that,  though  in  many  inftances  a  preference  may  be  due 
to  the  latter,  yet  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  former  are  not  lefs 
favourable  to  the  intereft  of  the  fubjed '.  But  there  prevailed  not, 
among  the  people  of  Scotland,  that  high  fenfe  of  the  value  of  liberty, 
which  rendered  the  Englifh  fo  jealous  of  its  infringement,  and  fo 
vigilant  to  feize  every  incident  and  opportunity  which  might  ferve 
to  extend  or  fecure  it.  The  love  of  liberty  is  nouriflied  by  the 
civilization  and  habits  of  a  nation,  more  than  by  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  its  government.     The  ideas  of  the  Engliih,  more  liberal 


1  The  States  of  Scotland  were  intitled  to 
claim  the  following  prerogatives,  upon  the  au- 
thority both  of  ftatutes  and  precedents  :  1 .  A 
power  to  refill  the  fovereign,  if  he  invaded  the 
conftitution.  See  Statutes,  pari.  6th,  James  II. 
ch.  xxv.  in  the  black  a&s  printed  by  Lekprivick. 
2.  The  king  anciently  had  no  negative  voice 
in  parliament,  while  the  (latutes  often  rcftrain- 
cd  him  in  matters  of  government.  3.  The 
Scotch  parliament  often  appointed  the  times  of 
their  meeting  and  adjournment,  and  commit- 
tees to  fuperintend  the  adminiilration,  during 
the  intervals  of  their  meeting.  4.  The  king 
could  not  make  peace  or  war  without  their 
confent :  The  people  were  armed  by  their  au- 
thority :  Commanders,  and  even  the  guards 
who  attended  the  perfon  of  the  king,  were  fomc- 
times  appointed  by  them  :  They  not  only  raifed 
money,  but  in  fome  inftances  appropriated  it : 
They  ordered  the  coining  of  money,  and  re- 
gulated the  ilandard  of  it.  5.  The  lords  of 
parliament  fettled  all  the  fees  of  the  officers  of 
jufticc,  and  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
even  of  the  ofneers  of  the  king's  houfe.  Faulty 
judges  were  not  to  be  rcftored  without  confent 
of  parliament.  See  Ancient  Rights  and  Power 
of  the  Par'iiment  of  Scotland,  printed  1703. 
Jt  is  no;  ainrmed  that  thefe  powers  were  regu- 
larly exercifed  by  the  States,  or  that  they  were 


admitted  by  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  but  that 
examples  and  ftatutes  to  this  purpofe  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  Scotch  hiftory;  that 
fometimes  the  king  complained  that  thefe  were 
ufurpations  by  the  ariftocracy ;  and  fometimes 
they  were  fandlioned  by  his  approbation.  The 
obvious  inference  from  what  I  have  quoted  is 
this :  That,  if  the  Scots  had  been  infpired  with 
a  true  tafte  for  freedom,  their  conftitution  and 
their  hiftory  furniflied  them  with  abundance  of 
fa&s  and  precedents,  for  refilling  the  arbitrary 
government  of  their  princes. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  gave  a  terrible  blow  to  the  liberties  of 
the  latter.  Their  prince  now  acquired  a  dig- 
nity and  influence  which  quite  overawed  the 
haughty  fpirit  of  the  ariftocracy ;  while  an  in- 
exhauftible  fource  of  favours  was  opened,  out 
of  which  he  could  reward  the  loyal  and  obe- 
dient. Every  fhadow  of  the  former  privileges 
of  the  States,  it  was  the  object  of  James  I. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  to  extirpate*  To  all 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  delegated  power 
is  generally  more  infolent  and  oppreffive,  than 
that  which  is  exercifed  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  immediately  belongs.  See  note  ill,  chap.iv. 
See,  upon  this  fubjeft,  Buchanan  de  Jure  Reg- 
ni  apud  Scotos. 
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than  their  conftitution,  contributed  ftill  farther  to  embellifli  and  im-  c  H  A  p« 
prove  it.  The  fentiments  of  the  Scots,  more  narrow  and  abjedt,  *  «  •  ' 
retarded  the  progrefs,  and  cramped  the  expanfion  of  freedom.  This 
diverfity  of  fentiment  and  chara&er,  which  cannot  be  refolved  into 
the  effe&s  of  laws  and  government,  muft  be  traced  to  other  incidental 
circumftances,  no  lefs  powerful  in  forming  the  tempers  of  indivi- 
duals and  communities. 

After  the  union  of  the  families  of  York  and  Lancafter,  a  variety 
of  caufes  co-operated  in  England  to  remove  thofe  obftacles  which 
prevented  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  rifing  to  a  ftate  of 
independence  ;  and  to  promote  a  more  rapid  circulation,  and  a  more 
equal  divifion  of  property.  By  the  ftatute  of  Henry  the  feventh, 
the  barons  were  enabled  to  break  entails,  and  to  alienate  their  eftates. 
The  extenfion  of  commerce  introduced  articles  of  foreign  luxury, 
and  confumed  a  part  of  thofe  overgrown  incomes,  which  had  for- 
merly been  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  body  of 
indolent  retainers,  who  rendered  their  proprietors  more  oppreflive  to 
the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind,  and  more  formidable  to  each  other. 

The  progrefs  of  liberty  and  arts  was  ftill  farther  accelerated  in 
England,  by  an  acceflion  of  induftrious  and  enlightened  foreigners. 

'  Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries,  harafled  by 
oppreflive  taxation,  and  by  perfecution  for  the  fake  of  religion, 
chofe  England  for  the  place  of  their  refuge  and  future  abode ; 
allured  by  its  climate,  favourable  to  agriculture ;  and  its  coafts, 
which  abounded  in  harbours,  convenient  for  navigation  and  trade. 
Thefe  foreigners  not  only  communicated  more  enlarged  notions 
concerning  liberty,  but  the  arts  which  they  introduced,  gradually 
fubverted  thofe  ideas  and   habits   of   the  great,    which   continually 

,  ftand  in  oppofition  to  its  progrefs  in  rude  and  uncivilized  countries. 
The  accumulation  of  fortune,  accruing  to  the  proprietor  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  eftate,  obvioufly  fuggefted  the  connexion  between 
his  own  intereft  and  Jthe  independence  of  the  farmer.     The  progrefs 
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C  HA  P.  0f  manufadures  increafed  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  inha- 
w-%-^  bitants  of  the  cities,  and  ftimulated  their  induftry  by  the  profpe- 
rity  with  which  it  was  crowned.  Thus,  in  England,  while  men 
were  more  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  independence,  and  opulence, 
were  not  confined  to  perfons  of  high  birth  or  office  ;  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  difpenfation  of  juftice  were  claimed,  with 
the  fame  confidence,  by  every  rank  and.  profeffion.  The  increafe 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, opened  plans  of  peaceable  occupation  and  the  profpedt  of 
profit  and  advancement,  to  men  of  aftivity  and  enterprife,  inde- 
pendent on  the  favour  -of  the  fovereign.  Hence  many  families 
afcended  to  wealth,  and  maintained  focial  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  free  from  jealoufy  or  rivalfhip.  The  fecurity  of  property, 
and  the  equal  difpenfation  of  juftice,  contributed  to  their  common 
intereft:  Thefe  became  the  great  obje&s  of  government;  which* 
therefore,  they  regarded  as  the  bafis  and  fafeguard  of  their  pro* 
fperity;  and  were  ready  with  one  heart  and  hand  to  defend  it, 
if  in  danger;  and  to  improve  and  fortify  it  when  opportunity 
offered. 
Adverfe  to  it  In  Scotland,  different  caufes  produced  different  effefts ;  and  occa- 
fioned  a  wider  chafm  between  the  political  fentiments  of  the  two 
'  nations,  than  what  fubfifted  between  the  civil  conftitution  and  fyftem 
of  laws  belonging  to  each  of  them.  It  was  late  before  agriculture, 
as  a  lcience,  was  introduced  into  Scotland ;  and  before  the  inhabit- 
ants attained  to  thofe  improvements,  which  tend,  in  fome  degree,  to 
guard  againft  the  natural  difadvantages  of  climate,  and  to  fertilize  a 
barren  foil.  Their  commerce  was  extremely  reftri&ed :  and  inftead 
of  money,  which,  by  its  eafy  conveyance,  finds  a  rapid  and  general 
circulation,  and  awakens  the  induftry  and  exertions  of  every  clafs  of 
men,  it  only  brought  home  returns  of  foreign  commodities,  to  feed 
the  luxury  and  uphold  the  pomp  of  opulent  chieftains.  Hence  the 
people  continued  idle,  indigent,  depreffed.      Multitudes  depended 

entirely, 
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entirely,  for  a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  upon  the  capricious  bounty  of  the 
proprietors  on  whofe  eftates  they  firft  drew  their  breath,  and  to  whbm 
they  had  been  inured,  by  the  earlieft  prejudices  of  education  and 
example,  to  devote  themfelves  with  the  moft  fervile  homage.     After 
the  period  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  the  people  were  apprifed 
of  their  right,  to  think  and  judge  freely  concerning  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  expe&ed,  that  fuch  enlargement 
would  have  conduced  them  to  more  liberal  fentiments  with  refpedt 
to  politics  and  civil  government,  yet  the  effe&s  of  this  connexion 
were  bu* little  apparent;  and,  provided  that  they  were  indulged  in 
the  religion  of  their  choice,  they  feemed  not  to  have  been  difpofed 
to  murmur  or  complain,  on  account  of  reftri&ibns  laid  upon  their 
civil  liberty.     Nor  were  the  prejudices  and  manners  of  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  more  propitious  to  the  introdu&ion  and  improvement  of 
order  and  liberty.     Their  treatment  of  their  dependants  at  home, 
domineering,  infolent,  oppreffive,  familiarifed  to  their  mind  the  idea 
of  tyrannical  government.     In  confequence  of  thefcarcity  of  money, 
increafe  of  property  only  produced  an  increafe  of  thofe  rude  com- 
modities, which  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  va£- 
fals,  rendering  them  more  oppreffive  to  their  neighbours,  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  ftate.      All  their  pride  centered  in  the  antiquity 
of  their  families,  and  was  gratified  by  the  number  and  pomp  of 
their  attendants.     Thus  there  was  no  unity  among  the  perfons  who 
were  called  upon,  by  their  ftations,.  to  be  guardians  of  the  confti- 
tution ;    no  fenfe  of  a  public  or  common  intereft ;    no  concert  to 
refift  encroachments  upon  liberty,  if  their  own  perfonal  fortune  and 
dignity  were  not  immediately  affedfced.     The  royal  family  they  held  Loyalty  of* 
in  great  refpedt,  on  account  of  their  pre-eminence  in  rank,  which  *  e  cou' 
extinguifhed  every  idea  of  rivalfhip  or  competition.      From  thefe 
circumftances,  it  was  natural  for  James  to  draw  cpnclufions  favour- 
able to  his  intereft ;  that  the  people  of  Scotland  would  neither  be  (o 
deeply  offended  with  his  arbitrary  proceedings,,  nor  allured  by  any 
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H  A  p-  fyftematic  plan  held  forth  by  their  fellow-fubjeds  in  England,  for 
enlarging  their  privileges,  or  amending  the  conftitution. 


precarious 
and  little 
availing  to 
the  prince. 


There  were,  however,  other  effeds  arifing  from  the  caufes  already 
defcribed,  which  rendered  the  allegiance  of  the  Scots  to  their  king 
extremely  precarious,  and,  at  the  moft,  capable  of  affording  him 
but  partial  and  feeble  fuccburs,  upon  the  emergency  of  a  civil  war, 
or  the  defedion  of  his  Englifh  fubjeds.  The  turbulence  of  their 
fpirit,  and  the  rudenefs  of  their  manners,  rendered  men  of  property 
and  influence  impatient  under  the  control  of  regular  government, 
and  exceedingly  forward  to  take  a  part  in  any  commotion  which 
agitated  the  ftate.  Neighbouring  chieftains  fucceeded  to  hereditary 
feuds,  which  they  often  profecuted  by  incurfions  into  the  eftate$, 
and  violent  aflaults  upon  the  perfons,  of  their  rivals.  Their  quar- 
rels, at  an  early  period,  required  the  interpofition  of  the  royal 
power,  which,  of  confequence,  became  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of 
the  perfon  againft  whom  it  had  been  exercifed,  and  fometiraes 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  both  the  contending  parties.  The  entire, 
undivided  flrength  of  the  leading  men  in  the  nation  never  could  be 
collected  or  depended  upon.  They  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
loyalty ;  but  envy  of  the  fuperior  intereft  of  a  rival,  with  their 
fovereign,  or  the  profped  of  fupplanting  him,  often  interrupted  the 
exercife  of  that  aflfedion,  and  difappointed  the  court  of  the  fupport 
it  might  have  expeded  from  individuals,  correfponding  with  the 
favours  they  had  received,  and  the  profeflions  of  loyalty  they 
warmly  avowed.  The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  condud  of  individuals  in  Scotland  at  the  revolution. 

The  ftate  of  religion   in    Scotland  concurred    with    the    caufes 
thTp^ftJ.  already  mentioned,  to  propagate  difcordant  affedions  and  divided 
ierianformof  interefts,  and  to  prevent  a  poflibility  of  uniting  the  whole  force  of 
the  nation,  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  extraordinary  political  com- 
motion.    As  the  opinions,  inftilled  into  the  mind  of  the  individual 
in  tender  years,  maintain  an  afcendency  over  his  fentiments  through. 
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the  fucceeding  ftages  of  life  ;  fo  the  fyftem  of  religion*embraced  by  c  H  A  p- 
a  community  upon  its  firft  formation,  or  immediately  after  any  *  -w--  _f 
fignal  revolution,  defcend  to  the  remote  ages  of  pofterky,  in  defi- 
ance of  external  means  employed  to  eradicate  or  change  it.  The 
Scotch  nation,  prepared  by  extremity  of  oppreffion  to  revolt  from 
the  fee  of  Rome,  received  the  elements  of  reformation,  and  the 
model  of  their  ecclefiaftical  government,  from  teachers  who  had- 
been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Calvin.     Difgufted  with  the  frivo-  t 

loufnefs  and  multiplicity  of  external  ceremonies  preferibed  by  the 
popifh  ritual,  they  rejected  with  horror  even  thofe  lefs  excep- 
tionable forms  of  worfhip,  which  are  calculated,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  fenfes,  to  excite  impreflions  of  reverence  and  awe,, 
fuitable  to  the  folemn  nature  of  religious  fervice.  Filled  with  indig- 
nation at  that  fubje&ion  which  the  blind  fuperftition  of  their  fathers 
had  yielded  to  the  papal  dominion,  they  became  jealous  of  any 
jurifdidion  which  was  not  contained  within  the  precin&s  of  their 
ecclefiaftical  corporation,  or  which  was  independent  on  the  fubordi- 
nate  members  of  their  congregations* 

From  thefe  ftrong  prepofleflions  of  the  reformed  in  this  country,  the  caufe  of 
fprang  all  thofe  commotions  which  difturbed  the  civil  government  in  don^the *" 
the  three  preceding  reigns.     It  was  not  till  after  James  the  firft  had  ^Th^uf/of 
obtained  the  crown  of  England,  and  acquired  the  fupport  of  a  more  St«art. 
powerful  body  of  fubje&s,  that  he  dared  to  profecute  his  favourite 
plan  of  eftablifhing  epifcopacy  in  Scotland  j  and  the  form  of  it,  then 
introduced,  was  moderate  and  humble,  and,  in  reality,  more  nearly 
allied  to  prefbytery,  than  it  was  to  the  worfhip  and  government  of 
the   church  of  England  \      Extempore  prayers,    agreeable  to  the 
pra&ice  of  the  prefbyterians,  were  ftili  continued :  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  fervice,  and,  together  with  it,  the 
Doxology  and  the  Creed  upon  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm.     The 
fign  of  the  crofs  upon  that  occafion  was  ufed  or  not,  according  to 
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the  inclination  of  the  parents,  who  alone  could  be  admitted  as  fpon* 
fors  for  their  children :  what  gave  great  offence  to  the  people  was,  the  ce- 
remony of  kneeling  was  required  at  the  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper  \ 
The  holidays  were  few,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  obferved  in  the  church 
of  England :  the  endowments  of  the  bifhops  were  not  fo  liberal  as  to 
raife  them  to  an  immoderate  elevation  above  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
the  prerogatives  with  which  they  were  invefted,  arofe  chiefly  from 
their  precedency  in  rank,  and  their  ading  as  perpetual  prefidents  or 
moderators  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  convened  within  their  dio- 
cefes4.  When  Charles  I.,  prompted  by  weak  bigotry  and  the  furi- 
ous zeal  of  his  unworthy  favourite,  archbifhop  Laud,  attempted  to  in- 
troduce a  liturgy  into  the  epifcopal  church  of  Scotland,  he  not  only 
provoked  the  violent  refiftance  of  the  mob ;  but  loft  the  affedions  of 
many  of  his  fubje&s,  of  the  firft  rank,  and  moft  liberal  education,  in 
that  part  of  the  dominions  $.  And  hence  his  difaffe&ed  fubjedts  in 
England  were  encouraged  to  proceed,  from  altercation  and  contefts, 
to  armed  violence ;  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  that  prince, 
and  the  deftru&ion  of  the  eftablUhed  government.  The  averfion 
of  the  Scots  to  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  was  in  a  great  degree 
mitigated  by  religious  toleration,  which  was  the  favourite  maxim  o£ 
his  government ;  and  if  the  covenanters  did  not  obtain  an  exclafive 
indulgence,  agreeable  to  the  expectations  excited  by  their  important 
fervices  and  early  connexion  with  the  parliament  of  England,  their 
refentment  fpent  itfelf  in  vain  murmurs  and  threats,  while  they  were 
not  molefted  in  the  profeffion  of  thofe  dodtrines,  and  the  exercife  of 
that  worfhip,  which  they  believed  to  be  prefcribed  by  the  oracles  of 

3  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  Scot-  and  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  living  at 

land,  by   fir  George    M'Kenzie.      Skinner's  the  revolution.     The  alternative  of  ufing  the 

Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  chap.  43-4.   The  crofs  or  not,  might  perhaps  be  fuggefted  by 

account  I  have  given  of  the  form  of  baptifm  the  moderation  of  the  individual  on  thofe  oc- 

being  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parent,  1  have  cafions. 

heard  from  perfons  who  have  been   prefenr.  «•  Burnet.   Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland, 

when  baptifm  was  performed  by  a  clergyman  vol.  ii.  p.  119.     Spottifvvood,  p.  502, 

who  profeffed  to  obferve  the  old  epifcopal  form,  5  Clarendon's  Hiilory.     Hume. 

3  -      divine 
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divine  truth6.     The  fatal  confequences  of  the  father's  bigotry  #did  c 
not  curb  the  temerity  of  his  fon.     A  mean  refentment  of  affronts 
he  had  received  from  the  prefbyterian  clergy  \  at  a  period  when  he 
had  thrown  himfelf  upon  their  protection,  co-operating  with  miftaken 
apprehenfions  concerning  the  political  advantages  of  uniformity,  de- 
termined him,  againft  the  advice  of  Lauderdale,  his  principal  coun- 
fellor,  to  fupprefs  the  favourite  religion  of  Scotland  8.      Epifcopacy 
in  a  form  more  extended  and  unpopular,  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
ftatute.     The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bifhops  was  no  longer  controlled  by        1663. 
the  opinions  and  votes  of  the  prefbyters:  they  were  required  indeed 
to  advife  with  the  inferior  clergy,  upon  the  management  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  affairs  j  but  this  apparent  reftri&ion,  inftead  of  diminifhing,  ex- 
tended their  authority,  becaufe  it  was  left  to  their  own  choice  to  fe- 
left  from  among  them,  fuch  perfons  as  they  knew  to  be  moft  inclined 
to  flatter  their  opinions  and  fupport  their  meafures9.     The  impru- 
dence, the  violence,  and  immoral  chara&ers  of  individuals,  whom 
Charles  II.  invefted  with  the  mitre,  revived  the  ancient  prejudices  of 
the  common  people  of  Scotland  againft  their  order;  and  excited  the 
moft  obftinate  refiftance  to  the  editts  of  the  court ,0.     The  rigorous 
feverities,  employed  to  enforce  the  laws  againft  nonconformifts,  were 
recorded  in  the  memories  of  their  friends,  with  vindi&ive  refolu- 
tions,  and  infufed  a  horror  at  government  into  the  minds  of  many 
who  had  been  nurfed  in  the  principles  of  loyalty.     A  detail  of  thefe 
perfecutions,  though  it  might  found  the  charge  of  weaknefs  and  ob- 
ftinacy  againft  fome  of  the  perfons  who  fuffered  by  them,  would  exhi- 
bit the  moft  cruel  fcenes  which  blacken  the  page  of  hiftory  ".     The 
day  of  reckoning  at  laft  approached.     Many  who  fled  from  their  na-  Produce 
tive  country,  carried  along  with  them  unrelenting  hatred  to  the  go-  favourable 
vernment   which   had  opprefled  them.      Some  of  them  who  took  J°  .thc  rcv0" 
fhelter  in  Hollands  entered  into  concert  there,  with  the  Englifh  gentle- 

6  Burnet.  7  Hume.  8  Burnet,  l0  Woodrow.     Burnet. 

v  Woodrovv's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  n6.     Burnet.  "  Ibid. 
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men  who  planned  the  revolution,  and,  by  a  conftant  correipondenc^ 
with  their  friends  in  Scotland,  foftered  their  difaffe&ion,  and  en-* 
couraged  their  expe&ations  of  deliverance '\     After  James  afcended 
the  throne,  he  endeavoured,,  urufer  the  fair  pretext  of  toleration,  to 
inveigle  the  prelbyterians,  to  give  their,  countenance  to  meafures  fub-* 
fervient  to  the  interefts  of  his  Roman  catholic  friends.     He  became 
the  dupe  of  his  own  craftinefs ;  and  ftrengthened  the  hands  which 
fliook  his  throne  in  Scotland*     The  epifbopals,  offended  with,  ther 
Eberty  granted  to  the  prefbyterians,  began  to  abate  that  ardour  of 
loyalty,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  boafted  ;  while  the  fincere  affec- 
tions of  the  prefbyterians  were  not  gained  f\     Both  of  them  pene- 
trated into  the  infidious  fcheme:  but  the  prefbyterians  alone  were, 
forward  and  a&iye  in  concurring  with  the  revolution  in-  England* 
The  toleration  held  out  to  them  brought  home  a  great  number  of 
that  perfuafion,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  and  the  diftant  colonies  of 
England,  during  the  perfections  of  the  preceding  reign.     Far  from 
being  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the1  fair  profeffions  of  James,  they  de-r 
voted  themfeives,  with  unwearied  induftry,  to  renew  and  extend  their 
connexions,  in  Scotland ;  and  ta  form  fuch  plans  as  might  enable 
them  to  obtain  a  fuperiority  over  their  antagonifts  of  the  episcopal 
church,  in  cafe  of  any  national  convulfion,  fo  likely  to  enfue  from 
the  infatuated  violence  of  the  king.     The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
prirtce  of  Orange  infpired  the  prefbyterians  with  tranfports  of  joy; 
and  tempted  them  to  retaliate  upon  the  epifcopals  thofe  injuries,  of 
which  they   themfelves  had  juftly.  complained  '\     In  the  weftern 
parts  of  Scotland  they  attacked  the  perfons  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy 
with  outrageous  violence ;   they  dragged  them  from  their  pulpits  ; 
carried  them  about  in  mock  procefliqns^  and  finifh'ed  their  infults, 
by   tearing  their   gowns,  the  hariplefs  but  hated    badges  of  theic 
order a\     In  fome  of  the.  towns  the  Roman  chapels  and  epifcqpal 

y 

**  Life  of  Carftarcs.  I4  Cunningham,  vol.  i.     Burnet. 

13  The   cafe  of  the  church    of  Scotland,         IS  The  cafe  of  the    epifcopal   clergy   in 

Somers'  Collection,  vol.  xii.  p.  490,  Guthrie,     Scotland.   Somers*  Collection,  vol.  xv.    State 

vol.  x.  Tracts,  vol.  iii. 
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churches  were  fubjetted  to  the  fame  protnifcuous  rayage.     Thofe  of  C  H  A  p. 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  diftmguifhed  themfeives  as  the  ^.-r^ 
patrons  of  the  'prefent  eftablifhment,  were  every  where  expofed  to 
affault  and  danger. 

The  conduct  of  James,  not  only  with  refpe£t  to  the  meafures  he  imprudent 
adopted,  but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  the  perfons  he  made  choice  of  to  of  James  in 
carry  them  into  execution,  was  the  occafioi*  of  juft  offence  to  his     cota    * 
fubje&s  in  Scotland.  The  perfons  he  fele&ed  to  be  the  inftruments  of 
his  mod  unpopular  meafures,  poffeffed  not  that  (hare  of  prudence  nor 
^experience  in  bufinefs,  which*  might  have  contributed  to  reprefs  or 
to  moderate  the  refentments  which  thofe  meafures  excited.  The  moft 
lucrative  offices  were  conferred  upon  men  who  were  fecretly  dif- 
affe&ed  to  the  king's  perfon ;  and  who  were  warranted  by  him,  to 
draw  profits  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  bed  friends,  by  exa&ions  of  a 
new  form,  and  of  the  moft  oppreffive  tendency.     As  if  his  proje&s  of 
bigotry  had  not  been  fufficiently  odious  in  themfelves,  they  were 
rendered  ftill  more  deteftable,  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  emo- 
luments of  rapacious  minifters.     The  king  had  made  a  public  de- 
claration of  his  difpenfing  power  in  Scotland,  by  ordering  all  thofe 
perfons    who    held    offices,    civil  or  military,  to  make   a  refigna- 
tion  of  their  commiffions,  which  had  been  exprefTed  in  the  com- 
mon form,  and  under  the  condition  of  their  fubmitting  to  the  tefts ; 
and  by  authorifing  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  receive  new  commif- 
fions free  from  thefc  obligations16.     Many  of  the  king's  loyal  fubjeft* 
were,  in  this  manner,  not  only  fubje&ed  to  an  unjuft  repetition  of  the 
clerks  fees  for  the  renewal  of  their  commiffions,  but  filled  with  un- 
eafy  apprehenfions,  left  they  fliould  be  expofed  to  fevere  penalties, 
by  holding  them   in  contradi&ion  to  the  law,     A  more  arbitrary, 
oppreffive,  and  ungrateful  meafure  of  policy  was  exercifed  againft 
others,  who  held  their  offices,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  warrant  to 
difpenfe   with    the    tefts.      They  had  gratified  him,   by  a  compli- 

16  AccoDnt  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  by  the  carl  of  Balcarras.   Somen*  Colle&ion,  vol.  i. 
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C  HyA  P#  ance  wkich  recognifed  hi$  difpenfing  power,  and  the  judges  had 
M  -w-  __»  unanimoufly  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  Toyal  warrant  wa& 
a  fufficient  protection  againft  any  profecution  for  damages;  and  yet 
thefe  very  perfons  were  compelled,  by  a  proclamation,  to  take  out  re* 
miffions  of  the  penalties  which  they  had  incurred,  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  command,  and  to  pay  for  them  three  pounds  to  the  feccetary 
of  ftate,  and  twenty  pounds  to  one  James  Stuart,  who  was  em- 
powered to  profecute  them,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  this  procla- 
mation, within  the  fpace  of  two  months.  •  It  was  to  the  Iaft  degree 
mortifying  to  the  king's  friends,  to  fcbferve  that  the  perfon  whom 
he  employed  as  the  inftrument  of  oppreffing  them,  had  himfelf  re- 
ceived a  pardon  for  plotting  againft  the  government ;  and  it  was 
even  fufpe&ed,  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  confidence  now  repofed 
in  him,  to  cover  the  perpetration  of  the  fame  crime17.  Such  per- 
verfe  and  infatuated  generofity,  founded  in  oppreflion  and  ingrati- 
tude, eftranged  the  hearts  and  the  confidence  of  the  friends  of 
Progrcfsof      James,  and  converted  few  of  his  enemies.     The  adherents  of  the 

the  revolution        . 

^Scotland,  prince  of  Orange  in  Holland  and  in  London,  encouraged  by  the 
difcontents  in  Scotland,  communicated  their  defigns  to  fome  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  country.  Many  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
from  Scotland,  were  admitted  to  private  confultation  with  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  and  were  aflured  by  him,  that  the  fuccefs 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  defired  by  the  neareft  relations  of 
king  James  ;  and  that,  by  contributing  to  it,  they  purfued  the 
fureft  road  to  preferment.  When  all  thefe  confiderations  are  attended 
to,  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ancient 
loyalty  of  Scotland,  the  abettors  of  the  revolution  in  that  country 
were  fo  many ;  and  that  they  kept  pace  with  England  in  the  ardour 
and  fuccefs  of  their  fervices. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  confiderable  number 
of  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had  reforted  to  London  in  con- 

17  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  Wy  the  carl  of  Balcarras.  Soiaers'  Collection,  vol.  i. 
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iequence  of  the  national  diftra&ions,  aflembled  with  great  alacrity,  c  H  A  p» 
at  the  defire  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  exadly  copied  the  pro-    v— «,—. ,y 
ceedings  of  the  Englifh  lords.     They  presented  a  petition  to  the  The*  Scott 
prince,  praying  him  to  take  upon  him  the  management  of  public  London  ad- 
affairs,  and  to  call  a  convention  of  the  States,  to  advife  about  the  drffs  th* 

'  9  *  prince  of 

final  fettlement  of  their  government18.     The  prince,  in  return  for  Orange,  to 
this  addrefs,  thanked  them  for  the  confidence  repofed  in  him,  and  government, 
appointed  a  convention  of  the  States  of  Scotland  to  meet  at  Edin- ,  convention,* 
burgh  upon  the  fourteenth  of  March  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  14th  J*0* 
eighty- nine. 

The  (lability  of  the  new  government  in  Englaud  evidently  de- 
pended, in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  temper  and  refolutions  of  the 
Scotch  convention.  The  vicinity  and  warlike  difpofition  of  the  Scots 
enabled  them  to  difturb  the  peace  of  England  as  often  as  they  were 
inclined  to  do  it ;  but  fhould  they  now  thwart  the  meafures  adopted 
by  the  convention  there,  and  recognife  the  fovereignty  of  James,  ' 
there  was  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  fear,  that  many  of  the  Englifh, 
who  wavered  in  their  affe&ions,  or  who  a&ed  under  the  recent  im- 
preffion  of  injuries,  would  return  to  their  firft  allegiance,  and  again 
unfettle  the  nation.  Every  precaution  therefore  was  ufed  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  obtain  a  choice  of  members  in  the  convention 
of  Scotland  favourable  to  his  intereft.  The  expreffion  of  the  fum- 
mons  was  fo  guarded,  as  to  exclude  none  but  Roman  catholics. 

The  prefbyterians,  ftimulated  by  refentment,  were  alfo  encouraged,  The  prefby- 
by  the   aflurance   of   the  prince's   prote&ion,   to   exert  their   in-  fucctfsfbTin 
fluence  to  get  their  friends  to  be  ele&ed  members  of  the  conven-  ^d^01"- 
tion.     The  epifcopals,  deprefled  with  the  fear  of  lofing  their  efta- 
blifhment  by  the  proje&ed  revolution  of  government,  contended> 
with  unequal  fpirit  and  activity,  for  a  fhare  of  the  reprefentation ,9. 
Their  intereft  lay,  in'  preventing,  if  it  had  been  poflible,  inftead  of 
promoting,  a  meeting  to  be  afTembled  for  the  purpofe  of  a  revolu- 

18  This  petition  was  fobfcribed  by  thirty  lords  and  eighty  gentlemen.       ,9  Ralph.    Tindal. 
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don;  Some  of  them  obje&ed  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  obeying  a  furii- 
mons  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  implied  a  recognition  of  his 
authority,  •  Inftru&ions  were  fecretly  imparted  to  the  friends  of 
James,  fignifying  hi9  defire,  -that  they  might  wave  thefe  fcruples, 
*nd  endeavour  to  obtain  fuch  a  fuperiority  in  the  convention,  as 
would  enable  them  to  carry  every  vote,  in  oppofition  to  the  intereft 
of  the  new  court.  But  thefe  inftrudtions  arriving  too  late,  ajid 
neceflarily  publifhed  with  referve,  which  left  their  authority  doubt- 
ful, the  elections  had  been  conducted  wjth  an  advantage  on  the  fide 
of  the  whigs,  which  could  not  be  retrieved  by  the  adverfe  party. 
A  decided  majority,  returned  agreeably  to  their  wifhes,  ftill  farther 
improved  their  ftrength,  and  reduced  the  tories  to  a  fcanty  minority, 
by  the  partiality  of  decifions  upon  the  preliminary  queftions  of  con- 
troverted ele&ions. 
The  conven-        The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  ele&ed  prefident  of  the  convention, 

toon  meets,        9  #  * 

14th  March,  in  preference  to  the  marquis  of  Athol,  by  a  majority  of  forty  votes 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  dignity  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  only  effe&ual  fecurity  for  the  perfeverance  of  the  former,  in  the 
principles  and  connexions  he  profefled  to  efpoufe,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  prince j  while  it  was  expe&ed,  that  political  prudence,  and  a 
regard  to  confiftency  of  chara&er,  would  reftrain  the  latter  from 
entering  into  any  concert  with  the  partifans  of  James.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  underftood  to  be  fuch  a  certain 
prognoftic  of  the  triumph  of  the  whigs,  in  every  fucceeding  queftion, 
that  fome  of  the  members,  who  had  reforted  to  the  meeting  in  a 
wavering  difpofition,  thought  it  prudent  to  enlift  with  the  ftronger 
party  j  and  others,  who  neither  chofe  to  renounce  their  principles, 
nor  adhere  to  them  in  the  face  of  danger,  withdrew  into  the 
country.  The  convention,  however  well-difpofed  to  promote  the 
views  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  had  ftill  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  encounter.  The  duke  of  Gordon,  a  Roman  catholic, 
held  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh  in  the  name  of  king  James.      The 

vifcount 
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^tfcount  of  Dundee,  brave,  enterprffing,  bdoved  by  the  army,  a  c  H  A*  **• 
violent  enemy  to  the  prefbyterians,  warmly  attached  to  the  intereft   <-    *      * 
of  James,  attended  the  convention,  and  animated  and  encouraged-       !    ^ 
the  hopes  and  efforts  of  his  friends.      The  earl  of  Marr,  governor 
of  Stirling  Caftle,  had  engaged  on  the  fame  fide.      The  marquis 
of  Athol,  powerful  by  his  influence  among  the  Highlanders,  and' 
difappointed  in  his  competition  for  the  precedency  in  the  conven- 
tion, was  alienated  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  had  fecretly 
entered  into  engagements   with    Dundee,  to  hold  Scotland  in  the 
injereft  of  king  James.     Lord  Balcarras,  refpe&able  for  his  abilities 
and  fidelity,  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  abfent  king. 

The  leading  members,  of  the  convention,  attentive-  to  thefe  cir-  Cautious 
cumftances,  and  not  daring  to  confide  entirely  in  a  fuperior  number  Sic  convcn- 
of  'votes,  turned  their  firft  attention  towards  the  necefTary  precau-  tlon# 
tions  for  fecuring  their  own  perfonal  fafety.     A  proclamation  was 
ifiued,  ordering  all  perfons,  from  fixteen  to  fixty,  to  hold  themfelves 
in  readinefs  to  take  up  arms.     Eight  hundred  men,  who  had  been 
raifed  for  a  guard  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  were  put  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  and  fir  Patrick  Home  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  militia.     Both  thefe  commanders  had  formed  a 
ftrifiL  connexion  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  Holland,  and  re- 
turned to  Scotland  to  promote  his  intereft.     A  great  number  of  the 
vaffals  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  of  other  noblemen  upon  the 
fide  of  the  court,  were  brought  to  Edinburgh,  furnifhed  with  arms, 
and  difperfed  in  different  places  of  the  city.    Four  regiments  of  foot, 
and  one  of  dragoons,  fent  down  from  England  under  the  command 
of  general  Mackay,  were  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith, 
and  Edinburgh,  and  entirely  fecured  the  convention  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  violence.     The  duke  of  Gordon  was  repeatedly  required  The  duke  of 
to  furrender  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  convention,  and  though  the^aiSe  of  * 
he   did    not   comply,  yet,   as  he  had  formerly   been  ill  ufed   by  ?£f££ 
James20,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  about  the  terms  of  making  a 

*•  Guthrie's  Hiitory,  vol.  x, 

7  .  furrender, 
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C  HA  P.  farrender,  he  did  aot  impart  that  confidence  which  the  friends  of 
\-  -.—  -J   James  would  have  derived  from  any  other  perfon,  in  their  intereft, 
who  poflefled  fuch  powerful  means  of  prote&ing  them,  and  of  an- 
noying their  enemies  ". 
The  friends        la  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  as  to  retaining  the  advantage  of  ex- 
folve^caJ?"  ternal  force,  and  unable  to  maintain  an  equal  conteft  in  the  con- 
thTcon^fn^  venti°n>   ^e  partifans  of  James  refolved  to  aVail  themfelves  of  a- 
uonatStir-     commiflion  under  his  hand,  by  which  the  archbifhcp  of  Glafgow, 
the  vifcount  of  Dundee,    and  lord  Balcarras,    were  authorifed  to 
fummon  a  convention  of  the  Stated  to  meet  at  Stirling.     The  friends 
of  James,  in  compliance  with  this  defign,  were  fecretly  advifed  to 
depart  from  Edinburgh  at  an  appointed  hour,  left  they  fhould  be 
prevented,  by  the  fuperior  force  of  the  other  party,  from  comply- 
ing with  the  purpofe  of  this  commiflion.      The  marquis  of  Athol, 
after  having  approved  of  this  meafure,  alarmed  the  fufpicion  of  his 
friends,  by  propofing  to  poftpone  the  time  of  their  leaving  Edin- 
burgh.    Dundee  received  information  of  a  party  having  confpired 
to  aflaflinate  him ;  and  though  he  gave  notice  of  this  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  offered  ftrong  circumftances  of  proof ",  with  a  partiality 
approaching  to  a  participation  of  guilt,  they  refufed  to  inftitute  any 
Dundee  flies    inquiry  againft  the  contrivers  of  this  barbarous  defign.     Alarmed  by 
burgh.  the  fluctuation  and  apoftacy  of  his  friends,  the  injuftice  of  the  con- 

vention, and  the  immediate  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  Dun- 
dee, without  entering  into  any  farther  confultation  with  the  lords, 
who  ftill  profefled  an  attachment  to  James,  fled  from  Edinburgh, 
attended  with  a  fmill  body  of  horfe  **.  His  retreat  furnifhed  the 
majority  of  the  convention  with  a  pretext  for  fuch  meafures,  as 
nearly  annihilated  any  oppofition  to  their  defigns.  The  prefident 
threatened  to  apprehend  all  thofe  members  of  the  convention  who 
fhould  be  found  in  concert  with  Dundee:  the  earl  of  Marr,  go- 
vernor of  Stirling   caftle,    was  put  under  an  arreftj    and   difap- 

*'  Memoirs  of  Lord  Vifcount  Dundee.  "  Ibid.  *3  Ibid. 

pointed 
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pointed  the  friends  of  James  of  the  pro(pe£t  of  any  refuge  in  c  H  A  E- 

that  fortrefs.  v-.^.j 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  purpofe  of  the  majority  in  the  conven-  Hi*  friends 
tion,  to  drive  away  the  friends  of  James,  rather  than  to  proceed  to  invention, 
open  hoftilities  againft  them.  Their  prefence  would  have  embar- 
rafled  and  retarded  the  meafures  neceflary  for  accomplifliing  a  fpeedy 
fettlement  of  the  nation.  The  unanimity  of  the  convention,  if  that 
could  be  obtained,  was  a  defirable  objedt  to  William,  and  more 
likely  to  give  fuccefs  and  (lability  to  their  refolutions.  But  unani- 
mity, procured  by  the  imprifonment  or  expulfion  of  all-  opponents^ 
inftead  of  anfwering  thefe  ends,  would  probably  have  roufed  the 
immediate  refentment  of  their  vaflals  in  the  country,  and  brought  on 
a  civil  war  in  Scotland.  An  opportunity  of  withdrawing  themfelves 
was  artfully  afforded  to  the  partifans  of  Dundee,  by  the  prefidcnt 
having  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  after  he  had 
threatened  them  with  imprifonment.  They  embraced  it  without 
delay ;  and  the  next  day,  when  a  fummons  was  iffued  to  attend  their 
duty  in  the  convention,  few  of  them  remained  in  town. 

The  convention  was  now  releafed  from  every  obflru&ion  which  The  conven- 
could  either  retard  the  expedition,    or  mar  the  unanimity  of  their  wmfa^^ 
meafures.     They  drpw  up  a  refpe&ful  anfvver  to  a  letter  they  had 
received  from  the  king  of  England  :  They  approved  of  the  addreft 
prefented  to  him  by  their  countrymen  in  London ;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  had  aflumed   the  government  of  Scotland,  and  fumr 
moned  a  convention  of  the  States.     They  permitted  a  letter  from 
kin^  James  to  be  read,  after  having  entered  a  proteftation,  that  no- 
thing contained  in  it  (hould  tend  to  annul  the- proceedings  of  the 
convention.     In   order  to  fhew  their  contempt  of  his    authority, 
the   meflfenger  who  delivered  his  letter  was   firft   imprifoned,   and 
.afterwards  difmifled  without  any  anfwer> 

The  fettlement  of  the  government,  and  an  union  with  England!  Subjeftsof 

.  deli  Deration 

jvere  the  important  fubjefts  recommended  by  the  prince  to  the  de-  inthecoib. 

LI  liberation. 
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CHAP.  liberation   of  the   convention.      When    we    confider  the   variety, 

L,  -.'—  -j  difficulty,  and  importance,  of  the  queftions,  involved  in  the  plan 
1  89'  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  we  are  rather  furprifed  that  the  friends 
of  William  fhould  have  fuggefted  a  meafure,  which,  inftead  of  con- 
firming his  power,  might  have  been  attended  with  unavoidable  pro- 
craftination,  and  have  given  occafion  to  difputes  and  animofities, 
fatal  to  the  authority  he  had  already  acquired.  The  few  friends  of 
James  left  in  the  convention,  not  ignorant  of  thefe  confequences, 
joined  with  fome  of  the  whigs,  to  prefer  the  queftion  of  the  union 
to  that  of  the  fettlement  of  the  government.  The  eyes  of  William's 
more  difcerning  friends  were  now  quickly  opened.  The  queftion  of 
the  union  was  not  again  refumed,  and  the  convention  came  to  a  re- 

26th  March,  folution  of  appointing  a  committee,  confifting  of  eight  members  out 
of  each  ftate,  to  prepare  the  new  plan  of  fettlement. 

Their  refold-  The  example  of  the  Englifh  convention  abridged  the  deliberations 
and  bufinefs  of  this  committee.  Their  refolutions  they  feem  to  have 
copied,  as  far  as  circumftances  would  admit  They  could  not  find 
with  propriety,  that  king  James  had  abdicated  the  government  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  he  had  done  in  England,  for  he  had  not  withdrawn 
perfonally  from  Scotland ;  but  the  fubftance  of  their  refolutions  was 
the  fame.  They  found  that  king  James  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.     This  refolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  convention ; 

Settlement  of  who  next  ordered  the  committee  to  bring  in  an  ad,  for  fettling  the 

the  crown  on 

William  and    crown  upon  William  and  Mary,  and  to  prepare  an  inftrument  of 

ary-  government,  to  be  offered  with  the  crown,  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances, 

and  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties  *\     An  a£t  was  accordingly  brought 

*4  The  inftrument  which  the  Scotch  conven-  "  a  great  and  unfupportable  burden   to  this 

tion  prefented  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  along  "  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 

with  the  crown,  recites  multiplied  inftances  of  "  the  generality  of  the  people  ever  fmce  the 

the  mifgovemment  of  James  ;  after  which  it  "  reformation;  they  having  reformed  popery 

fpecifies  what  they  claim  as  the  ancient  rights  "  by  preibytery,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 

and  liberties  of  their  nation      Among  thefe  it  is  "  abolidied." — The  reader  is  defired  to  fix 

particularly  exprefied,  by  article  2 1  ft,  "That  this  in  his  memory,   as  important  to  throw 

«'  prelacy,  and  fuperioriry  of  an  office  in  the  light  upon  fubfequent  parts  of  the  hiftory  of 

"  church  above  prefbyters,  is,  ani  has  been,  Scotland  in  this  reign, 

in, 
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x. 


in,  to  this  purpofe,  and  approved  of  by  a  great  majority  of  the  con-  CHAP. 


vention.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  fir  James  Montgomery,  and  iir  John 
Dalrymple,  were  appointed  as  reprefentatives  of  the  three  eftates  of  4th  April. 
the  lords,  the  knights,  and  the  burgefles,  to  repair  to  London,  to 
offer  the  crown  to  William.  Upon  the  eleventh  of  April,  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  a£t  of  convention 
was  read  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  their  prefident. 


LI  2 
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CHAP.       XL 

appointment  of  Minijlers.—Obfervations. — The  King's  Speech  in  the  Conven- 
tion  Parliament. — Reafons  for  turning  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament. — 
Bill  paffes  for  that  Purpofe.—Obfervations  with  refpeft  to  the  Revenue. — 
Opinions  concerning  the  King's  Right  to  it. — Former  Abufes  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Revenue. — Refolutions  with  refpeft  to  it. — Vote  of  the  Com- 
mons for  indemnifying  the  -Statet*— Oaths  to  Government. — Motions  for 
altering  them — For  exempting  Protejlant  Dijfenters  from  the  Teft — Unjuc- 
cefsfuL — Indulgence ■,  in  favour  of  the  Clergy— agreed  to  by  the  Lords — 
refufed  by  the  Commons. — Bill  of  Comprehenjion— favoured  by  the  Lords — 
jbwarted  by  the  Commons. — Caufes  of  the  ill  Succejs  of  this  Bill. — Aft  of 
Toleration.— Bill  of  Indemnity. — The  King  anxious  for  it. — Different  Plans 
of  proceeding  in  this  Bill. — The  Whigs  jealous  of  the  King. — Obftruft  the 
Bill. — Aft  of  Settlement. — Motion  for  naming  the  Duchefs  of  Hanover  in 
the  Succefjion. — Effefts  of  this  Motion. — Meafures  of  Parliament  adapted  to 
extraordinary  Events. — The  Habeas  Corpus  fufp ended. — The  Mutiny  Bill. — 
Supplies  for  Ireland. — View  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Revenue. — Severe 
Laws    with    refpeft  to  the  Roman  Catholics. — Oppreffions   inveftigated— 
redrejed. — Reflections. — Both  Houfes  enter  into  the  King's  Views  of  War 
with  France. — Obfervations. — Mifunderftanding  between  the  King  and  the 
Whigs. — The  Tories  flatter  the  King  with  Promijes  of  more  generous  Treat- 
ment.— Jealoufy  of  Miniflers  among  them/elves. — EngroJJing  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs. — A  Claufe  introduced  into  the  Corporation  Aft%  intended  to  exclude 
the  Tories  from    Power — paffes. — The   King  embarraffed — diffolves   the 
Parliament. 

THE  choice  of  a  miniftry,  the  firft  a£t  of  William's  fovereiga 
power,  required  great  political  difcretion.  It  was  not  poflible 
to  find  rewards,  correfponding  in  number  and  value,  to  the  many  can- 
didates for  his  favour,  and  the  high  price  at  which  they  eftimated 
their  fervicest     Difappointmeat  and  complaint  were  unavoidable  con- 

fequences 
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fequences  of  the  limited  (lore  of  honours  and  emoluments,  to  which  c  *^  A  p- 

even  royalmunificence  was  reftridted.     To  moderate  complaints,  to   * — - — ~* 

.  .  i63c>x 

prevent  refentful  and  dangerous  difappointments,  was  the  only  object 

he  could  hope  to  obtain,  by  the  mod  extenfive  diftribution  of  favours  j 
and  by  adjufting  them,  in  the  moft  equitable  proportion,  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  perfons  who  were  to  (hare  them. 

A  proclamation,  published  February  the  feventeenth,  confirmed  all  Appointment 
proteftants  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  offices  which  they  held,  till  his 
majefty's  further  pleafure  was  known  ;  and,  upon,  the  twenty-firft, 
the  lift  of  privy-counfellors  appeared  in  the  gazette  \  The  treafury, 
admiralty,  and  chancery  were  all  put  into  commiflion,  in  order  to 
afford  the  king  the  means  of  diffufing  his  bounty,  and  rewarding,  as 
far  as  his  power  could  reach,  the  fervices  conferred  upon  himfelf  and 
the  nation.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treafury;  admiral  Herbert  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty:  The  com- 
miflioners  of  the  great  feal  were,  ferjeant  Maynard,  fir  Anthony  Keck, 
and  fir  William  Rawlinfon :  The  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Shrewf- 
bury  were  appointed  fecretaries  of  ftate :  The  privy-feal  was  com- 
mitted to  the  marquis  of  Halifax ;  The  marquis  of  Carmarthen  was 
made  prefident  of  the  council :  M.  Bentinck  was  created  a  peer,  and 
appointed  groom  of  the  ftole:  Mr.  Hampden  was  made  a  privy- 
counfellor,  and  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury;  and  to  him 
principally  was  intruded  the  management  of  minifterial  bufinefs  in 
the  houfe  of  commons.  The  courts  in  Weftminfter  were  afterwards 
filled,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  privy  council,  with 
thofe  perfons,  who  had  exhibited  fplendid  profeffional  talents,  in  op- 
pofing  the  illegal  fentences  and  ufurpations  of  the  preceding  reign  ; 
and  the  nation  rejoiced  in  the  profpedt  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  laws,  and  a  mild  and  equal  adminiftration  of  juftice  \ 

1  The  privy-council  confided  of  thirty-four  of  Nottingham.     M.  Bentinck  was  the  only 

members :  Few  of  them  were  tories ;  of  which  foreigner  in  the  lift  of  privy  counfeHors. 
-defcription  the  principal  perfons  were,  San-        a  Burnet,  &c. 
jcrcft,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  earl 

Although 
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Although  the  candidates  for  office  at  the  commencement  of  this 
reign,  have  been  commonly  arranged  under  the  two  eftabliflied  par- 
Obfervations.  tics  of  Whig  and  Tory,  yet  in  the  lift  of  offices  we  find  the  names  of 
individuals,  who  cannot,  with  drift  propriety,  come  under  either  of 
thefe  denominations.  Such  were  the  king's  Dutch  friends,  with  a 
few  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  reforted  to  him  in  Holland.  In  their 
political  conduct,  they  were  principally  influenced  by  a  perfonal  at- 
tachment to  the  king,  and  fupported  thofe  meafures  which  were 
agreeable  to  his .  inclinations,  and  favourable  to  his  authority* 
Though  Keppel,  Bentinck,  Zuliftein,  Avaurquerque,  had  not  any 
property  or  hereditary  intereft  among  the  Englifti,  yet  the  fuperior 
confidence  their  mafter  repofed  in  them,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
refpedt  and  attention  from  the  members  of  both  houfes;  and  to 
confer  upon  them  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  influence,  in 
the  adminiftration  of  national  affairs.  Thefe  may  be  deno- 
minated the  Dutch  party,  or  the  king's  friends:  They  were 
firft  connedled  with  the  whigs,  becaufe  the  balance  of  court  favour 
firft  inclined  to  them ;  but  they  afterwards  engaged  in  meafures 
oppofite  to  the  fyftem  and  intereft  of  that  party,  from -a  perfonal 
attachment  to  the  king. 

There  were  alfo,  in  the  lifts  of  office,  fome  perfons  concerned  in 
the  mod  obnoxious  meafures  of  the  two  preceding  reigns,  who 
never  had  formed  any  connexion  with  the  tones,  or  who  had 
deferted  them,  and  contributed,  by  effential  fervices,  to  the  ac- 
complifliment  of  the  revolution.  The  marquis  of  Carmarthen 
had  efcaped  from  impeachment  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, by  an  interpofition  of  the  prerogative,  which  was  confidered 
as  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  had  be- 
come unpopular,  from  oppofing  the  bill  of  exclufionj  and  was 
fufpe&ed  of  giving  advice  to  the  king,  to  difcontinue  the  ufe  of 
parliaments.  Both  of  them  had  correfponded  with  the  prince  of 
Orange;    and  the  marquis  of  Halifax  had  the  umlifputed  merit 

of 
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of  perfuading  the  lords  to  depart  from  their  favourite  fcheme  of  c  HXJA  p- 
the  regency,  which  fo  long  obftru&ed  the  fettleraent  of  the  na- 
tion.    While  the  promotion  of  thefe  noblemen  was  confidered  in 
an  invidious  light  by  the  whigs,  it  was  not  approved  of  by  the 
tories 3. 

The  whigs  held  the  greateft  proportion  of  offices  in  the  new 
arrangements.  The  early  commencement  of  their  fervices,  and 
their  zeal  to  accomplifh  fuch  a  fettlement  of  affairs  as  co- 
incided with  the  wifhes  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  juftly  entitled 
them  to  a  preference  in  the  adminiftration.  The  high  promotion 
of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  headed  the  tories,  announced  to 
the  nation,  that  it  was  not  the  purpofe  of  the  king  to  profcribe 
any  party,  or  decline  the  fervices  of  any  individual,  qualified  for 
public  truft,  and  willing  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  But  fuch 
an  impartial  diftribution  of  offices,  while  it  prevented  more  violent 
difcontents,  was  at  the  fame  time  productive  of  great  political  in- 
conveniences. Perfons  affociated  in  adminiftration,  and  placed  in 
refponfible  offices,  being  alienated  from  one  another  by  former  ani- 
mofities,  apd  actuated  by  incompatible  interefts,  entered  not  into 
any  previous  concert  about  meafures  of  government;  and  often  dif- 
fered publicly  in  opinion,  when  thefe  were  brought  under  difcuf- 
fion.  Hence  arofe  procraftination,  inconfiftency,  and  feeblenefs  in 
the  executive  branches  of  government.  A  concife  detail  of  the 
mod  important  debates  and  refolutions  of  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, will  convey  to  the  reader  the  moft  authentic  information 
concerning  the   views,   the  ftruggles,  and  the  fuccefs  of  different 

1  It  was  not  till  after  the  duTolution  of  the  Halifax  ;  compelled  him  to  retire  from  office, 
firft  parliament  of  William,  that  the  marquis  and  afterwards  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms 
of  Halifax  connected  himfelf  with  the  tories.  of  their  antagonifb,  though  he  had  been  the 
The  whigs,  defirous  to  confound,  with  the  moft  fuccefsfui  champion  in  oppofing  the  re- 
rival  faction,  every  perfon  whofe  political  con-  gency,  defired  by  the  tories,  and  in  obtaining 
duct  was  unpopular  in  the  preceding  reigns,  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  upon  William, 
made  unwearied  attacks  upon  the  marquis  of  agreeably  to  the  inclination  of  the  whigs. 

3  parties  j 
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C  *xiA  P'  Part#ies*  an(*  ^  immediate  effects  produced  by  the  revolution  upon 
t- — •<—— *   the  revenue,  laws,  and  conftitution,  of  England  \ 

Kin  'sf  eech       ^e  k*nS>  *n  ^s  *Peech  fr°m  the  throne,  after  thanking  both 
in  the  con-      houfes  for  the  confidence  repofcd   in  him,   acquainted  them,  that 

vcntion  par-  . 

Iiament>i8th  the  condition  of  his  allies  abroad,  and  particularly  that  of  Holland, 
c  ruarX*  wa8  fud^  that,  without  fome  fpeedy  care,  they  would  run  great 
hazard  :  That  the  pofture  of  affairs  in  England  required  alfo  their 
ferious  confideration ;  and  that  a  good  fettlement  at  home  was  ne- 
ceflary,  not  only  for  their  own  peace,  but  for  the  fupport  of  the 
proteftant  intereft:  That  the  ftate  of  Ireland  was  fuch,  that  the 
dangers  were  grown  too  great  to  be  obviated  by  flow  methods : 
The  mod  effedual  ways  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  and  to 
bring  about  thefe  important  ends,  he  left  to  them. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  allies  flood  firft  in  the  king's  fpeech, 
yet  a  good  fettlement  at  home  was  recommended  as  the  mod 
effe&ual  method,  both  to  advance  their  intereft,  and  to  maintain 
peace  in  England ;  and  therefore  engaged  the  confideration  of  both 
houfes,  in  preference  to  every  other  fubjed.  By  a  fettlement  at 
home,  his  majefty  was  underftood  to  refer  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
revenue,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  defend  his  title  to  the  throne, 
and  to  fulfil  thofe  engagements  to  his  allies,  into  which  he  had 
Reafons  for  entered  from  motives  of  gratitude  and  public  intereft.  This  fug- 
con^enti^n  gefted  the  necefiity  of  turning  the  convention  into  a  parliament;  the 
Parha"  tmly  conftitutional  method  of  fupplying  the  demands  of  the  crown. 
A  bill  for  this  purpofe  was  introduced  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  read 

4  The  convention  parliament  continued  for  this  parliament,  I  have  followed  fuch  an  ar- 

two  fefiions :  Upon  the  20th  Auguft,  1689,  it  rangement  as  fcemed  moft  proper  to  convey 

was  adjourned  to  the  20th  September,  and  af-  diftinft  ideas  of  the  fubjccl.     Such  a  period 

terwards  to  the   19th  October.     It  was  then  fometimes  intervened  between  the  commence- 

prorogued  to  the  30th,  when  it  entered  upon  ment  and  conclufion  of  the  fame  bills,  anddif- 

bufmefs,  and  continued,  without  interruption,  ferent  meafures  were  fo  much  coincident,  and 

to  the  27th  January  1690.  fometimes  interwoven,  that  it  was  impoflible  to 

The   reader  will  pleafe  obferve,   that,   in  obferve  the  Uriel  chronological  order  without 

giving  an  account  of  the  bufinefs  tranfacled  in  ©bfcurity. 

twice 


into  a 
ment. 
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twice  in  one  day,  and  fent  to  the  lower  houfe';  where  it  was  c  ilvA  p- 

/Via 

evident  the  fpirit  of  party,  as  much  as  the  force  of  argument,  in-    \ •-— J 

16B9. 
fluenced  the  opinion  of  members. 

It  was  aflerted  by  thofe  who  oppofed  this  bill,  that  the  king's 
writ  of  fummons  was  eflential  to  give  exiftence  to  a  parliament; 
that  the  want  of  this  qualification  would  expofe  all  their  future  pro- 
ceedings to  be  challenged  as  void  and  illegal ;  that  the  king  himfelf 
could  have  no  fecurity  for  retaining  the  pofleflion  of  the  crown,  but 
by  a  confirmation  of  the  fettlement  made  by  the  convention,  in  a 
parliament,  aflembled  with  a  ftri&  adherence  to  every  form  efta- 
blifhed  by  law  and  cuftom 6. 

By  thofe  who  defended  the  bill  it  was  argued,  that,  confidering 
how  far  the  convention  had  departed  from  common  forms,  in  order 
to  bring  the  public  bufinefs,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  to 
the  point  at  which  they  flood,  the  fcruples  now  pretended  appeared 
frivolous  and  unfeafonable,  and  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  any 
cordial  favour  to  the  new  government.  If  neceffity  was  an  apology 
for  the  irregularities  to  which  they  had  'already  yielded,  the  fame 
neceffity  ftill  exifted.  The  interruption  of  public  bufinefs  till  the 
meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  by  affording  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  renewing  intrigues  and  exciting  animofities,  might '  undo  all 
thofe  meafures,  in  the  accomplifhing  of  which,  fo  much  labour  and 
time  had  been  fpent.  The  ardour  of  the  patriot  might  cool,  if  not 
cherifhed  by  fome  near  objedt  of  purfuit  j  the  combined  influence  of 
James  and  of  France  might  change  the  complexion  of  the  national 
reprefentatives,  and  flop  the  progrefs  of  political  reformation ;  and 
though  thefe  caufes  might  not  prevail  fo  far  as  to  overturn  the  new 
fettlement,  yet  they  would  certainly  poflpone  and  diminifh  the 
benefits  arifing  from  it  \  Thefe  arguments,  enforced  by  precedents  Bill  partes  for 
in  feafons  of  like  emergency,  preponderated  with  a  majority  of  the     *  PUrp°  C#  n 

s  Journ.  Lords,  18th,  19th  February.  •  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  89. 

7  Warrington's  Works,  p.  509. 
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commons,  and  their  content  was  obtained  to  the  bill  for  turning  the 
convention  into  a  parliament 8. 

The  mod  falutary  change  in  the  conftitution  of  England  at  the 
revolution,  was  effected  by  the  regulations  which  the  commons 
adopted  with  refpedf  to  the  ftate  and  management  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  connexiorf  between  the  public  revenue  and  the 
temper  of  government,  muft  appear  an  important  and  inftru&ive 
fa&,  to  every  one  wdio  carefully  perufes  the  hiftory  of  England. 
Though,  at  an  early  period,  the  kings  of  England  poflefled  a  large 
independent  revenue,  arifing  fwm  patrimonial  demefnes,  taxations, 
and  fervitudes,  yet  thefe  were  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  extras- 
ordinary  expences  which  occurred  almoft  in  every  reign.  The  pro- 
digality of  a  court,  internal  coixvulfions,  and  foreign  war,  had  often 
compelled  the  prince  to  own  his  dependence,  and  folicit  the  bounty 
of  his  fubje&s.  The  felicitations  of  the  prince  reminded  the  people 
of  their  own  importance.  Their  difcontents,  hitherto  propagated 
in  timid  whifpers,  aflumed  the  bold  ftrain  of  complaint  and  re* 
monftrance,  and  dared  to  approach  the  throne  of  the  fuppliant 
monarch.  Hence  the  redrefs  of  grievances  came  to  be  the  dated 
price  of  liberality  to  the  prince,  and  the  people  wifely  calculated, 
that  any  inconvenience,  arifing  from  the  prefent  diminution  of  their 
property,  was  abundantly  compenfated,  by  their  obtaining  fuch  laws 
and  regulations  as  contributed  to  its  future  fecurity  and  increafe 9. 

Recent  experience  recommended  the  utmoft  caution  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  revenue.  The  depreffion  of  their  own  influence,  the 
open  violation  of  the  laws,  an  accumulation  of  grievances,  againft 
which  they  had  not  an  opportunity  to  remonftrate  while  parlia- 
ments were  laid  afide,  were  mortifying  evidences  of  the  pernicious 
effefts  of  their  rafh  and  irrevocable  generofity  to  the  late  prince. 

We  may  date  our  mifery  to  our  bounty,"  faid  a  member  of  th* 
houfe  of  commons.     "  If  king  Charles  had  not  had  that  bounty 


cc 


*  Journ.  Commons,  19th,  20th  February. 
II 


9  See  Appendix  I. 
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*'  from  you,  he  never  would  have  attempted  the  things  lie  has  c  H  A  p- 
<c  done.'  — "  I  remember/    laid  another,  "  when  above  an  hundred 
"  thoufand  pounds  was  given  for  building  of  fhips,  and  not  one 
ci  was  built ;  and  above  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  granted  to 
c'  fupport  the  triple  league,  was  employed  for  breaking  it ,0." 

The  reformation  of  the  revenue,  from  thefe  confiderations,  ap- 
peared the  capital  point  to  which  the  attention  of  every  true  patriot 
ought  to  be  dire&ed ;  and  which,  if  it  was  once  compafled,  would  en- 
fure  the  redrefs  of  every  remaining  grievance,  ahd  the  progreffive 
improvement  of  the  conftitution.  The  moft  perfect  political  fagacity 
could  not  forefee  what  abufes  or  grievances  might  arife  at  any 
future  period,  but  thefe  could  be  only  tranfient,  if  the  revenue  was 
fubje&ed  to  fiich  periodical  expirations,  as  muft  neceflarily  render 
the  prince  dependent  upon  the.  gratitude  and  generofity  of  his  people. 
As  the  foundation  of  this,  fyftem,  it  .became  expedient  that  the  con* 
vention  (hould  explain  the  precife  extent  of  the  generofity  they  had 
already  exercifed  towards  the  king,  by  putting  the  crown  upon  his 
head.  Some  of  his  majefty's  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ad  of  Opinions  con- 
fettlement  conveyed  the  full  poffeffion  and  uncontrolled  difpofal  of  the  king's  right 
revenue  annexed  to  the  crown,  at  the  period  of  king  James's  abdica-  n°uc.e  fCVC~ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  king  hirafelf  liftened 
with  partiality  to  this  opinion  ".  When  it  was  moved  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  the  revenue  had  expired  with  the  abdication  of 
king  James,  great  addrefs  was  ufed  to  treat  the  queftion  as  a  point 
of  law,  and  to  exclude  thofe  arguments  of  expediency,  which  could 
not  fail  to  incline  many  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  motion, 
if  it  had  been  fairly  open  to  dicuffion.  Thefe  perfons  contended, 
that  the  revenue  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  late  king,  be- 
came the  inherent  right  of  the  crown,  and  attached  to  his  fucceflbr, 
without  any  new  interference,  or  confirmation  by  parliament.  Others, 
who  profefled  an  equal  refpedl  to  the  authority  of  law,  advanced  an 

10  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  125.  "  Ibid.  p.  109.  114. 
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opinion  which  rendered  the  royal  income  precarious,  but  not  in  the 
fame  degree  dependent  as  if  it  had  now  expired,  or  been  bellowed 
for  a  fhort  or  definite  period.  They  maintained,  that  the  revenue 
was  fubjedted  to  the  fame  regulations  with  private  property ;  that 
having  been  granted  to  James,  for  the  purpofe  of  governing  during 
his  life,  it  could  not  be  alienated  from  that  purpofe,  or  follow  him 
after  he  had  deferted  his  public  truft ;  but  that,  while  he  lived,  il 
belonged  to  the  perfon  fubftituted  in  his  official  ftate.  Upon  the 
event  of  the  death  of  James,  they  acknowledged  that  the  revenue 
would  revert  to  the  commons,  and  might  then  be  regulated,  both 
with  refpeft  to  quantity  and  duration,  as  the  circumftances  and 
interefts  of  the  nation  required  '\ 

The  motives  for  difTenting  from  thefe  opinions  did  not  arife* 
merely,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  diftant  or  imaginary  abufes  of  a 
revenue  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  people.  An  inquiry, 
inftituted  by  the  commons  into  the  ftate  of  the  revenue,  and  abufes 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  led  to  difcoveries  which  left  it 
no  longer  doubtful,  from  what  fources  the  former  oppreffions  of  the 
nation  had  flowed ;  and  demonftrated  the  neceffity  of  the  raoft  cau- 
tious and  reftridted  modifications  of  the  fupplies.  Immenfe  fums  of 
the  public  money  had  been  wafted  in  the  profecution  of  grievou8 
iuits,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  againft  the  fubjed.  Forty- feven  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- four  pounds  had  been  paid  by  the 
privy  feal  to  Burton  and  Graham,  who  had  been  employed  as  agents 
for  the  crown  in  thefe  infamous  fuits  ,3.  One  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  had  been  placed  to  the  article  of  fecret  fervices,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  ten  years,  a  period  in  which  the  nation  had  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted peace.  After  various  debates,  the  commons  found  tha^ 
the  revenue  had  expired  ,4j  and  afterwards  agreed,  that  four  hundred 


■*  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  109.  114. 

13  Journ.  Commons,  2 ad  February. 

14  This  they  did  in  effect,  by  voting  that 
all  thofe  branches  of  the  revenue,  which 
were  due  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James, 
fhould  be  collected  for  the  ufc  and  icrvice  of 


the  crown,  until  the  24th  June  1689;  as  by  law 
they  might  have  been  during  either  of  thojfe 
reigns,  with  a  claufe  to  indemnify  all  fuch  as 
had  collected  any  part  of  the  aforefaid  branches 
fince  the  5th  November  i6S8. 

and 
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and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  (hould  be  given  to  his  majefty,  by  a 
monthly  afleflment,  to  fupply  the  prefent  exigencies  of  government. 

The  merit  of  this  important  refolution,  and  the  fubfequent  re-  Merit  of  the 
gulations  of  feparating  the  civil  lift  from  the  extraordinary  demands  w  lfis 
of  government,  of  appropriating  the  fupplies,  and  of  reviewing  the 
application  of  them,  are  to  be  afcribed  principally  to  the  whigs  *\ 
The  tories  boafted  of  their  oppofition  to  thefe  refolutions,  in  order  to 
fupplant  their  antagonifts;  and  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  king.  William  was  deeply  mortified  with  the  depend- 
ence to  which  he  was  fubje&ed,  and  his  affe&ions  began  to  be 
eftranged  from  a  party,  who  appeared  to  have  laid  down  a  plan,  to 
revoke  or  impair  that  dignity  which  their  own  hands  had  created. 

A  fpirit  of  parfimony  lefs  juftifiable,  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  vote  of  Vote  of  the 

.  .*•       •  /*    1       <rv       «      r        commons  for 

the  commons,  with  refpect  to  the  indemnification  of  the  Dutch,  for  indemnifying 
the  expences  they  had  incurred  in  equipping  the  fleet,  and  providing 
other  neceflaries  for  the  prince's  expedition  to  England.  This  fubjett 
had  been  recommended  to  the  commons  by  his  majefty,  in  his  firft 
fpeech  after  his  acceptance  of  the  crown.  The  delay  or  neglect  of 
bufinefs,  materially  conne&ed  with  his  own  honour  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation,  gave  him  fenfible  uneafinefs ;  and  he  embraced  the  firft 
opportunity,  in  anfwer  to  an  addrefs  of  both  houfes,  again  to  recom- 
mend the  States,  in  terms  of  the  moft  prefling  anxiety,  to  the  pro- 
tection and  gratitude  of  his  parliament ,tt.  The  final  refolutions  of 
the  commons,  extorted  by  importunity,  feemed  to  violate  the  ftrift 
laws  of  juftice  and  delicacy,  as  the  indemnification  granted  fell 
(hort  of  the  fum  which  had  been  expended  by  the  Dutch  ,7.  Nor 
were  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  this  debt, 
till  after  long  delay  and  renewed  entreaties  from  the  king.     And 

'5  Compare  fpeeches  of  whigs  and  tories,  given  in  by  the  States.     It  is  aflerted  by  a 

Grey,  vol.  ix.  p.  121.  tory  author,  that  the  Dutch  were  overpaid, 

16  Journ.  Commons,  8th  March.  in  the  proportion  of  400,000 1.  price  of  *b- 

17  The    fum   voted   by    parliament    fell  dication.  Somen'  Collection,  vol.  xi. 
63752 1.  wort  of  the  account  of  expence* 

finally, 
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finally,  when  the  fpeaker  prefented  the  bill  for  this  purpofc  to  his 
majefty,  he  mentioned  the  ancient  obligations  of  the  States  to  Eng- 
land, in  having  obtained,  by  her  gratuitous  interpofition,  a  deliver- 
ance no  lefs  fignal,  than  that  which  England  now  acknowledged,  by 
a  remuneration  of  expences18.  Thefe  circumftances'difcover  the  'early 
commencement  of  that  jealoufy  of  the  Dutch,  which  daily  increafed 
through  this  reign,  and  embittered  the  life  of  the  king:  while  it  cer- 
tainly reflected  no  credit,  either  on  the  politenefs  or  gratitude  of  the 
Englifti. 
Oaths  to  The  degeneracy  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  encroachments  made 

government. 

upon  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
were  in  no  point  of  view  more  confpicuous,  than  in  the  abufes  and 
alteration  of  thofe  folemn  religious  fandlions,  intended  to  bind  more 
firmly  upon  the  king  and  his  fubje&s,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  pro- 
tection and  allegiance.  The  coronation  oath  had  been  fo  changed 
as  to  weaken  the  idea  of  conditional  and  dependent  authority,  and  to 
remove  the  moil  folemn  reftraint  upon  the  confeience  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch  ,p.  As  the  coronation  oath  was  adminiftered  only  onte 
at  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  when  the  people  in  general  are 
diffipated  with  public  rejoicings,  any  alteration  in  the  form  or  ex- 
preffion  of  that  oath  may  be  fuppofed,  more  readily  to  have  efcaped 
their  obfervation  and  cenfure.  The  corporation  oatji,  as  it  more  fre- 
quently occurred,  fo  it  more  exprefsly  reminded  them  of  the  growth 
and  ufurpation  of  regal  power.  All  the  members  of  corporations 
were  bound,  by  the  moft  folemn  obligation,  not  to  take  up  armsagainft 
the  king,  or  thofo  who  were  commiflioned  by  him.  Thus  the  fub- 
jedt  loft  at  every  hand.     The  oath  taken  by  James  did  not  Engage 

"  Tindal,  vol.  i.  p.  384.  in  the   reign  of  Edward  VI.     Blackftone's 

f9  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170.    The  ancient  coro-  Commentaries,  book  i.  chap.  vi.      The  fol- 

nation  oath  was  more  full  and  explicit :  the  lowing  words  are  particularly  worthy  of  at- 

king  was  bound  by  it,  not  only  to  maintain  tention : — "  Et  a  foun  poiair  Iez  face  garder 

the  laws  and  protect  the  rights  of  his  fubjeds,  "  et  aiFermer  que  le2  gentez  du  people  avont 

but  to  abolifh  pernicious  laws   and  cuftoms.  "  faitez  et  eftiez,  et  Us  mafotys  leyzct  cuftumts 

Sec  a  copy  of  the  coronation  oath,   printed  «•  dt  tout  oufttra." 

his 
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his  confcience  in  fupport  of  the  claims  of  the  people,  while  his  fub-  c  HA  P. 
jedts  were  conftrained  to  refign  all  offices  of  truft  and  emolument ; 
unleis  they  bound  themfelves  to  fubmit  to  every  inferior  delegation 
of  tyranny.  • 

If  the  prote&ion  and  fecurity  of  the  fubjedl  had  been  confidered  Motions  for 

•       1  n.  fi        1     •  •     •  r  •  •  1.  jt  altering  them. 

in  the  molt  liberal  view,  it  is  not  ealy  to  imagine,  how  any  dilpute 
fliould  have  arifen  in  either  houfe,  about  the  wording  of  the  corona- 
tion oath ;  but  even  here  the  jealoufy  of  party  interfered.  William 
was  a  friend  to  religious  liberty,  not  merely  from  political  confidera- 
tions,  but  from  thofe  arguments  which  demonftrate  the  wifdom  and 
juftice  of  admitting  it,  in  every  ftate  of  government  and  fociety. 
This  objedt  he  purfued  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  with 
inflexible  and  ardent  perfeverance  *°.  The  recent  danger,  in  which 
proteftants  of  every  denomination  had  been  aflbciated  at  the  period 
of  William's  acceffion,  prefented  the  ipoft  favourable  opportunity  of 
gratifying  the  ftrong  propenfity  of  his  mind,  by  obtaining  fuch 
alterations  in  the  laws,  as  might  render  the  eftablifhed  church  more 
comprehenfive  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  the  diftribution  of  civil 
employments  impartial,  and  the  indulgence  of  diflenters  as  liberal,  as 
appeared  to  be  confident  with  the  fafety  of  government.  When  the 
queftion  of  the  coronation  oath  was  introduced  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hampdeh,  that  the  claufe  which 
obliged  the  king  to  maintain  the  church  of  England,  fhould  be  ex- 
preffed,  and  qualified  by  fuch  terms,  as  that  it  might  not  prevent  his 
confenting  to  any  alteration  in  forms  and  ceremonies  approved  of 
by  parliament ".  It  was  evident,  that  fuch  a  modification  of  the 
coronation  oath  was  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  power  of  parliament, 
than  it  was  to  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  while  it  provided  the 
means  of  removing  thofe  fcruples,  which  divided  and  weakened  the 
proteftant  intereft  at  home.  In  vain  it  was  urged,  that  the  dodrines 
of  faith,  founded   upon  divine  authority,  conftituted   the  eflential 

10  See  Appendix  II;  **  Journ.  Cojwnons,  25  th,  28th  March. 

part 
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part  of  chriftianity,  which  could  admit  of  no  alte 

refpeft  to  which  it  was  agreed,  that  no  latitude  ought  to  be  granted; 


C  HvrA  P*  Part  °^  chriftianity,  which  could  admit  of  no  alteration,  and  with 

AX* 


1689. 

that  ceremonies,  the  invention  of  men,  and  accommodated  to  mu- 
table and  external  circumftances,  not  only  involved  the  idea  of  fal- 
libility, but  implied  the  nefieffity  of  future  alterations".  The 
friends  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  tories  were  alarmed. 
Thofe,  who  were  fecretly  difaffedled  to  the  king,  were  happy  to 
thwart  him  in  a  favourite  point.  The  original,  unlimited  exprefliorts 
of  the  coronation  oath,  were  adopted  by  both  houfes aj,  and  excited 
a  difmal  foreboding  of  the  iifue  of  every  future  attempt  for  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  religious  liberty. 
For  exempt-  la  confiftency  with  this  zeal  for  the  eftablifhed  church,  the 
Slenters  *  commons  refolved  to  maintain  the  fame  reftri&ions,  in  the  new 
from  the  tell.  modeliing  0f  the  different  oaths  to  be  impofed  upon  the  fubjed. 
The  tefts  required  of  perfons  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  public 
offices  previous  to  the  revolution,  had  refpeft  both  to  their  political, 
and  religious  principles ;  the  firft  were  afcertained  by  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  the  fecond  by  obedience  to  the  teft,  or 
receiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of 
England.  All  parties  had  agreed,  that  an  alteration  was  requifite  in 
the  criterion  of  political  faith-  The  oath,  as  it  flood,  not  only 
bound  the  fubjeft  by  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  reigning  prince, 
but  exatted  an  opinion  with  refpeQ:  to  his  exclufive  title  to  the 
crown,  by  acknowledging  him  as  rightful  and  lawful  king.  It  was 
refolved,  therefore,  to  omit  this  claufe  in  the  oath,  which  related  to 
the  quality  or  bafis  of  the  royal  authority,  now  more  than  ever 
liable  to  be  controverted,  and  to  retain  a  fimple  engagement  to  faith 
and  allegiance.  The  oath  of  fupremacy,  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  had  long  been  confidered  as  a  national  grievance,  and  all 
parties,  who  had  co-operated  in  the  revolution,  were  virtually 
pledged  to  abolifh  it.     The  only  remaining  topic  of  difpute  referred 

11  Grey'e  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  190. 200.  *'  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  6th  and  9th  April. 

to 
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to  the  religious  qualifications  of  the  pelrfons  who  were  to  be  admitted  c  H  A  p- 

Al  • 

ihtooffice,  namely,  whether  they  fhould  be  fubje£ted  to  the  teft?    t— -*- — » 

1689* 

In  this  queftion  the  king  had  publicly  taken  a  fide,  and,  in  a  fpeech  18th  March, 
to  both  houfes,  had  exprefled  his  defire,  that,  in  fettling  the  oaths, 
room  might  be  left  for  the  admiffion  of  all  proteftants  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  ferve  him.  In  conformity  to  his  defire,  a 
claufe  was  introduced  during  the  dependence  of  this  bill  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  to  take  away  the  neceflity  of  receiving  the  facrament  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  qualification 
for  enjoying  any  office  of  government*4.  This  claufe  was  re-  Unfuccefifci. 
je&ed,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  againft  the  Roman  catholics,  who, 
it  was  afTerted,  could  not  be  diftinguiflied  from  proteftants,  or  pre* 
vented  from  intruding  iuto  offices,  by  any  other  method  than  a  fpe- 
cific  and  folemn  expreffion  of  their  conformity  to  the  eftabliflied 
church.  The  copdu&  of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  bill  might,  in  this 
view,  have  been  afcribed  to  motives  of  cautious  policy,  if  an  amend- 
ment, which  obviated  the  difficulty,  had  not  met  with  the  fame  un- 
favourable treatment.  It  was  propofed,  that  every  perfon  (hould 
be  qualified  for  public  office,  who,  within  a  year  before  or  after  his 
admiffion'  to  it,  received  the  facrament,  either  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, pr  in  any  other  proteftant  congregation.  But  this  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  previous  claufe,  was  rejeded  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  lords  *5. 

Compliance  with  a  peculiar  indulgence,  propofed  in  behalf  of  the  Indulgence  in 
clergy,  made  it  evident,  that  a  predominant  partiality  to  the  church,  clergy. 
rather  than  any  motive  of  policy,  influenced  the  refolutions  of  the 
lords  with  refped  to  the  new  oaths.  The  reception  William  met 
with  from  the  dignified  clergy,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  by  no 
means  correfponded  with  that  early  and  fpirited  refinance  to  arbi- 
trary power,  which  began  the  work  of  the  revolution,  and  encou- 
raged thofe  bold  meafures  which  brought  it  to  a  conclufion.     Few  of 

24  Journ.  Lords,  zift  March.  *'  Ibid,  sjd  March. 

N  tt  the 
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C  HvrA  P#  ^e  c^ergy  °f  diftinguiihed  rank  apptored  of  the  new  fettlement  t 

*— - '    mod  of  the  bifhops  difcontinued  attendance  in  parliament :  arch* 

bifhop  Sancroft  declined  officiating  at  the  coronation.  From  fuch 
expreflions  of  their  fentimeots  anjl  temper*  there  was  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  new  oaths  would  be  as  little  acceptable  to  them,  as* 
the  ted  was  to  the  diflenters*  The  king  was  anxious  to  avoid  pro* 
ceeding  to  extremes  againft  a  body  of  men  whofe  character  attra&ed 
reverence,  and  whofe  caufe  was  ignorantly  blended  with  the  caufe 
of  religion,  Gratitude  feemed  to  juftify  a  fingular,  and  even 
perilous  indulgence  to  thofe  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
revolution,  though  they  were  afterwards  inclined  ta  retard  and  mar 
its  fuperftrudtupe.  Time  and  forbearance  might  remove  fcruples 
which  rendered  them  fo  backward  to  acknowledge  the  authority,  of 
the  king,  and  reconcile  them  to  thofe  meafures  of  union  with  their 
diflenting  brethren  which  he  fo  paffionately  defired.  From  a  regard 
to  thefe  confiderations  the  lords  agreed  to  a  claufe  in  the  biU,  which,. 
inftead  of  obliging  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths  under  the  penalties  of 
Agreed  to  by  law,  left  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the  king  to  tender  them  or  not,  as  he 

the  lords*  .     «       *  «•      .%a 

judged  expedient  . 
Refbfed  by  When  the  bill  was  fent  to  the  commons,  the  very  confederation* 
which  moved  the  lords  to  {how  peculiar  favour  to  the  clergy,  were 
converted  into  arguments  for  withholding  their  aflent  to  it.  To  give 
liberty  to  perfons  of  fuperior  ftation  and  influence  to  confpire  againft 
government,  without  any  reftraint  from  confeience,  was  reprefented 
to  be  a  fpecies  of  policy,  infatuated  rather  than  lenient.  If  no  dan- 
gers were  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  immediate  agency  of  thofe 
who  were  favoured  by  this  indulgence,  yet  their  example  in  declin- 
ing to  take  the  oaths,  might  produce  the  moft  pernicious  effe&s,  by 
exciting  fcruples  in  the  minds  of  the  laity,  and  fpreading  difaffe&ion 
to  government  *\     The  lords  demanded  a  conference  with  the  com- 

*5  Journ.  Lords,  zzd  April.     Tindal,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

*7  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  25 8.    Journ.  Commons,  29th*  zzd  April. 

10  mons 


she  commons. 
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mons  upon  their  rejecting  this  bill,  but  finding  them  irreconcilable 
to  it,  were  content  to  obtain  a  conceffion,  which  afforded  the  king  an 
opportunity  of  mixing  mercy  with  judgment.  He  was  empowered 
to  referve,  for  any  twelve  clergymen  who  fhould  be  deprived  for  re- 
futing the 'oaths,  a  third  part  of  their  benefices  during  his  pleafure. 
With  this  amendment  the  bill  for  the  oaths  and  tefts  pafled  both  24^  April, 
houfes,  and  obtained  the  royal  aflent. 

Nothing  more  ftrorigly  evinces  the  defire  of  William  to  abolifh  Bill  of  com* 
religious  and1  political  diftin&ions,  than  the  variety  of  meafures  he 
devifed,  in  order  to  accomplifh  that  end,  and  his  perfeverance  in  pro- 
fecution  of  them,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  repuTfes  and  defeats 
he  experienced.  Difappointed  in  his  plan  of  railing  prot'eftant  dif- 
fenters  to*  a  capacity  of  civil  employment,"  his  only  hope  was  to  en- 
large the  pale  of  the  church,  and  to  otffaln'  lucfi  moderate  and  ra- 
tional ioncefliohs  froih  her,  as  might  fubdiie  the  fcruples'  of  the  diC- 
fencers,  and  allure  them  into  her  bofbinV  For  this  purpofe  a  bill 
elf  un?6h  arid  cbmprehehlion  was  introduced1  in  the  hfitlfe  of' lords, 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  which  had  been  propoled  to  allay 
the  heats  of  parties  during  the  dependence  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  **• 
The  principle  of  this  meafure  was  fo  rational  and  liberal,  that  its 
enemies  durft  jiot  hazard  any  attack  or  bbjeSioii  agairift  it,  upon 
the  foot  of  argument.  A  preliminary  qiieftion  however  exiftedy 
before  any  progrefs  could  lie  macle  in  this  bill,  and  involved  difficul- 
ties, which  afforded  but  unpromifing  hopes  of  its  fuccefs.  Who  were 
the  judges  competent  to  fpecify  thofe  conceflidns,  which  might  pru- 
dently  and  fafely  be  offered  upon  the  part  of  the  eftablilhed  church, 
for  the  purpofe  of  reconciling  and  uniting  the  diflenters?  An  ex- 
clufion of  the  laity  was  invidious,  and  not  only  deviated  from  the 
precedents  eftablifhed  by  the  reformation,  but  ftruck  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  protectant  religion,  which  appealed  to  the  underftanding 
of  mankind  at  large,  as  qualified  to  decide  concerning  the  dodtrinee 

*3  Burnet.     Journ.  Lords,  nth  March. 

N  na  of 
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C  *xfA  P*  °^  faith.     Nor  were  the  clergy,  If  the  bufinefs  was  committed  foleljr 

i-  - j    to  them,  wedded  to  the  faith  and  ceremonies  of  the  eftabliflied 

church,  likely  to  confent  to  any  liberal  and  effectual  plan  of  union. 
Jealous  of  the  favour  of  the  king,  many  of  them  waited  the  refult  of 
this  bill  with  a  fufpicious  vigilance  \  and  it  was  believed^  that  they 
would  not  have  been  diflatisfied,  if  any  innovation  upon  forms,,  or 
any  encroachment  upon  their  authority,  had  furnifhed  a  pretext  for 
Faromd-ty  making  a.  fghifm  in  the  chucch.  Indulgent  to  their  prejudices,  the 
lords  agreed,  that  the  clergy  alone  fliould  judge  of  thofe  articles 
vyhich  were  to  be  propofed  as  a  bafis  of  union  with  diflenters*9.. 

The  very  day  the  bill  was  fent  to  the  commons,^  they  refolved 
upon  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  to  be  drawn  up  in  terms  which  anti- 
cipated the  difcuffion  of  its  merits,  and  fpread  an  alarm  of  the  danger 
of  the  church.  They  thanked  his  majefty  for  his  repeated  aflurances 
that  he  would  maintain  the  church  of  England ;  and  humbly  prayed*. 

Tawarted  by ,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  be 
th?  commons*  .  r  •  - '  - ;  • 

pleafed  to  fun^mon  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  be  advifed  /vkb* 

in  eccl^fiaftical  matters  *\.     r 

Caufcsof  the      It  is  to  be  regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  that  a  variety  of 

this  bill- S      caufes.  contributed  to  difappoint  thofe  liberal  plans  of  religious  union, 

at  a  period,  when  the  recent  fympathy  and  united  fer vices,  of  all  his 

proteftant  fubjedts,  as  well  as  the  ftrong  defire  of  the- king,  furnifhed 

additional  arguments  for  carrying  them  into  execution.     The  toriet 

in  administration,  though  profiling  to  approve  of  thofe  fchemes  for 

the  exteofion  of  liberty^  yet,  as  they  were  not  friends  to  toleration  in 

their  hearts,  they  did  not  ftipport  them  with  thofe  ftrenuous  efforts 

which  might  have  enfiired  their  fuccefs ;  and  it  was  even  fufpeded 

*9  Burnet,    Jouro.  Lords,  4th  April-  liminary  Jbbje&f ,  the  lower  Houfe  difcovered 

*•  Jouro.  Commons,  9th  and  13th  April,  fuel*  a  lpiri;  of  bigotry,  and  fuch  afperitjr  to- 

In  compliance  with  this  addrefs,  the  king  called  wards  diAenters,  as  made  it  evident  that  they 

4  convocation,  which  met  next  feffion  of  par-  never  intended  to  promote  any  plan  of  "™™» 

liaraent,   on  21ft  November  1689.    Bat,  in  with  them.    Burnet. 


their  debates  upon  the  addrefs,  and  other  pre- 


that 
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that  they  countera&ed  them  by  fecret  influence,  while  the  whigs,  c  **  A  p* 
difappointed  in  their  fcheme  of  engroffing  adminiftration,  embraced  U-.-J 
every  opportunity  to  (hew  their  ftrength,  and  exprefs  their  refent-  9' 

meat  againft  the  king,  by  defeating  fuch  meafures  a6  proceeded  front 
his  perfonal  inclination^  however  agreeable  to  the  general  tenor  of 
tffeir  own  principles  ,f»  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ene- 
mies to  the  fcheme  of  comprehension  derived  additional  influence,, 
from  the  divifions  which  fubfifted  among  the  diflenters  themfelves* 
Independents^  anabaptifts,  and  more  rigid  preftyterians,  aware  that 
they  could  not  come  into  the  church  upoa  any  conceffions  which 
either  parliament  or  the  convocation  were  likely  to  vouchfafe,  beheld, 
with  an  unfriendly  eye,  the  progrefs  of  meafures  calculated  to  rend 
and  weaken  their  body;  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  others,  who 
were  now  involved  in  the  fame  inconveniences  *\  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  may  explain,  but  can  never  vindicate,,  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  commons,  in  reje&ing.  the  alterations  ia  the  corporation  a£t,  and 
oppofing  the  fcheme  of  comprehenfion. 

All  parties,  however,  had.  acknowledged  that  fbmewhat  in  the  way  A&  of  tdc 
of  favour  was  due  to  proteftant  diflenters.     The  perfecution  they 
bad  fufiered,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  furniflied  the 

79  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.  fuppofe,  that  thepeHbns  who  were  employed 
»*  From  a  report  concerning  the  proportion  to  make  the-  calculations  were  interefted  for 
of  the  different  religious  feels  tfter  the  revolu-  the  church,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  di— 
turn,  it  appears,  that  ccefbrmifts  were  to  son-  minifh  the  number  of  its  adherents ;  anc£  as 
conforming  as  2a}  to  one  j.  conforaifts  to  pa*  the  king  was  anxious  for  extending-indulgencet 
pifts,  as  178}^;  and  proteftants  to  papifb,  as  they  might  perhaps  under-raie  the  confequencs 
1863.  Dalrymple,  part  it.  p.  12.  of  thofe  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  Some  of 
«  Snch  difpropoirtiou  between,  the  number  of  the  northern. counties,  which  contained  a  great 
proteftant  diflenters  and  the  members  of  the  proportion  of  diflenters,  feem  to  have  beea 
church,  tardly  appears  confident  with  the  great  omitted  in  •  this  calculation .  In  drawing  up  the 
influence  of  the  former  hi  corporations,  before  lifts  which  were  to  found  the  reports,  diflenters  of 
thefmrender  of  charters,  and  the  attention  paid  fubordinate  ftation  would  often  be  arranged  un- 
to them  by  king  James,  This  is  the  more  re-  der  the  religion  of  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
markatte,  as  it  is  obferved  in  die  above  re-  longed.  Many  families  of  diflenters,  in  oos- 
pore ibid.  p.  14.  that,  in  fome  of  the  towns,  (cure  condition,  were  probably  altogether  over- 
the  foreign  proteftants,  chiefly,  make  up  the  looked ;  and  others  who  conformed  occafion— 
number  of  diflenters.    It  is  not  unreafonable  to  ally,  would  be  accounted  complete  conforming. 

friends 
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C  *Yr^  P'  f"en^8  °f  l^e  revolution  with  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  obje&ions  to  ar- 
bitrary  government.  Their  final  rejection  of  the  infidious  indul«* 
gences  proffered  by  James ;  their  meritorious  fervices  in  co-operat- 
ing with  the  church  in  the  Work  &f  the  revolution,  entitled  them  to 
participate  of  the  fruits  and  bleffings  of  that  glorious  event.  The 
force  of  thefe  confiderations  fo  far  prevailed  upon  both  houfes,  as  to 
obtain  their  aflent  to  an  a£  for  repealing  the  penal  latos  to  which  the 
diflenters  had  been  formerly  fubje&ed  ". 

BUlofindem-  However  fevere  the  reftrlSions,  ftill  impofed  upon  diflenters,  might 
appear,  they  had  this  advantage,  that  they  were  defined  and  notified; 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  referred  knew  what  they  had  to  hope  oif 
to  fear ;  and  might  calculate  with  precifion  th6  lofs  to  which  the^ 
were  fubje&ed,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  their  religious  principles.  A 
long  feries  of  arbitrary  meafures,  in  the  courfe  of  tlie  tttfo  preceding 
reigns,  had  enlarged  the  lifts  6(  political  delinquents,  who'  now,  t*Mi 
painful  anxiety,  waited  the  iflue  of  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  and!  as  flftfa 
numbers  were  confiderablc,  and  their  connexions  extehfive;  tH£ 
queftion  deeply  affe&ed  the  ftate  of  parties,  And  the  itftereft  of  go- 
vernment. 

As  all  revolutions  of  government  proceed  from  real  of  itt&gin'ary 
oppreffions,  and  are  accompiiflied  after  ftruggles  which  heighten  the 
animofities  and  refentments  of  contending  parties ;  foy  upon  the 
commencement  of  a  new  government,  the  greateft  prudence  is*  reqjji- 
fite,  in  fele£ting  the  proper  obje&s  of  honour  and  employment,  or 
of  difgrace  and  punifhment.  Though  lenity  may  fomethhes  lofted 
hardened  and  inveterate  offenders,  yet  wheh  exercifed  indifcritfii- 
nately,  it  difcourages  the  faithful*  and  removes  one  of  the  mod 

33  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  24th  May.  them  by  deputes:    Diflcntin£4preachert,  wh6 

By  this  aft  the  penal  laws  were  abolifhed,  fo  took  the  oaths  to  governnient*  and  fubftribtd 

far  as  related  to  diiTenters  who  took  the  oaths  the  articles  of  the  diufch  of  finglahd,  except 

to  theprefent  government.     DiiTenters  chofcn  the  34th,  35th,  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th, 

to  the  offices  of  conftable,  churchwarden.  Sec.  were' exempted  from  the  penalties  mentioned 

,who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law  ill' the  fcveral  flatutes  of  Charles  the  Second, 
for  (bob  offices,  were  permitted  to  execute 

powerful 
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powerful  checks  upon  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men.  It  would 
have  been  unjuft,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  have  configned  to  defpair 
all  thofc  perfons  in  England  who  had  been,  at  a  diftance  of  time,  or 
by  fecondary  agency,  ftained  with  political  iniquity.  Many  of  them 
were,  in  the  line  of  office,  fubje&ed  to  the  orders  of  fuperiors,  and 
reftrained  from  offering  their  opinion  or  advice,  concerning  thofe 
meafures  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  a£L  Some  of  them  tefti- 
fied  their  difapprobation  of  deeds  of  violence  which  they  had  not  power 
to  prevent.  Others  had  retired  from  office,  ftung  with  remorfe  for 
the  wrong  fteps-  into  which  they  had  been  feduced;  and  had  m  fome 
meafure  made  an  atonement  to  the  public,  by  their  zeal  and  activity 
in  the  great  work  of  national-  deliverance*  To  explore  the  genuine 
motives  of  a&ions  in  a  period  of  tumult  and  conteft ;  to  afcertain  pre-* 
cifely  the  gradations  of  guilt,  or  the  merit  and  demerit  of  individuals, 
and  to  draw  the  line  of  diftin&ion ;  was  a  taik  attended  with  mani- 
feft  danger  to  government,  aod  tmavoidably  liable  to  great  partiality 
and  miftake* 

The  natural  inclination,  and1  found  policy  of  the  kfng,  rendered  him  The  king  an- 
extremely  anxious  to  obtain  an  indemnity  upon  a  broad  foundation,.  3nous  orll# 
and  in  every  view  more  liberal  than  what  was  approved  of  by  thofe, 
who  were  firft  attached  to  his  intereft.     For  this  purpofe  he  ex- 
prefled  his  earned  defire,  by  a  meflage  to  both  houfes  of  parliament,.  25th  March* 
to  obtain  an  ad  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity,  that  his  people 
might  be  delivered  from  the  reproach  and  penalties  to  which  many 
of  them  were  liable. 

The  king's  meflage,  according  to  form,  was  acknowledged  with 
an  addrefs  of  thanks  j  yet  how  little  the  commons  were  difpofed  to 
comply  with  it,  appears,  both  from  the  firft  fteps  with  which  they 
entered  into  the  bufinefs,  and  the  various  difputes  and  delays  which 
retarded  its  progrefs.  Upon  the  report  of  his  majefty's  anfwer  to  ,ft  April. 
their  addrefs  of  thanks,  they  appointed  a  revival  of  the  committee 
empowered  to  inquire  into  the  authors  and  advifers  of  grievances.     A 

more 
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occurred,  for  it  was,  in  effeft,  collecting  difficulties  and  obftru&ions, 
calculated  to  entangle  and  perplex  them,  in  every  ftep,  towards  the 
objedt  of  the  king's  recommendation.  And  accordingly  we  findf 
that  the  fame  difficulties  which  embarrafled  the  houfe  on  the  four-? 
teenth  of  May,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  notwith- 
{landing  many  intervening  debates  and  refolutions,  were  recapitulated, 
without  any  diminution,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  January,  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  ninety  3\ 
Different  ^jie  moft  important  queftioa  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of 

plans  of  pro-  *  * 

ccedingia  the  debates  on  the  bill  of  indemnity,  related  to  the  plan  of  regu- 
lating the  exceptions;  or  drawing  the  line  of  feparation  between 
the  objects  of  mercy  and 'of  punifliment.  Whether  was  it  moft  ex- 
pedient to  begin  with  the  exception  of  crimes,  or  of  perfons?  In  the 
former  cafe,  it  was  propofed  to  defcribe  fuch  crimes  as  ought,  de- 
ferred ly,  to  exclude  the  perfons  convided  of  them  from  the  benefit  of 
the  indemnity.  It  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  this  plan  of  proceeding, 
though  recommended  by  the  appearance  of  equity  and  impartiality, 
would  be  productive  of  fuch  a  variety  of  future  difputes,  and  of  fuch 
delays,  as  muft  in  a  great  meafure  fruftrate  the  very  purpofe  of  the 
bilL  Confidering  the  various  prejudices,  interefts,  and  connexions 
of  the  members,  of  both  houfes,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  be 
brought  to  adopt  the  fame  ftandard  of  guilt,  or  to  agree  in  fpecifying 
the  crimes  which  were  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy.  But 
fuppofing  this  difficulty  to  be  furmounted,  and  the  houfe  brought  to 
^  an  agreement  with  refpefl;  to  thofe  crimes  which  were  to  be  excepted, 
the  moft  deteftable  confequences  would  afterwards  enfue  from  the  in- 
veftigation  of  proof,  and  the  application  of  guilt.  Into  what  unplea- 
fant  difcoveries  might  thefe  unwarily  betray  them?  The  bufinefs, 
conducted  upon  this  plan,  would  become  an  engine,  which  every 
party  by  turns  might  employ  for  the  gratification  of  their  refent- 

**  Compare  Journ.  of  Commons,  and  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  244.  538. 

ments, 
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ments,  and  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  Inftead  of  fetting  the  hearts  of  c  H  A  p- 
his  majefty's  fubje&s  at  eafe,  it  would  prolong  the  gloomy  period  of 
fufpence,  propagate  fufpLcion,  and  multiply  the  odious  badges  of  di- 
vifion.  It  was  compared  to  failing  in  the  wide  ocean  without  a 
compafs;  and  to  wandering  in  an  immenfe  foreft  where  no  path 
was  marked,  to  cheer  the  hope,  and  guide  the  fteps,  of  the  bewildered 
traveller  ". 

Such  as  were  friends  to  the  bill  propofed,  that  the  houfe  fhould 
immediately  proceed,  to  fpecify  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were 
to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity.  There  was  no  oc- 
cafion,  it  was  obferved,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  more  tedious  procefs 
of  conviction  by  proof.  Some,  like  Cain,  carried  about  with  them 
prominent  features  of  guilt  and  felf-condemnation.  By  excepting  a 
few  notorious  offenders,  public  juftice  would  be  fatisfied:  minifters 
and  their  agents  would  be  overawed,  and  the  ftrength  of  all  parties 
united,  to  repel  the  hoftilities  of  France,  brought  home  to  their  very 
doors  by  the  invafion  of  Ireland Jtf. 

The  jealoufy  of  the  whigs  rendered  them  unwilling   to   gratify  The  whig$, 
the  king,  by  confenting  to  a  meafure,   calculated   to   increafe  the  king!*0 
number  and  influence  of  their  competitors^    They  began  to  perceive 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  have  better  fecurity  for  maintaining  their 
pre-eminence  in  power,  than  the  merit  of  their  political  fyftem,  or 
the  priority  of  their  connexion  with  the  king.     Contrary  to  his  ge- 

35  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.     Letter  to  a  had  the  word  of  an  engagement  with  the 

Member  of  Parliament.   Somers*  Collection.  French  fleet  offBantry  Bay,  30th  April  1689  > 

2j  King  James  landed  at  Kinfale  with  about  feveral   merchant  (hips  were  taken  by   the 

5000  French  troops,  entered  Dublin  on  the  French.    The  army  afterwards  fent  to  Ire- 

7th  May,  and  fummoned  a  meeting  of  parlia-  land,  was  very  ill  furniihed  with  provifions 

ment.     For  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  and  clothing ;  and  moil  of  the  regiments  were 

this  parliament,  fee  chap.  xii.  deficient  in  their  complement  of  men.    Thefe 

Upon  the  arrival  of  James,  moft  of  the  misfortunes  occafioned  great  murmuring  in  the 

proteflants  and  friends  to  the  revolution  re-  nation,  and  were   often  introduced  in   both 

tired  to  Londonderry,  where  they  fuftained  a  houfes  of  parliament.   See  Journ.  Lords,  15th 

fiege  of  three  months,  and  exhibited  examples  and   1 8th  June.    Journ.  Commons,   nth  and 

of  conduct,  valour,  and  patient  enduring  of  ca-  16th  November.      Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix. 

lamities,  exceeded  by  nothing  in  the  annals  of  p.  421.  441-6,7,$.  480. 
ancient  or  modem  nations.     Admiral  Herbert 
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merit  of  publifhing  guilt,  of  multiplying  political  difqualifications ; 
and  reducing  the  number  of  their  rivals  for  power.  Thus,  inftead  of 
proceeding  dire<SUy  upon  the  bill,  they  called  for  the  reports  of  the 
feveral  committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  public  grievances.  The 
ftrain  of  debates  into  which  the  confideration  of  thefe  unavoidably 
led  them,  and  the  refolutions  founded  upon. them,  tended  every  day 
to  augment  the  lift  of  exceptions.  They  feemed  defirous,  not  only 
to  debar  from  a  capacity  of  employment  their  antagonifts,  who  were 
not  yet  invefted  with  it;  but,  by  reviving  political  queftions,  which 
had  been  the  occafion  of  great  difturbances  in  the  preceding  reigns, 
they  hoped  to  accomplifh  the  difmiffion  and  difgrace  of  fome  of 
thofe  who  held  the  principal  places  in  the  prefent  adminiftration  ". 
No  interceffion  or  recommendation  by  the  king,  had  any  influence 
in  moderating  the  temper  of  the  commons,  or  promoting  difpatcfo 
in  this  bufinefs,  in  which  he  was  fo  deeply  interefted. 

The  a£t  of  fettlement,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  equally  interefting 
to  the  king  and  the  fubjedt,  came  under  the  confideration  of  both 
houfes,  in  the  courfe  of  this  feffion.  No  alteration  or  improvement 
was  propoled,  with  refped  to  the  bill  of  rights,  the  moft  impor- 
tant of  thefe  fubje&sj  but,  with  regard  to  the  adt  of  fettlement,, 
amendments  were  fuggefted,  which  firft  opened  to  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Hanover  a  remote,  and,  a&  time  hae  evinced,  no  illu- 
five  profpeft  of  the  crown  of  England.  In  the  courfe  of  debates  in 
the  lower  houfe,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  fafety  of  the  protectant  re- 
ligion required  a  farther  extenfion  of  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  j  and 
it  was  moved,  that  a  claufe  fbould  be  introduced,  to  prevent  the  a<St 
of  fettlement  from  being  hurtful  to  the  intereft  of  any  proteftant 
prince 38.  This  amendment  was  reje&ed  by  the  commons.  When 
the  bill  was  under  the  confideration  of  the  lords,  it  was  moved,  that 


37  Journ.  Commons,  29th  May; 4th, 8th,  i6th,and  18th  June;  ift  and  15th  July. 
Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  24$.  538.  **  Ibid.  p.  237. 
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the  duchefs  of  Hanover  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fucceffion  after  the  ^  HA  P. 

_-  Alt 

princefs  Anne  3*.     To  this  the  houfe  agreed,  but  when  the  bill  was    «      .       * 
returned  to  the  commons,  it  occafioned  a  keen  debate40;  and  was  re-  Motion  for 
jetted  by  the  conjun&ion  of  parties,  who  feldom  coincided  in  the  Sudicisof* 
fame  meafures.     The  tories  with  relu&ance,  and  in  compliance  with  ^efucceffion 
neceflity,  had  confented  to  a  deviation  from  the  dirett  line  of  fuccef- 
fion ;  by  eftablifhing  the  right  of  the  prefent  king  and  queen,  and  of 
the  princefs  Anne  ;  but  the  nomination  of  the  duchefs  of  Hanover, 
pafiing  by  other  families  more  nearly  allied  to  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  was  a  facrifice  which  they  thought  no  expediency  required ; 
and  which  feemed  to  eraze  the  foundations  of  hereditary  monarchy. 
With  the  rejection  of  this  claufe,  fuch  of  the  whigs,  as  leaned  to  re- 
publican principles,  concurred,  though  they  were  moved  to  it  by  mo- 
tives different  from  thofe  which  influenced  the  tories.     The  former 
were  well  pleafed  to  believe,  that  by  departing  from  the  next  fuc- 
ceflbr,  at  the  revolution,  they  had  given  a  deep  wound  to  monarchy  ; 
and  referved  for  their  pofterity  the  profpcdfc  of  abolifhing  it,  if  the 
extinction  of  the  families  named  in  the  bill  fhould,  in  future  time, 
render  the  fucceffion  ambiguous  and  controverted.     The  united  in- 
fluence of  thofe  two  parties  defeated  all  the  arguments  employed  by 
the  lords,  in  the  courfe   of  different  conferences,  to  perfuade  the 
commons   to  adopt  their  amendments41.     After  the   birth   of   the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  the  lords  departed,  without  any  facrifice  of  dignity    *7*  Jul/* 
or  confiftency,  from  that  claufe  which  related  to  the  duchefs  of  Han- 
over j  but  by  an  amendment,  which  excluded  papifts  from  the  fuc- 

39  Journ.  Lords,  25th  May.  part  he  had  a&ed  during  the  interregnum;, 

40  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  p.  345.  351.  Clarendon's  Diary,  30th  May  1690.    He  was 

41  Lords*  Debates,  vol.  i.  p.  385, 6.  Lord  anxious  to  recover  the  king's  favour,  by  his 
Rochcftcr,  notorioufly  attached  to  the  here-  zeal  for  a  meafure  which  was  fo  much  de fired 
ditary  fucceflion,  managed  the  conference  in  by  him*  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that, 
behalf  of  the  lords,  to  perfuade  the  commons  in  this  and  other  in  fiances,  the  tories,  both  as 
to  confent  to  the  nomination  of  the  duchefs  of  individuals  and  as  a  party,  whatever  their 
Hanover  in  the  bill  of  fucceflion.  He  had  private  inclinations  were,  eminently  contributed 
fallen  under  the  fufpicion  of  the  king,  for  the  to  promote  the  Hanoverian  fucceflion. 

O  o  2  ceffionf 
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^      w   ■    '    land  were  promoted  ;  and  with  this  amendment  the  bill  pafled  both 

houfes,  and  obtained  the  royal  afient. 

Effeftsofthe       The  introduction  of  the  houi'e  of  Hanover  in  the  line  of  fucce£- 
notion* 

fion  to  the  crown  of  England,  may  juftly  be  confidered,  on  account 

of  its  near  and  remote  confequences,  as  one  of  the  moft  memorable 
events  which  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  this  reign.     By  this  meafure* 
the  duke  of  Hanover  was  feparated  from  the  intereft  of  France,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  adhered,,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance was  augmented.     England  engaged  in  foreign  wars  with  at* 
eagernefs  fhe  never  could  have  felt,  and  carried  her  interference  in, 
foreign  politics  to  an  excefs,  into  which  fhe  never  could  have  run,, 
if  fhe  had  not  firft  anticipated,  and  afterwards  experienced  the  influ- 
ence of  this  intimate  connexion  with  a  continental  prince.     By  the 
profpe&  and  contingency  of  the  Hanoverian  fucceflion,  a  new  influ- 
ence was  introduced   into  the  political  fyftem  of  England,  which 
powerfully  operated  upon  the  temper*  the  conduit,  and  the  intereft,  pf 
every  party.  Eftimating  their  fecurity  from  popery  as  the  firft  national 
blefling,   the   people   clung   with   fond   attachment    to   the  fuccefr 
fion  of  a  family  diftinguifhed  by  their  zeal  for  the  proteftant  faith. 
The  tendency  of  public  meafures  to  promote,  or  obftrudt  the  a&  of 
fettlement,  was  the  ftandard  which  regulated  popular  opinion,  and 
marked  out  for  praife  or  cenfure  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were 
afcribed.     To  this  ftandard,  whigs  and  tories,  in  oppofition  or  in 
power,  made  the  appeal  for  the  purity  of  their  intentions ;  and,  ia 
both  fituations,   were  inftrumental  in   contriving    meafures   which 
ftrengthened  the  aft  of  fettlement.      But,  as  fuch  meafures  were 
known  to  be  confonant  to  the  principles   of  the  whigs,  and  in- 
confiftent  with  the  prejudices  of  the  tories,  the  former  gained  credit 
and  popularity,  while  the  latter  only  blunted  the  edge  of  oppofition,, 
by  their  endeavours  for  maintaining  the  proteftant  fucceflion.    Upon    ■ 
the  fame  grounds,  the  whigs  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  family, 

which 
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which  entertained  fo  near  a  profpe£fc  of  the  throne;  and  this  cir-  c  HA  p. 
cumftance  encouraged  their  a&ivity,  increafed  their  influence,  and   *— — -L- *• 
fecured  to  them  unrivalled  fuperiority  under  the  reign  of  the  firft       *    9* 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 

The  fubje&s,  which  have  been  already  treated  in  this  chapter,  came  Meafure*  of 
fonder  the  confideration  of ■'  parliament,  according  to  defigft  and  ex-  J^S"111 
pe&ation ;  and  were  eflential  and  conne&ed  parts  of  the  political  cxtraord*- 
fyftem,  fuggefted  by  the  fitcmtion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  condition 
and  intereft  of  parties,  at  the  revolution.     There  were  extraordinary 
and  unforefeen  occurrences,  which  demanded  the  immediate  and  ferr- 
ous deliberation  of  the  national  council,  and  produced  important  and 
permanent  effefts  upon  the  political  date  of  England. 

The  new  government  had  not  long  exifted,  when  events  of  a 
threatening  nature  endangered  its  liability.  Several  perfons  of  dis- 
tinction were  apprehended,  upon  the  ftrong  prefumption  of  their 
having  entered  into  a  confpiracy,  to  replace-  James  upon  the  throne, 
A  mutinous  difpofition  had  appeared  in  the  army :  One  regiment 
refilled  the  king's  orders  to  embark  for  Holland;  and  purfued  their 
march  towards  Scotland,  expefting  to  be  joined  by  others,  equally 
difafFeaed4\ 

The  king  found  hirofeif  particularly  embarraiTed,  with  refpedt  to 
the  proper  methods  of  proceeding  againft  the  perfons  apprehended 
under  the  fufpicion  of  confpiracy.     If  he  fhould  fet  them  at  liberty, 
his  perfonal  fafety,  and  that  of  the  government,  muft  be  expofed  to 
extreme  danger;  and  (hould  he  either  detain  them  in  prifon,  or  exaft 
exceflive  bail,  he  muft  incur  the  cenfure  of  breaking  the  laws  he  came 
to  defend.     He  a£ted  with  as  much  prudence  as  circumftances  would 
admit ;  and,  by  a  meflage  to  both  houfes  of  parliament  referred 
himfelf  entirely  to  their  advice  and  dire&ion.:    The  houfe  of  lords  iftMarck. 
agreed  upon  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty,  for  taking  into  cut. 
tody  fufpedted  perfons.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com* 

4*  Kcnnct,  vol.  lit. 

mons, 
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c  HY  A  P«  mons,  for  fufpending  the  habeas  corpus  for  the  fpace  of  three  months, 
and  quickly  pafled  through  both  houfes.  Though  this  meafure  wag , 
conftrained  by  the  mod  glaring  neceffity,  yet  it  did  not  efcape  the 
fevereft  cenfure ;  and  the  king  was  reprefented  as  having  already,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  afFeded  a  deeper  encroachment  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  fubje£t,  than  what  had  been  attempted  either  by  Charles 
or  by  James  **. 

The  difafFe&ion  of  the  army  was  the  caufe  of  introducing  a  more 
memorable  innovation  into  the  conftitution  of  England.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  criminal  laws  of  England  arifes  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that,  while  they  are  fufficiently.  vigorous  for  the  protection 
of  the  ftate,  and  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  excefs  of  punifhment 
is  prevented,  and  the  eftablifhed  forms  of  trials  are  fo  fair  and  de- 
liberate, that  they  can  hardly  be  wrefted  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
innocent,  or  the  gratification  of  defpotic  refentment.  Where  no 
force  is  likely  to  interfere,  by  obftru&ing  juftice,  and  difturbing  the 
order  of  government,  fmall  inconvenience  can  arife  from  the  delay 
of  punifhment,  till  every  circumftance  is  inveftigated,  to  remove 
even  the  fhadow  of  doubt,  concerning  the  guilt  of  the  perfon  upon 
whom  it  muft  fall.  But,  with  refpedfc  to  crimes  which  proceed  from 
colle&ive  bodies  of  men,  the  public  fafety  requires  a  more  com- 
pendious procedure,  and  more  fevere  punifhment.  The  multitude 
of  offenders  emboldens  the  profligate,  and  produces  the  moft  outra- 
geous and  extenfive  mifchiefs.  This  obfervation  may  be  applied, 
with  ftill  greater  propriety,  to  a  clafs  of  men,  who  are  placed  in  a 
fituation,  which  renders  their  attachment  to  one  another  more  firm, 
their  combinations  more  eafy  and  imperceptible,  and  their  power 
more  adive  and  formidable,  than  that  of  any  other  rank,  or  body 
of  citizens.  DifafFe&ion.  in  an  army,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  an 
immediate  check,  muft  inevitably  overpower  all  refiftance,  and  fub- 
vert  the  conftitution.     Such  are  the  principles  which  juftify  the  in- 


The  mutiny 
bill. 


41  Burnet. 


ftitution 
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ftitution  of  martial  law,  and  that  harfh,  though  perhaps  neceflary  C  H  A  p*. 
difcrimination  between  the  military  body  and  the  civil  members  of   %-  -  -  -# 
the  ftate,  introduced  by  the  mutiny  bill44.      Such  however  is  the        *    9# 
jealoufy  of  the  legiflature  for  the  prefervation  of  the  conftitutioni 
that  as  the  mutiny  bill  was  at.  firft  a  conceffion  to  neceffity,  fo  the 
fame  neceffity,  though  not  a&ually  exifting,  is  ftill  fuppofed,  upon 
every  renewal  of  it,  and  its  duration  limited  to  one  yean 

The  adherence  of  Ireland  to  the  intereft  of  James,  fupported  by  Supplies  for 
the  affiftance  of  France,  called  for  extraordinary  fupplies;  which, 
however,  were  granted,  with  fuch  limitations  as  were  extremely 
mortifying  to  the  king;  while  delay,  mifmanagement,  and  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  in  that  quarter,  afforded  the  difcontented  inexhauftible  topics 
of  complaint  and  accufation  againft  thofe  whom  his  majefty  had 
intruded  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs45. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  this  parliament,  with  refpe£t  to  the  View  of  the 
finances,  deferve  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  praife.     They  ofgthe  revc- 
retrenched  the  redundancy,  and  abolifhed  the  independence .  of  the  nue* 
revenue,  which  had  proved  both  a  temptation  and  a  fcreen  to  ty- 
ranny, in  the  late  reign.     They  calculated  the  expences  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  eftablifhments,  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  modified  the 
fupplies  in  proportion  to  them.     They  feparated  the  civil  lift,  from 
the  extraordinary  articles  of  expence,  and  reduced  the  firft  of  them. 
considerably  below  what  had  been  enjoyed  by  king  James.     To  in- 
culcate oeconomy  and  fidelity  in  the  future  management  of  the  re- 
venue, they  ordered  profecutions  to  be  carried'  on  againft  thofe  who. 
had  been  found  guilty  of  abufe  and  peculation4*. 

The  difiicult  efcape  of  the  nation  from  popery,   and  the  dread  Severe  laws 
of  confpiracies,.  may  be  confidered  as  an  apology  for  many  refolu--  tTthelfo^afl 
tions  and  acts  againft  the  Roman  catholics,  which  favoured  too  much  catholics' 
of  a  revengeful  and  perfecuting  fpirit.     It  muft  ftill  be  deeply  la- 


«♦  Blackftonc,  vol.  i.  p.  414.  ♦«  Journ.  Commons,  paffim. 

45  Journ.  Commons,  June  and  July,  paffim. 
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Oppreffions 
iavcftigatcd 


C  H^  A  P.  mented,  that  narrow  views  of  religion,  or  circumftances  fingulaiiy 
perilous,  fhould  have  thrown  {hades  upon  a  period  of  hiftory  fo 
brilliant,  and  fo  delightful  to  the  liberal  mind.  To  the  honour  of 
king  William  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  exerted  his  utmoft 
influence  toreprefs  this  violent  temper47;  and  even,  at  the  hazard  of 
lofing  his  popularity,  refufed  to  execute  feverities  againft  Roman 
catholics,  urged  by  the  parliament. 

Agreeably  to  the  reports  of  their  committees,  the  commons  inve£» 
tigated  the  moft  notorious  grievances  and  abufes*in  the  two  preceding 
reigna.  They  entered  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  agents  and 
judges,  who  were  inftrumental  in  arbitrary  meafures,  and  illegal  fen* 
tences.  Refblutionsof  cenfure  were  palled  againft  fome;  others 
were  committed  to  prifon,  and  profecutions  were  inftituted,  in  or-* 
der  to  bring  them  to  condign  punifhment.  Arbitrary  ientence* 
were  reverfed,  illegal  attainders  repealed,  exorbitant  fines  remitted, 
and  compenfations  were  made  to  the  families  of  thofe  who  had 
fuffered  the  extreme  effe&s  of  arbitrary  malice41. 

The  reader,  who  wifhes  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the 
nation  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  of  that  weight  of  op- 
preflion  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed,  ought  carefully  to  perufe, 
not  only  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  grievances,  but  the  peti- 
tions reprefenting  to  parliament  the  fufferings  of  individuals,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  and  cruel  fentences  of  the 
court6  of  law.  Subornation  of  witnefles,  packing  of  juries,  the 
debarring  the  accufed  from  the  means  of  defence,  the  overbearing 
menaces  of  judges,  the  elaborate  perverfion  of  evidence,  a  favage 
fporting  with  calamity,  exorbitant  fines,  cruel  and  arbitrary  fentences, 
the  fevereft  penalties  of  law  infli&ed  upon  fcanty  proof,  to  gratify 


Redreflfed. 


Reflections. 


47  Appendix  II. 

+*  Jaurn.  Lords  and  Commons,  paflim, 
particularly  25th  February,  15th  and  16th 
March,  1  ft  April;  22d,  23d  and  29th May.  The 


attainders  of  lord  Ruffel,  Algernon  Sydney, 
Cornifh,  and  Alicia  Lyflc,  were  reverfed: 
Oates  was  difcharged  from  prifon,  and  a  p$n- 
fion  fettled  upon  him.  , 

the 
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the  pique  or  refentment  of  a  tyrannical  prince49;  thefe  convey  to  c  HA  P. 

the  mind  a  more  precife  and  afFe&ing  conception  of  national  mifery,    \ ^^j 

than  what  is  excited  by  fpeculating  upon  the  confequences  of  new  * 
claims  of  prerogative,  and  the  unconditional  religion  of  the  prince. 
It  is  unnecefTary  to  attend  to  apologies  for  the  negie&  of  forms,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  expediency  of  the  revolution.  Feeling 
quickly  and  powerfully  perfuades;  we  feel  anew  that  irrefiftible 
neceflity,  which  conftrained  all  parties  and  orders  of  men,  to  feek 
for  refuge  and  deliverance  by  whatever  means  it  could  be  obtained. 
Indignation,  fympathy,  congratulations,  by  turns  agitate  the  mind, 
and  eftablifti,  in  the  hearts  of  every  well-informed  citizen,  a  monu- 
ment of  gratitude  to  thofe  illuftripus  patriotsr  who,  under  heaven, 
were  the  inftrupients  of  refcuirtg  their  cotemporaries  and  pofterity 
from  the  yoke  of  defpotifm.       ...  , 

.Many  of  the  examples. of  oppreffion  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
were  occafioned,  either  by- the  institution  of  courts,  unknown  to  the 
eoriftitution,  or,  by  the  ordinary  courts  .of  juftioe'  having  exceeded 
their  powers,  and  perverted  the  laws,  which  ought  to  have  been, 
their  rule  of  judging  and  punifhing.  By  the  bilj  of  rights,  fuch 
courts  and  fentences  were  declared  tp  be  contrary  to  the  conftitution. 
To  extend  the  fame  equal  difpenfation  of  juftice  to  .every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  court  of  marches  in  Wales,  in  its  very  conftitution 
favourable  to  arbitrary  power,  was  abolifhed.  Courts  of  confcience, 
which  had  been  found  to  afford  a  cheap  .and,  fpeedy  courfe  of  obtain- 
ing juftice,  and  highly  beneficial  to .  the  wmmercial  intcreft,  were 
eftablilhed  in  mod  of  the  confideratye  towns  in  England  so. 

The  unanimity  and  alacrity  with  which  both  houfes  fecondtd  the  Bothhoufcs 
views  of  the  king,  by  entering  into  war  with  France,  exhibited  a  king's  views 
ftriking  example  of  the  temper  of  the  Englifli  nation,  and  gave  Fra^cc.WU 

birth  to  a  fyftem  of  politics,  which  has  produced  the  moft  interefting 

■  ■  t  . 

4?  Warrington.     Journ.   Lords  and  Commons,  25th  Oilober,  12th  and  19th  November, 
Trials  of  Lifle,  Cornifty,  Prideaux,  and  Devonlhire. 
59  Journ.  Lordi  and  Commons,  paflim.  " 

o  Pp  events 
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c  **A  p*  events  in  the  hiftory  of  England  fince  the  period  of  the  revolution. 

k—  ~»~  *j  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  a  jcaloufy  of  the  Dutch,  fo  pre- 
dominant  among  all  parties  upon  every  other  occafion,  did  not  fliew 
hfelf,  hy  fuggefting  obje&iohs  to  a  meafure  principally  fubfervient 
to  their  refentmenw  and  interefts.  It  might  alfo  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  individuals,  endowed  with  penetration  and  integrity, 
would  have  required  time  to  deliberate  maturely  upon  affairs  of 
fuch  magnitude,  and  that  they  would  immediately  have  foremen 
cmbarraffinents,  accumulation  of  expenses,  and  the  feeds  of  future 
contefts,  to  be  the  confequeftces  of  interfering  fo  deeply  in  conti- 
nental interefts.  So  far  from  being  daggered  with  any  of  thefe 
apprehensions,  they  rufhed  with  ardour  into  the  pl»n  of  foreign 
war ;  and  though  often  diftruflful  of  the  king,  when  there  was  no 
reafon  to  withhold  their  confidence,  they  teftified  the  fulleft  appro- 
bation of  the  alliances  he  had  made,  without  examining  the  merits 
of  them,  and  engaged  to  fupport  him  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  profecution  of  the  war  againft  France,  without  fpecifying 
any  particular  conditions  to  reftrain  his  inclinations,  or  limit  their 
own  generofity  *\ 

Obfenrati<m».  The  conduit  of  parties  on  this  occafion  can  be  accounted  for, 
only,  by  that  deep  and  inveterate  antipathy  againft  the  French, 
which,  from  an  early  period  of  hiftory,  forms  a  confpicuous  feature 
in  the  chara&er  of  the  EngK(h  nation.  That  antipathy  had  been 
increafed  by  the  reftraints  which  fettered  its  exertions,  even  when  it 
met  with  jyft  provocation,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
unnaturally  partial  to  the  interefts  of  a  rival  kingdom.  It  was  in* 
flamed  to  the  higheft  pitch  by  a  dread  of  the  Roman  catholic*  reli- 
gion ;'  and  it  now  found  full  feope  under  the  aufpices  of  a  monarch, 

91  Journ.  Common*,  March*  April,  July,  their  manifefto,  20th  October  1688,  contain- 

pafllm.     Addrefles  of  both  houfes,  24th  and  ing  their  reafon s   for  affifting  the  prince  of 

25th  April.    War  was  declared  againft  France  Orange  in  his  expedition  to  England.     Spain* 

by  England,  7th  May  1689.     The  United  declared  war  againft  France   3d  May,  and 

States  had  declared  war  againft  France  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  13th  April,  i63o> 

5  *  whofc 
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whofe  ruling  paffion  was  the  fame.  A  deep  and  cordial  fympathy,  c  a  *  p*. 
in  thi6  fingle  poiitt,  firft  united  William  and  the  Englifh  ration,  and 
afterwards  preferred  that  union,  notwithftanding  an  oppoiition  of 
prejudices  and  humours,  which  often  threatened  its  diflblution.  By 
the  voluntary  confent  of  the  parliament  of  England,  to  enter  into 
his  foreign  connexions,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  againft 
France,  the  fondeft  wi£h  of  William  was  gratified.  They  who  con- 
demn continental  connexions,  and  lament  the  profufion  of  bipod  and 
treafure  of  which  they  have  been  productive,  ought  to  recoiled,  that 
they  were  the  price  which  .England  paid  for  the  revolution,  and  to 
balance  their  word  confequences,  they  ought  to  fet  over  againft  them, 
the  freedom,  (he  profperity,  and  the  glory,  which  were  the  fruits  of 
that  event. 

If  we  had  kflown  nothing  more  of  the  hiftory  of  this  parliament,  Mifunder- 

Handing  be- 

than  that  it  had  feated  William  upon  the  throne,  and  complied  with  tween  the 
the  lea4ing  principles  of  his-  political  fyftemr.we  fhould  hardly  have  whigsT 
iufpe&ed,  that  it  could  have  failed  in  more  trivial  inftance?  of  obfe* 
quioufnefs,  or  that  he  fhould  have- found  it  expedient,  aftid^even  ne* 
ceflary,  to  put  an  «id  to  it  by  *  premature  diflblution.  B|it  the 
.  obligations,  conferred  upon  the  king  by  the  afcendant  party  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  were  too  important  to  admit  of  that  refpeft  and 
deference,  which  he  thought  neeeflaty  to  maintain  <p?rfbnal  dignity 
and  independent  authority.  It  is  found  in  the  private  intercourfe  of 
life,  that  nothing  tends  more  to  render  individuals  negligent,  and 
deficient,  in  the  difcharge  of  the  mod  important  focial  duties,  than 
any  confufion  or  .ambiguity  ia  the  relations,  upon  which  thefc 
duties  are  founded.  That  the  child  owes  obedience  to  the  parent, 
and  the  private  citizen  fubje&ion  to  the  magiftrate,  are  axioms  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  of  politics.     But  if  accidental  circumftances 

o 

have  perplexed  the  rules  of  fuperiority  and  fubordination-,  or  turned 
the  balance  of  obligation  againft  the  fcale  in  which  it  ought  naturally 
to  preponderate,  .the  claims  of  fyperiority,  intricate  and  difputable, 

P  p  2  are 
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HA  P.  are  anfwer,ed  with  reludant  and  referved  obedience.     While  the  eon- 
vention  recognifedwilliam  as  their  fovereign,  it  was  not  poflible  for 


1689. 


them  to  forget  that  they  had  put  the  crown#upon  Ris  head,  or  to  fet 
bounds  to  their  demands  for  favours  from  a  perfon,  who  owed  fo 
much  to  them.  While  the  whigs  were  difappointed  of  that  aqgrof- 
fing  influence  in  the  councils  of  their  prince,  which  they  thought  due 
to  their  meritorious  fervices,  they  were  not  reftrained  by  the  Splen- 
dour of  his  ancient  and  hereditary  dignity,  from  betraying,*  upon 
particular  occafions,  expreflions  of  ill  humour  and  rudenefs,  which 
offended  the  feelings  of  the  king,  and  effaced  the  impreflions  of  their 
firft  fervices  to  him. 

The  whigs  did  well  in  their  plan  of  reforming  the  revenue,  by 
diftinguifhing  its  branches,  appropriating  the  fupplies,  and  reviewing 
the  application  of  them;  buty  in  their  progrefs  in  thfe  bufinefs,  they 
fometimes  adopted  refolutions  which  implied  a  diftriift  and  jealoufy 
of  the  king.  The  fum  appropriated  to;  the  civil  lift  wi&  qjpt  only 
penurious,  confideririg  how  much  it  had  been  Anticipated,  but  it  was 
limited  to  the  duration  of  one  year*  while  a  revenue  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum  was  aflSgned  to  the  princefs  Anne  for  life 5t* 
In  vain  did  the  king  exert  bis  utmoft  influence  with  individuals,  and. 
the  queen  ufe  the  moft  earneft  folicitations  with  her  fifter,  to  prevent* 
or  at  leift  to  poftpone  a  meafure,  which  they  confideredas  hurtful  to 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  union  and  dignity  of  the  royal 
family  "•  The  meafure  began  with  the  tories;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  effedJ:,  if  it  had  not  been  feccetly.  aflafted,4  and, 
In  public,  but  feebly  oppofed,  by  the  whigs  ;  and  their  behaviour,  in 
this  inftance,  fo  inconfiftent  with  their  profeflTed  refolutions  of  cecd* 
nomy,  and,  before  they  had  yet  fettled  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
was  believed  by  the  king,  to  flow  from  a  direft  intention  to.  affront 
and  mortify  him  *\ 

• 

5t  Journ.  Commons,  26th  March,  17th  July,  9th  Auguft,  and  30th  December. 
s*  Conduct  of  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough,  p.  34.  *4  Burnet. 

From 
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From  thefe  fymptoms  of  the  temper  of  the  ruling  party,  the  king  CHAP, 
had  no  reafon  to  expert  either  liberal  fupport,  or  great  fuccefs,  in  the 


profecution  of  a  foreign  war,  though  he  entered  into  it  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  parliament,     TJie  flattering  promifes  of  the  tories,  The  tories 
made  to  him  while  his  mind  was  chagrined  with  the  mortification  he  king  with 
received  from  the  whigs,  excited  the  hope  of  more  generous  treat-  more  gene* 
ment,  and  a  more  propitious  iflue  of  "his  affairs55.     In  the*  mean  rous  treat* 
while,  the  animofity  of  parties,  and  the  difagreement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  adminiftration  among  themfelves,  had   advanced   to  fuch  a   jealoufy  of 
crifis,  as  embarrafled  and  obftrudted  the  progrefs  of  public  bufinefs.  Mongdiem- 
We  have  already  feen,  in  the  debates  and  refolutions  concerning   felves' 
the  bill  of  indemnity,  that  oblique  infinuations  were  pointed  againft 
perfons  who  filled  the  higheft  miniftorial  ftations.     Thefe  were  after- 
wards brought  forward  in  the  form  of  an  open  and  dired  attack,  not 
only,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expe&ed,  from  members  of  oppo- 
fition/but  from  thofe  who  were  themfelves  in  place.     Mr.  Howe, 
vice-chamberlain  to  the  queen,  propofed  an  addrefs  for  removing, 
from  his  majefty's  prefence  and  counfels,  fuch  as  have  been  impeached 
by  parliament,  and  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  referring  to 
the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  prefident  of  the  council,  and  tfie  mar- 
quis of  Halifax,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal 5.6.     The  earl  of  Notting- 
ham,   together  with  the  marquis  of  Halifax,    was  alfo  pointed  at, 
by  another  motion,  for  addreffing  his  majefty,  to  difmifs  from  office 
thofe  perfons   who  had  accepted   of  a   commiffion    from    the    late 
king,  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land.    Great  pains  were  taken  to  trace  the  misfortunes  in  Ireland,  and 
particularly  the  abufes  in  the  vi&ualling- office,  to  the  mifconduft  of 
the  marquis  of  Halifax,  to  whom  that  department  was  committed 37. 
It  is  hardly  poffible  to  find,  in  the  word  of  times,  more  virulent 
refle&ions  againft  the  prince  and  his  minifters,  or  more  lamentable 
complaints  of  the  condition  of  public   affairs,  than  what  occur,  at 

55  Tindal.  56  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  377.  57  Jourxi.  Lords  and  Commons,  paflim. 

this 
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°  *XfA  P'  **"8  Per*0(*>  *n  t*Le  courfe  of  the  debates   upon  the  ftate  of  the 

w^v-  mj   nation 5\     Neither  did  a  fenfe  of  common  danger  reconcile  minifters 
1689,  ° 

to  each  other,  or  promote  a  temporary  and  external  union,  to  enable 

them  to  refift  the  fhock  of  oppofition  under  which  all  of  them  were 
ftaggering ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  contented  to  bear  the  fmart 
of  wounds,  which,  they  hoped,  might  prove  mortal  to  their  anta- 
gonifts.  Carmarthen,  Nottingham,  Halifax,  though  partners  in 
power,  reciprocally  animated  with  jealoufy,  were  privately  ufing' 
their  influence  to  fupplant  each  other  in  the  confidence  of  the 
king". 
Engroffing  If  the  whigs  had  been  contented  with  a  flow  and  gradual  extinc- 

whigs.  tion  of  the  influence  of  the  rival  party,  they  might  long  have  held 

a  fuperior  {hare  in  the  emoluments  of  office,  and  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  and  at  laft  would  probably  have 'attained  to  the  exclu- 
five   property  of  adminiftration.      Irritated  becaufe  the  king  con- 
futed with  th$  tories,    and  elated  with   the  impreflion  they   had 
already  made  by  their  attack  upon  lord  Halifax,  who  had  refigned 
all  his  offices,  they  now  pufhed  hoftilities  with  increafing  arrogance 
and  violence,  in  order  to  render  their  vi&ory  complete  and  fecure 
againft  "any  reverfe  of  fortune.     All  this  they  hoped  to  accomplifh, 
Claufe  intro-  by  introducing  a  claufe  in  the  corporation  a£t,  calculated  to  anni- 
the  corpora-    hilate  the  political  influence   of  their  adverfaries.     Every  perfon, 
tended*^"1"    w^°  kac*  any  concern  whatever  in  the  furrender  of  charters,  was 
exclude  the     declared  incapable  and  difabled,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years^  to 
power.  bear  or  execute  any  office,  or  place  of  truft,  as  a  member  of  fuch 

refpe&ive  body  corporate,  where  he  was  a  member  at,  or  before,  the 
time  of  making  fuch  furrender.     This  claufe  was  carried  by  a  great 
PaiTci.  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;   and,  what  was  more  unex- 

pected, it  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  lords  *°. 

5i  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  ix.  paflinf.  St>  Rerefby. 

**  2d  and  10th  January  1690.     Grey,  vol,  ix.  p.  510.     Lords'  Debates,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 
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The  king  was  now  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  a  bold  and  CHAP, 
decifive  ftep.     The  hopes  and  fears  of  two  contending  fa&ions  refted   \ — — ^ 
upon  his  refolution.     They  vied  with  each  other  in  the  diligence  of       *  ^ 
their  applications,  and  the  liberality  of  their  promifes.    But  the  prizes 
for  which  they  contended  were  unequal.     The  one  fought  only  the 
chance  of  power,  or  to  preferve  the  capacity  of  being  admitted  to 
it :  the  other,  a  monopoly,  or  exclufive  pofleflion  of  it.     Nor  was 
the  alternative  of  equal  confequence  to  the  king.     The  queftion  was  The  kin 
not,    whether  he  fhould  prefer   one  party  to  another,   but    whe-  cmbarrs 
ther  he  fhould  maintain  the  power  of  a  preference   or  a  choice. 
If  he   confented   to   the   bill,    he   furrendered  into    the   hands   of 
the  whigs,  one  of  the  mod  important  branches  of  his  prerogative, 
the  free  ele&ion  of  his  fervants.     He  confulted  with  his  confidential 
friends :  Jje  was  perplexed  and  agitated :  he  pondered  in  his  mind  a 
defperate  purpofe.     He  thought  of  relinquifhing  a  dignity  which  he 
found  cumberfome  and  diftrefsful.     He  at  laft  fixed  upon  the  refo- 
lution of  difTolving  the  parliament  6°.    The  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  twenty-feventh  of  January,  to  the  fecond  of  April :  on  the  Diflblves  th# 
fixth  of  February  it  was  difTolved  by  proclamation ;  and  a  new  par-  Pariiamcnt* 
liament  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  ninety. 

**  Burnet.    Letter*  of  Trevor  and  Wharton.    Dalrymple,  Ap.  part  ii.  p.  80. 
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APPENDIX       I. 

Ob/irvations  upon  the  Connexion  between  the  State  of  the  Revenue  and  the 
Temper  of  Government. — ProgreJJive  Improvements  in  raifmg  the  Supplies  y 
tending  to  the  Enlargement  of  Liberty. 

npHE  large  revenue  of  the  crown  after  the  Norman  conqueft, 
arifing  from  the  great  number  of  manors  retained  by  William, 
dbfervations  rendered  him  and  his  immediate  fuccefibrs  independent  upon  their 
nexionbe-  people ;  and,  confequently,  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  in  the  exer- 
ftlte  ofthe  C^e  °^  t'ie*r  prerogative.  After  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
thetcUeardf  *e  Englifh,  were  completely  fubdued,  and  almoft  every  idea  ofthe 
government.  Saxon  conftitution  obliterated,  a  variety  of  circumftances  contributed 
to  overturn  the  independence  of  the  crown  ;t  and  to  fuggeft  to  the 
barons  the  defire  and  opportQnity  of  extending  their  privileges. 

While  the  foreign  dominions,  derived  from  the  conqueror,  involved 
his  defendants  in  perpetual  wars  upon  the  continent,  the  Iapfe  of 
time,  and  a  coalition  with  the  interefts  and  habits  of  the  Englifh, 
rendered  the  pofterity  of  the  Norman  barons  fels  mindful  of  the 
conditions,  upon  which  their  fathers  had  obtained  their  pofl^flionst 
in  England ;  and  lefs  zealous,  about  defending  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  their  fovereign,  in  a  country  with  which  they'themfelves 
were  nowife  connected,  either  by  afFe&ion  or  property. 

The  transfer,  and  fubdivifion  of  manors,  rendered  the  claims  of 
the  crown  to  the  military  fervices  of  thofe  who  poffeflcd  them, 
more  intricate  and  difputable.  The  commutation  of  military  fer- 
vices into  fcutages  and  pecuniary  aids,  though  at  firft  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  prince,  infpired  the  notion  of  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, afterwards  excited  the  expectation  of  being  folicited,  and,  in  the 
progrefs  of  thefe  ideas,  of  making  a  bargain,  and  fpecifying  condi- 
tions 
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tions,  upon  which  their  benevolences  were  fufpended.  The  parlia-  c  H  A  p* 
ment,  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter  by  Henry  III.,  Appendix. 
granted  him  a  fupply ;  and  the  king  iflued  writs  to  the  fherifFs,  to 
enforce  the  obfervance  of  the  charter ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
fliow  that  it  was  a  bargain,  he  excepted  thofe  who  did  not  pay 
their  fupply.  Hume,  vol.  ii,  p.  9.  When  the  fame  prince  again 
demanded  a  fupply  of  his  parliament,  he  was  upbraided  for  not 
having  fulfilled .  his  engagements  to  them,  and  therefore  refufed. 
As  no  prince  was  more  engaged  in  war  than  Edward  I.,  and  more 
frequently  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  bounty  of  his  fubjedts,  fo 
no  prince,  before  or  fince  his  reign,  did  more  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conftitution,  or  the  advancement  of  liberty.  The  laws  were  new- 
modelled,  and  juftice  more  regularly  and  impartially  dilpenfed. 
But  the  raoft  memorable  political  event,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  that  to  which  we  trace  every  fubfequent  improvement,  was  the 
extending  the  reprefentation  of  the  people,  by  introducing  a  new 
*order  of  men  into  the  national  council.  The  lefler  barons,  originally 
tenants  to  the  greater,  became  independent  and  refpe&able.  The 
•boroughs,  emancipated  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  barons,  by  regal 
charters,  began  to  draw  fome  {hare  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
to  themfelves,  by  the  culture  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  From 
their  profperity  Edward  derived  new  fourcea  of  fupply.  He  in- 
vited them  to  attend  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation;  and, 
by  the  honour  and  confequence  he  conferred  upon  them,  allured 
them  to  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  the  revenue.  Hume,  vol.  ii. 
p.  89,  90,  &c.  Hard's  Dialogues,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
•     The  hiftory  of  the  revenue  exhibits  a  view  of  the  progreffive  Progreffive 

improvements 
civilization  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  England.     The  commuta-  of  railing  the 

-lion  of  feudal,  military  fervices  into  money,  or  tax,  was  the  confe-  i^dbgtothe 

«quence  of  increafing  wealth  ;  and  contributed  to  the  common  advan-  ^Uhcrty!111" 

tage  of  king  and  people*     The  money,  which  the  king  received,  pro- 

Q^q  cured 
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H  A  p-  cured  a  warlike  force,  fuperior  in  difcipline  and  ftrength  to  what 
he  could  have  drawn,  from  the  mufter  and  fervices  of  his  military 
tenants.  Security  from  the  avocations  and  interruptions  of  war 
encouraged  induftry  and  application  to  manufactures  and  trade, 
which,  in  progrefs  of  time,  promoted  a  more  rapid  circulation,  and 
more  general  difFufion  of  wealth.  Their  wealth,  arifmg  from  com- 
merce, arts,  and  the  fubdivifion  of  property,  raifed  to  confequence 
a  body  of  men,  who  before  had  hardly  been  deemed  worthy  of  the 
notice  and  protedion  of  the  fovereign.  The  commons,  invited  to 
the  council,  and  inverted  with  power  and  privileges,  in  return,  con- 
tributed in  large  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  crown,  and  the  fetv 
vices  of  the  public.         , 

There  are  fome  important  changes,  with  refped  to  the  public  revenue, 
which  have  happened  at  different  periods,  and  which  are  particularly 
deferving  of  attention,  on  account  of  their  influence  upon  the  conftitu- 
lion  of  the  government,,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  in  England. 

Henry  II.,  finding  the  ihconvemencies  of  the  feudal  inllitutions* 
in  the  time  of  a  foreign  war,,  impofed  a  duty  or  fcutage  for  each 
knight's  fee,  upon  the  eftates  of  thofe  prelates  who  were  bound  to 
military  fervices*  This  example  was  followed  by  his  fucceflbrs: 
fcutages  were  afterwards,  extended  and  more,  frequently  repeated,  till 
military  fervices  were  entirely  difcontinueiL  Sir  John  Sinclair'* 
Hiftory  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

A  fecond  important  revolution,  in  the  revenue  and  eonftitution  of 
England,  was  effe&ed  by  the  meafure  of  Edward  I.,  already  referred 
to,  viz.  his  fumraoning  the  lefler  barons,  or  the  deputies  of  towns 
and  boroughs,  to  attend  upon  parliament,  and  to  contribute  volun- 
tarily to  the  exigencies-  of  the  ftate.  This  was  a  great  example,  at 
an  early  period,  of  the  connexion  between  taxation  and  reprefenta- 
tion ;  and  though  often  violated  .by  the  arbitrary  exa&ions  of  his 
fucceflbrs,  yet  the   precedent  was  remembered  and  urged   by  the 

common  s^ 
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commons,  as  their  undoubted  right,  as  often  as  the  weaknefs  or  c  H  A  p« 
neceffity  of  the  crown  afforded  them  a  propitious  opportunity  of  Appendix, 
bringing  it  forward.     Ibid.  p.  70.   :     . 

The  third  important  -alteration,  with  refpedt  to  the  revenue,  hap* 
pened  at  the  reftoration,  and  confided  in  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
rights,  ftill  referved  to  the  crown.  A  perpetual  excife  upon  ale* 
beer,  &c.  was  given  to  it,  inftead  of  the  incidents  of  wardflnp, 
marriage,  livery,  purveyance.  This  gave  the  lafft  blow  to  feudal  op- 
preffion,  and  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  liberty  and  re- 
lief of  the  fubjedt.  At  the  fame  period,  all  arbitrary  exadtion  of 
taxes  was  declared  illegal,  and  abolifhed.     Ibid.  p.  186. 

In  this  jftate  of  things,  the  fubj.e&  had  attained  to  a  very  confider* 
able  degree  of  influence,  and  the  income  of  the  crown  became  iftore 
dependent,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  lefe  precarious.  Some  part  of 
the  revenue,  namely  the  excife,  was  made- hereditary;  the  cuftoms, 
*  tunhage,  and  poundage,  Were  alfo  beftowedfor  the  king's  life.  That 
part  of  the  revenue  which  was  hereditary,  and  given  in  cotamuta? 
tion  for  the  ancient  property  of  the  crown,  was  now  drawn  from 
fixed  and  dated  fources;  and  delivered  the  crown  from  the  great 
inconveniences  which  attended  a  revenue  fubje&ed  to  cafualties,  fuch 
as,  livery,  wards,  &c.  and  delivered  the  people  alfo  from  the  weight 
of  oppreffion,  of  which  the  feudal  prerogatives  were  produ&ive. 

Upon' greater  emergencies,  which  gave  occafion  to  extraordinary 
demands,  the  crown,  at  all  times,  had  reforted  to  the  bounty  or  free 
fupply  of  the  fubje&s  who  poflefled  property.  But  ftill,  in  thefe  in- 
ftances,  the  power  of  the  fubje&s  confided,  rather  in  a  previous,  than 
fubfequent  control.  They  might  refufe  money  in  the  firftinftance; 
but  when  they;had  once  granted  it, .they  ha,d  .little  power  or  influ- 
fcflce  in  directing  the  expenditure  of  it.  .  It  was,  however,  thought 
ungenerous  to  withhold  fupply,/ when  it  was  demanded  by  the 
crown,  upon  a  plaufible  pretext  or  urgent  occafion:  Thus,  after 
Charles  had  obtained  grants  for  public  fervices,  he  often  mii-fpent, 

Q^q  2  or 
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or  alienated  the  money.  Large  furas  were  beftowed  in  penfions 
to  members  of  the  commons,  to  retain  them  in  the  intereft  of  the 
crown.  Inquiries  were  inftituted  by  the  parliament,  to  difcover  thef* 
abufes ;  and  to  chaftife  thofe  perfons  who  were  the  authors  or  abet- 
tors of  them.  And,  becaufe  thefe  inquiries  were  eluded  and  defeated; 
future  fupplies  were  denied,  even  in  inftances  wheFe  the  houfe  of 
commons  feemed  bound  in  honour  to  grant  them  ;  as  particularly,  after 
they  had  prompted  the  king  to  enter  into  war  with  France  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight.  It  remained  at  the  re- 
volution, to  advance  one  ftep  farther  in  the  power  of  interfering  with^ 
or  regulating,  the  public  revenue,  viz.  not  only  to  grant  it,  but  to 
apply  it ;  or  to  fpecify  the  particular  articles  of  expenditure.  Nothing 
further  appears  neceflary  to  maintain  liberty  and  the  public  welfare; 
If  abufes  are  (till  committed,  if  the  extravagance  and  peculation  of 
minifters,  and  thofe  whom  they  employ,  render  the  public  bur- 
dens enormous  and  oppreflive,  the  defe&  is  not  in  the  conftitutionv  * 
but  in  the  integrity,  courage,  and  ability,  of  thofe  who  are  appointed 
to  be  its  guardians,  and  intruded  with  the  execution  of  the  laws*. 


APPENDIX       H. 

King   William   vindicated  from    the    Charge    of   Bigotry. — Evidences  and 
Examples  of  bis  Jleady  Zeal' for  Liberty  of  Confcience. 

King  William  "  HP  HE  king,"  fays  Mr.  Macpherfon,   "  feemed  to  fall  into  the 
fromCthed       "  weaknefs  of  his  predeceffor,  in  encouraging  diffenters  againft 

to^oVy?  "  the  ^N**1**1  church.  The  prejudices  of  James,  iii  favour  of  the 
"  Papifts,  were  almoft  equalled  by  thofe  of  Wittiam  for  the  Calvinifts." 
Macpherfon  s  Hiftory,  vol*  u  chap.  9.  Of  the  comprehenfion  bilkhe 
fame  author  fays, c<  His  predeceffor,  in  all  his  frantic  fchemes  of  religion^ 
"  could  not  have  propofed  a  more  impolitic  meafure.     The  conduft  of 

"  William 
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"  William  was  compared  with  difadvantage  to  the  indifcriuunate   CHAP. 

/vl. 

"  tolerance  of    James,    as   more   ought  to  be  expedted  from  the  Appendix. 
"  former  than  from  the  latter."     Ibid. 

Thefe  expreffions  amount  to  a  direct  charge  againft  William ; 
that  he  was  infe&ed  with  bigotry,  or  an  unreafonable  partiality  to 
Calvinifm,  and  that  the  meafures  which  he  was  prompted,  through  the 
influence  of  thofe  prejudices,  to  purfue,  were  inconiiftent  with  wife 
policy. 

There  is  not,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  William,  a  fingle  a&ion   Evidences  of 
that  favours  of  bigotry,  or  wild  attachment  to  any  particular  form   ^affo^L 
of  worfhip,  or  fyftem  of  religious  opinions  j  while  there  are  many  J?:rty  °* C0IV~ 
evidences  of  his  moderation  as  a  proteftant,  his  indulgence  towards 
Roman  catholics,  and  his  coufiftency  and  perfeverance  as  a  friend  to 
toleration. 

When  king  James  folicited  his  confent  to  the  repeal  of  the  teft&, 
he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  Roman  catholics  ought  to  be 
permitted  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  but  excluded  from 
offices  of  public  truft.     Burnet. 

Upon  his  firft  approach  to  London,  he  gave  ftrict  orders  to  take 
care  of  the  papifts,  and  to  fecure  them  from  all  violence*  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  renewed  the  fame  orders.     Ibid. 

•  After  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  England,  William  uniformly 
difcovered  an  anxiety  to  extend  indulgence  to  all  different  fe&9, 
which  aflumed  the  pretext  or  colour  of  confeience.  While  he 
earneftly  wifhed  to  admit  moderate  diflenters  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  he  exhibited  an  example  of  difinterefted,  perhaps  impolitic 
lenity,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the  oath  of 
allegiance  for  fuch  members  of  the  eftabliOied  church,  as  deemed 
that  oath  irreconcilable  with  their  engagements  to  the  abdicated 
king.  He  repeatedly  difappointed  the  expe&ations,  and  checked 
the  zeal,  of  his  bed  afFe&ed  fubje&s  among  the  proteftants,  by  oppo- 
ling  harfh  meafures  towards  the  Roman  catholics,  which  could  not 

be 
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be  carried  into  effect  without  his  confent.  The  lords  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  praying  hinr  to  prohibit  French  proteftants  from 
coming  to  Whitehall  or  St.  James's  park,  and  to  order  all  French 
papifts,  who  were  not  houfeholders,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  To 
this  the  king  replied,  That,  after  deliberation,  he  found  it  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  nation  to  comply  with  this  recommendation,  and  that 
as  he  had  promifed  to  protect  Roman  catholics  while  they  lived 
peaceably,  he  thought  fit  to  fufpend  fuch  a  proclamation  till  their 
lordfhips  had  farther  confidered  it. 

Many  of  the  Roman  catholics  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the 
moderation  and  tendernefs  of  William's  government. 

But  it  may  be  a(ked,  Why  did  he  change  the  eftablifhed  religion 
in  Scotland  ;  and  did  not  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  and  the  infti- 
tution  of  prefbytery  there,  bear  the  evidence  of  a  ftrong  partiality  to 
the  latter  ?  I  anfwer,  That  this  was  a  matter  in  which  he  had  no 
choice.  The  abolifhing  prelacy  in  Scotland  was  juft  as  much  a 
condition  of  his  reigning  there,  as  the  abolifhing  the  ecclefiaftical 
commiflion,  and  confenting  to  all  the  other  articles  of  the  bill  of 
rights,  were  the  conditions  of  his  reigning  in  England.  The  poli- 
tical fentiments  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  members  of  the  epifcopal 
church  of  Scotland,  and  the  part  they  adted  at  the  revolution,  fixed 
an  unalterable  oppofition  between  their  intereft  and  that  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and,  upon  the  event  of  his  fuccefs,  enfured  the 
fuperiority  of  the  prefbyterians.  The  bifliops,  clergy,  and  univer- 
fities,  in  England,  remonftrated  againft  the  arbitrary  meafures  of 
James ;  and,  though  fome  of  them  afterwards  retraded,  or  did 
not  proceed  confidently  and  vigoroufly,  yet  the  church  unqueftion-* 
ably  had  the  merit  of  the  firft  fteps  in  that  revolution  which 
railed  William  to  the  throne.  On  the  contrary,  the  epifcopal 
clergy,  in  Scotland,  became  acceflary  to  the  arbitrary  meafures  of 
James,  by  approving  of  them,  and  devoting  themfelves,  in  the  moft 

4  fervilc 
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fervile  terms,  to  honour  and  Aipport  him,  while  he  was  in  the  c  **  A  p* 
career  of  enthufiafm.  See  Addrefles  of  the  Bilhops  and  Clergy  of  Appendix. 
Scotland,  Temp.  Jac.     Balcarras's  Memoirs. 

In  England,  proteftants  of  all  denominations  concurred  in  the 
revolution,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  and  immu- 
nities which  were  the  fruits  of  it.  In  Scotland,  not  only  the  clergy, 
but  laity,  were  divided  in  their  ientiments  concerning  the  revolu- 
tion, according  to  their  religious  principles.  The  prefbyterians  de- 
clared for  the  prince  of  Orange;  the  epifcopals  adhered  to  king 
James.     Dundee  and  his  followers  were  all  of  the  latter  perfuafion. 

The  eftablifhment  of  prefbytery  in  Scotland  was  therefore  a  neceflary  •    * 

refult  of  the  ftate  of  politics,  and  no  evidence  of  any  bigotted  pre-  -    * 

diledtion  in  William  for  that  religion.  He  highly  difapproved  pf 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  ufed  his  utmoft 
influence  to  reftrain  them.  He  feemed  particularly  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  difmiflion  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  who  were  willing  to  take 

the  oaths,  though  they  fcrupled  to  adopt  the  forms  of  the  prefby-  >  >A, 

terian  worfhip.  Life  of  Carftares,  p.  43,  44,  45.  He  defired,  that 
fuch  epifcopals  as  did  not  yield  to  the  prefbyterian  government^ 
might  have  the  fame  indulgence  in  Scotland,  that  the  prefbyterian* 
enjoyed  in  England.     Ibid.  p.  49. 

When  the  original  draught  for  the  fettlement  of  prefbytery  in 
Scotland  was  feint  to  William,  after  deliberating  and  converfing  with, 
Mr,  Carftares  upon  this  fubjeS,  he  di&ated  fome  remarks  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  commons,  which  equally  evince  a  folid  judgment  and 
a  pure  arid  delicate  confeience  ;  particularly,  inftead  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  prefbyterian  government,  as  being  the  only  government  of 
Cbrifis  church  in  this  kingdom,  he  defired  that  it  might  be  quali- 
fied with  the  additional  claufe  as  ejlablifhed  by  law.  Ibid.  He  ex- 
prefled  great  diflattsfa&ion  with  the  conduct  of  lord  Melvill,  his. 
commiffioner,  in  the  Scottifh  parliament,  for  having  exceeded  his 
powers,  from  a  defire  to  gratify  'the  violence  of  the  prefbyterians. 
Tindal,  vol.  i.  p.  473.     See  chap,  xviii* 

When 
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When  the  aft  for  repealing  t^ie  laws  in  favour  of  epifcopacy  was 
pafled,  it  was  declared,  that  epifcopacy  was  contrary  to  the  genius 
and  conftitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  for  the  king  would  not 
ccnfent  to  a  plain  and  fimple  condemnation  of  that  religion. 
Burner, 

A  remarkable  example  of  William's  abhorrence  of  perfecution, 
and  of  his  delicacy  with  refpeft  to  matters  of  confcience,  appeared 
upon  the  coronation  oath  from  Scotland  being  tendered  to  hinu 
When  he  came  to  repeat  the  claufe  in  the  oath,  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  root  out  heretics,  he]  defired  it  might  be  underftood,  that 
he  did  not  mean  by  thefe  words,  that  he  was  under  any  obligation 
to  become  a  persecutor.  The  commiflioners  anfwered,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  oath  did  not  import  it.  He  replied,  that  in  that 
fenfe  only  he  took  the  oath.     Kennet. 

If  William  really  had  any  propenfity  to  favour  proteftant  diffenters, 
more  than  the  church  of  England,  he  had  the  faired  opportunity  of 
doing  it,  by  confenting  to  the  corporation  adt  as  modelled  by  the 
whigs,  which  would  have  greatly  increafed  the  political  influence  of 
the  prefbyterians ;  and  yet,  rather  than  content  to  this,  he  chofe  to 
diflblve  his  parliament. 

When  any  perfon  of  private  ftation  fhews  himfelf  to  be  a  friend 
to  toleration,  he  is  often  confidered  as  a  friend  alfo  to  the  (eft,  or 
opinions,  -which  ftand  in  need  of  it.  Vulgar  minds,  which  know 
not  what  it  is  to  efteem  or  to  love  any  thing,  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  own  party,  cannot  feparate  the  ideas  of  tolerance  and 
approbation ;  whereas  lenity  and  forbearance  are  confident  with  a 
v.ery  low  eftimatioYi  of  the  underftanding  and  principles  of  the 
perfons,  towards  whom  they  are  exercifed. 

But  admitting  that  thefe  obfervations  acquit  William  of  the  charge 
of  bigotry,  do  they  not  ftili  arraign  the  wifdom  of  his  policy  ?  Was 
his  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  pra&icable,  and  expedient  ?  Did  not 
the  attempt,  expofe  him  to  fufpicion  and  cenfure,  and  alienate  the 

*   affe&ions 
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^flfe&ions  of  fome  of  his  mod  powerful  friends  in  the  church  of 
England  ?  Clarendon's  Diary,  paffim.  Publications  in  Somers9 
Colle&ion. 

If  ever  a  plan,  for  the  union  and  comprehenfion  of  moderate  dtf- 
fenters  with  the  church  of  England,  could  have  been  attempted  with 
any  probable  view  of  fuccefs,  it  muft  have  been  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution.  Men  are  never  fo  likely  to  difcern  the  infatuation  of 
thofe  prejudices  which  alienate  them  from  their  fellow-citizens,  as 
when  a  participation  of  common  dangers  and  deliverances  has  in- 
fpired  them  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  important  bonds  of  connexion, 
by  which  they  are  intimately  and  effentially  united.  If  ever  there 
is  a  feafon,  when  perfons  in  poflefEon  of  power  may  be  expedited  to 
make  concefiions  to  a  party  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
conflder  as  their  rivals,  it  muft  be,  when  recent  experience  has  con- 
vinced them,  that  the  afliftance  and  fervices  of  that  party  are  indif- 
penfible  to  the  permanent  fecurity  of  their  own  private  interefts  and 
pre-eminence.  In  thefe  views,  the  revolution  prefented  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fcheme  of  union  and  comprehenfion,  which  muft  evi- 
dently have  contributed  to  political  harmony,  and  the  increafe  of 
national  power.  The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  were  them- 
felves  fo  far  influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  that  they  had,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  propofed  a  plan  of  union ;  and  fome  of 
their  moft  eminent  members  were  employed  in  preparing  concefiions 
for  reconciling  and  uniting  moderate  diflenters.     Old  Mixon. 

If  the  fcheme  of  compgphenfion  was  not  apparently  impra&icable, 
was  it  liable  to  any  obje&ion  upon  the  fcore  of  juftice,  or  found 
poli«y  ?  Juftice  and  found  policy  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  infeparably 
united  ;  and  the  more  exadly  meafures  of  government  are  con- 
formed to  the  maxims  of  juftice,  the  more  effectually  will  national 
welfare,  and  all  the  purpofes  of  found  policy,  which  refer  to  that 
grand  objeft,  be  promoted. 

Is  it  not  unjuft  and  tyrannical,  to  lay  men  under  political  difad- 
vantages,  when  they  cannot  be  charged  with  any  political  guilt? 

R  r  Does 
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C  *XL  P#  ®ots  not  every  meafure  tending  to  this  effe£t,  deduce  fomewhgt 
Afpimpix.  from  ^e  aggregate  of  national  ftrength  ?  Is  not  the  fummit  of  poli- 
tical perfe&ion  obtained,  when  the  members  of  the  community,  of 
every  defcription,  ftand  precifely  upon  the  fame  footing,  with  refpedfc 
to  immunities,  the  difpenfation  of  juftice,  and  the  capacity  of  honour 
and  employment  ? 

*  As  it  has  been  found,  that  the  proteftant  religion,  in  general,  has 
been  moft  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  civilization  and  the  extent 
fion  of  liberty,  fo  it  has  been  alfo  found,  that  thefe  effects  afe  moft 
perfect  and  confpicuous,  where  the  fpirit  and  rules  of  proteftant 
churches  have  been  moft  tolerant  and  liberal.  The  ardour  and 
perfeverance,  with  which  William  profecuted  a  relaxation  of  the 
tefts,  and  the  bill  of  comprehenfion,  fo  far  from  deferving  to  be 
branded  with  the  cenfure*  of  narrownefs  and  bigotry,  are  illuftrious 
evidences  of  that  wifdom  and  liberality  which  reflect  the  higheft 
honour  upon  the  human  character. 
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CHAP.      XII. 

The  King  cenfured  for  having  diffolved  the  Convention  Parliament.— Commif- 
fions  of  the  Militia  changed  in  favour  of  the  Tories. — Many  Whigs  continue 
in  Office.— The  Tories  moft  faccefsful  in  the  Elections. — Second  Parliament 

'  if  William  meets.— Debates  concerning  the  Settlement  of  the  Revenue.— Re- 
folutions. — Obfervations. — A  Bill  for  ratifying  the  A3s  of  the  Convention* 
and  for  acknowledging  the  Titles  of  the  King  and  §>ueen>  introduced  by 
the  Whigs — carried. — Bills  >  for  abjuring  King  J&mes—forfecuring  the  Go- 
vernment—for reftoring  the  Charter  of  London— The  lajl  oppofedby  the  Whigs 
—pajfes  both  Hou/es. — The  Tories  obtain  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  King,  for 
having  changed  the  Militia. — The  Lords  inftitute  an  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Characters  of  the  Officers  appointed  to  Commiffions  in  the  Militia. — Bill  for 

•  exaffing  the  Forfeitures  from  tbofe  who  had  accepted  Commiffions  without 
the  legal  Qualifications. — A3  of  Grace.— State  of  Ireland. — Duplicity  of 

.  Tyrconnel. — The  Prot  eft  ants  alarmed. — James  lands  in  Ireland. — The  Par- 
liament meets  there. — Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  repealed. — Oppref- 
five  Confequences  of  the  Repeal. — All  for  indemnifying  the  Proprietors  to  be 
reft  or ed  by  it. — A3  of  Forfeiture. — A3s  fatal  to  the  P  rot  eft  ant  Clergy.— 
Vident  Proceedings  againft  the  Proteftants. — Effe3  of  the  Government  of 
James  in  Ireland  upon  the  Minds  of  the  EngUJh. — Marjhal  Schomberg  Jent 

*  to  Ireland — William  goes  there— gains  a  complete  Viftory. 


T 


VHE  diflblution  of  tl^convention  parliament,  which  had  been  the  chap. 
inftrument  of  the  revolution,  weakened  the  influence  of  the    t    X[I* 
whigs,  and  was  cenfured  as  an  evidence  of  the  imprudence,  as  much         ,69°- 
as  of  the  ingratitude,  of  the  king.    The  premature  death  of  the  parent  J^  k|% 
proves  more  deeply  calamitous  to  the  child,  when  left  in  indigence*   paving  dif- 
invclved  in  litigation,  and  threatened  with  the  oppreffipn  of  a  power-  convention 
ful,  interfering  intereft.    What  but  the  continued  afFedion  and  fofler-  par  iamcnt# 
ing  care  of  that  party,  which  had   put  royal  power  into  thz  hands 
.  ....  7  R  r  2  '  of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  William,  could  defend  it  againft  the  malignity  of  internal  fa&ion, 
\      u*   and  the  violent  attacks  of  foreign  hoftility  \ 

Comnnffions        The  king,  unwilling  to  give  an  open  and  a  decided  preference,  to 
changcTin1*   ^7  Party>  retained  at  leaft  an  equal  number  of  the  whigs  in  the  o£- 

fevour  of  the  fices  0f  adminiftration  \     In  a  new  commiffion  of  the  militia  of 
tones. 

London,  the  tories  were  preferred,  almpft  to  the  entire  exclufion  of 
their  antagonifts :  but  this  meafure  was  confidered  as  affeding  parties 
in  their  religious,  rather  than  in  their  civil,  interefts.  The  commiifions 
in  the  militia,  under  the  influence  of  thofe  who  firft  advifed  the 
king,  had  been  given  to  many  of  the  diffenters;  and  this  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  friends  of  the  church,  as  a  mortifying  evidence  of 
his  diftruft  of  their  fidelity,  and  of  his  partiality  to  their  rivals.  To  ap^ 
peafe  their  difcontents,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  tories,  upon 
whofe  fupport  he  was  now  to  throw  himfelf,  he  had  found  it  neceflary, 
during  the  interval  of  parliament,  to  change  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
militia  in  London.  That  the  church  might  have  full  fatisfa£tion, 
he  referred  the  new  appointments  to  Compton,  bifhop  of  London  • 
who,  in  the  fpirit  of  retribution,  turned  out  the  diflenters,  and  placed 
in  their  room  the  mod  zealous  tories  \ 
Many  whigs  The.  whigs,  however  much  diflatisfied  with  the  diflblution  of  par- 
continue  in  uamentj  did  not  choofe  to  exprefs  their  refentment  by  refigning  the 
places  ftill  left  in  their  pofleffion.  Regardlefs,  perhaps,  of  emolument, 
they  might  expeft  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  influence  of  office  for 
re-eftablifhing  their  party;  or,  moved  by  more  liberal  principles, 
they  might  think  it  dangerous  to  abandonee  new  government,  en- 
tirely, to  the  management  of  perfons,  whofe  principles  were  fufpefted 
of  being  unfriendly  to  its  fpirit  and  conftitution. 

1  Warrington's  Impartial  Inquiry.  the  exchequer.     Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  Mr. 

*  Two  days   before   the  parliament  met,  Thomas  Pclham,  were  brought  into  the  board 

lords  Monmouth,  Warrington,  and  fir  H.  Ca-  of  treafury  :  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  made 

pel,  were  difmiffed  from  the  treafury;  over  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  room  of  lord  Tor- 

which  fir  John  Lowther,  a  tory,  was  appointed  rington. 

toprefide.     Mr.  Hampden,  a  whig,  was  conti-  *  Burnet,  1690. 
cued  in  the  treafury,  and  made  chancellor  of 

Whatever 
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Whatever  the  fenttments  and  wilhes  of  the  king  might  be,  it  was  c  HA  p. 
evident,  that  fuperior  influence  in  parliament  muft  of  neceffity  afcer-    v,  — „-  — » 
tain  the  ftrength  of  contending  parties,  and  determine  the  choice  of 
his  minifters.     In  the  contefts  for  ele&ions,  both  parties  deviated 
from  a  due  refpedfc  to  candour  and  truth,  by  putting  the  hardeft  conr 
ftru&ion  upon  the  meafures  and  condud  of  their  opponents.     The 
members  who  had  voted  for  the  corporation  bill,  were  reprefented  as 
friendly  to  republican  principles,  and  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  church. 
The  whigs  retaliated,  by  infinuating  that  the  tories  were  enemies  in 
their  hearts  to  the  revolution ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  charge^ 
publifhed  lifts  of  thofe  members  who  had  voted  againft  the  refolution 
of  the  commons  with  refpeft  to  the  abdication  of  the  crown4. 

The  tories  not  only  prevailed,  in  procuring  a  majority  of  members  Thetoriet 
from  the  counties  where  their  natural  ftrength  lay,  but,  ftimulated  by  fbnn  "he 
refentment  at  the  affront  levelled  againft  them  by  the  corporation  bil^  clcftioiw* 
made  fuccefsful  efforts  in  many  of  the  boroughs,  where  their  anta- 
gonifts  had  intended  to  exclude  them  from  any  capacity  of  influence  \ 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  one  thoufand  Second  par. 
fix  hundred  and  ninety.     The  choice  of  Sir  John  Trevor  to  be  their  William    * 
fpeaker,  indicated  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  tories,  in  the  houfe  of  mcctH 
commons tf.     The  king  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Ireland, 
and  folicited  the  afliftance  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  proiecute 
the  war  with  vigour.     He  mentioned  the  importance  of  making  the 
revenue  a  fund  of  credit,  in  order  to  raife  the  fupplies  more  expedi- 
tioufly.     His  ineffectual  endeavours,  for  obtaining  an  aft  of  indem- 
nity in  the  laft  parliament,  were  affigned  as  the  reafon  for  an  aft  of 
grace,  to  extinguifh  all  differences  among  his  fubje&s. 

Addrefles  were  prefented  by  both  houfes,  containing  expreflions  of 
their  thanks  for  his  majefty's  fpeech>  and  of  their  refolutions  to  fup- 

♦  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  '*  furnifhed  with  fuch  fums  of  money  as  might 

5  Burnet,  1690.  "  purchafc  fome  votes;  and  by  him  began  the 

6  "  Being  a  tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  "  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in  which  the 
"  to  manage  that  party,  provided  he  might  be  ««  king  hitherto  kept  ftriclei  rules.'*    Bomeu 

port 
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°  *xil  P*  Port  **  government';'  arid,  agreftably'  to  tiie  tenor  fcf  his  requefly  the 
Xm  3£,mJ    commons  entered  Upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  revenue  and  fupply7. 
Debates  con-       Sir   John  Lowther  introduced  into   the  houfe   of  common^  a 
feldement  of  -motion,  for  fettling  the. revenue  upon^fhe -kiag  and  queen  for  life,  in 
the  revenue.    t^e  ^ame  j^aner  ag  ft  had  been  granted  tp  their  predeceflbrs \    ,TJie 
/convention  parliament  had  found  that  the  revenue  expired  with  the 
abdication  of  the  king;  the  motion  now  made  was  therefore  fup- 
ported   by   arguments   drawn   from,  expediency,   and  the  perfonal 
merits  of  the  king.     The  revenue  was  a.  reward  which  the  nation 
was  bound,  by  irrefiftible  obligations,  tcftconfer  upon  a  prince,  whq 
bad  refcued  them  from  the  brink  of  ruin*  and  vvho  was  about  to 
engage  in  a  new  fcene  of  labour  and  danger,;  to  extend  the  benefyj 
of  reformed  government r.to  the  fifter  kingdom.     The  reputation  of 
England,.fin  the  eyes  of  Europe,  was.  intimately  connected  with  the 
—         iflue.  o£  this  queftion.  -m  jWljat  foreign  ftate  would  either  efteem  the 
character, .  or  confide  in  the  alliance,  of  a  people,  who  requited  fuch 
a  beneft&br  with  diftruft  and -ingratitude  9  ?  , 

In  the  difcuflion  of  this  qupftipn,  the  'whigs  refumed  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  infifted  upon  in  the  convention  parliament  j 
and,  in  anfwer  to  thofe,-who  laid  fo  much  ftrefs  upon  the  fervices 
.and  virtues  of  the  prince,  now  upon  the  throne,  it  was  obferved, 
that  thefe  were  foreign  to  thp  queftion,  and  tended  to  miflead  judg- 
ment by  the  influence  of  affe&ion.     Secure  themfelves  from  dangeFt 
it  became  them,  in  the  moft  enlarged  fpirit  of  patriotilm,  to  eredt 
bulwark's  for  the  liberties  o£pofterity,  and,  in  the  reign  of  a  mild 
and  generous  prince,  to  eftablifh  regulations  which  would  controj 
the  will  of  wicked  and  tyrannical  /ucceflbrs ,0.  ...... 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the  fentiments  and  votes 
of  the  members,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  this  queftion,  werq 
exa&ly  divided  according  to  the  influence  of  party.     Though  the 

7  Journ.  Commons,  2zd  and  26th  March.  8  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  8. 

9  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  3.  IO  Ibid. 

fyftem 
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f/ftem  of  the  tories  was  more  favourable  to  prerogative,  which  wai  c  **  A  P. 
either  tQ  gai^  or  to.lpfp,  by  .the  iffue  of  the  itfnteft,  and  though  fomc    *■  -*■  \j 
of  the  leaders  of  that  party  had  recommended  themfelvcs  to  the       *  *°* 
king  by  the  liberality  of  theitf  proraifes,  yet  there  wer.e  others,  who^ 
impreffed  by  the  weight  of  argument,  thought  it  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  hold  the   crown  in   a  ftate   of  dependence  upon,  the 
people ;  and  among  the  whrgs,  a  few,  perfonally  attached  to  the 
king,  and  implicitly  adopting  ; his  fentiments  and  viewer,  feparated 
themfelves  from  their  friends*  who,  upon  fyftematic  ground,  con- 
tended for  reftri&ions  in  the*tlifpofal  of  the  public  revenue  ". 

After  the  debate  had  run  out  into  a  confiderable  length  in  a  Refolutiom, 
general  drain,  it  was  with  propriety  reduced  to  order  and  precifion, 
by  diftinguifhing  between  the  eftablifhed  revenue  and  the  occafional 
fupply,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  which  feemed  to  -be 
founded  upon  equity,  and  which  provided  fufficiently  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  royal  dignity,  without  eftablifliing  fuch  independence,  as 
might  render  the  fovereign  indifferent  to'  the  opinions  and  affe&ions 
of  his  fubjedts.  The  principal  branches  of  the  excife,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  Charles  the  Second  in  lieu  of  his  hereditary 
revenue,  were  fettled  upon  king  William.  :The  cuftoms  were  con- 
tinued to  him  for  four  years,  with  a  claufe  to  make  tliema  fecurity 
for  the  railing  of  money  towards  a  fupply  ;  and  becaufe  the  revenue 
hffd  been  formerly  fubje&ed  to  heavy  anticipations  by  the  royal 
grants,  it  was  now  enaflied,  that  ail  future  anticipations  of  the  fuftds 
fliould  expire  at  the  death  of  the  prince  who  beftowed  them.  A 
fupply  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was  granted 
to  his  majefty,  for  public  occurrences  between  that  time  and 
Michaelmas1*. 

Thefe  were  the  only  .public  meafures  in  which  the  diftin&ion  of  Obfervatfont. 
parties  was  lefs  obvious  and  regular.     Other  fubje&s  of  debate,  in 

"  Burnet,  1690. 

■*  Joum.  Commons,  26th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  31ft  March.     2d  and  3d  April.     • 

both 
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CHAP,  both  hoiifes,  though  often  important  to  national  intcreft,  were  ert- 
r_  *   dendy  blended  with  the  views  of  parties,  and  the  iffue  of  theifi 

i69*  afforded  an  exadfc  criterion  of  their  comparative  ftrength,  and  of  their 
Tarioua  fuccefs.  Accommodated  to  their  peculiar  circumftanceSj.w'ere 
the  different  plans  and  weapons  with  which  they  waged  their  poli- 
tical warfare.  The  whigs,  inferior  in  numbers,  and  declining  id 
the  favour  of  the  court,  relied  chiefly  upon  the  fortune  of  incidents, 
and  endeavoured,  by  ftratagem  or  furprife,  to  turn  their  enemies  out 
©f  the-  ftrong  holds  of  power :  the  tories,  confiding  in  the  ftrength 
of  numbers,  and  elated  with  recent  vi&ory,  openly  proclaimed  the 
attacks  which  they  intended,  and  feemed  to  wifh,  not  only  to  con- 
quer, but  to  affront  and  humble  their  antagonifts.  Thus  the  whigs, 
under  the  cover  of  zeal  for  the  new  fettlement,  introduced  fuch  bills 
into  parliament,  as  reduced  their  opponents  to  the  neceffity,  either 
of  contradi&ing  the  principles  they  had  formerly  maintained,  or  of 
defending  them  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  the  favour  of  the  court* 
The  latter,  irritated  by  attacks  from  which  they  did  not  efcape 
unhurt,  availed  themfelves  of  their  fuperiority  to  carry  many  refolu- 
tions  and  votes,  evidently  contrived  to  mortify  their  opponents* 
Thefe  obfervations  will  be  illuftrated,  by  examples  of  the  mod  re- 
markable debates  and  meafures  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  this 
feffion  of.  parliament. 
A  bill  for  As  the  changing  the   convention  into   a  parliament,    however 

^8foffhehe    neceflary,  was  carried  with  difficulty,  it  muft  naturally  have  occurred 
convention,     t0  fa  fripac]s  0f  the  revolution,  that  the  ratification  of  that  mea* 

and  for  ac-  .  ' 

knowiedging    fure    by  a  parliament  regularly  conftituted,  would  be  of  the  greateft 

the  tides  of  '        *  .  .  . 

the  king  and    confequence  to  prevent  future  difputes  concerning  its  propriety,  and 

ducedby the    to  ftrengthen  the  prefent  eftabliftiment.     The  whigs  contrived,  with 

w  lgs*  great  addrefs,  to  interweave  with  this  motion  another  which  was 

lefs  palatable  to  the  tories,  while  it  feemed  to  be  recommended  by  a 

regard  to  the  perfonal  fafety  and  honour  of  the  king.     A  bill  was 

brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  for  acknowledging  their  majefties 

2  rightful 
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rightful  afld  lawful  fovereigns  of  thefe  realms,  and  for  declaring*  alt  c  **  A 
the  ads  of  the  laft  parliament  to  be  good  and  valid  u.     The  abdica-    t~ 
tion  of  the  late  king  voted  by  the  commons,  and  the  admiflion  o£ 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne,  independently  of  the  right  of 
his  wife,  were  meafures  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  tories. 
They  had  taken  care,  however,  to  guard  againft  exclufion  from 
office,  by  profefling  fuch  practical  maxims  as  countera&ed»the  poifon 
of  their  political  theory ;  for  they  had  declared,  that  they  would 
obey  and  ferve  king  William,  after  he  was  feated  upon  the  throne, 
with  as  much  fidelity,  as  if  his  title  had  been  eftablifhed  upon  the 
found  foundation  of  hereditary  fucceffion.      But  now  they   were 
again  challenged  to  enter  into  the  field  of  political  controverfy,  and 
to  render  an  account  of  their  principles  to  the  public.     A  recantation 
of  them  muft  wound  their  pride,  and  (hake  their  credit  for  integrity . 
adherence  to  them  might  offend  the  king,  and  feemed  indeed  to 
difqualify  them  for  future  truft  and  fervices.     From  the  difficulty  of 
this  dilemma  the  tories  endeavoured  to  efcape,  by  paffing  over,  or 
by  flightly  oppofing,  the  firft  claufe  of  the  bill  which  regarded  the 
king's  title,  and  by  dire&ing  the  whole  force  of  their  oppofition 
againft  that  part  of  it  which  eftablifhed  the  validity  of  the  adts  of 
the   convention  parliament.      They  contended,  that  it  was   more 
expedient  to  acquiefce  filently  in  what  had  been  already  done,  than 
to  confer  fuperfluous  authority  upon  meafures  which  deviated  from 
the  common  forms  of  the  conftitution  *\      The  danger  evidently 
arifing  from  any  hints  of  fufpicion  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  an 
aflembly,  on  whofe  authority  the  mod  important  tranfa&ions  refted4 
together  with  the  perfonal  influence  of  the  crown,  which,  in  this 
oueftion,  was  exerted  on  the  fide  of  the  whigs,  prevailed  againft  the 
inclinations  of  the  party  in  power,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma-  carried. 
tive.     The  tories  did  not  venture  to  incur  tlie  hazard  of  a  fecond 
-defeat,  by  debating  upon  the  merits  of  this  bill  in  the  houPj  of  com- 

13  Journ.  Lords,  5th  Apjpil.  ,4  Ralph,  vo1.  ii.    Lords'  Debates,  vol.i. 

S  f  mons# 
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CJ  H  A  P.-  men*,     ft  was  read  twice  on  the  day  of  its  being  preferred,  and^fo 
was  agreed,  that  it  fhould  be  read  a  third  time  the  next  day,  after- 


which,   it  paflTed  1S.  .  r 

Bill  for  ab-  The  whigs  were  neither  fo  well  founded,  nor  fo  powerful,  in* 
}}zmcs,  another  attempt  to  expofe  the  principles,  arid  thereby  to  weaken  the* 
influence,  of  thei*, opponents.  The  rumour,  of  confpiracies,  and  the* 
'  approaching  abfence  of  the  king,  afforded  fpecious  arguments  for 
exa&ing.  the  :ftridteft  tefts  of  loyalty.  «For  this  purpofe,  a  bill  wa* 
25th  April,  introduced  in  the  lower  houfe,  requiring  all  perfons  in  office  to  take 
an  oath  abjuring  king  James.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  torie* 
triuihphed  no  lefs  in  force  of  argument,  than  in  fuperiority  of 
numbers.  They  contended,  that  the  bill  of  rights,  the  richeft  booa 
6f  the  new  government,  had  placed  an  infurmountable  barrier 
againft  any  change  in  the  oaths ;  that  the  duties  of  the  king  on  the 
6ne  hand',  and  thofe  of  the  fubjeft  on  the  other,  were  reciprocally 
ftipulated,  and  the  oaths,-  binding  to  the  performance  of  them,  ex-r 
prefled  with  precifion.  The  confent  of  the  fubje&  to  the  tranflation 
of  the  crown  was  yielded,  upon  the  affurance,  that  the  oatljs,  as 
they  were  then  fixed,  were  to  remain  the  only  legal  tefls  of  attach- 
ment to  the  prefent  king,  and  of  being  qualified  to  hold/offices 
'  under  him.  The  enlargement  of  the  contract  on  one  fide,  certainly 
required  a  correfponding  alteration  of  the  conditions  agreed  to  on 
the  other,  and  might  amount  to  a  total  change  of  the  conftitution» 
What  advantage  could  the  government  acquire  by  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration, that  it  did  not  already  derive  from  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
or  what  dangers  were  now  impendipg  over  the  nation,  which  could 
be  either  prevented  or  alleviated  by  any  oath  the  mod  jealous 
policy  could  invent  ?  If,  after  having  fworn  allegiance  to  William,, 
any  perfon  could  reconcile  it  to  confeience  to  give  aid  to  king; 
James,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  be  exclyded  from 
office  by  fcruples  about  abjuring  his  right.     But  there  were  many, 

*s  Journ.  Commons,  9th  April. 

who, 


v  ■•    ■  ■  -    '     ■• 
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who,  liaving  once  fwftrn  fidelity  to  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  c  *J  A  lV 

woiild^fervc  him  with  zeal,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  cheri&ed    w — ^— ^ 

t6oo. 
fucH'  a  refined  fenk  of  probity,  that  it  was  impoflible  they  could 

ever  be  tempted,  by  any  cotifideratioi)  of  intereft  or  danger,  to 
iwear  to  an  opinion  which  they  did  not  admit  with  the  cleared  ap-  * 
prehenfion,  and  with  the  full  convi&ion  of  the  underftanding.  Such 
perfons;  "ftigmatized  and  profcribed  by  the  prefent  government, 
would'  be  under  ftrong  temptations  to  confpire  againft  it,  while  they 
Tefigned  their  offices  into  the  hands  of  falfe-hearted  men,  WI19 
revered  religious  obligations,  fo  far  only,  as  they  contributed  to  theic 
views  of  gain  and  preferment.  The  very  propofal  of  a  new  oatb> 
was  an  injury  to  government,  becaufe  it  implied  a  confeious  diftruft, 
which  tended  to  revive  the  drooping  hopes  of  its  enemies.     Where  # 

you  put  a  :birttrefe"to:th£  building,  yoa  mark  the  fpot  of  weaknefe 
and  daugen"  ^By  £t$empting  to  fortify  the  king's  title  with  oaths 
unknown  Mh ^an;f  f&frter  reign,  his  officious  friends  invited  more 
<urioufe  arid  elafafel$tt7  fcrutiny,  which  might  fpread  the  malignant 
<Iifeafe  of  political  fcejlticifm.  Of  uniformity  in  fpeculative  opinions 
no  fociety  could  boaft,  ..and  every  experiment  for  this  purpofe, 
pregnant  with  animofity  and  divifion,  remained  a  monument  of  the 
ignorance  and  temerity  of  thofe  who  fuggefted  it.  Unity  of  intereft 
and  deGgni  the  'cdile&ed  exertion  and  untainted  probity  of  every 
defcription  of  citizens,  conftituted  the  flrength  and  glory  of  a  na- 
tion, and  would  be  fpund,  in  the  prefent  date  of  England,  the 
moft  powerful  guardian  of  the  reformed  government,  and  of  the 
title  of  the  king  attached  to  it'6*  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  rrjead. 
majority  of  an  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  an  hundred  and  fixty* 

five*7. 

The  tories,  aware  that  the  reje&ion  of  the  oath  of  abjuratioh  For  fccuriag 
would  be  made  a  pretext  for  infufing  fufpicions  of  their  loyalty  into  thc  govcrn% 
the   minis'  of  the   people,  embraced  the  firft  opportunity  tcT avert 


mem. 


t*-'Crey,s  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  ;g.  ,?  Joum.  Commons,  26th  April. 

5  f  z  them. 
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C  ^if  P-  t^iem>  ^y  propofing  other  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of  the  prefent 
v,  ^—^j   government.     The  fuif>enfion  of  the  habeas  corpus,  the  mod  obvious 
and   effectual  plan  for  this  end,  afforded  their  opponents  advantages 
of  argument,  which  they  were  unable  to  defeat  by  influence  alone  j 
they  therefore  had  recourfe  to  fuch  moderate  refolutions  as  were 
carried  by  the  approbation  of  every  party  ,8. 
For  reftorlng       One  of  the  moft  unexpected  arrangements  of  parties  in  .the  courfe 
London.        of  this  feffion,  was  exhibited  in  the  feveral  queftions  and  debates 
which  related  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London.     The  whigs  had 
acquired  the  higheft  merit  from  the  firmnefs  with  which  they  had 
oppofed  the  firft  efforts  of  regal  ufurpation,  in  recalling  the  charters 
of  the  corporations,  while  the  tories  in  general  had  confented  to  them, 
and,  by  their  fervility  to  prerogative,  had  a  deep  fliare  in  thofe  ac- 
cumulated oppreflions  which  directed  the  eyes  of  the  nation  towards 
the  prince  of  Orange.     It  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that 
a  bill  fhould  be  brought  in,  for  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  king's, 
bench,  in  favour  of  the  crown,  againft  the  city  of  London  '•;     While 
this  motion,  originating  with  the  tories,  intimated  a  penitent  renun- 
ciation of  their  lentiments,  the  warm  oppofition  it  met  with  front 
the  whigs,  carried  the  appearance  of  unaccountable  inconfiftency  with 
the  principles,  on  which  they  had  formerly  prided  themfelves. 

Upon  a  nearer  furvey,  it  appears,  that  interefted  motives  influ- 
enced the  public  conduct  of  both  parties  upon  this  occafion.  The 
tories  were  anxious  to  engrofs  the  merit  of  reftoring  the  firft  city  in 
the  kingdom  to  its  privileges ;  and,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
fervices,  they  might  reafonably  expe&  that  a  preference  would  be 
given  to  their  friends  in  the  new  ele&ion  of  magiftrates*    The  whigs, 

,g  Joum.  Commons,  29th  April.     It  was  it-     Journ.  Lords,  8th  May.      This  bill  was 

propofed  by  the  tories  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  not  carried  through  before  the  adjournment  of 

that  an  oath  mould  be  taken,  not  to  aflifl:  king  Parliament. 

James,  or  any  of  his  inftruments,  knowing  *9  Journ.  Commons,  8th,  22d,   and  24th 

them  to  be  fuch;  and  that  fevere  penalties  April, 
fhould  be  inflicted  upon  all  who  refufed  to  take 

9  fore- 
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forefeeing  the  advantages  which  might  redound  to  their  adverfaries  c  **  a  P. 
from  this  meafure,  but  unable  to  controvert  its  eflential  juftice  and    s    -u    ^j 
propriety,  were  conftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  a  refined  fpecies  of  OpPof?d  *by 
argument,  and  to  reprefent  the  redrefe  propofed,  as  enfured  by  the  **  whlgs# 
inherent  principles  of  the  conftitution.      The  very  queftion,   they 
faid,  ought  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  it  conferred  upon  the  fentenc& 
of  corrupt  judges  a  degree  of  authority  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
difparaging  to  the  laws  of  their  country.      To  revife  a  judgment 
was,   in    effedt,  to  fuppofe  that  it  had  obtained   a  legal  exiftence. 
The  fuperior  courts  reverfed  the  fentence  of  inferior  ones,  becaufe 
the  conftitution  had  empowered  them  to  do  fo;    and  the  rule  of 
the  law  was  often  fo  obfcure  and  perplexed,  that  it  might  be  mis- 
apprehended, without  any  deviation  from  purity  of  intention:     But,, 
in  the  inftance  referred  to,  the  error  was  wilful  and  perverfe,  be- 
caufe the  fenterjce  was  notorioufly  unjuft.     It  was  alfo  obje&ed  to- 
the  bill,    that  it  was  puftied  forward  with  too  much  celerity,  and 
was  inadequate  to  that  extenfion  of  privileges  which  the  corpora- 
tions were  juftly  entitled  to  expert xo.      In  order  to  affift  this  ar- 
gument, a  petition,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  was  prefented  to  the  houfe 
by  the  common  council  of  the  city ;   but,  being  found  to  contain, 
a  claim  of  new  privileges,   it  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the  tories, 
as  invading  the  royal  prerogative,  from  which  the  grant  of  them 
ought  to  flow".      The  attempt  of  the  whigs   to  obftrud:  the  bill 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  petitioning  for  a  delay,  was  alfo  unfuc-  Pa/lbs  both 
cefeful,  though  it  pafled  there  only  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  *\ 

The  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were  prefented  to  his  ma-  Th?torie«ob- 
jefty,  for  the  great  care  he  had  exprefled  of  the  church  of  England,  thanks  to  the 
in  the  late  alterations  he  had  made  in  the  lieutenancy  of  the  city  inggchangei 
of  London  *\     This  meafure  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  the  ftrongeft  thc  militia* 
evidence  of  the  fuperior  influence  of  the  tories,  and  of  thc  infolent 

*'  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  58.  **  Journ. Lords,  13th  May.   Lords' Debates. 

,    *'  Journ,  Commons,  17th  April.  *3  Journ.  Commons,  24th  April, 

exertion 
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C   xii^  P#  exert*on  °f  that  influence.     They  tfere  aware  thjit  the  changes  itt 
-^,  — ,— -j  the  commifTions  of  the  militia,  which  liad  been  dire&ed  by  thenv 
1  9°-       muft  have  furnilhed   their  enemies  with  the  jufteft   grounds   of 
cenfure.      To  prevent  this,    they  covered  the  meafure  with    the 
garb  of  merit,  by  conne&lng.  it  with  the  intereft  of  the  church  of 
England. 
The  lords  in-       ^n  inquiry  was  inftituted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  concerning  the 
quiry  con-      characters  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  commifliona  of  the  militia 
charafters  of   had  been  given.     In  the  progrefs  of  this  inquiry,  the  lords  refolved 
appointed^    t0  ca^  f°r  l^e  evidence  of  fir  Robert  Clayton  and  fir  John  Treby; 
•:°l^ffiiir     wh°>   when  the  queftion  of  thanks  was  under  the  confideration  of 
the  lower  houfe,    had   oppofed   it,    on  account  of  their  perfonai 
knowledge  of  the  demerit,  of  fome  of  thofe  perfons,  promoted  byt 
the  late  alterations  in  the  militia.     This  resolution  of  the  Lords  was 
confidered  by  the  commons  as  infidious  and  unconftitutional,.  by 
requiring  theta  to  become  acceflary  to  their  own  crimination;  and 
as  difrefpe&ful  to  the  fovereign,   by  cenfuring  iiis  nomination  of, 
the  militia,  a  right  which  was  veiled  in  him  by  the  ftatute**,  .  The, 
ldrds  neVeftfcelefs  perfevered  in  the  inquiry,  till  they  were  flopped 
by  theadjournihent  of  parliament  *V 
aai/^the"         ^e  w^gs>  reprefenting  their  own  merits  and  claims  from  the 
forfeitures      nation,  laid  the  greateft  flrefs  upon  their  conduft,  contrafted  with 

from  thofe  .  .   • 

who  had  ac-  that  of  the  tories,  during  the  laft  years  of  the  life  of  Charles,  andi 
commiffions     ^e  whole  reign  of  James,     While  the  latter  had  fupported,  they  had : 
fc  ai^^rfi     oppofed,  arbitrary  meafures:  while  their  adverfarks  had  been  che- 
lations,        riflied  and  promoted,  they  had  been  difgraced  and  banUhed  from 
"r      the  court.      It  is  certain,  however,  that'thefe  reprefentations   and 
pretenfions  were  not  uniformly  true,  and  unexceptionable*     In  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  James,  many  of  the  diffenters  had  been  allured 
to  accept  of  religious  liberty,    illegally  tendered  by   the  ftretch  of 
prerogative ;    and    fome  of  them  had    accepted    places    for  which 

**  Journ.  Commons,  12th  May.  *5  Journ.  Lords,  16th,  17th,  and  220!  M*y»'      ■*■ 

8  they 
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tfiey  werc'.difquallfied  by  law.      It  appears  to  have  been  with' a  £  H  A.*V 
view  to  sxpofe  the  tranfgrcflions  of  the  whigs,  that  the  tories  now  i   •-  —  _p. 
brought  in  a  bill,  for  veiling  in  his  majefty  all  forfeitures  incurred        '  9°* 
by  thofe,  who  had  been  in  office   in  the  late  reign,  without  the 
legal  qualifications;  and,  that  none  of  the  forfeitures  might  be  al- 
"iteviated  or  remitted,  a  claufe  was  .added,  ordaining  them  to  be  paid 
into  the  exchequer,  and  accounted  for  to  the  public16.     This  bill,, 
if  it  had  taken  placei    muft  have  affe&ed  their  own  friends  j    but 
the  tories  were  willing  to  fuffer  in  their  pecuniary  interefts,  pro- 
vided that  they  could  reduce  the  reputation  of  their  antagonifts  to 
the  fame  level  with  their  own,     After  having  pafled  the  houfe  of 
commons,  it.  was  thrice  read  in  the  houfe  of  lordsr  where  fome 
amendments   were  propofed;   but   the   adjournment  of  parliament 
Book  place  before  thefe  were  agreed  to  by  the  other  houfe  *7. 

An  a<3  of  indemnity,  under  the  form  of  an  a&  of  grace  from  Aflof  graces 
the  king,  obtained  the  confent  of  both  houfes,  and  clofed  the  bufi- 
oefs  of  this  feflion.     Thirty-two  perfons  only  were  excepted  from  the 
benefit  of  it.     It  pafled  in  the  houfe  of  lords- without  any  oppofition, 
and  was  tranfmitted  to  the  commons,  with  this  expreflive  teftimony 
of  their  approbation,  that  it-  had  pafled  unanimoufly  *\      Though 
the  objett  of  the  bill  had  been  acceptable  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
yet  this  mode  of  notification  might  have  been  deemed  reprehenfible,. 
as  a  precedent  for  obtruding  the  authority  of  one  member  of  the  le- 
giflature,  in  order  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  other.     Such,  how- 
ever   was  the  difpofition  of  the  commons  to  favour  the  indemnity, 
that  though  this  obje&ion   did  not  efcape  notice,  yet  it  was  not 
made  the  occafion  of  any  delay,  or  obftfudion,  to  their  pafling  the 
bill.     It  was  only  after  confenting  to  it,  that  they  appointed  a  conv- 
mittee  to  fearch  for  precedents,  and   to  draw  up  reafons  in  bar  of 
its  being  made  an  example  *9. 

*'>  Journ.  Commons,  15th  May.  *8  Journ.  Commons,  azd  May. 

*:  lourn.  Lords,  16th  and  19th  May.  *9  Ibid.     Ralph,  vol.  ii-  p.  zco. 

But* 
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CHAP.       But  though  the  whigs  were  fubmiffive  ia  both  houfes  of  par- 
u^-v^j    liament,  yet  their  friends  and  partifans  through  the  nation  loudly 
1  9°#        exclaimed  againft  the  adt  of  indemnity.     A  torrent  of  abufe  was 
poured  out  on  the  character  of  the  king :  he  was  accufed  of  break- 
ing the  engagements  of  his  declaration;  and  of  fhaking  off  his  firft 
friends,  the  whigs,  to  employ,  in  their  place,  men  who  had  been 
trained  and  exercifed,  in  the  fchool  of  tyranny ,0.     The  king,  impa- 
tient to  aflume  the  command   of  the  army  in  Ireland,  put  an  end 
to.  this  feflion  of  parliament  on  the  twenty- third  of  May. 
State  of  Ire-    .    After  the  convention  in  England,   and  in  Scotland,   had  fettled 
William  upon  the  throne,  great  hopes  were  entertaiued,  that  Ireland 
1689.        would  have  fubmitted  to  his  authority  without  coercion  or  ftruggle. 
The  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  the  lord  deputy,  flu&uating  in  his  refolu- 
tions,  and  incapable  of  retaining  any  attachment  repugnant  to  his 
intereft,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  converfation  with  the  proteftants  of 
the  higheft  diftin&ion,  made  advances  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
new  government  of  England.      Upon   the  faith  of  his  fincerity, 
agents  had  been  fent  to  treat  with  him ;  and  it  was  imputed  to  their 
treachery,  more  than  to  his  backwardnefs,  that  the  title  of  William 
was  not  immediately  acknowledged3'.     Whether  it  was   with  the 
profpeft  of  obtaining  more  favourable  conditions,  or  with  the  infi- 
dious  defign  of  amuiing  expedition,  and  fufpending  hoftilities,  till 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  France,  Tyrconnel  flill  continued 
to  maintain  an  amicable  intercourfe  with  the  proteftants.     He  de- 
clared, that  though  he  felt  the  indifpenfible  obligation  of  adhering  to 
James,  in  confequence  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  yet  he  would  not 
.ceafe  to  folicit  permiffion,  either  to  furrender  Ireland  into  the  hands 
of  William,  or  to  refign  his  office ;  and  with  the  profeflcd  purpofe 
of  carrying  thefe%defigns  into  execution,  he  fent  .lord  Mountjoy  and 
baron  Price  to  wait  upon  king  James  at  Saint  Germains  3\     The 

3Q  Publications  of  the  times.  3I  Apology  for  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland. 

a*  Secret  Confults  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.    State  Tracts,  T.  W.  vol.  iii. 

imprifon- 
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imprifbnment  of  lord  Motinrjoy  in  the  Baftile,  without  allowing  c  v  A  ?. 
him  to  explain  the  purport  of  his  commiffion,  and  the  redoubled   i—-^— * 
activity  of  Tyrconnel  in  levying  and  arming  the  Roman  catholics,  Duplicity  of 
at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  .the  proteftants  to  a  fenfe  of  his  treachery,     yrconn 
and  of  that  fatal  credulity  into  which  he  had  beguiled  them.     The 
immenfe  fuperiority  of  the  Roman  catholics,  the  inveterate  rancourt 
and  vindi&ive  fpirit,  of  thofe  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  eftates 
by  the  a£t  of  fettlement,  the  barbarity  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people,  let  loofe  to  plunder  and  deftroy,  fpread  an  univerfai  conr 
ilernation   and   panic   among   the  proteftants".      With  the  moft  The  pro. 
anxious    importunity   they  implored   the   fpeedy   interpofition  of  2»mcd. 
England,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  their  immediate  deduc- 
tion,  and   the  utter   fubverfion  of  the  proteftant  religion.      The 
extreme  tardinefs  of  the  convention  in  voting  fupplies,  and   the 
danger  of  diminifhing  the  military  force  of  England  till  his  power 
was  firmly  rooted  there,  prevented  William  from  fending  afliftance 
to  Ireland,  adequate  to  the  exigency  and  expe&ation  of  has  friends  **• 

A  great 

31  Memoirs  of  Ireland.  "  if  there  was  none,  he  would  be  tamed  out 

3+  It  was  believed   by   fome,    that  king  •'  as  eafily  as    he   had  been  brought  in." 

William  negle&ed  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  Dalrympie's  App.  parti,  p.  342. 
did  not  wi(h  to  crufh  the  rebellion  there,  in        Notwithftanding    thefe    allegations,    there 

order  to  have  a  pretext  for  keeping  up  a  are  both  argument*  and  fa&s,  which  ftrongly 

Handing    army,    by  which  he  might  more  oppofe  the  conclufions  to  which  they  lead.    If 

firmly  eflablifn  his  power  in  England.     Lord  the  danger  which  William  incurred  was  obvi- 

Clarcndon  complains  of  the  unaccountable  re-  ous  and  threatening,  the  remedy  propofed  was 

miflhefs  of  William  about  the  affairs  of  Ire-  precarious,  and  attended  with  new,  and  pecuw 

land,   and  of  his  declining   all  convention  liar  danger.    The  feparation  of  Ireland  from 

with  him   upon  that   fubjcdl.      Clarendon's  England  was  a  certain  confluence  of  the  re* 

Diary,  paflim.  bellion  there,  if  allowed  to  get  head.    The 

Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  notes  upon  Burnet's  advantages  which  James  would  derive  from  - 

Hiftory;  fays,  "  That  the  duke  of  Leeds  in-  the  pofleflion  of  Ireland,  in  any  attempt  to  re- 

4\  formed  him,  that  Tyrconnel  fent  feveral  cover  his  throne,  the  facility  with  which  he 

«  meflages  to  the  king,  intimating,  that  he  could  animate  the  hopes  and  fecond  the  efforts 

"  was  ready  to  deliver  up   Ireland,   if  he  of  his  friends  in  England,  wer*  circum (lances* 

"  would  but  give  him  a  decent  excufe,  by  which  threatened  the  fafety  of  William,  and 

«  fending  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  force  overbalanced  any  fecurity  he  could  expeft 

"  to  demand  it.     But  lord  Halifax  told  him,  from  a  (landing  army*     We  mould  certainly 

"  that  if  Ireland  was  quiet,  there  would  be  hold  in  derifion  the  practice  of  the  empiric, 

"  no  pretence  for  keeping  up  an  army ;  and  who  recommended  CO  his  parent  to  cherifh  a 

T  t  difeafe 
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H  A  p*  A  great  rmmber  of  protcftants  tranfported  themfelves  with  their 
effetts  into  England,  and  thofe  who  remained,  though  prbfefling 
the  flri&eft  fidelity  to*  James,,  were  devoted  to  the  infults  and  rapine 
of  furious  banditti,  and  nothing  but  the  undaunted  refolution  of  a 
few  proteftant  towns  prevented  the  univerfal  fubmiflion  of  Ireland 
to  the  authority  of  James  *\ 

Thus  hoftilities,  in  Ireland,  commenced  under  the  alpeft  and  form 
of  a  religious  war,  between  the  Roman  catholics  and  the  proteftants* 
James,  by  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  catholic  armyt, 
plunged  deeper  into  thofe  crimes  by  which  he  had  forfeited  the 
allegiance  of  England.  Depending  upon  fuch  an  army,  whatever 
his  private  inclinations  might  be,  he  was  brought  under  the  neceflity 
of  profecuting  meafures  which  would  rivet  in  the  breafts  of  his 
proteftant  fubjeds,  impreffions  of  his  irreclaimable  hatred  to  their 
religion.  He  feemed  to  be  only  varying  his  efforts  in  purfuit  of 
the  fame  darling  objeft,  and  endeavouring  to  enforce,  by  the  fword, 
that  fyftem  of  fuperftition,  to  aceomplifh  which,  by  the  influence  cf 
prerogative  and  the  violation  of  eftabliftied  laws,  had  been  the  ftudy 
of  his  reign. 

difeafe  which  was  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  all  his  offers  of  information  and  advice  con*, 

his  conftkution,  in  order  to  enfure  him  agamft  ccrning  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

fome  fudden  and  deadly  malady,  which,  after  The  only  method  William  could  employ  to 

all,  was  only  contingent.  prevent  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  before  he  ob- 

The  duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  courfe  of  con-  ^irred  fupplies  from  parliament,  was  negocia- 

verfation   with    lord    Dartmouth,    might  be  *ionr    He  did  actually  employ  this  method, 

ready  enough,  upon  fcanty  proof,  to  afcribe  the  Colonel    Hamilton    was   recommended  as  a 

mifmanagement  of  affairs  in  Ireland  to  the  perfon  the  moft  fit  to  treat  with  Tyrconnel, 

advice  of  lord  Halifax,  whom  he  rivalled  in  and  as  woithy  of  entire  confidence.     He  was 

the  favour  of  the  king ;  nor,  fuppofmg  that  fen*  to  Ireland  to  propofe  offers  to  Tyrconnelr 

lord  Halifax  had  given  fuch  advice  to  Wil-  which,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been  ac- 

hara,  is  it  evident  that  he  purfued  it.  cepted,  but  Hamilton  proved  treacherous,  and 

Though  the  king  had  not   entertained  a  advifed  him  to  hold  Ireland  for  James.  Mailer 

flrong  prejudice  again  ft   Clarendon,    yet  his  Temple*  fon  of  fir  William  Temple,  who  had 

J>eing  obnoxious  to  that  party  in  Ireland  who  recommended  colonel  Hamilton  to  the  king, 

had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  who  had  was  fo  deeply  affected  with  the  confequences 

made  it  an  exprefs  condition  of  their  opening  of  the  mi  (lake  he  had  com  nutted,    that  he 

a  treaty  with  William,  that  he  mould  not  con-  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life, 

fult  Clarendon,  fufficiently  account  for  that  35  Letter  of  Judge  Keating  to  Sir  William 

referve  and  dUtance  with' which  he  lifiened  to  Temple. 

The 
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The  weak  enthufiafm  and  oftentatious  bigotry  of  James,  after  his  c  **  A  p. 

All* 

arrival  at  St.  Germains,  countera&ed  thofe  generous  feelings  which    *,  -.,-  ^j 
were  at  firft  excited  by  his  misfortunes  and  degradation^  and  marred 
the  energy  of  thofe  refources  of  aid  which  fre  derived  from  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  French  king.     He  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
converfation  of  the  jefuits;  he  liftened  with  implicit  refpeft  to  their 
counfels,  and  feemed  more  ambitious  to  have  his  name  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  their4  focietyy  than  to  be  reftored  to.  his  throne.     No 
profpeft  of  honour  or  fuccefs  could  allure  the  candidate  for  military 
fame  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  a  commander,  who  feemed  more 
fit  to  prefide  in  a  cloifter,  than  in  a  camp  36.     At  a  time  when  two 
rival  minifters  contended  for  fuperiorityf  in  the 'cabinet  of  Lewis, 
James,  by  imprudently  attaching  himfelf  to  one  of  them,  provoked 
the  refentment  of  the  other,  which  occafioned  the  delay,  and  ftnally 
the  diminution,  of  the  articles  of  promifed  afliftance  *. 

Under  thefe  difad vantages,   James  arrived   at  Kingfate  on  the  James  lands 
twelfth  of  March  one  thfcufand  fix  hundred  and'  eighty-pine.     On  in  IreIaad- 
his  entrance  into  Dublin,  he  was  met* by  the  Roman  catholic  hifhops  29th  April. 
and  priefts  in  their  pontificals,  tearing  the  hoft,  which  he  adored  as. 
he  walked  in  folemn  procefliiofl  to  church,  to  offer-  up  his  thanks* 
according  to  the  mode  of  his  own  religion.     His  firft  ad  of  govern- 
ment in  the  city  was  to  new-model  the  privy  council,  by  difmiffing 
the  proteftants,  and  admitting  Roman  catholics  in  their  place. 

**  The  following  extra&s  from  a  celebrated  «  an  roi  de  le  voir  remonter  fur  le  trone.     II 
cotemporary   author,    are  tcftimonies  of  the  "  n'avoit  pas  eti  de  long-temps  en  Frances- 
low  eftimation  in  which  the  character  of  James  "  fans  que  Ton  le  connut  telqu'H  etoit ;  e'eii- 
was   held  at  Paris: — "  D'abord  il  alia  de-  "  a-dire,  un  homme  entete  de  fa  religion,  aban- 
••  fcendre  aux  grands  jefuites,  caufa  tres  long  "  donne  d'une  maniere   extraordinaire  aux 
••  temps  auvee  eux,  Sc  fe  les  fit  tous  prefenter.  "jefuites.      Ce   n'eut  pas  ete  pourtant  fon 
*-  La  converfation  finit  par  dire,  qu'il  etoit .  "  plus  grand  defaut  a  1'egard  de  la  cour. 
••  de  leur  fociete.      Cela    parut    d'un   tres  "  Mais  U  etoit ibible,  et  fupportoit  pi utck  ks 
4t  mauvais  gout."     Memoirs  de  la  Cour  de  "  maljieurs  par  infenfibilite,  que  par  courage, 
France,  par  la  Comtefle  de  Fayette,  tom.ii.  "  quoiqull  fut  ne  avec  une  extreme  valcur, 1 
p.  117.  "  foutcnue  du  mepris  de  la  mort  fi  commuh 
"  Le  depart    du    roi  d'Angleterre   pour  «*  aux  Anglois."     Ibid.  p.  148.  - 
"  Tlrlande,  ne  laifla  pas  one  grande  efperance         57  Ibid.  p.  128,     Life  of  James,  1690—2. 

*Tt2  On' 
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1669. 

The  parlia- 
ment meets 
there. 


A&soffettle- 
ment  and  ex- 
planation re- 
pealed. 


On  the  feventh  of  May  the  Irifti  parliament  mett  perfe&ly  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  views  of  James.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  toge- 
ther with  the  write  of  fummons,  had  addrefled  letters  to  all  the 
^le&ors,  recommending  the  perfons  on  whom  the  king  wifhed 
their  choice  to  fall.  Thefe  recommendations  had  fuch  influence, 
that  a  great  majority  of  members  returned  wene  attached  to  the 
Roman  catholic  intereft.  In  the  upper  houfe,  out  of  fixtyynine 
proteftant  peers,  only  five ;  and  out. of  twenty-two  bjfhqps,  only  four, 
had  the  refolution  to  attend  their  duty;  while,  by  the  reverfai  of 
attainders,  and  by  new  creations,  the  number  of  Roman  catholic 
peers  amounted  to  forty-two  38.  The  king  addrefled  his  parliament 
in  a  fpeech,  declaring  his  purpofe  to  maintain  liberty  of  confcience, 
and  promifing  his  confent  to  fuch  laws  as  were  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  the  improvement. of  trade,  and  the  xelief  of  perfons  who 
had  been  injured  by  the  a£tof  fettlement  \ 

If  the  proteftants  had  hitherto  indulged  any  hqpes  of  protedion 
and  juftice,  from  the  folemn  and  reiterated  promifes  of  king  James, 
thefe  hopes  were  entirely  .extinguifhed,  by  that  claufe  of  his  fpeech, 
which  referred  td  the  relief  of  thofe  who  had  been  injured  by  the 
a£t  of  fettlemeat.  it  was  underflood  as  a  prelude  to  a  total  revolu- 
tion of  property. 

The  houfe  df  commons  entered  with  impetuofity  on  the  dif- 
patch  of. a  bufinefs,  in  the  higheft  degree  interefting  and  lucrative  to 
themfelves.  After  the  right  of  the  king  had  been  recognifed,  a  bill 
was  brought  in,  for  repealing  the  a&s  of  fettlement  and  explanation, 
and  carried  through  with  circumftances  of  precipitancy,  puerility,  and 
rudenefs,  equally  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  juftice  of  the  houfe  4\ 


39  Memoirs  of  Ireland. 

3*  Journals  of  the  parliament  of  Dublin, 

40  'the  aft  of  fettlement  paffed  foon  after 
the  reftoration.  The  purport  of  it  was,  to  re- 
ftore  the  eftates  of  all  thofe  perfons  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  them  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  among  whom  were  a  great  number  of 
the  friends  of  Charles  I.     It  was  found,  that, 

I 


by  the  execution  of  this  act,  many  perfons, 
who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  Jrifh  re- 
bellion, and  others,  who  had  obtained  e dates 
by  fair  purchafe,  muft  have  been  difpoflefltd  ■ 
of  their  property.  To  prevent  this,  the  a* 
of  explanation  was  pafTcd.  State  Tfa&s, 
T.  W.  vol.  iii. 

When 
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When  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  thefe  a&s  was  made,  the  whole  c  **  A  P. 
houfe  refounded  with  huzzas ;  the  bill  was  read  a  firft  and  a  fecond  *■■    »     ■*« 

i68ow 

time,  and  committed  on  the  fame  day.  It  was  moved,  that  the  aft 
of  fettlement  (hould  be  burnt  by  the  hands  df  the  common  hangman: 
it  was  ftylcd  a  horrid  and  barbarous  a£t ;  and  they  finally  refolved, 
that  whofoever  alleged  any  thing  contrary  to  this  refolution  fhould 
be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country  4i. 

The  bill  met  with  a  full  and  animated  difcuffion,  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  the  objections  to  it  were  ftated  with  a  precifion  and  force, 
which  could  only  have  been  flighted  by  the  rtioft  hardened  contempt 
of  juftice4*.  The  repeal,  in  itfelf  a  mighty  grievance,  was  to  be 
carried  into  execution  upon  a  plan  the  mod  unjuft  and  opprefEve. 
For  though  it  was  ordained,  that  there  (hould  be  an  examination  of  Oppreffive 

confequcnccf* 

the  evidence,  upon  which  perfons  founded  their  claims  for  being  re*  of  thereptaL- 
ftored  to  the  poffeflion  of  their  eftates,  yet  this  was  to  little  purpofe, 
while  no  penalty  was  enabled  to  overawe  thofe,,  who,  without  the 
fhadow  of  right, .  violently  difpoffeffed  the  prefent  proprietors.  No 
compenfation  was  afligned  for  improvements  *r  no  time  allowed  for 
the  prefent  poffeffors  to  remove  their  ftock;  as  if  it  had  been  intended 
that  it  ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  fucceflbrs,  whofe  impetuous 
rapacity  prevented  the  former  from  fecuring  the  rev?rfion  of  effe&s- 
which  belonged  to  them,  according  to  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  ad  42l 

In  order  to  extend  the  range  of  oppreffion,  and  to  render  it  ftill  Aa  for  uw- 

deznnifyin£ 

more  enormous,  an  a&  palled,  "  forpumfhment  of  wafte  upon  lands  theproprie- 
"  reftoraWe  to  proprietors."     It  required  no  effort  of  ingenuity  in  the  dared  by  iuT 
new  claimant,  when  the  ejedted  proprietors  were  pofleffed  of  dock  or 
money,  to  devife  fi&itious  charges  of  wafte,  Equivalent  to  their  whole 
remaining  property 4\ 

To  fuch  of  his  majefty's  catholic  fubje£ts  as  could  plead  no  right  to  Aa  of  Ton. 
ancient  property,  an  abundant  fource  of  provifiox*  was  opened,  by  an   mm*' 

41  Letter  from  Dublin.  ♦*  Bilhop  of  Meath's  Speech^  *a  Ibid. 

44  Keating's  Remooftrance. 

7  .  »# 
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<  H  A  P.  aft  of  forfeiture,  the  moft  comprehdnfive  and  pfodu&ive ,  for  it  Of- 
y-  ,  *  /  dained  the  confifcation  of  the  eftates,  not  only  of  fuch  as  were  openly 
l68?*  and  dire&ly  engaged  in  oppofition  to  James,  but  of  all  the  perfons  who 
aided  themf  and  who  lived  or  correlponded  with  them.  The  eftates 
of  abfent  proprietors  were  vefted  in  the  king,  and  no  exceptions  made 
ia  favojur  of  thofe  who  were  under  age,  or  detained  in  another 
country  by  (icknefs  or  unavoidable  accident ;  and  all  fufpe&ed  per- 

ibns>  who  -did- not  Surrender  themfelves  to  trial  before  the  tenth  of 

„      . .     .  •  .        ■ 

Auguft,  were  to  be  attainted.     In  conference  of  thefe  a£ts,  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  perfons  were  deprived  of  their  eftates  j  in 
which  number  were  included  fifty-five  proteftant  peers,  and  eighty- 
three  clergyman 45. ;   To  prevent  any  mitigation  of  punifhment  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  prerogative,  and  to  remove  the  charge  of 
'  perfonal  tyranny*  by  pufhing  matters  to  an  extremity  of  violence,  it 
was  ena&ed,  that  the  king's  pardon  fhould  be  of  no  effed  to  any 
perfon  defcribed  in  tl)e  ad  of  forfeiture,  unlefs  that  pardon  was  en- 
rolled before  the  firft  of  November  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-nine.     To  fhut  up  every  channel  by  which  the  ignorant  might 
be  informed  of  danger,  or  the  penitent  encouraged  to  lay  hold  of  ihat 
fcanty  refervation  of  mercy:  which  was  provided  by  the  ftatute,  it  was 
declared  treafon  to  hold  correfpondence  with  any  perfon  engaged  in 
rebellion 46. 
Aft*  fatal  to         The  parliament,  having  provided  inexhauftible  revenues  for  them- 
dcerey?Cftant  f^ves  and  their  Roman  catholic  friends,  next  extended  their  genero- 
...  ■       fity  to  the  clergy  of  the   Roman  catholic  faith.     Treading  in  the 
footfteps  of  their  fovetfcign;    and  profefling  to  fupport  liberty  of 
confcience,  they  ena&ed  laws  which  tended  to  extinguifh  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  proteftant  clergy,  and  to  deprive  them  of  protection, 
in  the  exercife  of  their  functions.     Having  repealed  every  ftatute 
'    which  feemed  to*  obftrudt  liberty  of  confcienc£,  under  the  pretext 
of  providing  equally  for  the  clergy  of  every  fed,   they  enadted, 

*5  King's  State  of  Ireland.  «*  Ibid, 

•!-  that 
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that  the  tithes  of  the  eftates  of  Roman  catholics  fliould  be  paid  to  the  c  **  A  9. 
clergy  of  their  own  perfuafion.  As  by  the  repeal . of  tjie  ad  of  l  — ,-  »j 
fettlement,  almoft  the  whole  landed  property  devolved  upon  the 
"Roman  catholics,  fo  the  whole  revenue  of  the  church  was  alfo  tranf- 
ferred  to  their  clergy.  The  repeal  of  an  ad  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  appropriated  a  certain  fum  out  of  the  rents  of  houfes  for  main- 
taining the  city  clergy,  completed  the  fpoil  of  the  church,  and  aq~ 
complifhed  the  ruin  of  the  proteftant  religion,  as  effe&ually  a§  if  it 
had  been  abolidied  by  an  aft  of  parliament.  Though  the  deftrudicn 
of  their  ecclefiaftical  power  muft  have  been  a  neceflary  confequence  of 
the  forfeiture  of  their  revenue,  yet,  in  order  to  haften  its  downfai, . 
diflenters,  of  every  denomination,  were  declared  to  be  free  from,  the: 
jurifdidion  of  the  proteftant  ecclefiaftical  courts41.. 

The  executive  government  caught  the  fame  fpirit-  of  oppfeffion,  Violent  pro-- 
which  didated  the  refolutions  of  parliament ;  and  anticipated  that  againft  the 
feverity,  which  it  was  their  purpofe  to  prefcribe  and  ratify.     Prote£.  F°le 
tant  churches  were  violently  feized  by  the  foldiers,.and  either  put  into 
the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  performance  of  religious  fiervice 
according  to  their  own  forms;  or  turned  into  garrifons  and  barracks, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  army.     Soldiers  quartered  upon  pro- 
teftants  made  wafte  of  provifions,  and  treated  the  families  in  which 
they  refided,  with  the  moft  (hocking  rudenefs  and'barbarity>     Protec- 
tions were  granted  upon  the  payment  of  heavy  fees j. but  a  renewal  of 
them  was  required,  as  often  as  the  officers  of  government  in  the  diftrid 
were  changed  ;  and  they  were  frequently  fet  afide,  under  the  pretext 
of  frivolous  informalities.     Oppreffive  frauds  were  daily  committed 
againft  traders,  whofe  Ihips,    after  exorbitant  fees  had  been  paid 
for  clearance,  were  flopped,  iearched,  and   defpoiled   of  the  moft 
valuable  parts  of  their  cargoes-.      Provifions   and   goods   of  every 
kind  were  rated  at  an  arbitrary  value,  and  the  price  of  them  after- 

47  Memoirs  of  Ireland  * 

wards 
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c  3^  p#  wards  paid  in  bafettun,  not  worth  above  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  no- 

*-  "-*-**   minal  value48. 

.  16&9. 
Eff&bofthe       The  fads  now  recited  are  of  importance,  becaufe  they  exhibit, 

of  lames  in     more  than  any  general  defcription  can  do,  the  features  and  chara&er 
the  minds1©?  °f  *^at  government,  over  which  James  now  prefided,  and  may  be 
*he  En^UOu  .  fuppofed,  in  different  views,  to  have  operated  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
revolution  in  England. 

i.  Thefe  fpecimens  of  his  government,  during  the  fhort  period 
that  James  fwayed  the  iceptre  in  Ireland,  ferved  to  difplay  the  in- 
herent tyranny  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  irreclaimable  bigotry  of 
his  principles.  In  Ireland  he  was  placed  in  a  new  ftate  of  probation, 
and  under  the  immediate  infpe&ion  of  his  EnglUh  fubje&s :  their 
eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  every  motion  of  his  condudl.  By  re- 
verting the  fyftem  of  his  policy,  by  a  temperate  ufe  of  power,  by  the 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  affections  of  his  late  fubje&s 
might  have  been  awakened,  his  paft  mifcondu<9:  forgotten,  confidence 
reftored,  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  his  family  maintained.  But, 
inftead  of  fymptoms  of  reformation,  the  fleeting  period  of  his  go- 
vernment teems  with  frefli  examples  of  perfonal  weaknefs,  and  poli- 
tical mifdemeanours :  enthufiafm  and  bigotry,  fuperftition  and  tyr 
ranny,  mark  his  fteps,  and  confirm  the  difgufl  and  horror  of  his 
Englifli  fubje&s.  Though  it  fhould  be  admitted,  that  James  was  not 
perfect  raafter  of  his  own  adions  in  Ireland ;  that,  in  particular  inr 
ftances,  he  was  over- ruled  by  the  petulance  of  French  councilors,  or 
the  vehemence  of  Irifh  faction ;  yet  the  effe&s  of  his  government 
were,  in  the  higheft  degree,  alarming  to  the  people  in  England,  ovep 
whom  he  wifhed  to  refume  his  dominion.  Nor  was  it  of  confe- 
rence what  the  private  inclinations  of  the  king  might  be,  while 

♦8  King's  Appendix.     James,  after  his  ar-  to  thofe  who  held  commiffions  under  the  king, 

rival  in  Ireland,  ordered  a  coinage  of  brafs  or  who  were  all  Roman  catholics.     The  pn*- 

copper  money,  and  iiTued  a  proclamation  en-  tenants  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  goods 

joining  all  perfons  to  receive  it  in  payment  for  at  their  original  value.     The  greateft  part  of 

goods,  under  the  fevereft  penalties.      It  is  the  commercial   body  in  Ireland  were  pro- 

faid,  that  no  lefs  a  fum  than  965,0001.  was  teftants,  and,  therefore,  the  bafe  money  run 

iflued  of  this  coin.    The  oppreffion  fell  almoft  quickly  into  their  pockets. 
entirely  upon  the  protefiants  ;  it  was  firft  paid 

they 
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they  were  controlled  and  directed  by  influence,  inflexibly  hoftile  to 
the  laws  of  a  free  and  proteftant  ftate4*. 

•  2.  The  affiftance  of  French  foldiers,  and  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  French  counfellors,  placed  James,  while  in  Ireland, 
in  a  ftate  of  avowed  enmity  to  his  native  country.  His  difa- 
Vowal  of  French  .  influence,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
had  almoft  entirely  abolifhed  the  fufpicions  and  prejudices  which 
had  difturbed  the  minds  of  the  people,  upon  the  diftant  profped  of 
his  Tucceeding  to  the  throne.  After  he  had  loft  credit  for  thefe 
declarations,-  their  attachment  began  to  decline,  and  the  well  known 
antipathy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  France,  more  than  all  his 
ether  illuftrious  qualifications,  recommended  him  to  popular  favour, 
and  ehfured  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition.  The  declaration  of  war 
agaifift  France;  which  was  the  confequence  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  reconciled  the  hearts  of  many  in  England  to  a  revolution 
m  government,  which  they  at  firft  difliked.  The  friends  of  France, 
whoever1  they  were,  neceflarily  became  the  enemits  of  England. 
tVith  regard  to  James  and  William,  perfonally  confidered,  the  affec- 
tions of  many  might  remain  in  a  ftate  of  neutrality,  or  fluctuation; 
but,  Confidered  in  the  relation  in  which  they  ftood  to  the  mortal 
enemies  of  England,  all  deliberation  and  fufpenfe  were  at  an  end, 
-  3.  The  unprecedented  barbarity  with  which  the  proteftants  were 
treated  by  the  united  armies  of  James  and  France $0,  the  courage" 

and 

♦9  In  confutation  of  the  apology  for  the  becaufe  his  power  to  do  this,  was  called  in 

condudt  of  James,  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  queftion.     He  difcovered  great  partiality  in 

thofe  who  advifed  him,  it  may  be  obferved,  deciding    upon  matters    of  difpute   betweem 

that  certain  arbitrary  exertions  of  the  prero-  Roman  catholics  and  proteftants.     He  often 

gative,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  and  in-  broke  faith  with  the  latter,  and  was  ungrate- 

tereft  of  his  counfellors,  indicated  his  innate  ful  to  fome  of  the  proteftant  bifhops  and  nobi- 

temper  and  difpofition."  Hty,  who  had  invariably  adhered  to  his  in- 

While   his   parliament,    obfequious    to  his  tereft. 

commands,  was  yet  fitting,  he  levied  by  his  *°  The  marfhal  Rofene,  who  commanded 

proclamation  20,000 1.   per  month,    for   the  the  French  army  under  James,  ordered  all  the 

fpace  of  three  months,  upon  all  chattels  and  inhabitants  within  thirty  miles  of  Lbndon- 

perfonal  eftates  5  and  he  was  much  difpleafed  deny,  not  excepting  children,  the  difetfed, 

Uu  the 
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C  H.  A  F«  and  the  perfeverance,  ^vitb,  which  they  defended  themfelves  ag&inft 
t, .-%-*-*  fuperior  numbers,  and  fuftained  unparalleled  hardships,  recommended 
them  to  general  iympathy  and  admiration.  T^eir  Amplications, 
long  disregarded,  became  more  clamorous  and  urgent,  united  the 
i'entiments  of  all  parties  in  England,  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  conftrained  the  parliament,  which  had 
been  long  dilatory,  to  take  vigorous  and  effe&ual  meafures  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland.  Had  James  conduced  himfelf  there  with  mo- 
deration and  impartiality,  he  might  foon  have  become  matter  of 
that  kingdom;  and  would  have  contended,  with  great  advantage,, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  authority  in  England,  when  perfonal  dif- 
appointments  and  political  animofities  began  to  loofen  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  their  new  fovereign.  But  the  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  juftice  ftamped  upon  every  meafure  of  the  Iri(h  parliament 
the  examples  of  bigotry  and  of  an  arbitrary  fpirit,  flowing  from  the 
fpontaneous  inclination  of  the  king,  and,  above  all,  the  enormous 
cruelties,  perpetrated  by  the  Irifh  army,  inlpired  a  general  horror  at 
the  apprehenfion  of  his  return,  and  animated  the  exertions  of  all 
parties  to  drive  him  from  the  vicinity  of  England. 

The  negiedt  and  mifmanagement  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had 
furnUhed  conftant  topics  of  declamation  againft  the  king's  minifters, 
during  the  exiftence  of  the  convention  parliament.  After  unac- 
Martoai  countable  delays,  marfhal  Schomberg  failed  from  England  in  Auguft 
fcnt°to  Ire?  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  with  about  ten  thoufand 
men,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  The  negleft  and  treachery  of  agents, 
hitherto  complained  of,  were  ftill  confpicuous  in  the  deficiency  of 
carriages,  provifions,  and  every  accommodation  for  the  field.     The 

the  aged,  and  women  with  child,  to  be  collected  the  fame  fate,  their  houfes  and  all  the  country 

and  driven  before  the, walls  of  Londonderry,  round  being  plundered.     Orders  were  iffued 

where  they  remained  without  food  many  days,  for  deflroying  the  houfes  and  mills,  not  only  of 

Thefe  amounted  to  the  number  of  four,  fome  thofe  who  were  in  actual  rebellion,  but  of  all 

authors  fey, of  feven  thoufand.  Several  hundreds  their  relations  and  friends.     King's  State  of 

periOicd  through  hunger  and  cold  on  the  fpot ;  Ireland, 
ajid  tfcofc  who  returned  home*  foon  met  with. 

"WailV 
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want  of  difcipline  in  the  Irifli  troops,  the  indolence,  difobediencet 
and  extortion,  of  officers,  and  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy, 
obliged  Schomberg  to  purfue  the  plan  of  a  cautious  and  defenfive 
war,  and  expofed  him  to  unmerited  reproach.     Difeafe,  the  con- 
fequence  of  bad  provifijons,  fwept  away  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Englifli  army  during  the  winter5'.      All  thefe  circumftances  de- 
termined king  William  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  William  goc* 
Ireland.     He  arrived  there  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  ninety }  and  embraced  the  firft  opportunity  after 
his  arrival,  of  engaging  the  enemy.     By  a  complete  vi&ory  at  the  and  8pns  * 
Boyne,  on  the  firft  of  July,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety,  tor> . 
he  turned  the  tide  of  fuccefs  in  favour  of  the  proteftants  s\ 

James,  with  that  precipitate  defpair  which  marked  his  chara&er, 
abandoned  his  friends  in  Ireland.  The  complete  reduction  of  that 
kingdom  was  a  tedious  and  difficult  work.  The  obftinate  bravery 
of  the  Roman  catholic  nobility,  feconded  by  the  fkifl  of  the  Frerah 
officers,  protra&ed  the  Irifh  war  till  the  furrender  of  Limerick,  on 
the  third  of  O&ober,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  dnd  ninety-one. 

5>  Schomberg's  Letter  ta  William,  Dal-    thoufand  mert,  including.  Englifli,  French,  *nd 
rymple,  Ap.  part  ii.  p.  43.     When  William     Germans. 
ttent  to  Ireland,  his  army  confifted  of  thirty-fix        **  Story,  p.  7 S. 
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CHAP-      XIII. 

ASeJJion  of  Parliament. — Addreffes  of  both  Houfes  to  the  King  and  Queen.— 
Unanimity  of  the  Commons — Caufes  of  this. — A  ghteftion,  whether  the  Royal 
Pardon  bars  Impeachment,  moved  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. — Declaratory  AR 
concerning  the  Power  of  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Admiralty. — Supplies. — 

.  Bill  for  appointing  Commiffioners  of  Public  Accounts— for  raifing  Money 
for  the  public  Service  out  of  the  forfeited  Eft ates.— Parliament  adjourned* 
—Qbfervations  upon  the  Interference  of  England  in  the  Affairs  of  tht 
Continent. — Merit  of  William  informing  the  Grand  Alliance. — He  attends 
the  Congre/s  at  the  Hague— returns  to  England — goes  back  to  Holland- 
takes  the' Command  of  the  Army. — Short  View  of  Campaigns  1690  and  169U 
—Caufes  of  Change  in  the  Sentiments  and  Temper  of  the  People,  and  Parties 
in  England. — Tbe.ReduElion  of  Ireland. — Great  Expence — and  ill  Succefs 
of  the  War. — Jealoufy  of  the  King's  Partiality  to  the  Dutch. — Unfavour- 
able Views  of  the  Conditions  upon  which  the  confederate  Powers  bad 
united — and  of  their  Strength. — Loffes  fuftained  by  the  trading  Part  of 
the  Nation. — Difaffeftion  of  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Church.— Third 
Stfjion  of  tbefecond  Parliament.— Backwardnefs  of  the  Commons  in  grant- 
ing Supplies — their  Ill-humour. — Supplies  granted. — Inquiry  concerning  tbt 
lna£tivity  of  the  Fleet.— 'Bills  to  check  Abufes  in  the  Revenue  and  public 
Offices. —  The  Influence  of  the  Tories  augmented  by  a  farther  Change  of 
Miniftry  in  their  Favour. 

CHAP.      ANOTHER  feflion  of  the  fecond  parliament  of  William  was 

u--w-    p    ^~*   opened  on  the  fecond  of  October  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 

Afeffion'of     and   ninety.     The  king  mentioned  his  fuccefs  in  having  reduced 

parliament,      j^j^j  to  fuch  a  condition  as  to  be  no  longer  a  charge  to  England  ; 

he  hinted  at  the  deficiency  of  the  fupplies,  by  praifing  his  army  for 

having  patiently  endured  great  hardfliips  with  little  pay ;  he  ex- 

prefled  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  by  fubje&ing  his  revenue  to  the 

expences  of  the  war  ;  and  he  alluded  to  a  late  alarm,  occafioned  by 

the 
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the  French  fleet  upon  the  coaft  of  England,  in  order  to  excite  them   e  }*£  P. 
to  grant  liberal  fupplies.     He  prepared  them  for  extenfive  demands,    w--v~^ 

lOQO. 

by  reminding  them  of  large  arrears  due  to  the  army,  and  the  fup- 
plies neceflfary  for  its  future  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  navy, 
neither  of  which  could  admit  of  any  reduction.  He  reprefented 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  confederate  army  as  depending  upon  the 
fpeed  and  vigour  of  the  meafures  taken  by  them.  The  affedions 
of  the  people,  difplayed  by  their  ready  fervices  while  the  French 
fleet  was  upon  their  coaft,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  late  expedition, 
he  confidered  as  a  happy  omen  of  the  temper  of  their  reprefenta- 
tives*  He  exprefled  a  deep  concern  for  the  mifcondud  of  the  fleet, 
and  a  defire  of  feeing  the  honour  of  the  nation  vindicated,  by  the 
exemplary  puniftiment  of  the  guilty  \ 

Both  houfes  teftified  great  fatisfadion  with  his  majefty's  fpeech,  Addrefles  of 
and  agreed  upon  prefenting  feparate  addrefles  to  the  king  and  queen.   t°  die  king 
Their  addrefles  to  the  king   were  ,full  of  congratulations  upon  his  and  (*uecn* 
fuccefs  in  Ireland,  of  aflurances  to  aflift  him,  and  to  fupport  the 
government  againft  all  his  enemies.     To  the  .queen,  their  addrefles 
were  exprefled  in  terms  of  the  mod  flattering  applaufe :  by  her 
prudent  adminiftration  internal  peace  and  quiet  had  been  maintained, 
while  the  nation  was  threatened  with  the  invafion  of  a  powerful 
enemy;  and,  by  her  exemplary  compofure,  amidft  alarming  dangers, 
(he  had  fuftained  the  courage  of  her  fubjeds,  and  animated  them  to 
the  moil  fpirited  and  fuccefsful  exertions  \ 

1  The  French  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  Beachy-head,  on  the  30th  of  Tune,  and,  after 
of  England  2Cth  June  1690,  before  that  of  having  fuftained  con  fiderable  lofs,  was  forced 
England  was  prepared  to  receive  it.  Lord  to  retreat.  The  Englifh  loft  two  (hips.  Three 
Torrington,  the  commander,  not  being  a  Dutch  (hips  of  the  line  were  funk  during  the 
match  for  the  French,  returned  to  Portfmouth  engagement,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fet  fire 
to  obtain  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  fhips.  to  three  more,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the- 
Great  was  the  alarm  of  the  nation ;  a  con-  hands  of  the  enemy.  Many  brave  officers 
(piracy  of  the  Jacobites  was  fufpeaed.  The  and  feamen  fell  in  the  engagement, 
queen,  after  advifmg  with  the  navy  board,  *  Journ.  Lords,  6th,  7th,  and  Joura.  Com- 
ment orders  to  Torrington  to  engage  the  mons,  8th  O&ober. 
French.     He  engaged  them  accordingly  off 

No 
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9  HA  P»  jsj0  f^on  of  parliament,  in  the  courfe  of  this  reign,  difcoverecP 
u- 1-,-  mj  greater  unanimity,  loyalty,  and  liberality,  than  that  which  now? 
Unaidmity  of  comes  under  our  obfcrvation  *.  The  decided  fuperiority  of  the* 
the  commons.  torjes  over  tjjC  whigs,  in  all  their  confli&s  during  the  preceding 
Cades  of  feffion,  had  damped  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  in  the  latter,  and  fug- 
gefted  to  them  the  wifer  policy  of  endeavouring  to  regain  power 
by  conceffion  and  complaifance,  rather  than  by  open  and  violent 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  A  confiderable  proportion 
of  offices  were  ftill  left  in  their  hands,  and  fome  incidents  encou- 
raged them  to  hope,  that,  by  a  gentle  and  natural  progreflion,  their 
influence  in  the  cabinet  might  again  prevail,  and  be  eftablifhed. 
Lord  Godolphin,  who  now  began  to  aflbciate  with  the  leaders  of 
the  whigs,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  in  the  room  of 
fir  James  Lowther.  Sir  John  Somers  held  the  office  of  folicitor 
general,  and,  by  his  abilities  and  virtues,  was  every  day  gaining 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  king.  The  whigs  had  lately  augmented 
their  ftock  of  merit,  and  ftrengthened  their  claims  to  royal  favour, 
by  the  readinefs  and  liberality  with  which  they  had  fubferibed  to 
the  public  fupplies,  while  their  antagonifts,  preferred  to  them  in 
truft  and  office,  difcovered  either  want  of  confidence  in  the  ftabifity 
of  the  prefent  government,  or  want  of  attachment  to  rt,  by  being 
averfe  to  truft  their  properties  in  the  funds4.  They  enjoyed  alfo  a 
fplendid  triumph,  by  ftiil  maintaining  fuperior  influence  in  the  city 
of  London,  notwithftanding  the-  popular  and  powerful  engines 
which  the  tories  employed  to  wreft  it  out  of  their  hands,  by  refto- 
ring  the  charter  of  the  city,  and  difpenfing  the  favours  of  the  court. 
The  office  of  mayor,  the  moft  honourable,  and  that  of  chamberlain* 
the  moft  lucrative  ia  the  city,  were  filled  by  Pilkington  and  Robifonr 
both  diftieguifhed  partifans  of  the  whigs.  Galled  by  this  difap- 
point  merit,  the  tories  in  the  common  council  addrefled  the  commons  in 
a  petition,  reprefenting  that  the  election  of  Pilkington  and  Robifon  had 

3  Letter  of  Burnet  to  Mr.  Johnfon,  14th  OCtobit  1690.  4  Ralph,  vol.  ii. 

11  been 
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fceen  effe&ed  by  violence,  and  illegally  maintained  againft  fome  of  C  H^A  P. 
their  own  friends,  who  had  a  majority  of  votes  in  their  intereft.   «—    »  >  <•* 

1  IOQO* 

This  petition  did  not  meet  with  any  countenance  from  the  court, 
and,  while  the  negleft  of  it  by  the  commons  was  interpreted  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  recent  fervices  of  the  whigs,  it 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  considered  as  a  prelude  to  their  return  to 
favour  and  power 5. 

The  panic,  which  pervaded  the  nation  upon  the  immediate  pro- 
fpeft  of  an  invafion,  if  it  did  not  unite  parties  in  affe&ion,  at  leaf! 
promoted  external  tranquillity,  by  inducing  them  to  fufpend  their 
animofities,  and  to  concur  in  the  moft  effe&ual  meafurts  for  fup- 
porting  government ;  nor  does  it  feem  probable,  that  the  fame  una- 
nimity would  have  been  obtained,  if  the  whigs  at  that  time  had 
engrofled  the  chief  offices  of  poWer.  The  tories,  by  entering  into 
adminiftration,  became  bound,  by  the  ties  of  intereft  as  well  as  of 
honour,  to  fupport  a  goverriment,  to  which,  perhaps,  they  werg 
biit  feebly  attached  by  principle  or  affedion.  The  whigs,  though 
depreffed  in  political  iriflueoee,  and  difaffe&ed  to  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  adminiftration,  ftill  maintained  a  fupremc  refpeft  for  that 
fettlement  which  they  had  erefted  in  conformity  to  their  principles, 
and  they  did  not  chdbfe  to  weaken  :it  by  a  contentions  opposition  to 
the  men  whom  they  diflite#.     '         !  « 

The  few  topics  of  difpute,  and  the  diviftbns  which  attended  rhem,  A  queftion 
in  the  courife   of  this  feffion;  proceeded  -from  perfonal  animofity,4  royliparddL 
rather  than  from  the  prejudices,  or  concerted  fcheme,  of  any  party.  ^hSent 
The   great  fharfe  of  infltfcnee  which   the   marquis  of  Carmarthen  moved  in  the 

0  *  houfc  of 

poffeflcd,  both  under  the  former  and  prefent  adminiftration,  w^s  tod«- 
offenfive  to  every  party,  and   awakened  the  remembrance  of  de- 
merit, which  had  been  fcreened  from  public  refentment  by  an  unpre- 
cedented ftretch   of   the  prerogative.       Under  this  impreffion  &. 
queftion  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  Whether  impeachments 

5  Journ.  Commons*  i  ith  December* 

were 


1690. 
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C  xi if  P#  were  ext^ngu^ec^  by  an  ad  of  grace?  A  committee  ivas  appointed 
to  infpe£t.  the  journals  for  precedents;  and,  though  none  contained 
in  their  report  could  be  applied,  with  ftri&  propriety,  to  the  cafe 
of  the  marquis,  a  warm  debate  enlued.  The'dcfign'  of  his  ene- 
mies was  defeated,  and  the  queftiori  eventually  decided  in  his  fa- 
vour, by  the  houfe  having  contented,  while  it  was  yet  dependiilg, 
to  releafe  from  their  bail  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Peterborough ; 
who,  upon  the  fame  principles  which  applied  to  the  cafe  before  them, 
muft  have  been  excluded  from  the  benefit-  of  the  indemnity;  :be- 
caufe  they  lay  under  an  impeachment,  for  having  been  reconciled 
to  the  church  of  Rome  *•       »  ' 

Declaratory        The  defat  6f  the  united  fleets  0f  England  and  Holland,  wa*  a 

aft  concern-  '  o  ■  9       «*  » 

ing  the  power  fource  of  great  mortification  to  the  king;  and  drew  his  fevereft  dif- 

of  the  com-  °  #  1111 

miffioncrs  of    plea'fure  upon  lord  Torringtoi),.  who  had  been'  examined  by  the 
ty.  jprivy  council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  before  the  meeting  of 

parliament.     To  pave  the  way  for  his  trial  by  a  court  martial,  which 
was  reckoned  a  more  expeditious  and  effbdfaual  method  of  proceed* 
ing  againft  him,^han  an  impeachment  by  the  cdmmons,  a  declarav 
tory  a&  was  pafled,  to  remove  any  doubt,  with  refpedi  to  the  power 
of  the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty  to  appoint  a  court  martial 7.   • 
Supplies.         Four  millions  were  voted  for -the  feryice  of  .the,  army  and  navfjrry 
the  largeft  fum  that  ever  had  been  granted  to, a  king  of  England.: 
Twenty- feven  new  (hips  were  added  to  the  navy ;  feventeen  bf  them 
of  eighty  guns,  and  ten  of  fixty ".     For  the  honour  of  the  tories,  it' 
may  be  obferved,  that  they  were  diligent  in  contriving  meafures  to 
chaftife  andcorred  the  abufes  committed  in  the  management  of  the 

6  Journ.  Lords,  9th,  30th  October.  the  engagement  he  had  ventured  as  far  as  he 

*  Journ.  Lords,  30th  Oftober,  and  Commons,  could  do,  without  expofmg  the  whole  fleet  to 

30th  O&ober,  7th  November.    Lord  Torring-  imminent  danger.     He  neverthclefs  fell  under 

ton  was  unanimoufly  acquitted  by  a  court  mar-  the  difpleafurc  of  the  king  ;  a  remarkable  evi- 

tial.     All  the  admirals  who  ferved  under  him  dence  of  his  partiality  to  the  Dutch,  whofe 

were  of  opinion,,  that  they  were  too  weak  to  eh-  fleet  was  moft  etfpofed,  and  fufFercd  moft. 
gage  the  French-fleet,  which  confifteid  of  twenty        8  Journ.  Commons,  24th  December, 
(hips  more  than  the  Englilh  and  Dutch.     In 

1 2  public 
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public  revenue,  which  had  now  arifen  to  the  mod  enormous  pitch.  c  HA  p. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  confider  all  the  efti-   *■■     »       * 
mates  and  accounts  relating  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  trea-  BHl  for  ap- 
fury;  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  appoint  commiffioners  for  the  commilon- 
fame  purpofe,   which  pafled  alfo  in  the  houfe  of  lords,   with  an  a£^»ubUc 
amendment9.      To  relieve  the  nation  in  part,   from  thofe  heavy  acthoaobcr. 

26th  Decem- 
burdens  which  were  the  confequence  of  the  war,  a  bill  was  brought  ber. 

in  for  raifing  one  million  out  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland.    The  moLcyfo^the 

many  difficulties  arifing  from  the  complicated  claims  of  creditors  and  l^of^e^ 

heirs  who  had  been  faithful  to  government,  as  well  as  the  incli-  ^^l^^* 

nations  of  the  king,  who  wifhed  to  fubdue,  by  generofity,  the  af- 

fe&ions  of  the  Irifh  rebels,  and  to  reward  the  diftinguifhed  fervices 

of  his  friends,   out  of  thefe  eftates,   all  concurred  to  obftru&  the 

progrefs  of  this  bill,  and  to  prevent  its   paffing  before  the  end  of 

the  feffion.     The  king,  impatient  to  vifit  the  continent,  where  the 

mod  important  tranfa&ions  required  his  advice  and  influence,  ex- 

prefled  his  defire  that  parliament  fhould  adjourn  on  the  fifth  of  Ja-  Parliament 

nuary  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-one.  J 

A  new  and  more  extenfive  fcene  of  political  hiftory  now  opens       1691. 

to  our  view.     The  connexion  formed  between  England  and  Holland,  upon  the  in- 

in  confequence  of  the  revolution,  deeply  involved  the  former  in  En^dln*" 

continental  alliances  and  tranfa&ions,  which  have  produced  the  moft  £c  affai.ri  rf 

important  and  permanent  change  in  the  political  ftate  of  the  Britifh 

empire.      The  view  of  obtaining  the  acceffion  of  England  to  the 

grand   confederacy  may  fairly  be  confidered,  as  the  chief  motive 

which  induced  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  enter  into  a  correfpondence 

with  the  leaders  of  oppolition  to  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the  court, 

and  afterwards  to  embark  in  the  plan  of  changing  the  government. 

No  fooner  was  he  feated  on  the  throne  of  England,  than  he  turned 

*  It  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that,  done  by  ballot ;  but  none  of  the  lords  to  whom 

*t  the  commons  had  named  none  but  members  the  appointment  fell  would  agree  to  accept. 

of  their  own  houfe,  the  lords  mould  add  fomc  Tindal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 13. 
of  their  own  number*    This  was  accordingly 

X  x  his 
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CHAP.  hi9  attention  to  the  directing  that  grand  alliance,  which  was  formed 

JvLll* 


1 69I. 


under  his  wife  and  animating  counfels.  The  deep  interference  of 
William,  as  king  of  England,  in  the  political  tranfadlions  of  the 
continent,  was  neither  repugnant  to  the  inclinations,  nor  inconfiftent 
with  the  true  interefts,  of  his  fubjefts  at  that  period.  Whether  this  in- 
*  terference,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been  highly  pernicious  to  their  pofte- 

rity,  by  introducing  a  fyftem  of  politics,  which  in  many  inftances  has 
been  purfued  to  cxcefs,  and  with  unaccountable  extravagance,  is  a 
queftion  foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of  this  hiftory. 
Merit  ofWil-  ti1c  pr;nce  0f  Orange,  infpired  with  an  early  indignation  at  the 
ing  the  grand  ambitious  views  of  Lewis,  devoted  all  his  talents  and  application  to 
thwart  them,  and  to  prevent  the  miferies  which  were  impending, 
not  only  over  his  native  country,  but  over  all  Europe.  No  offexfi 
of  perfonal  aggrandifement  made  by  Lewis  could  (hake  the  firm 
purpofe  of  his  mind,  to  oppofe  the  ambition  and  humble  the  pride 
of  that  monarch.  If  this  refolution  was  an  evidence  of  his  courage 
and  patriotifm,  fo  the  measures  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  it 
into  effett,  afforded  a  ftriking  example  of  his  fagacity,  in  compre- 
hending the  political  interefts  of  Europe,  and  penetrating  into  the 
chara&ers  of  individuals.  He  opened  the  eyes  of  furrounding 
princes  to  a  true  fenfe  of  their  iutercft :  he  imprefled  them  with  a 
lively  apprehenfion  of  remote  dangers:  he  feparated,  from  the  alliance 
of  France,  the  powers  who  had  been  attached  to  her  by  ancient  and 
hereditary  connexions :  he  reconciled  ftates  hoftile  to  each  other:  he 
afcended  at  laft,  by  his  talents  and  pcrfeverance,  to  the  uncontrolled 
and  ablblute  dirqftion  of  the  political  fyftem  of  the  continent.  His 
fuccefs  in  accomplifhing  the  revolution  in  England,  however  glorious 
to  himfelf,  and  important  to  the  Engliih  nation,  ftill  yielded  to  the 
fame,  the  dignity,  the  cxtenfive  ufefulnefs  which  he  acquired,  by  af- 
ibciating,  inciting,  and  dircding  that  powerful  confederacy,  which 
curbed  the  ambition  of  Lewis,  and  maintained  the  independence  of 
Europe.     The  former  of  thefc  events,  indeed,  differs  from  the  latter, 

as 
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as  a  part  from  the  whole.     The  deliverance  of  England,  interesting  c-  HA  p- 

as  it  was  in  itfelf,  became  ftill  more  extenfively  beneficial,  and  more   i>~*-sr*— J 

1691. 
illuftrioufly  meritorious,  as  it  augmented  the  ftrength  of  the  grand 

alliance ;  and  effentially  contributed  to  its  fuccefs. 

A  few  days  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  William   em-  He  attends 
barked  for  Holland,    to  meet  the  congrefs   of  the   allies,    and   to  at  the  Hague. 
concert  plans  for  the  accomplishing  the  obje<3:  of  their  union.     On  ' 

♦the  firft  of  February  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  Hague,  with 
circumftances  of  external  fplendour  and  magnificence,  which  rather 
deviated  from  his  habitual  fimplicity  and  referve  ,Q.    He  attended  the 
aflemblies  of  the  States  General,  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the 
Council  of  State ;  and,  in  his  feveral  fpeeches  to  them,  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  pad  fuccefs,  and  of  his  future  views ;  and  profefled 
a  zealous  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.     He  next  at- 
tended the  diet  of  the  congrefs,  wherein  he  reprefented  the  formi- 
dable condition  of  France,  which  could  be  refilled  only  by  cordial 
union,  ftrong  armies,  and  vigorous  meafures.     The  quotas  of  troops 
to  be  furnifhed  by  the  feveral  confederate  States  were  fpecified  j  and 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  determined  "•     After  the  king  had 
vifited  the  army  at  Hall,  and  appointed  the  general  officers,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  was  employed,  for  a  flxort  interval,  in  *3th  April- 
giving  inftru&ions  concerning  the  fleet,  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  England. 
Ireland,  and  the  appointment  of  proper  perfons  for  fupplying  the 
bifhoprics  which  had  become  vacant,  in  confequence  of  the  late  in- 
cumbents having  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  government.     On  the  Goes  back  to 
fecond  of  May,  he  returned  again  to  Holland,  to  alfiime  the  com-  takes  the 
roand  of  the  confederate  army.     The  plan  of  this  work  does  not  JJ™^ 
admit  of  a  minute  detail  of  military  operations :  it  is  however  necef- 
fary  to  remind  the  reader  of  their  coincidence  in  point  of  time, 
and  their  concurring  influence  with  thofe  political  meafures  which 
are  the  chief  objedt  of  my  inquiry. 

10  Monthly  Mercury,  March  1691.  1J  Ibid. 
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The  balance  of  fuccefs  in  the  campaign  of  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety  had  been  againft  the  allies.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
had  rafhly  engaged  the  French  army  at  SalulTes,  under  the  command 
of  marflial  Catinat,  and  was  defeated ;  after  which,  feveral  towns 
in  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  In  Flanders,  the  al- 
lied army  fuftained  a  prodigious  fhock,  in  the  battle  of  Flerus,  in 
which  four  thoufand  men  were  killed,  and  as  many  made  prifoners 
by  the  French  '*.  9 

The  prefence  of  William,  in  the  campaign  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one,  did  not  produce  any  change  of  fortune  in  favour 
of  the  confederates.  Succefs  ftill  attended  the  French  arms  almoft  in 
every  fcene  of  the  war.  The  king  of  France  opened  the  campaign  in 
Flanders  with  the  fiege  of  Mons ;  and,  by  his  fuccefs  in  reducing  it, 
gratified  his  own  vanity,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  his  troops.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  the  French 
general,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Hall,  a  place  which  the  confederates 
had  ftrongly  fortified;  and  afterwards  he  dexteroufly  eluded  every 
invitation  and  artifice  of  king  William,  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior  army, 
to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  After  the  king  left  the  army, 
Luxembourg  made  an  unexpe&ed  attack  upon  the  confederates  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Weldeck,  and  cut  off  a  thoufand  of  their 
men  at  Leufe.  In  Italy,  Villa  Franca,  and  the  forts  of  Saint  Aufpice 
and  Mont  Alban,  furrendered,  without  refiftance,  to  a  detached 
party  under  Catinat.  The  inhabitants  of  Nice,  in  oppofition  to 
the  remonftrances  of  the  governor,  admitted  the  French  troops 
into  the  city,  and  afterwards  obliged  the  caftle  to  capitulate. 
Villena,  Carmagnola,  and  other  places  of  inferior  ftrength,  foon 
{hared  the  fame  fate,  and  furrendered  to  the  enemy.  The 
duke  of  Schomberg  retrieved,  in  fome  meafure,  the  honour  of 
the  confederate  arms  in  Italy,  by  driving  the  French  troops  from 
Turin  and  Coni.     At  the  laft  of  thefe  places,  the  French  are  faid 


"  Life  of  William*  vol.  ii.    Hill,  de  France,  torn.  ill. 
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to  have  loft  three  thoufand  men.  Carmagnola  was  alfo  retaken 
by  prince  Eugene.  The  caftle  of  Mount  Melian  furrendered  to 
Catinat,  after  ftanding  a  fiege  of  two  months.  None  of  the  allies 
fuftained  greater  difgrace  and  injury  than  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
duke  de  Noailles,  with  an  army  inferior  to  the  befieged,  obliged 
Urgel,  in  Catalonia,  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  made  prifoners  of  all 
the  troops  that  defended  it,  and  afterwards  made  incurfions  into 
Arragon.  Marftial  d'Eftrees  bombarded  Barcelona,  fet  fire  to  feveral  July, 
places  in*  the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  arfenal  and  ftorehoufes.  No 
material  fuccefs  diftinguifhed  either  of  the  armies  upon  the  Rhine* 
In  Hungary  only,  a  quarter  in  which  England  and  the  reft  of  the 
confederates  were  leaft  concerned,  the  arms  of  the  emperor  proved 
fuccefsful.  He  attacked  the  Turks  in  their  camp,  which  he  took, 
with  all  their  cannon,  and  a  great  part  of  their  army.  He  after- 
wards laid  fiege  to  Great  Waradin,  which  furrendered,  after  a 
blockade  of  feveral  months.  Some  thoufands  of  foldiers,  and  many  1693. 
officers  of  rank,  were  cut  off  in  both  armies  during  the  campaign, 
by  a  violent,  contagious  difeafe.  The  allies,  efpecially  the  emperor, 
fuftained  a  great  lofs  in  the  death  of  the  ele&or  of  Saxony  '\ 

In  the  interval  between  the  fecond  and  third  feffion  of  this  par-  Caufes  of 
liament,  feveral  events    occurred,   which   produced   a  confiderable  laments* 
change  in  political  affairs,  and  in  the  fentiments  and  temppr  of  par-  ^^^'^ 
ties  in  general.     So  long  as  Ireland  continued  in  a  ftate  of  rebel-  *ndpa«ie«in 
lion,  the  revolution,    and  all  the  benefits  which  England  derived  Thereduc- 
from  it,  feemed  to  reft  upon  a  feeble  and  tottering  bafis.     Upon  the  i^d.0 
death  of  William,  or  the  occurrence  of  any  internal  commotion  in 
England,  a  powerful  army  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  devoted 
to  the  ancient  royal  family,  and  rqnforced  by  the  aid  of  France, 
would  have  found  little  difficulty  in  reftoring  the  fcepter  to  James ; 
an  event,  thought  of  with  horror  by  all  thofe  who  had  taken  an 
a&ive  part  in  depofing  him.     Under  thefe  apprehenfions,  the  re- 

"  Life  of  William.    Hiftoirc  de  France,  torn.  iS. 
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revolution  in  England,  and,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  was  profccuted  by 
all  parties  with  cheerfulnefs  and  liberality.  When  this  caufe  of 
national  fear  was  removed,  parties  began  to  refume  their  ancient 
animofitics,  and  to  confound  the  public  intereft  with  private  views 
of  refentment  and  ambition  '\  Some,  who  thought  their  iervices 
had  not  been  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  king,  as  well  as  others 
who  had  been  entirely  negle&ed  by  him,  watched  every  opportu- 
nity to  work  upon  the  jealoufy  of  the  nation,  by  bringing  difcredit 
upon  his  character,  and  the  meafures  of  his  government.  The  ex- 
peditious termination  of  the  Irifh  war  appeared  to  the  king  an 
objeft  of  fuch  moment,  not  only  upon  account  of  the  internal  fecu- 
rity  of  England,  but  the  fuccefe  of  the  foreign  war,  that  he  had  in- 
ftru&ed  his .  generals,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  to  encourage 
the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms,  by  offering  them  the  mod  favour- 
able terms,  rather  than  to  rifk  the  dangers  and  expence  of  another 
campaign.  Hence  the  indulgences  granted  to  the  Roman  catholics 
upon  the  furrender  of  Limerick,  perhaps  not  lefs  wife  than  liberal, 
were  malicioufly  feized  upon,  to  impeach  the  prudence  and  juftice  of 
William,  and  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  his  proteftant  fubje&s. 
The  confirmation  of  their  property  to  fuch  a  comprehenfive  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Roman  catholics  as  were  included  in  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  many,  whofe  imaginations 
had  rioted  in  the  fpoils  and  eftates  of  the  Irifh  rebels.  A  more 
colourable,  and  difinterefled  objedion  to  this  article,  was  founded 
upon  its  withholding  that  proportion  of  fupply  arifing  from  for- 
feitures, which  patriotic  oeconomy  had  deftined  to  alleviate  the 
heavy  burdens  laid  upon  England  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
the  war IS. 

The  expence  of  a  foreign  war,  overlooked  and  under-rated  iu 
the  precipitancy  with  which  the  nation  had  rufhed  into  it,  from  the 


14  Burnet,  1691. 

5 


15  Higgons'  Short  View.     See  chap,  xviii. 
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recent  impreffions  of  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  was  now  found   CHAP. 

to  fwell,  out  of  all  proportion,  to  the  value  of  any  acquifitions    \ ^— * 

which  could  be  expected  from  its  mod  fortunate  conclufion.     The  9  ' 

fuccefs  of  the  French  fleet,  mortifying  in   an  extreme  degree  to  and  ill  fucccfs 
England,  had  firft  alarmed,  and   afterwards  left  a  depreflion  upon  of  thcwar^ 
the  fpirits  of  the  nation.     By  that  event,  it  was  faid,  the  eyes  of 
the  king  and  his  minifters  might  be  opened  to  difcern  their  pad 
errors,  and  inftru&ed  with  refpedl  to  the  proper  plan  of  conducting 
the  war  in  future,  fo  long  as  England   lay  under  the  neceffity  of 
continuing   it.      Inftead    of   tranfporting   armies   beyond    fea,  and 
maintaining  them  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  a  foreign  camp,  the 
navy,  the  natural  ftrength  and  bulwark  of  England,  ought  to  be 
augmented,  and  the  principal  exertions  of  the  nation  confined  to 
the  fea.     By  this  plan,  expence  would  be  diminifhed,  trade  would 
be  protected,  and  the  money,  expended  in  the  war,  would  return 
and  circulate  among  the  people  from  whom  it  originally  flowed  ,<5. 
•    But,  above  all,  that  jealoufy  of  the  Dutch,  which  commenced   Jeaioufy  of 
with    the    acceflion    of    William    tb   the   throne,    was  infidioufly  partiaHtySt<> 
cherifhed,  not  only  by  the  difappointed,  but  by  fuccefsful  candidates  theDutch- 
for  power,  and  difpofed  the  people  to  liften  with  too  much  avidity 
to  every  complaint  and  mifreprefentation,  calculated  to  gratify  its 
malignant  fpirit,  and   to  increafe  difaffedlion  to  the  king  and  his 
minifters.     It  was  ungeneroufly  infinuated,  that,  having  lately  beguft 
to  vie  with  the  States  in  the  cxtenlion  of  their   commerce,    the 
Englifh  had  been  feduced  into  the  war  by  the  king,  on  purpofe  tb 
interrupt  their  profperous  career,  and  to  eftablifh  the  Dutch  in  a 
permanent  and  unrivalled  luperiority  17.   With  more  regard  to  candour 

16  The  tonnage  of  English  (hipping  at  the  There  is  no  doubt,    that   the   number  of 

revolution   amounted  to   190,533,   which,  at  men   in   the    Englifh    fleet    during   the  war 

the  rate   of"   twelve  mariners   to   every  200  amounted  fometimes  to   30,000  or   40,000, 

tons,    required    only    11,432    feilors.      This  from  which  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  the  fleet 

may  account  for  the  difficulty  king  William  muft  have  been  manned  with  landmen  in  the 

found  in  manning  the  fleet,  and  is  an  apology  proportion  of  two  or  three  to  one. 

for  his  laying  the  ftrefs   upon   a  land  war.  ,7  Caveat  againft  Whigs.     Great  Britain's 

Chalmers'     Ertimate    of    the     comparative  juft  Complaint. 
Strength  of  England,  p.  57. 
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and  to  truth,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  war,  fliould  it  even  anfwcr 
the  mod  fanguine  expectations  of  thofe  who  approved  it,  muft 
principally  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  States.  While  felf-defencc 
conftrained  them  to  refift  the  ufurpations  of  the  French  king,  it  wat 
alfo  obvious,  that  fuccefs  would  enable  them  to  enlarge  and  fortify 
their  frontiers,  and  more  effectually  fecure  their  future  indepen- 
dence j  whereas,  upon  the  part  of  Britain,  it  appeared,  a  romantic 
and  far-lighted  providence,  to  launch  into  an  expenfive  war,  becaufe 
fhe  might  herfelf  one  day  be  marked  out  as  an  appendage  to  the 
overgrown  empire  of  France.  If  fuch  cautious  and  prophetic 
policy  were  to  be  generally  adopted,  the  contagion  of  war  would 
fubmit  to  no  limitation,  or  reftraint,  and  the  frivolous  quarrels  of 
petty  ftates  would  embroil  furrounding  kingdoms,  and  be  held  a 
fufficient  caufe  for  fetting  the  world  in  flames '*. 

The  articles  agreed  upon  by  the  confederate  princes  of  the  Con- 
grefs,  over  which  William  prefided,  furnifhed  new  grounds  of 
oppofition  to  the  war,  and  the  means  neceflary  for  carrying  it  on. 
To  perfons,  unacquainted  with  the  refinement  and  myftery  of  poli- 
tical fchemes,  it  appeared  a  contradi&ion  to  the  fpirit  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  principles  which  William  had  always  profefled,  to 
find  him  folemnly  bound  with  Roman  catholic  princes,  to  join  their 
forces  and  powers  againft  Lewis,  till  he  fhould  make  reparation  to 
the  holy  fee  for  whatfoever  he  had  a&ed  againft  it,  and  till  he  had 
annulled  all  his  infamous  proceedings  againft  Innocent  XL" 
Other  articles,  agreed  to  at  the  Congrefs,  feemed  ofEcioufly  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  policy  of  France,  and  to  be  fo  affronting  to 
the  dignity,  and  fo  intrufive  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Lewis,  to 
which  his  people  were  attached  by  the  ftrongeft  affe&ion,  that  they 
never  could  be  expedted  to  fubmit  to  them,  unlefs  they  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  weaknefs  and  defpair  *°. 

The 


'•  Warrington.  '9  Article  1. 

*°  The  confederate  powers  were  (plemnly 
bound  not  to  make  peace  with  Lewis  till  he 
had  refiored  the  proteftanti  to  their  pofleffioos. 


and  granted  entire  liberty  of  confeience 
throughout  his  dominions.  Article  3.  Till 
the  eftates  of  France  were  re-eftablifhed  in 
their  ancient  liberties ;    till  the  parliaments 

were 
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The  events  of  the  war  in  the  courfe  of  two  campaigns,  if  they  c 
did  not  afford  ftrong  arguments  for  defpairing  of  final  fuccefs,  yet 
entirely  overthrew  thofe  high  expe&ations  which  had  encouraged 
the  nation  to  enter  into  it. 

A  variety  of  objections  were  circulated,  to  contradid  the  favour-  and  of  their 
able  opinions  which  the  people  had  entertained  concerning  the  force 
of  the  confederacy,  and  the  chara&ers  of  its  members.  The  waver- 
ing affe&ions  and  mercenary  views  of  fome  of  the  allied  princes, 
the  jarring  interefts  of  the  courts  to  which  they  belonged,  the  dif- 
ferent languages,  habits,  and  difcipline  of  the  united  armies,  and 
the  competitions  of  their  commanders,  reduced  the  a£tual  flrength 
of  the  confederacy  far  below  the  computed  ftandard  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  rendered  their  common  fuccefs  extremely  precarious 
and  remote.  The  bigotry  of  the  Roman  catholic  princes,  whatever 
their  profeffions  might  be,  made  them,  in  reality,  but  little  in- 
terefted  about  the  accomplifliment  of  thofe  obje&s,  which  more 
dire&ly  referred  to  the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the 
detached  intereft  of  proteftant  dates.  None  of  the  confederates, 
except  the  Englifh,  had  kept  faith  with  refpeft  to  the  proportion  of 
troops  they  were  bound  to  furnMh,  and  the  time  of  their  entering 
upon  a&ion. 

The  embargo  laid  upon  fhips,  and  the  neceflary  expedient  of  Loffesfuf- 
prefling  men  into  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  were  found,  not  only  to   trading  part* 
be  injurious  to  the  mercantile  interefts,  but  produ&ive  of  inconve-  ofthenatloru 
niences,   which  exhaufted  the  patience  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  furrounded  the   feat  of  government.     The  article  of 
coals  in  particular  became  fo  fcarce  and  dear  in  the  London  market, 
that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  iflue  a  proclamation  to  exempt  all  10th  July. 
feamen  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  from  the  fervice  of  the  navy. 

were  reftored  to  their  rightful  authority ;  and  nent  refolution,  they  were  bound  to  continue 

till  all  the  .towns  were  re-eftablifhed  in  their  the  war  till  the  tax  upon  fait,  and  other  un- 

privileges.  Articles  iv.  vi.  vii.    But  what  ap-  reafonable  taxes  and  impofitions,  were  abo- 

pearcd  to  be  ilill  a  more  vague  and  impcrti-  lifhed  for  ever.     Article  v. 

Yy  No 


of  the  church. 
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C  xiif  P#  ^°  e^"e^tra^  fervices  had  been  performed  by  the  fleet  to  balance  the 
c--„— -j  misfortunes  of  individuals,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
Examples  of  corruption,  extravagance,  and  peculation,  brought  to 
light  by  the  commiflibners  of  accounts,  roufed  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  and  fpread  a  diftruft  and  fufpicion  of  every  department 
©f  government.  It  was  found  in  particular,  that  the  charges  for  the 
Englilh  troops  exceeded  the  nominal  mufter,  and  that  even  this 
xnufter  fell  fliort  of  the  complement  of  men  voted  by  parliament* 
It  appeared  that  fome  of  the  moft  lucrative  places  were  rendered 
ftill  more  fo,  by  an  unaccountable  exa&ion  of  fees,  and  the  fale  or 
offices  annexed  to  their  patronage  **. 
Difoffeaion  Befides  thefc  meafures  and  misfortunes,  which  were  the  occafioa 
the  members  of  general  difcontent,  there  were  offences,  which  affefted  particular 
orders  and  parties  of  men,  and  loofened  their  attachment  to  the 
court  and  government*  The  narrow  prejudices  and  jealous  bigotry, 
of  many  leading  members  of  the  church,  co-operated,  with  other 
caufes,  to  fpread  in  the  nation  a  temper  injurious  to  the  reputation 
and  authority  of  the  king".  His  fond  defire  of  extending  reli- 
gious liberty  was  reprefented  as  an  evidence  of  a  latent  averfion  to 
the  eftabliflxed  church,  aggravated  by  ingratitude  to  a  clafs  of  men, 
whofe  refiftance  to  arbitrary  power  had  prepared  the  way  for  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne.  William  not  only  endured  the  peevifhnefs^ 
and  difaffe&ion  of  fome  of  the  bi(hop6,  with  unexampled  patience 
and  moderation,  but  even  purfued  meafures,  hardly  confident  with 
his  perfonal  fafety,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  affections*  and  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  chaftifement  of  that  government  which  they 
daily  infulted.  *  He  had  ftruggled,  as  we  have  fcen,  with  his  mi- 
niftry,  to  introduce  a  claufe  in  the  oath  bill,  for  exempting  the 
bifliops  from  obligations  of  which  their  confeiences  did  not  approve- 
Unfuccefsfui  in  this  attempt,  he  obtained  authority  from  parliament 

*'  Journ.  Commons,  Otfober,  November,    Difafters.    State    Papers.     T.    W.    vol.  iu 
1690.  P-  96*  97* 

x*  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent 

to 
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to  bcftoto  a  modified  provifion,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  bifliopricks,  c  £  A  P* 
upon  thofe,  who  were  reftrained  from  exercifing  the  duties  of  their  w- 
fundions  by  the  fcruples  of  a  tender  confcience.  When  the  time 
allowed  for  taking  the  oaths  to  government  had  expired,  he  difco- 
vered  the  moft  anxious  defire  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  law, 
and  for  this  purpofe  lord  Rochefter  and  fir  John  Trevor,  who  had 
the  confidence  of  the  difaffe&ed  bifhops,  were  employed  to  converfe 
with  them,  and  to  obtain  information,  whether  they  would  confent 
to  live  peaceably,  and  to  difcharge  the  fun&ions  of  their  office, 
provided  that  an  indulgence  could  be  obtained  from  the  parliament. 
They  continued  lullen,  obftinate,  and  unmoved,  either  by  the  experi- 
ence of  forbearance,  or  the  hope  of  future  favour  *\  Many  months 
had  now  elapfed  fince  they  .had  become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  Order,  decency,  and  the  interefts  of  religion,  might  well  have 
juftified  a  rigorous  execution  of  it,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
rendered  lenity  dangerous,  and  feverity  mdilpenfible.  A  confpiracy 
was  difcovercd,  with  ftrong  circumftances .  of  fufpicio»,  that  ibme 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  were  acceflary  to  . 
it  *\  The  authority  of  their  office,  and  their  facred  character,  gave 
them  advantages  over  the  prejudices  and  the  confeiences  of  the 
people,  extremely  hurtful  to  the  eftablifhed  government;  five  o£ 
them,  therefore,  were  at  laft  deprived  of  their  offices,  in  terms  of  ift  February* 
the  ad  of  parliament. 

This  event  may  be  confidered  as  productive  of  a  new  influence, 
which  had  permanent  effedts  on  the  political  tranfa&ions  of  Eng* 

**  Burnet,  1691.  pretext  of  fcarching  for  fcamen.     The  papers 

24  Lord  Preftcm,   Mr.    A/htoo,  and  Mr.  and  letters  found  in  Afhton's  poiTeffion,  dif- 

"EUiot,  wereiele&ed  by  the  friends  of  Jarae*,  covered  that  a  plor  had  been  carrying  on  for 

to  go  over  to  Prance,  and  to  concert  meafures  the  reftoration  of  James,    and  that  foroe  of 

for  his  reftoration,  which  was  thought  eafily  the  biJhops,  clergy,  and  many  of  the  nobi- 

pradlicable  during  the  abfence  of  William,  lity,  were  concerned  in  it.      Lord  Prefton 

Having  hired  a  veffel  to  the  coaft  of  France,  Mr.  Aihton,  and  Mr.  Elliot  were  tried,  and 

the  owner  of  it  gave  notice  to  the  court  the  two  former  condemned.    Prcllon  was  exe- 

30th  December  1690.     The  vefTel  was  per-  cuted,  Mr.  Afhton  pardoned;  ihere  was  not 

xnittcd  to  fail,  and  afterwards  boarded,  under  fufficicnt  evidence  to  ccnviA  Elliot. 

Y7»  laad, 
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C  vn^  ?*  ^an(^»  an^  uPon  ^ie  arrangement  and  ftrength  of  parties  during  this 

Alii* 

i_ — *—j  and  the  fucceeding  reign.  Several  of  the  bifhops,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  difaffedted  clergy,  hitherto  wavering  and  unde- 
termined, were,  from  this  period,  fixed  in  oppofition  to  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  ad  of  fettlement.  A  numerous  body  of  the  people* 
who  venerated  their  character,  and  fubmitted  implicitly  to  their 
opinions,  improperly  confounded  their  intereft  with  that  of  the- 
religious  eftablifhment,  and  confidered  the  perfonal  degradation  of 
fo  many  refpe&able  prelates  as  an  alarming  prefage  of  the  danger, 
and  approaching  ruin  of  the  church*5.  A  controverfial  war  foon» 
commenced  between  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  were  deprived,  and 
thofe  who  continued  in  office.  The  former  accufed  the  civil* 
government  of  a  facrilegious  invading  the  rights  of  the  ecclefiaftical* 
jurifdi&ion ;  an  ufurpation  more  prefumptuous,  and  more  injurious 
to  religion,  than  any  meafure  imputed  to  the  abdicated  king.  While* 
the  acrimony  and  perfonal  inve&ives,  which  both  parties  adopted  in 
the  courfe  of  their  difputes*6,  weakened  the  refped  due  to  dic- 
kered charader,  and  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  interefts  of  religion  ^ 
in  the  deprived  clergy  and  their  adherents,  the  members  in  oppo- 
fition always  found  a  ftrong  party,,  ready  to  forward  their  fchemes  of 
perplexing  and  thwarting  the  meafures  of  government. 

From  the  various  caufes  now  explained,  difcontent  began  to  fpreatf 
over  the  nation ;  but  did  not  attain  to  fuch  force  as  to  occafion  any* 
material  obftrudion  to  the  political  defigns  of  the  court.  It  was  the 
caufe  of  delaying,  not  of  defeating  the  grant  of  fupplies,  in  the  next 
feffion  of  parliament.  Somewhat  of  the  temper  of  the  nation  was 
then  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of  every  debate  j  from  which  k  be- 
came- evident,  that,  in  proportion:  as  the  war  was  prolonged  or  un~ 
fuccefsful,  the  number  and  influence  of  its  friends  would  decline. 

**  Warrington's   Speech  agatnfl  arbitrary    of  government  were  attacked  by  the  fofiering  . 
Power.  party,  occaiioned  a  proclamation,  9th  April,. 

16  The  afperity  with  which  the  meafures    againft  fcdiuous  difcourfes  and  libeli.. 

The 
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The  parliament,  after  feveral  adjournments,  met  on  the  twenty-  c  HA  P; 

fecond  of  October  •     His  majefty  called  their  attention  to  the  fuccefs    * ~> 

of  his  arm8  in  Ireland,  as  an  earned  of  his  future  fuccefs  in  pro-  Third  feflion 
fecuting  the  war  with  France.     He  recommended  to  them  to  dif-  pariUmenr4 
charge  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  which  had  reduced  Ireland;  and 
to  provide  a  ftrong  fleet  and  army,  both  for  defenfive  and  ofFenfive. 
wan  * 

The  commons  agreed  that  a  fupply  fhould  be  granted,  for  carry-  Backward: 
ing  on  a  vigorous  war  againft  France;    but,  notwithftanding  this  commons  in 
feeming  forwardnefs  to  gratify  his  majefty,  feveral  weeks  were  con*  S^*"8  fup~ 
filmed  in  difputes  about  the  lifts  of  the  army,  and  other  preliminary 
points ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  of-  January  one  flioufand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  that  they  refolved  upon  the  fum  of  one 
million  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty-feven  pounds,  as  neceflary  for  maintaining  the  land  force* 
during  that  year.     In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  concerning  the  fup- 
ply, every  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  party  in  oppofition* 
to  exprefs  their  relu&ance  to  any  augmentation  of  the  army 1T.     The 
expence  of  a  foreign  war  was  grievoufly  complained  of,,  and  it  was  Their  ill  h** 
aflerted,  that  the  pay  of  the  army  alone  amounted  to  one  half  of  the  moor" 
current  cafh  of  the  nation :  that  the  war  with  France,  if  unfuccefsful, 
muft  bring  immediate  and  irretrievable  ruin  upon  Britain ;  and  that 
no  vi&ories  or  acquifitions,.  though  correfponding  to  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expectations  of  the  court,  could  poffibly  indemnify  the  nation 
for  the  immenfe  wafte  of  blood  and  treafure,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  purchafed.     The  refpeft,  due  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the 
king,  was  often  violated  by  the  party  which  efpoufed  thefe  fentiments.. 
His  paffion  for  a  Handing  army  was  imputed  to  other  motives,  than- 
merely  that  of  circumfcribing  the  power  of  France  j  and  it  was  infi— 

*?  After  the  number  of  troops  had  been  Ranelagh,  the  pay-mafter,  affurcd  the  houfe, 
•greed  upon,  it  was  contended,  that  officers  that  they-  were  provided  for  in  the  cftimatcs  oF 
ftjoujd  be  underftood  as  included ;  though  lord    the  fupplies.    Grey's  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  185. 

nuated,% 
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Supplies 
granted. 


C  xuf  P    nuatec^  ^iat  ^ie  liberties  of  the  nation  mud  be  at  the  mercy  pf  a 

u  — »-  m.i  prince,   who  commanded  fixty-five  thoufand  foldiers,    the  number 
1691. 

which  the  king  had  fpecified  as  requifite  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  z\ 

l^he  fupplies,  however,  were  rather  retarded  than  reftri&ed  by  thefc 

animadverfions.      The  fum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and  feventy- 

■eight  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  was  granted 

for  the  fleet,  including  the  ordnance,  and  the  expence  of  building 

docks  at  Portfmouth ;  which,  added  to  the  fupply  voted  for  the  army, 

amounted  to  the  fum  of  three  millions  five  hundred  and  fourteen 

thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds*9. 

inquiry  con-        An  inquiry  concerning  the  fleet,  inftituted  by  the  commons,  ex- 

ccmingthc         m  ».  . 

inactivity  of  cited  the  anxious  expe&ation,  and  terminated  in  the  difappointment, 
7th  Nov.  of  every  party.  The  friends  of  lord  Torrington  entertained  great 
hopes  that  this  inquiry  would  contribute  to  the  vindication  of  his 
honour,  and  the  reproach  of  his  adverfaries.  If  the  inadtivity  of 
the  fleet  fhould  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  mifcondudt  of  Ruffel* 
who  now  commanded  it,  they  would  confider  this  as  a  juft  retri- 
bution to  that  man,  whofe  opiniQn,  forwardly  and  indelicately  ob- 
truded, had  imprefled  his  fovereign,  and  many  of  the  nation,  with 
fentiments  unfavourable  to  Torrington.  Should  the  blame  be  found 
to  reft  with  thofe  who  were  inverted  with  the"  truft  of  fitting  out  the 
fleet,  and  directing  its  fervicc,  this  would  exhibit  an  exadt  counters 
part  to  the  delay  and  contradi&ion  of  orders,  which  lord  Torring- 
ton had  reprefented  as  the  caufe  of  his  misfortune ;  and  teach  the 
authors  of  if,  that  difgrace  and  condemnation,  though  fometimes 
transferred  by  fuperior  influence  to  the  guiltlefs,  would  at  laft  fall 
upon  the  head  of  thofe  who  had  actually  offended.  The  nation,  as 
well  as  parties,  felt  themfelves  deeply  interefted  in  the  iflue  of  this 
inquiry.  The  fleet,  commanded  by  Ruflel,  had  been  equipped  at 
great  expence;  and,  when  joined  by  the  Dutch,  was  far  fupe- 
rior to  the  French;  and  yet  nothing  had  been  performed.     But 

*3  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  i75-6,&c.        •■>  Journ. Common*,  i8thNov.  1691, 4th  Jan.  169a. 

though 
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though  much  time  was  exhibited,  and  long  and  keen  debates  took  chap. 


place,  yet  no  information  was  obtained,  fufficient  to  fubflantiate  any 
criminal  charge,,  either  againft  the  conunaittlers,  or  the  commiflioncrs  9  ' 

of  the  admiralty.  The  want  of  fufficient  ftrength,  and  of  provifions, 
©r  the  remiffixefs  of  the  admiralty*  m  fending  orders,  were  urged  by 
the  friends  of  Ruflely  as  the  caufe  of  the  delay  of  failing  in  the  early 
part  of  the  feafbn.  The  difappointment  of  the  blockade  at  Dunkirk, 
from  which  much  had  been  .expe&ed,  was  imputed  to  the  Dutch 
fleet,  which  had  refufed  to  tfecond  the  operations  of  the  EngKfh. 
The  peculiar  good  fortune  and  dexterity  of  the  French,  in  avoiding 
an  engagement,  was  the  apology  made  by  the  Englifh  admiral,  for 
difappointing  the  nation  of  the  vi&ory  and  glory,  which  they  had 
anticipated  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  fleet  3°. 

The  detedioa  of  extravagance,  and  of  abufes  in  the  army  and  Bills  to  check! 
public  offices,  were  not  only  animadverted  upon- in  the  courfe  of  the  ^0^^ 
debates  upon  the  fupplies;  but  induced  the  commons,  with  great  public-office*.. 
propriety,  to  introduce  feveral  bills  for  retrenching  the  falaries  of 
office,  and  for  preventing  future  abufes  of  the  revenue.     Thefe  bills,, 
however,  were  either  rejected  by  the  lords,  or  clogged  with  fuch 
amendments  as-  tended  to  defeat  their  very  purpofe 3t.     A  bill  for- 
afcertaining  the  commiffions  and  falaries  of  judges,  and  rendering 
them  independent,  began  in  the  commons,  and  paffed  both  houfes; 
but  the  king  refufed  his  affent  to  it.     The  declining  influence  Of 
the  crown,  unequal  to  the  vigorous  profecution  of  meafures  of  the 
higheft  national  concern,  as  well  as  the  dread  of  confpiracies  which 
broke  out  at  this  time,  were  apologies  for  withholding  the  royal 
aflent  from  a  bill  eflential  to  the  pure  difpenfation  of  juftice  3\ 

33  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  x.     Journ.  Com-  from  any  place  In  the  gift  of  the  crown  above 

mons,  i6th,&c.  November.    Lives  of  the  Ad-  500 1.  mould  be  applied  to  the  charge  of .  the 

jnirals,  vol.  ii.  p.  346.  war,  23d  December.     So  far  were  the  com- 

31  The  principal  of  thefe  were,  that  the  mens  confident  in  their  plans  of  ceconomy,. 

payment  of  the  forces  mould  tally  with  the  ac-  that  they  contrived  to  force  upon  the  lords,  a . 

tual  muftcr.     Journ.  Commons,  14th  Decern-  bill  for  continuing  the  cemmifiioners  of  ac- 

ber.     A  bill  againft  buying  and  felling  offices,  counts,  by  tacking  it  to  a  money  bill;  23d  Dec. 
17th  December.    That  all  the  profits  arifmg        5l  Burnet,  1691. 

10  The 
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The  ftrength  and  influence  of  parties  continu 
feffion,  almoft  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  in  the  two  preceding  ones. 


C  vm   P*       ^e  ftrengt^L  and  influence  of  parties  continued  through  this 


TheinHu-  His  majefty,  after  the  conclufion  of  it  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
tori€»°aug-  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-two,  threw  addi- 
a  fei^cr  ti°nal  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  Tories,  by  admitting  the  earls  of 
Jjj£J^°£  Rochefter  and  Ranelagh,  lord  Cornwallis,  and  fir  Edward  Seymour, 
their  fiwmr.    into  the  privy  council.     The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  made  privy  feal, 

lord  Cornwallis  a  commiffioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  fir  Edward 

Seymour  a  commiffioner  of  the  treafury. 
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CHAP.       XIV. 

Motives  with  Lewis  for  attempting  an  lnvafton  of  England. — Preparations 
for  it. — Prudence  and  Aftivity  of  Queen  Mary. — The  united  Fleets  of 
England  and  Holland  obtain  a  complete  Viftory. — The  People  diflatisfied. 
—The  Inter eft  of  the  Confederacy  declines. — Short  Account  of  Campaign 
1692. — Caufes  of  the  Decline  of  William's  Influence  in  England, — Meet- 
ing of  the  fourth  Seffion  of  the  fecond  Parliament.— Complaint  made  by 
certain  Lords  for  having  been  illegally  committed — The  King  difcharges 
them. — Motion  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  for  a  joint  Committee  to  give  the 
King  Advice— alarming  to  the  Court — rcjefted. — Articles  of  Advice  pro- 
pofed  by  both  Houfes  feparately. — Reflections,  made  by  Oppofition,  on  the 
Conduft  of  the  King,  and  thofe  employed  by  him. — The  Temper  of  the  Par- 
liament becomes  more  favourable  to  the.  Court. — Expectations  of  the  Whigs. 
—Breach  between  the  two  Houfes  occafioned  by  an  Inquiry  about  the  Mif~ 
carriages  at  Sea.— A  Conference  between  them. — The  Lords  propofe  to  af- 
fefs  themfelves.  —  A  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments— paffes  both  Houfes — 
rejefted  by  the  King. — Changes  in  public  Offices.— Campaign  1693.  — Par- 
tial Changes  in  Adminiflration.— Meeting  of  the  fifth  Seflion  of  the  fe- 
cond Parliament. — Inquiry  into  the  Mi/carriages  at  Sea. — Corruption  dif- 
covered. — Lord  Falkland  fent  to  the  Tower. — Liberal  Supplies  granted. 
—The  King  refufes  his  AJfent  to  a  Place  Bill. — Caufes  of  the  Compliance 
of  all  Parties  with  the  Court  during  this  Seflion. — Preferments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Whigs. — Meeting  of  the  fixth  Seflion  of  the  fecond  Parlia- 
ment.— An  Aft  for  triennial  'Parliaments. Supplies. — Death  of  Queen 
Mary. — Her  Char  after. — The  Hopes  of  the  Friends  of  James  excited. — 
Inquiiy  into  the  Profecution  of  the  Gentlemen  in  Lancajhire,  fufpefted  of 

-  a  Confpiracy  againft  Government. — Difcovery  of  Corruption. — Parliament 
prorogued. 


A 


T  no  period  in  the  reign  of  William  were  his  affairs  more  cri-  CHAP, 
tical  than  after  his  departure  for  the  continent,  in  the  interval  * 

between  the  third  and  fourth  feffion  of  the  fecond  parliament.    From    -^j^cli. 

Z  7  difaf- 
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C  *xiv  P'   difafie&ion,  intrigue,  and  confpiracy,  no  party  was  entirely  free* 
^ — — '    Befides  the  number  and  influence  of  James's  correfpondents,  many 
Motives  with  motives  induced  the  French  king  ttf  attempt  more  bold  and  dire<3r 
templing  an     exertions  in  his  behalf;  and  even  flattered  him  with  the  profpeCt 
England?       °^  making  a  faccefsful  invafion  upon  the  coaft  of  England.     The 
troops  tranfported  from  Ireland,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
brought  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  French  army.     It  was  fufpe&ed 
that  a  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  France  was  intended  by  the  Englifh 
fleet,  which  fuggefted  to  Lewis  the  anticipation  of  the  fame  plan,  as 
moft  effectual  for  averting  the  danger  with  which  he  himfelf  was 
threatened.     He  had  found,  from  the  experience  of  two  campaigns, 
that  the  wealth  and  force  of  England  were  the  finews  of  the  grand 
alliance.     There  remained  therefore  no  hope  of  weakening  or  de- 
ftroying  it,  but  by  the  feparation  of  England  ;  and  no  hope  of  ef- 
fecting that  feparation,  but  by  the  dethroning  of  William.     The 
breach  between  him  and  the  whigs,  the  notorious  predilection  of  the 
tories,  now  in  adminiftration,  for  the  hereditary  fucceffion,  and,  above 
all,  the  aflurance  of  difaffeCtion  in  the  fleet,  encouraged  the  moft 
fanguine  expectation  from  an  attack  upon  England,  conducted  by 
James  in  perfon  \ 
Preparations        In  order  to  accomplifh  this  defign,    the  French   fhips    at  Breft 
.and  Toulon  were  fitted  out  with   uncommon  expedition  :    all  the 
privateers  were  recalled,  and  an  embargo  laid   upon  the   merchant- 
men, for  the  more  fpeedy  and  effectual  manning  the  navy.     Not 
lefs  than  eight  or  ten  thoufand  troops  were  moved  from  the  internal 
garrilbns  to  Normandy  and  Guienne.    King  James  directed  his  friends 
in  England  to  carry  on  correfponding  preparations,  and  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  pofture  to  fecond  the  French  troops  upon  their  landing, 
nth  April.      Early  in  the  fpring  he  left  Saint  Germains  and  came  to   Caen,  and 
24th  April,     afterwards  to  La  Hogue,  that  he  might  be  in  readinefs  to.  fail  with 
the  French  fleet ;  and  fiually,  a  declaration  was  piiblifhed  by  him, 

*  Life  of  Jamc?,  1692.     Hifloire  de  France,  to/n.  ill. 

exprefled 
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^xpreffed  in  fuch  terms,  as  ieemed  beft  calculated  to  confirm  the  re-  c  *|  A  ?> 
folutions  of  his  friends,  and  to  convert  or  intimidate  his  enemies  \        *       w       * 

The  vigilance,  prudence*  and  compofure  of  queen  Mary,  (hone   Aftivity  and 
with  cohfpicuous  luftre  in  this  feafon  of  danger.      The  fleet  was  ^^Sa^ 
equipped  with  wonderful  celerity  ;  the  army  was  augmented,  the  mi- 
litia called  out,  three  regiments  were  brought  from  Holland,  which, 
with  thofe  already  in  England,  were  encamped   near  Portsmouth. 
The  parliameut  was  fummoned  to  meet  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.   24th  Ma/« 
By  a  feafonable  mixture  of  terror  and  confidence,  held  out  by  the 
court  to  the  enemies  of  government,  fome  were  overawed,  and  others 
allured  to  fidelity,  in  the  difcharge  of  the  important  truft  committed 
to  them.     For,  while  warrants  were  iflued  againft  the  notorioufly 
difaffe&ed,  many  of  the  officers  in  the  navy,  and  failors,  who  had  been 
wavering,  were  overcome  by  the  kind  and  generous  affurances  with 
which  the  queen  profeflcd  to  rely  upon  their  fidelity  and  honour 3. 

Thefe  meafures,  feconded  by  no  common  fhare  of  good  fortune,  The  united 
delivered  England  from  the  imminent  danger  of  foreign  invafion,  jandand HoC 
and  internal  confpiracy.     The  combined  fleets  joined  fooner  than  ^n^!lj* 
was  expeded,  were  greatly  fuperior  to  the  fleet  of  France,  and  ob-  tory- 
tained  a  complete  vidtory  \     But  though  this  victory  fruftrated  the   !9th  May- 
immediate  views  of  James,  and  diffufed  atranfient  gleam  of  joy  over 
the  Englifti  nation,  naturally  captivated  with  fplendid  exploits,  yet  it 
did  not  promote  fuch  important  and  durable  effe&s,  either  with  refpeft 
to  domeftic  tranquillity,  or  foreign  fuccefs,  as  were  expe&ed  by  the 
court.     As  foon  as  the  tumult  of  popular  joy  had  fubfided,  critical  The  PeoPJe 

'  diflacisfied. 

inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  were  refumed,  and  complaints 

a  In  this  declaration,  James  exprcfles  great  government :  he  promifes,  with  a  few  excep- 

confidence  in  the   affections  of  his  fubjecls*  tions,  to  pardon  ail  who  fliall  return  to  their 

and  reminds   them   of  the   fevere  treatment  duty:  Reengage*  to  maintain  the  church  of 

he  had  met  with  from  the  prince  of  Orange  England,  and  recommends  to  parliament  to 

and  the  convention.     He  mentions  the  mifc-  allow  Kberty  of  confcicnce. 
ries  which  England  mult  fuffer  if  me  did  not         3  Burnet. 

return  to  her  duty.     He  prohibits  his  fubjc&s         4  Lives  of  the  Adi-iirals,  vol.  ii. 
to  pay  any  taxes  for  the  f  upport  of  an  ufurped 

Z  z  2  muttered, 
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muttered,  becaufe  vi&ory  had  not  been  complete,  in  proportion  to 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch ;  nor  purfued  with  wifdom 
and  vigour.  The  people  were  not  fatisfied,  becaufe  a  defcent  upon 
the  coaft  of  France  had  not  been  attempted.  The  vi&ory  at  La 
Hogue,  in  fome  refpe&s,  was  injurious  to  the  Britifh  trade ;  for  it 
being  impoflible  to  refit  the  French  fleet  again  during  that  feafon,  the 
failors  were  employed  in  privateers,  which  fwarmed  on  every  coaft, 
and  committed  daily  depredations  on  the  merchant  fliips s. 

Other  caufes  increafed  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  diffatisfied 
with  the  continental  war.  The  fpirit  and  power  of  the  confederacy 
were  declining.  Pope  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  fo  far  from  inheriting 
the  refentments  of  his  predeceflbr,  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  againft 
France,  was  decoyed  by  her  artful  addrefs,  to  employ  his  apoftolic 
influence  with  Spain  and  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  fheathe  the  fword,  and  give  peace  to  Europe.  He  inter- 
ceded for  the  States  and  princes  of  Italy,  who  complained  of  the  op- 
preflive  exactions  of  the  Imperial  army ;  and  gave  his  fan&ion  to 
negociations  for  bringing  about  a  defenfive  league  among  them, 
againft  the  confederate  princes  \  Tempting  offers  were  held  out  by 
'France,  to  detach  the  duke  of  Savoy  from  the  alliance,  and  were 
refifted,  only  while  the  allies  had  it  in  their  power  to  retain  him 
by  more  advantageous  terms.  The  eledlor  of  Saxony  embraced 
the  opportunity,  afforded  him  by  the  prefent  embarrafied  ftate  of 
the  emperor's  affairs,  of  refenting  fome  flight  affronts  he  had  for- 
merly received  from  him,  and  of  withholding  his  troops  from  the 
confederate  army.  The  king  of  Sweden  was  alfo  backward  in  fur- 
nifhing  his  ftipulated  reinforcement.  The  influence  of  the  Lou- 
veftein  fadtion  began  to  revive  by  the  intrigues  of  Lewis,  and  mar- 
red the  alacrity  and  unanimity  with  which  the  States  had  entered 
into  the  war.  The  perfonal  diligence  and  ability  of  king  William 
alone  compenfated  for  thefe  advantages,  by  bringing  over  new  fup- 


5  Burnet, 


*  Memoirs  of  Europe. ' 
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plies  of  ftrength  to  the  confederacy,  and  animating  the  vigour  and 
refolution,  of  all  its  members.  As  he  had  been  the  inftrument  of 
fixing  the  duke  of  Hanover  and  the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  confederates,  fo  to  his  prudent  counfel  was  afcribed  the 
appointment  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  governor  of  the  Spanifli 
Netherlands ;  a  meafure  which,  by  transferring  into  Flanders  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  treafure  and  force  of  his  ele&orate,  put  it  into 
a  better  pofture  of  defence,  while  the  influence,  derived  from  his 
official  connexion  with  Spain,  was  employed  to  promote  fuch  a  fuc- 
ceflion  to  that  monarchy,  as  was  agreeable  to  the  views  of  William 
and  the  confederates  7. 

The  campaign  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-two  did   Short  account 
not  diminifh  the  difcontents,  or  raife  the  hopes,  of  the  nation.     Namur,   k^T*^ 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  Flanders,  furrendered  to  the  French  kin*-.       June* 
William,  at  the  head  of  the  principal  army  of  the  confederates,  attacked       Auguft. 
the  French,  commanded  by  Luxembourg,  near  Steenkirk.    The  French 
kept  the  field :  the  lofs  of  the  allies  amounted  to  above  five  thoufand 
killed  and  wounded.     Upon  the  Rhine  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg  was 
furprifed  in  his  camp,  near  Edelfheim,  by  the  marquis  de  Lorges.    September. 
A  thoufand  of  his  men  were  killed,  he  himfelf  made  a  prifoner,  and 
the   neighbouring  country   of  the  States  laid  under  contributions. 
The  fuccefs  of  the  allies  was  not  fufficierit  to  counterbalance   theie 
loiles.     In  Flanders,  a  few  villages  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  French 
were  bombarded.     In  Spain,  things  remained  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in 
the  former  campaign.     The  duke  of  Savoy  opened  the  campaign 
with  great   a&ivity ;  he  entered  Dauphine',  and   had   made   himfelf 
mafter  of  Ambrun  and   Gap,  when   he  was  feized  with  the  fmall-      Auguft. 
pox,  which  obliged  his  army  to  retire  and  evacuate  the  places  they 
had  taken.     A  ftrong  fufpicion  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  pretext 
of  difeafe  to  fpare  France,  deprefled  the  fpirits  of  the  allies,  more 
than  they  had  been  raifed  by  his  former  exploits  and  glory  *. 

7  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.1,  &c.     Burnet. 

1  Life  of  William.    Hifloire  dc  France.     Monthly  Mercury. 

•       The 
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C  vrs^  P*  The  PCT^ona^  influence  of  William,  and  the  attachment  of  his  Eng- 
c^-v— ^  lifh  iubjeds,  continued  to  decline  during  the  fummer  one  thoufand 
Caufcsof  the  fix  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Thofe  meafures  which  he  purfued,  in 
William's  compliance  with  neceflity,  it  muft  be  admitted,  were  often  of  an 
Enehnd.11  ambiguous  complexion,  and  might,  according  to  the  prejudices  of 
fpedators,  be  traced  to  the  love  of  power,  or  the  di&ates  of  wifdom. 
Of  this  nature  was  his  oppofition  to  fome  of  thofe  bills,  which  were 
introduced  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  revolution  ;  and  which  feemed 
eflential,  in  a  more  fettled  ftate  of  government,  to  the  pure  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice.  A  bill  for  amending  the  laws  with  refpedt  to 
treafon,  a  bill  for  controlling  the  extravagant  prerogatives  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  for  eftablifhing  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  were  defeated,  by  the  indirect  influence,  or  open  negative,  of 
the  king.  This  unwillingnefs,  which  he  difcovered  to  extend  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjedl,  was  imputed  to  the  fame  principles  and  temper, 
which  had  generated  the  grievances  of  the  former  reign.  The  em- 
ployment of  pcrfons  who  had  been  odious  inftruments  of  the  worft 
meafures,  and  the  example  of  feverhy  in  the  trials  of  lord  Prefton, 
and  Mr.  Afhton,  were  produced  as  corroborating  evidences  of  the 
arbitrary  difpofition  of  William.  Nor  were  thefe  circumftances 
more  ofFenfive,  than  the  diftinguifhed  confidence  with  which  he 
treated  his  Dutch  and  foreign  officers9.  All  thefe  caufes  of  dif- 
content  were  foftered  by  the  enemies  of  adminiftration,  and  circu- 
lated in  publications,  which,  in  number  and  acrimony  of  ftyle,  ex- 
ceeded all  of  the  fame  nature  which  had  appeared  fince  the  re- 
volution '°. 
•i 

9  This  condu&of  William,  proceeding  partly  fuperior  genius,  furpafled  all  his  contempo- 
from  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  fcems  at  raries  of  the  military  profeflion,  it  may  be 
the  fame  time  to  have  been  juftifiable  from  con-  queftioned  if  there  was  another  Englifh  officer 
fidcrations  of  ufefulncfs  and  expediency.  The  lit  to  be  intruitcd  with  an  independent  corn- 
long  continuance  of  peace  in  England  previ-  mand. 
ous  to  the  revolution,  occafioned  a  real  want         l0  Publications  of  the  Times.      Somen's 


of  accomplished  and  experienced  commanders.     Collections.     Sute  Papers,  T.  W. 
Except  lord  Churchill,  who,  by  the  force  of 
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The  coalition  of  individuals  and  parties,  hitherto  oppofite  and  ir- 
reconcilable, gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  fourth  feflion  of  the  fecond  parliament.     In 
the  two  firft  feflions  of  this  parliament,  divifioris  in  both  houfes  were 
regulated,   in  a  great   meafure,  by   the  motives  and   principles  of 
party  ;  and  whigs  and  tories  ranged  themfelves,  with  more  exadtnels 
and  confiftency,  under  their  refpe&ive  ftandards.     As  the  Jacobites, 
and  whigs  out  of  doors,  had  of  late  concurred  in  arraigning  the  mea- 
fures  of  government,  and  the   conduct  of  the   king,  fo  the  whig 
members,  and   the  tories  out  of  place,  often  flood  upon  the  fame 
ground,  and  coincided  in  opinion  upon  thofe  queftions  which  came 
under  the  difcuflion  of  parliament.     The  dilcrimination  of  parties 
grows  more  faint,  and  their  animoftties  more  languid,  in  proportion 
to  the  diftance  from  a  general  ele&ion.     On  the  approach  of  that 
event,  members  of  the  fame  party  aflbciate  and  confult  together,  and 
reciprocally  impart  a  zeal  for  their  common  principles.     Rival  can- 
didates find  it  thdir  intereft,  during  a  canvas,  to  cherifh  every  idea 
calculated  to  imprefs  their  eledtors  with  the  opinion  of  their  wide 
and  irreconcilable  oppofition.     From  repeated   promifes  and  decla- 
rations, they  often  catch  an   enthufiafm  for  the  principles  of  their 
party,  and   engage,  perhaps  fincerely,  to  fupport  them ;  but  when 
intercourfe  with  their  conftituents  becomes  lefs  necefTary  and  fre- 
quent, various   circumftances  co-operate  to  abate  the  ardour,  and 
confound  the  diftindtion  of  parties.     Queftions  often  occur,  in  which 
their  principles  and  political  interefts  are  at  variance.     Some  adhere 
to  their  principles,  others,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  fall  in  with 
thofe  meafures  which  tend  to  fecure  the  pre-eminence,  or  gratify  the 
refentment  of  their  party.     On  fuch  occafions  the  influence  of  party 
is  impaired,  both  by  internal  divifion,  and  by  the  lofs  of  reputation. 
The  rniniftry,  the  parliament,  and  parties,  were  all,  at  this  period, 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  exhibit  the  full  operation  of  thofe  caufes 
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which  have  a  tendency  to  extinguish  divifions,  and  reconcile  fuch  as 
had  formerly  been  of  oppofite  opinions  and  interefts. 

Another  feflion  of  this  parliament  was  opened  on  the  fourth  of 
November.  The  king  thanked  them  for  the  fupplies  he  had  for- 
merly received,  and  exprefled  his  hope,  that  they  would  continue 
their  advice  and  afliftance,  and  take  the  mod  proper  meafures  for  fup* 
porting  their  common  interefts  againft  the  exceflive  power  of  France. 
He  mentioned  the  vi&ory  at  fea  as  ground  of  joy,  and  wiftied  that  the 
fuccefs  by  land  had  been  anfwerable  to  it.  The  diligence  of  France* 
in  repairing  her  fleet  and  augmenting  her  armies,  was  urged  as  a 
reafon  for  maintaining  the  forces  of  England  entire,  and  granting 
fuitable  fupplies.  A  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  France  was  propofed, 
and  fuch  care  and  application  promifed,  as  were  likely  to  enfure 
fuccefs. 

This  feflion  was  opened  in  both  houfes  with  evident  fymptoms 

of  difrefpedt  to  the  court.      Circumftances  trivial,  and  apparently 

unworthy  of  record,  often  indicate  the  temper  both  of  individuals 

and  focieties  more  exprefsly,  than  thofe  interefting  fafts  which  better 

fupport   the    dignity   of    hiftory.       Parliament   met,    as   has   been 

obferved,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniverfary  of  the  king's 

birth-day,    and   of  his   arrival   on  the   coaft   of   England ;    a  day, 

which  fecmed  to  call  for  fome  external  teftimony  of  gratitude  and 

refped  to  their  deliverer.     So  far,   however,    was  it   from   being 

diflinguifhed,  that  both  houfes  adjourned  for  feveral  days,  and  the 

lords,  after  meeting  again,  inftead  of  confidering  the  king's  fpeech, 

entered  with  great  heat  upon  the  defence  of  their  privileges. 

Complaint  This  fubjett  was  brought  before  them  by  a  complaint  of  the  lords 

tain  lords  for    Huntington,  Scarfdale,  and  Marlborough,  who  had  been  committed 

ilLg^ycom-  to  the  Tower  upon  the  fuipicion  of  treafon.     The  ground  of  their 

mitted#  complaint  was,  that  information  had  not  been  given  againft  them 

on  the  oath   of  two  witnefics,  according  to  law ;  and  that,  at  the 

beginning 
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beginning  of  Michaelmas  .term,  they   were   continued  under  bail,  G  **  a  p. 
though  the  parliament  was  foon  to  meet".     After  varicftis  debates 


and  refolutions  patted  by  the  lords,  the  king  prudently  difcharged  The  king* 
.the  prifoners,  in  order  to  remove  a  fubject  which  was  likely  to  be  thecnh"geg 
made  a  handle  of  violent  meafures  againft  the  court.  It  muft  have 
been  painful  to  him  upon  this  occafion  to  find,  that  apparent  ingra- 
titude towards  Marlborough,  whom  he  knew  to /be  treacherous, 
contributed  not  only  to  weaken  the  intereft  of  the  court  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  but  to  impair  his  reputation  among  the  people'*.    • 

The  king  in  his  fpeech  had  mentioned  the  advice  of  his  parlia-  Motion  in 
xnent,  as  well  as  their  affiftance.  ..The  party  in  oppofituurin  both  lords  for  a 
houfes  clung  to  this  expredion,  and  annexed  to  it  fuch  a^latitude  of  ^-"^0" 
interpretation,  as  might  authorife  the  moft  fevere  and  pointed  cen-  g^  the  king 
fures  of  the  meafures  of  the  court.     It  was  moved  in  the  lioufe  of 
lords,  that  a  joint  committee  of  both.houresiihould  be"  appointed 
to.  confer  concerning  the  date  of  the  nation,  and.  to  confider  what 
,advice  they  ought  to  give  the  king.     The  fimilarity  of  this  meafure  Alarming  t« 
to  that  which  had'  been  adopted,  upon  the  diflblution  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  Charles. L,  as  well  as  its  obvious  corifequences, 
filled  the  court  with  the  higheft  alarm.     As  the  bbje&s  to  which  ft 
feferred  were  indefinite,  and  arbitrarily  fele&ed,  it  might  eafily  be 
employed  as  a   warrant  for  intruding  into  the  moft  delicate  and 
retired  departments  of  government,  while  the  reftri&ed  number  of 
a  committee,  comprehending  the  authority-  of  both  houfee*  would 


the  court. 


11  Joum.  Lords,  7th  and  14th  November,  from  their  true  fubfcriptions.     The  villainy 

IX  Thefe  lords  had  been  fent  to  the  Tower  was  tlete&ed  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  privy 

upon  the  accufation  of  one  Young,  a  man  of  council  by  Sprat,  bifhop  of  Rqqhefter,  when 

an  infamous  character,  who  had  himfelf  been  confronted  with  Blackhead,  the  aflfociate  of 

committed  to  prifon  for  forgery.     With  the  Yiung.     State'Trials:  '■■■**-«  -'  *>  ~ --  -*'  •  * 

affiftance  of  another  prifbner,  he  framed  an  The  confinement  of  Marlborough  after -thi« 

aflbciation  againft  government,  to  which  he  detection  had  an  ill  appearance,  but  there  was 

annexed  the  fubfcriptions  of  Salifbury,  Marl-  too  good  reafon  for  it,  as  is  evident  from  the 

borough,  the  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  the  difcoveries  lately  publilhed  in  Mr.  Macpher- 

bilhop  of  Rochefter,  &c.  in  characters  fo  like  fon's  State  Papers.     See  chap.  xv. 

their  hand-writing,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable  '*,.._...             ;           ... 

3  A                                 «       '  give 
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C  xiv*  ?    £*ve  u^an*m^7  anc*  vlgo^  to  their  proceedings.     The  utmoft  insu- 
la -„-«  ,i    ence  of  the  court   was   exerted,    and  with  difficulty  procured  the 
Reje&ed.        rejection  of  this  motion,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  *\ 
Articles  of  But  though  it  was  over-ruled,  yet  the  fubjeft  of  giving  advice 

pofed  by  both  was,  from  time  to  time,  refumed  in  both  houfes,  and  became  ex- 
xatclyS. iCpa"  tremely  vexatious  to  the  king,  as  it  provjed  a  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing the  mod  difrefpe&fut  infinuations  with  regard  to  his  meafures 
and  attachments*  It  was  refolved  by  the  commons,  that  his  ma* 
jefty  fhould  be  advifed,  to  fill  up  vacancies  among  the  general 
officers  with  fuch  only  as  were  natives  of  his  dominions ;  to  con* 
ftitute  cpmmiffioners  o£  the  admiralty  perfons  of  known  experience 
in  maritime  affairs;  and  to  employ  in  his  councils  fuch  perfons 
only,  whofe  principles  obliged  them  to  ftand  by  his  rights  agaihft 
the  late  king  James ,+. 

The  fubjedts  contained  in  the  acldrefs  of  the  lords  were  not  lefs 

perfonat,  and  JEHU  more  offenfive  to  the  king.     They  prayed  that 

no  foreigner  fhould  be  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  or  keeper  of  ftore* 

in  the  Tower  of  London ;  that  the  chief  governor  of  the  Englifh 

forces  under  the  king  fhould  be  a  fubjedt  born  in  their  majefties 

dominions ;  and  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  give  the  precedency  to 

Englifh  officers,  and  to  leave  in  England,  for  the  defence  x>f  the 

kingdom,  none  but  Ettglifhmen  l\ 

Reflections  In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  thefe  fefolutions,  illiberal  reflec- 

S>fipionyonP     tions  woe  thtbwn  out  agaifcff  the  foreign  generals.     All  the  calami- 

^th011^     **es  anc*  difappointments  the  nation  had  fuffcred  during  the  war,. 

andthofe        were  imputed  to  the  prevalence  of  a  foreign  influence,    and  the 

employed  by 

fcim.  defeat  of  the  confederate  af  my  at  Steenkirk ;  particularly,  to  the  mif- 

conduft  of  count  Solmes.    The  ftate  of  alliances,  and  the  reports  of  the 
commiffiofters  of  accounts,,  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons  early 

o 

'*  Journ.  Lords,  and  Lords'  Debates,  7th  December. 

14  Journ.  Commons,  November,  December,  paflim,  and  11th  January  1693. 

»*  Journ.  Lords,  18th  February  1693. 
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in  the  feffion,  fuggefted  materials  for  cenfuring  the  condiift  of  the  c  ^  A  P. 
allies,  the  exorbitant  expences  of  the  war,  and  the  mifmanagement  v-  —  ~j 
of  the  public  funds.  While  James,  it  was  faid,  had  been  ruined 
by  fubmitting  his  affairs  to  the  dire<£tioa  of  mea  deftitute  of  prin- 
ciple, William  followed  the  advice  of  miniftcrs.  who  had  avowed 
the  moft  dangerous  principles;  and  that  the  conftitution  was  in 
effect  changed,  while  the  moft  important  meafures  were  dire&ed  by 
a  few,  obfequious  to  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  the  king,  without  the 
participation  of  the  privy  council,  who  were  his  natural  and  re- 
fponfible  advifers'6. 

Notwithftanding  the  determined  face  of  hoftility  to  the  court,  with  The  temper 
which  both  hotrfesihad  entered  upon  the  public  bijfinefs,  fet  they  ment  be- 
not  only  defifted  from  4he  profecution  of  harfh  meafures,  butdif-  ^"rable* 


to 


played   inftances  of  a  compliance,  highly  gratifying   to  the  king*.  thcco?IU 
Several  bills  for  retrenching  the  influence  of  the  court  proved  abor- 
tive ,7.     The  fupplies,  though  for  fome  time  delayed,,  amounted  to 
the  fum  of  five  millions-  fevert  hundred  *rtd  fifty  thoufand  pounds* 
The   fame  land  force  was  continued,  arid  the-  navy  confiderabljr 
augmented.     This  change  in  the  teinper  of  parliament,    and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  court,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  great  induftry  and 
addrefi  on  the  part  of  the  king,  aflifted  by  a  concurrence  of  fortu- 
nate events.     He  ndw  began  to  perceive  the  neceffity  of  throwing  Expeaation* 
himielf  again  into  the  arms  of  the  whigs,  .who  flackened  their  oppo-  °  l  cw  lgu 
fition  upon  the  intimation  of:  their  approaching  pre-eminence*    Lord 

15  Grey's  Debates,  vol.  x.  p.  252,  &c.  originated  with  the  commons,  their  honour  waa 

■r  The  fate  of  the  bill  for  amending  the  laws  particularly  affccled  by  its  reje&ron.     Here 

refpccYmg  treafon  was  remarkable  :  after  be-  then  they  had  an  opportunity  of  contending 

ing  purfued  with  great  zeal  by  oppofition,  it  againft  the  crown  with  every  advantage ;  the 

was  not  only  dropped,  but  made  the  founda-  ftrength  of  their  caufc,  the  approbation  of  their 

tion  of  a  bill  for  the  better  prcfervation  of  his  conftituents,    their  former  fuccefs,   thwarted 

majeiiy's  perfon.  only  by  a  meafure  which  the  king  durft  not  re - 

The  complaifance  of  the  commons,  with  re-  peat,  without  lofing  more  than  he  could  gam  ; 

fpe&  to  the  bill  for  afcertaining  the  falaries  of  yet  chU  bill  was  thrCwn  out  by  the  common* 

judges,  was  ftill  more  unaccountable.     It  had  after  a  fecond   reading.      Journ.  Commons, 

pafTed  both  houfes  in  the  lafl  fcflion,  and  was  17th  December, 
rejected  by  the  negative  of  the  king.    As  it  had 

3  A  2  Sunderland, 


zH'  •      the .  :history    OF      i 

C  XiVt  P:  S^^rland,  whofe  political  talents  obliterated  former    criminality, 

*— 7 — -»    had  now  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  their  leaders,  and 
1692.'  » 

proved  a  fuccefsful  agent   for  the  king,  by  foftening  the  violence, 
Breach  be-      and  reconciling  the  affedions,   of  that  party  "\     A  breach  between 

twecn  the  °  r       J 

two  houfes,  the  lords  and  commons,  occafioned  by  an  inquiry  into  naval  affaire, 
an  inquiry  interrupted  that  unanimity  which  fubfifted  between  them,  and  at  laft 
^fcarrhges  mgroflcd  that  zeal  which  was  at  firft  devoted  to'  the  deprcffion  of 
atfea.  the  court,     After  the  vidory  at   La  Hogue,  the  inadivity  of  the 

Ei)gli(h  fleet*  duritfg  the  remainder  of  thafeafon,  exceedingly  dif- 
appointed  and  provoked  the  nation.  All  parties  agreed,  that  there 
had  been  fome  mifmanagepien^  though  on  whom  it  was  chargeable 
a.  diyerftty  of.  opinipps  prevailed,  fqme  afcribing  it  to  the  com- 
f"nianders,  and:  others:  to  the  court  of  admiralty.  ;.  Thef.  houfe  of 
nth  Nov.'  ;  commons,  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  admital  Ruflel,  difcovered  a  pre- 
cipitate '  and  partial  approbation,  which,  involved  thp  cenfure  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who  conduded  thcnaval  department,  and  was 
therefore  fuppofed  to  be  aftfwerable  for  that  mifmanagement,  of 
which  Ruflel  was  thus  virtually  acquitted.  .  The  lords,  exafperated 
by  the  vote  of  the  commons,  ihewed  the  moft  anxious  concern  to 
*th,xoth,i9th  vindicate  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  To  accomplish  this  with  a  ftrid 
regard  to  juftice,  they  examined  the  various  orders  which  had  been 
iflued  by  the  admiralty,!  and  the  feveral  letters  which  had  pa  fled 
upon  the  fiibjed  of  thefe  orders  between  lord  Nottingham  and 
Ruflel ;.  after  which  they  came  to  a  refolution,.  that  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  together  with  the  papers  on  which  they  were 
founded,  fhould  be  fent  to  the  other  houfe,  thereby  infinuating 
that  the  commons  bad  decided  without  information..  The  commons,, 
angry  at  a  refolution  which  implied  fuch  an  impeachment,  repeated 
their  approbation  of  admiral  Ruflel,  and  declared,  that,  during  the 
laft  fummer's  expedition,  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  with  fidelity, 
stthDec..     courage,  and  condud.     The  lords  demanded  a  conference.     With 

%  n  Burnet. 
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this  demand  the  commons  complied ;  but  in  a  way  flill  more  con- 
temptuous and  irritating,  than  if  they  had  refufed  it;  for  they  in- 
ftru&ed  their  commiflioners  to  make  no  reply  to  any  arguments, 
and  only  to  report  what  they  heard  ,9.  It  was  probably  in  refent- 
ment  of  this  difrefpedful  treatment,  that  the  lords  made  *yn  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  commons  in  a  department,  which  the  latter  had 
always  confidcrcd  as  their  fole  and  peculiar  province.  When  the  bill 
for  the  land  tax  was  brought  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  was  moved 
and  carried,  that  the  lords  fliould  aflefs  themfelves,  and  name  a  col- 
lector of  their  own".  This  amendment  was  rcje&ed  by  the  com- 
mons with  great  heat,  and  a  conference  demanded  upon  it ;  and 
though  the  amendment  was  defended  with  ability,  yet  the  emergency 
of  the  ftate,  and  the  difapprobation  of  the  people,  obliged  the  ma- 
jority in  the  houfe  to  recede  from  it,  and  afford  a  new  triumph  to 
the  commons. 

This  fluctuation  of  fentiments,  apparent  from  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals and  of  parties,  excited  great  complaints  of  corruption,  and  con- 
,  vinced  both  houfes,  that  fome  meafures  were  neceflary  to  maintain  the 
purity  and  reputation  of  parliament a'.  A  bill  for  this  purpofe  having 
patTed  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  been  thrown  out  only  by  two 
votes  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  oppofition  was  again  encouraged  to  in- 
troduce another  to  the  fame  effedt  in  the  upper  houfe  *\     The  fub- 


'?  Ralph,  vol.  11.  p.  397.  Burnet  and  all 
the  whin:  hiftorians  have  added  their  teftimony, 
in  behalf  of  Ruflel,  to  that  of  the  commons ; 
and  the  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals 
has  adopted  their  views,    vol.  ii.  p.  367.  375. 

From  the  papers  produced  in  that  inquiry  it 
appears,  that  though  a  defcent  upon  the  coaft 
of  France,  as  planned  by  the  miniftry,  was  at- 
tended with  difficulties  of  which  they  were  not 
aware ;  and  that,  in  fome  inftances,  their  in- 
ftruclions  to  the  commanders  were  long  delay- 
ed, and  after  all  were  not  perfpicuous ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand*  Ruflel,  and  the  commanders 


under  him,  were  exceedingly  difpofed  to  ex- 
aggerate the  difficulties  of  the  expedition,  and 
die  errojj  of  the  miniftry.  They  did  not 
make  the  exertions  which  were  in  their  power, 
and  alleged  the  moft  frivolous  excufes  in 
their  vindication.  From  late  difcoveries  there 
is  too  much  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  conduft  of 
Ruflel  at  that  period.  T  See  chap.  xv. 

*°  Journ.  Lords,   16th  Jan. 

41  Burnet. 
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fiance  of  it  was,  that  a  new  parliament  fhould  be  aflembled  every 
three  years,  and  a  feflion  held  every  year.  The  efforts  of  the  court 
could  not  prevent  its  pafling  in  both  houfes  ;  and  the  king,  appre- 
henfive  of  its  reducing  the  power  of  the  crown,  was  forced  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  unpopular  method  of  fupprefling  it  by  his  negative. 
This  feflion  of  parliament  was  concluded  on  the  fourteenth  of  March. 

Admiral  Ruflel  was  difmifled  from  his  majefty's  fervice  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  January,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  given  to 
admirals  Killigrew,  fir  Ralph  Delaval,  and  fir  Cloudefley  Shovel.  Sir 
John  Lowthcr,  HeYiry  Prieftman,  lord  vifcount  Falkland,  fir  Robert 
Rich,  fir  Ralph  Delaval,  were  appointed  lords  commiflioners  of  the 
admiralty.  Although  this  choice  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  diredted 
by  lord  Nottingham,  yet  a  greater  intereft  was  thrown  into  the  fcale 
of  the  whigs,  by  putting  the  great  feal  into  the  hands  of  fir  John 
Sommers,  and  appointing  fir  John  Trencherd  fccretary  of  ftate.  As 
fome  compenfation  to  Ruflel,  as  well  as  to  avert  the  refentment  of 
his  friends,  he  was  appointed  treafurer  of  the  houfehold. 

The  confederate  armies  were  chiefly  employed  in  a  defenfive  war 
during  the  campaign  of  1693.  ^n  t^ie  Netherlands,  Charleroy  and 
Huy  were  takea  by  Louxembourg.  In  the  Palatinate,  Heidelberg, 
Spire,  Manheim,  and  Frankendale  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
army  under  the  marquis  de  Lorges.  The  marfhal  Louxembourg 
attacked  the  allies  commanded  by  king  William  in  their  camp  near 
Landen.  The  advantage  of  the  ground,  over-rated  by  the  latter, 
induced  him  to  decline  the  advice  of  his  generals,  to  retreat.  His 
army,  though  compelled  to  give  way  to  fuperior  numbers,  made  a 
brave  refiftance,  and  difappointed  the  enemy  of  the  fruits  expedted 
from  their  victory.  The  confederates  loft  feven  thoufand  men,  and 
count  Solmes,  an  experienced  general.  In  Piedmont,  the  allies,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  were  defeated  by  the  French,  under 
the  marfhal  de  Catinat.  Marfhal  de  Noailles  took  pofleffion  of  Rofes, 
a  feaport  town  in  Catalonia.     The  fuccefs  of  the  French  fleet,  as  it 

was 
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was  the  lefs  expe£ted,  was  the  more  mortifying  to  England^     The    c  **  A  P. 

French  had  not  only  refitted  their  fhips,  but  made  a  confiderable  ad-    u  ■-«—  ^ 

dition  to  their  navy,  by  arming  the  largeft  merchantmen.     The  lofs 

of  trading  veflels  to  England   Exceeded  that   of  any  former  year : 

eighty  of  them,  amounting  to  one  million  fterling,  were  taken  and 

deftroyed,  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent's,  by  the  Toulon  fquadron.     Two 

Dutch  fhips  of  war  and  one  Englifli,  belonging  to  the  united  fleets 

under  admiral  Rook,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Four  of  the 

largeft  Smyrna  fhips,  and   one  Dutch  man  of  war,  were 'burned  or 

funk  at  Gibraltar ;  and  feveral  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips  deftroyed  by 

the  French  fleet  at  Malaga.     Saint  Maloes  was  bombarded  by  captain 

Bembow,  which  wras  the  occafion  of  alarm  and  terror,  rather  than 

of  any  material  injury  to  the  enemy.     To  conclude  the  difafters  of 

this  campaign,  fir  Francis  Wheeler,  who  had  been  fent  out,  early  in  the 

feafon,  with  a  fquadron  againft  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 

was  repulfed  in  feveral  attacks,  and  many  of  his  men  perifhed  by 

"ficknefs,  as  well  as  by  the  fword  *\ 

Such  accumulated  lofles  could  not  fail  to  difpirit  the  nation.  In 
former  campaigns  fome  ingredients  of  profperity  had  been  inter- 
mingled with  misfortunes,  and  contributed  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
appointments, and  fuftain  the  fainting  hopes,  of  the  people  j  but 
now,  every  element,  and  every  region  exhibited  calamity  and  dis- 
grace. 

When  the  king  returned  to  England,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  make   28th  Oft. 
a  partial  change  in  adminiftration,  in  order  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  changes  in 
t>ppofition,  whetted  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  affairs.     Admiral  RufTel,  tion.im  "*" 
whofe  caufe  the  whigs  had  efpoufed,  was  again  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  difmifled  from 
his  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  *\  Tl  " 

*3  Life  of  William,  vol.  ii.      Hiftoire  de    the  direction  and  influence  of  James.  "  James,* ' 

France.     Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  ii.*  fays  he,  "  requefted  admiral  Ruflcl,  who  had 

*+  The  reftoration  of  Ruflel  to  the  command    ««  continued  his  communications  with  the  court 

of  the  fleet,  is  imputed  by  Mr.  Macpherfoa  to    «•  of  St,  Germaias,  to  endeavour  to  procure 

"  the 
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1693-4. 
Meeting  of 
the  fifth  fcf- 
fion  of  the 
fecond  par- 
liament. 


The  king  met  his  parliament  on  the  feventh  of  November.  He 
regretted  their  lofles  by  land  and  by  fea :  the  former  he  imputed  to 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  enemy;  the  latter  he  ftyled  mifcarriages, 
and  promifed  his  endeavours  to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  punifh- 
ment.  He  urged  the  neceffity  of  increafing  the  land  and  naval  force, 
which  muft  require  a  liberal  fupply. 


"  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  defircd  him 
"  to  fupprefs  his  refentxnent  for  his  late  dif- 
"  grace.  He  intrcatcd  him  to  command  his 
"  temper,  to  regulate  his  condud  with  pru- 
"  dence  andreferve,and  to  raife  no  enemies  that 
"  might  obftruct  his  djfigns.  The  intrigues 
"  of  James  prevailed.  William-  evidently  fell 
"  into  the  fnare.  The  adherents  of  the  late 
"  king  infinuatcJ,  that  to  re  ft  ore  RuiFel  to  the 
"  fleet,  was  to  foothe  the  nation  for  the  mifcar- 
S€  riages  at  fea.  He  was  accordingly  placed  in 
t(  his  former  office  6th  November."  Mac- 
phcrfon, vol.  U.  chap.  i.  1693.  This  account 
of  Mr.  Macphcrfon  is  founded  upon  a  paper, 
entitled,  Inftructions  to  the  Countcfs  of  Shrews- 
bury, to  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  &c  &c.  dated 
1 6th  October  1693,  in  which  are  the  following 
words :  "  It  is  his  majefty's  pleafure,  that  you 
"  let  admiral  Ruflel  know,  that  his  majefly  de- 
"  fires  him  to  get  the  command  of  the  fleet 
€t  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  >&c."  Mac- 
pherfon's  State  Papers,   ill  October  1693. 

A  few  remarks  on  this  fubject  will  juitify  an 
obfervation  that  has  already  occurred,  namely, 
how  ready  authors  are  to  over-rate  the  import- 
ance of  facts  which  they  have  been  fo  fortunate 
as  to  difcover,  and  to  ftrctch  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  them. 

It  may  be  difputed,  whether  James  and  his 
friends  could  have  more  reafon  to  rely  upon 
Ruflel's  fcrvices,  than  thofe  of  the  principal 
admirals  in  commiflion  laft  feafon.  Two  of 
them  were  certainly  in  his  intereft,  and  there- 
fore he  could  have  no  reafon  for  wifhing  Ruf- 
fel  to  be  employed,  in  preference  to  them.  It 
is  evident  that  James's  friends  entertained 
great  fufpicions  of  Ruffe!.  See  chap.  xv.  Nay, 
the  refclution  which  Ruflel  himfelf  avowed 


while  intriguing  with  James,  that  if  he  met 
the  French  fleet  he  muft  fight  them;  and  the 
fatal  experience  James  had  acquired  of  Ruf- 
fel's  adherence  to  this  refolution  when  he  de- 
feated the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  muft  have 
rendered  the  confluence  of  Ruflel's  being  em- 
ployed extremely  doubtful,  and  indeed,  moft 
probably,  adverfe  to  the  intereft  of  James. 

Were  not  the  former  fuccefs  of  Ruflel,  his 
popularity,  and  the  offence  occafioned  by  hii 
difmiflion,  fufiicient  reafons  for  determining 
William  to  recal  him  to  his  fervice,  inde- 
pendently of  any  direct  and  treacherous  influ- 
ence employed  by  the  friends  of  James  for 
that  purpofe  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  for  the 
aflcrtion  of  Mr.  Macphcrfon,  "  that  the  ad- 
"  hercnts  of  the  late  king  infinuated,  that  to 
"  rcilore  Ruflel  to  the  command  of  the  fleet 
"  was  to  foothe  the  nation  for  the  mifcarriages 
"  at  fea  ?"  Do  any  of  the  cotemporary  hifto- 
rians  authorife  this  aflertion,  or  afcribc  Wik 
Ham's  replacing  Ruflel  to  the  advice  of  any 
perfon  whatever  ?  The  authenticity  of  the  in- 
flructions  to  the  counters  of  Shrcwfbury  is  not 
called  in  queilion ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that 
thefe  were  the  caufe  of  Ru Mel's  being  em- 
ployed. The  co-exiitencecf  events  is  no  evi- 
dence of  caufality,  or  reciprocal  influence.  It 
is  fubmkted  to  the  deciiion  of  the  impartial 
reader,  whether  the  great  probability  of  Ruf- 
feFs  being  again  employed,  for  the  reafons 
already  mentioned,  might  not  be  the  occafion 
of  James's  anticipating  the  requeft  of  Ruflel, 
if  he  was  engaged  in  correfpondence  with  him ; 
and  of  alluring  him  to  his  fervice,  by  giving 
him  his  fanction,  or  rather  his  advice  for  doing 
a  thine,  which  he  was  of  himfelf  very  much 
difpofed  to  do. 

The 


V- 
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'    The  commons,  after  an  unanimous  refolution  to  grant  a  fupply,  C  H"  A  P.* 
and  to  fupport  the  government,  apparently  entered  with  great  ear-*   \~~-*-l^r 
neftnefs  upon  an  inquiry  concerning  the  mifcarriage  of  the  fleet,  inquiry  wto 
They  examined  the  petitions  of  the  Turkey  company  to  the  ad  mi-  ri4™lf"fca 
ralry  for  convoys,  and  copies  of  the  inftru&ions  and  orders  fent  to  the 
commanders  of  thefe  convoys,  and  the  commanders  themfelves ;  and 
they  at  length  refolved,   that  there  had  been  mifmanagement,  but 
virtually  acquitted  the  admirals,  by  putting  a  negative  upon  a  motion 
to  cenfure  them*5.     The  lords  proceeded  a  ftep  farther  in  favour  of 
the  admirals,  refolving  that  they  had  done  well  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders  *6.     In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  upon  this  fubjeft,  there 
appeared  a  great  pronenefs  to  render  it  fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of 
party;  the  whigs  evidently  wifliing  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon      --"•■'' ,\   T 
lord  Nottingham,  and  the  tories  upon  Mr.  Trenchard.     The  court,      ..    j;  ;  ; 
diffatisfied  with  this  partiality,  became  more  referved  in  giving  the 
information  called  for  by  the  lords.    They  thcoifelves  began  Jo  grow, 
weary  of  the  bufinefs,  and  itTwas  at.lajfc  fuffered  to  drop,,  without 
yielding  either  to  the.  nation  pt  the  court  .that  fatisf^ic^ -whisk 
they  expe&ed,  from  the  earneftnefs  of  both  houfes  in  beginning  an 
inquiry  *\ 

If  the  commons  had  been  inclined  to  he  troublefome  to.  the  court,  Corruption 
they  would  have  found  ampte  materials  in  the  reports,  of  the  .CQmmif-  difcovcrcd' 
fioners  of  accounts.     From  them  it  appeared,  that:  above  , a.  million 
fterling  of  arrears  of,  wages  wa$  due  to  the  failors;  while  lord  Falk- 
land, one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  obtained  for  him- 

*5  Journ.  Commons,  17th  November,  6th  that  the  admirals  had  been  negligent  in  not  en- 
December,  1693.  .  deavouring  themfelves  to  obtain  intelligence 
*■■»  Journ.  Lords,  10th  January,  1694.  concerning  that  event;  that  after  they  had  un- 
*7  Upon  a  full  and  candid  examination  of  all  cxpecledly  met  the  French  fleet,  they  had  acted 
the  facls  relating  to  this  bufinefs,  it  appears,  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  and  had  done  all 
that  there  had  been  either  negligence  or  trea-  that  could  be  done  to  fave  the  tranfports. 
chery  in  the  admiralty,  who  did  not  communi-  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  470-1.  Lives  of  the  Ad- 
catc  to  the  commanders  the  intelligence  they  mirals,  vol.  ii.  p>  392. 
bad  received  of  the  failing  of  the  Brett  fleet ; 
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Lord  Falk- 
land fent  to 
the  Tower. 


P  ytv  P#  ^  a  Brant  °f  tw0  thoufand  pounds,  out  of  money  levied  for  the 
ufe  of  the  navy.     Large  fums  had  been  expended  for  fecret  fervices: 
penfions  had  been  granted  to  many,  to  accommodate  the  king's  poll* 
tical  arrangements.     It  was  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  obferve,  that 
admiral  Ruffel  had  received  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  his  fervices,  at 
a  period  when  the  merit  of  them  had  been  called  in  queftion,  and 
when  it  was  believed  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  royal  difpleafure* 
Confiderable  fums  had  alfo  been  ifiued,  to  afiift  candidates  in  the  in* 
tereft  of  the  court,  in  defraying  the  expence  of  their  ele&iong  *\ 
Thefe  discoveries  gave  occafion  to  debates,  in  which  the  conduit  of 
individuals  was  feverely  cenfured ;  but  the  a&ual  iafli&ion  of  punifh- 
nent  was  confined  to  lord  Falkland ;  who*  after  being  reprimanded 
by  the  houfe,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  having  been  guilty 
of  a  mifdemeanour  and  breach  of  truft  **•     But  neither  the  difco- 
vcry  of  internal  corruption,  nor  the  recent  experience  of  public  mif- 
fortunes,  had  any  effeft  in  reftraining  the  liberality  of  the  commons* 
or  d&ousaging  their  compliance  with  the  court.     In  conformity  to 
the  king's  define,  fix  regiments  of  horfe,  four  of  dragoons,  and  fif- 
teen of  foot,  were  added  to  the  army.    The  whole  of  the  fupplies 
granted  by  this  feffion  amounted  to  five  millions  four  hundred  and 
forty^feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds.      A  fum 
of  fuch  extent  was  the  moft  fubftantial  evidence  of  the  good  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  commons  towards  the  court;  nor  was  this  drfpofition  left 
eonfpicuons  by  what  they  did,  than  by  what  they  avoided  to  do. 
Though  the  complaints  from  Ireland  referred  to  ftriking  examples  of 
the  mifapplication  of  the  forfeitures,  and  of  abufes  committed  by  the 
agents  of  miniftry  there,  yet  every  motion  to  inquire  into  them,  or 
to  redrefs  them,  was  over-ruled  *°.     No  objection  was  made  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  which,  it  was  believed  by  many*  might  at 


Liberal  fup- 
plies granted. 


*•  Journ.  Commons,  November,  December, 
paffira*    Grey's  Debates*  voL  x* 


*9  Jourh.Com.  9th,  16th,  19th  Feb.  1694. 
*>  Ibid.  December  and  January,  paffim. 
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that  jferiod  have  been  brought  to  a  conclufion,  upon  terihs  honour-  c  *J  *  p* 
able  and  advantageous  to  England 3I.  i    — „--^ 

A  ftiort  interruption  to  the  good  underftanding  which  fubfifted  The  £fng're- 
between  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  commons,   was  occafioned  by  fe^"^^ 
the  refolutions  adopted  by  them,  after  he  had  a  fecond  time  refufed  bUI- 
his  affent  to  a  place  bill,  prefented  with  fome  money  bills,  which 
were  extraordinary  expreffions  of  their  bounty.     A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confider  the  (late  of  the  nation;  and  they  addrefled  the 
king,  expreffing  their  grief  for  his  having  prevented  a  bill  necef- 
fary  to  the  vindication  of  their  honour:  but  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  addrefs  him  again  upon  the  lame  fubjed,  it  paffed  in  the 
negative,  by  no  lefs  a  majority  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-niue 
againft  eighty-eight  s\ 

The  moderation  and  good  temper  difplayed  by  the  commons  in 
the  courfe  of  this  feffion,  could  not  be  owing  to  any  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  arguments  of  complaint  againft  adminiftration.  The  mif- 
fbrtunes  of  the  nation  abroad,  the  difcovery  of  corruption  at  home, 
and  the  oppreffions  exercifed  in  Ireland,  afforded  abundant  materials, 
if  parliament  had  been  difpofed  to  ufe  them.  Circumftances,  in 
every  view  fo  favourable  to  oppofltion,  were  however  countera&ed 
by  peculiar  caufes,  which  operated  ftrongly  upon  individuals  and 
parties.  A  concife  detail  of  thefe  circumftances  may  not  be  ua-  ., 
worthy  of  attention,  as  they  difplay  the  chara&er  of  the  times,  and 
exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  expeded,  in  iimilar  fituations,  to 
produce  the  fame  effe&s. 

31  The  tories  in  general  were  believed  to  be  by  famine,  rendered  the  French  king  defirons 

averfe  to  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  yet,  of  peace.   Monthly  Mercury,  December  1693, 

whether  it  was  from  the  dread  of  public  cen-  A  memorial  was  prefented  to  the  court  of  Eng- 

fure,  or  of  the  irretrievable  lofs  of  power,  by  land,  fpedrying  terms,  which  amounted  nearfy 

difobliging  the  king  in  his  favourite  point,  they  to  the  reiteration  of  the  moil  important  places 

acquiefced  in  the  moil  liberal  grants  of  money,  taken  from  the  allies ;  but  there  was  no  men- 

the  augmentation  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  tion  of  acknowledging  the  title  of  William, 

all  other  meaiures  tending  to  Che  prolongation  which  probably  was  the  caufe  of  their  not  be- 

of  the  war.  ing  Hftened  to. 

The  internal  diflrefs  of  France,  occafioned        3X  J ourn.  Commons,  2 7  th  J  an.  lflFeb.  1694. 

3  B  2  i.  The 
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c  ?m^  P*       *•  ^e  interval  between  the  removal  of  one  adminiftration  and 

c  -w--j    the  eftablifhment  of  another,  is  favourable  to  political  tranquillity 

1693-4. 
Caufesofthe    and  the  authority  of  the  court.     The  approach  of  profperity,  or  the 

ofTu  parties  recent  attainment  of  it,  naturally  excite,  in  perfons  of  every  ftation, 
^nAe^?urt  a  flow  of  good  humour,  which  difpofes  them  to  civility  and  kind- 
feflion.  nef8  towards  all  with  whom  they  are  connected,  in  the  intercourfe 

of  converfation  or  bufinefs.  The  fmiles  of  the  court,  turned  to  the 
party  in  oppofition,  are.  confidered  as  a  token  of  future  favour,  and 
invite  fuch  returns  of  complaifance  as  open  a  channel  for  an  entire 
and  a  cordial  reconciliation ;  while  thofe,  who  are  threatened  with 
the  Iofs  of  power,  become  afliduous  in  expreflions  of  refpeCt  and  obe* 
dience  to  the  prince,  as  the  1110ft  probable  means  of  preferving  or 
refuming  their  ftation.  The  court,  the  miniftry,  and  oppofitionj 
were  exaftly  placed  in  the  circumftances  now  defcribed  at  the  open- 
ing, and  during  the  continuance,  of  the  fifth  feflion  of  this  parliament 
The  expectations  of  the  whigs  had  been  indiiftrioufly  cherifhed,  and 
at  laft  their  intereft  was  confiderably  advanced,  by  the  appointment 
of  lord  Somers  to  the  great  feal,  and  of  Trenchard  to  the  office 
of  fecretary  of  ftate.,:  But  ftill  the  refolutions  of  the  court  feemed 
to  be  wavering;  and  lord  Somers  complained,  that,  in  th&:di£" 
tribution  of  law  offices,  he  did  'not  enjoy  that  influence  which  be- 
"  Toriged  to  his  appointment 3J.  The  hopes  of  the  whigs  were  how- 
ever ftiTl  kept  alive,  while  the  tories  were  n6t  immediately  driven 
to  defpair.  '  The  lieutenancy  of  London,  which  had  been  changed 
in  favour  of  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  'was 
gradually  reftored  to-  the  former ;  and  the  afcendency  was  again 
in  their  hands  at  the  opening  of  thisfeffion.  The  removal  of  lord 
Nottingham,  upon  the  eve  of  the  feflion,  feemed  to  confirm  the 
moft  pleafing  expectations  of  the  whigs;  but  the  protracted  va- 
cancy in  that  office  again  excited  fufpenfe,  and  promoted  an  emur 
iation  of  both  parties,  in  fubmiflive  and  compliant  behaviour  to  the 

33  Somjexs'  letter  to  king  William,  Miscellaneous  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

court. 
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court.  The  tories  maintained  a  majority  in.  the  houfe  of  commons; 
but  the  whig  intereft  was  increafing  in  the  adminiftration,  and 
among  the  people.  .  If  the  former  had  obftrii&ed  the  bufinefs  of  the 
nation,  and  thwarted  the  meafures  of  the  court,  it  might  have  pro- 
voked the  king  to  diffolve  the  parliament,  by  which  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  whigs  would  have  been  confirmed. 

2.  The  tories,  at  the  prefent  inte'refting  crifts,  had  not  merely  to 
ftruggle  for  the  retention,  or  the  recovery  of  power ;  but  to  exert  no 
fmall  degree  of  addrefs  and  accommodation  to  circumftances,  in  order 
to  fcreen  the  moft  refpedtable  members  of  their  party  from  legal 
cenfure,  and  public  difgrace.  The  misfortunes,  or  mifcarriages  of  the 
campaign  1692,  had  been,  divided  between  lord  Nottingham  and 
Ruflel,  and  the  people  acquitted  or  condemned,  according  to  their 
perfonaL  or  political  attachments:  but  the  mifcarriages  of  the  laft 
naval  campaign  centered  entirely  in  the.  tories.  Of  the  three  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  two,  jiataely  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  were  in 
their  intereft.  If  the  commanders  werd  acquitted,  the  guilt  reverted 
to  lord  Nottingham,  who  was;  the  head  of  their  party. 

3.  The  correfpondepce  carried  on  at  this  period  between  James 
and  many  perfons  in  1  England  34,i'who:  were  either  candidates  for 
office  or  already  inverted  with  it,  promoted  conceflions  to  the  will  of 
the  court ;  which  could  hot  have  taken  place,  if  confcious  innocence 
had  emboldened  them  to  avow  fuch  principles,  and  purfus  fuch  mea- 
fures, as  they  believed  to  be  agreeable  to  the. intereft  of  the  kingdom* 
None  are  fo  ftudious  to  maintain  the  appearance  and  external  forms 
of  honefty,  as  thofe  who  are  fecretly  convi&ed  of  tranfgreffion.  It 
has  often  been  obferved,  that  thofe  fervants,  who  have  been  afterwards 
detected  in  fecret  fraud  and  breach  of  truft,  had  long  deceived  their 
mafters  by  the  apparent  exa&nefs  of  their  fidelity,  and  the  oftea- 
tatious  difintereftednefs  of  their  conduct,  in  the  difcharge  of  ordi- 
nary and  frivolous  duties.      Treacherous   minifters  will  be  always 

34  S«eChap.XV. 

moft 
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moft  forward  in  profeflions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  prince. 
There  were  few  about  the  court  of  William,  who  were  not  occa- 
I093*4»  fionally  inveigled  by  the  agents  of  James.  Confcious  of  engage- 
ments to  him,  they  muft  have  lived  in  a  perpetual  dread  of  dete&ion, 
which  rendered  them  anxious  to  preferve  fair  appearances ;  and  to 
catch  every  opportunity  of  diverting  the  fufpicion,  and  -obtaining 
the  confidence  of  their  mailer.  This  correfpondence  did  not  dude 
his  penetrating  eye  ;  but,  dexterous  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  political 
chemiftry,  he  extraded  medicine  from  poifon ;  and  made  their  trea- 
chery the  means  of  countera&ing  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  encou- 
raged by  his  rival.  By  generofity,  by  threats,  by  availing  himfelf 
of  the  intelligence  of  confpirators,  he  conftrained  thofe  very  perfons, 
who  were  the  mod  able  and  the  moft  difpofed  to  pull  him  from  his 
throne,  to  become  the  chief  inftruments  of  fecuring  his  pofleffion 
of  it.  If  there  had  been  more  integrity  in  his  minifters,  and  more 
attachment  to  his  perfon,  his  life  and  government  might  have  been 
expofed  to  lefs  hazard ;  but  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  fame  free 
and  uncontrolled  fcope  for  purfuing  his  favourite  meafures,  as  he  did, 
while  thofe  who  ferved  him  were  under  the  perpetual  alarm  of  being 
detected,  and  becoming  either  the  vi&ims  of  his  vengeance,  or  the 
monuments  of  his  mercy. 

4.  There  is  ftrong  reafon  to  conclude,  from  external  appearances 
and  from  the  efieds  produced,  that  not  only  fair  induftry  and  ad* 
drefs,  but  that  indirect  means  were  employed  by  the  court,  to  pro- 
cure the  confent  of  the  leading  members  in  both  houfes,  to  meafures 
which  did  not  accord  either  with  their  private  fentiments,  or  with 
the  views  of  their  party  ".  The  marquis  of  Carmarthen  ftill  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  council,  and  fupported  the  court.  The 
*arl  of  Rochefter,  increafing  in  favour  with  the  queen,  was  not  likely 
to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  her  hufband,  to  which  fhe  was  ever  fub- 
miffive.     The  marquis  of  Halifax,  who  had  entered  almoft  on  every 

"  Burnett  169*. 
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occafion  Into  the  views  of  opposition,   fince  the  commencement  of  c  H  A  P. 
this  parliament,  now  ftood  forth  an  advocate  for  the  neceffity  of  >      >«  '  «/ 
taxes  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  3\     Thefe,  and  many  fimilar 
ctrcutnftances,  created  a  fufpicion  that  expectation  was  fed,  or  pre- 
feiit  intereft  gratified,  in  a  way  not  lefs  effe&ual,  than  by  the  open 
diftribution  of  penfions  and  offices. 

The  king  put  an  end  to  this  feflion  of  parliament}  and,  foon  after,  Preferment* 

in  favour  of 

the  vi&ory  and  triumph  of  the  whigs  were  completed.    Lord  Shrewt-  the  whigs* 
bury  had  already  accepted  the  feals :  the  admiralty  and  treafury  were  **      ** 
changed  in  favour  of  the  fame  intereft :  Mr.  Montague  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     Even  titles  of  honour,  diftributed  with 
a  profufe  hand,  were  afmoft  entirely  confined  to  this  party:  of  five     April. 
dukes  now  created,  four  were  whigs 3?. 

The  king  failed  for  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  May.     The  con-  3d  May. 
federate  fleet  was  early  at  fea,  but  did  not  perform  any  important 
fervice.     The  French  fleet  induftrioufly  avoided  coming  to  an  enr 
gagement.     An  attempt  to  deftroy  the  harbour  of  Breft,  conducted       J™*+ 
by  lord  Berkley  and  general  Talmafh,  proved  unfucceisful,  from  the 
intelligence  of  that  defign  having  been  conveyed  to  James  by  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  3\     The  bombardment  of  Dieppe  and  Havre 
de  Grace  fpread  great  alarm  over  the  adjacent  coaft  of  France ;  but       Nr* 
redounded  little  to  the  honour,  or  advantage  of  the  English  nation. 
The  only  naval  fuccefs  was  the  deftru&ion  of  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen in  Bertram  bay,  by  captain  Pritchard  of  the  Monmouth* 
attended  by  fire-fhips. 

No  important  a&ion  happened  in  Flanders.      The  French  army 
under  the  dauphin,  by  expeditious  marches,  obtained  pofTeffion  of 
fome  advantageous  polls  on  the  Scheld ;    and  prevented  the  allies     Augufk 
from  accomplifhing  their  defign  of  penetrating  into  French  Flan- 
ders. 


*5  Ralph,  vol.ii.  p.  467.  3?  Tincrai,  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

*•  Letter  of  lord  Churchill  to  James,  Macpherfoa's  State  Papers,  1694.. 
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p-  A  detachment  from  the  allied  army,  commanded  by  the  prince 
Tferclaes  de  Tilly,  took  the  town  and  caftle  of  Huyj  and  drove  the 
French  but  of  the  bifliopricfc  of  Liege.  -  ■ " 

In  Catalonia,  the  Marfhal  de  Noailles,  with  a  fiiperior  army,  forced 
the  Spaniards  to  retreat ;  ftormed  and  plundered  the  town  of  Palamos, 
befieged  and  took  Gironne,  Oftelric,  Caftle-folet ;  and  intended  tb 
have  finifhed  his  career  of  victory  with  the  fiege  of  Barcelona ;  but 
was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by  ad- 
miral Ruflel. 

In  Piedmont,  fecret  negotiations,  carried  on  between  the  French 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  rendered  both  armies  ina&ive. 

On  the;  Rhine,  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  failed  in  repeated  attempts 
to  bring  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Lorges,  to 
an  engagement.  He  was  fuccefsfuf  in  getting  pofleflion  of  Wife- 
lock  ;  and,  after  deftroying  fome  of  the  French  magazines,  repaired 
the  Rhine39. 

The  king  arrived  from-  Holland  on  the  9th  of  November  ;  and  the 
parliament  met  on  the  12th.  He  referred  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  cam- 
paign in  expreflions  of  moderation,  fuitable  to  the  true  ftate  of 
events.  The  neceflity  of  large  fuppliea.  was  urged;  and  it  foon 
appeared,  that  the  king  was  determined  to  make  a  very  cfefirable 
conceffion  to  the  nation,  in  order  to  encourage  their -liberality.  An 
adt  for  fhortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  run  through  the  forms 
with  celerity ;  and  almoft  without  any  oppofition  in  either  houfe40. 
The  fupplies  kept  pace  with  the  triennial  aft,  and  exhibited  the  re- 
ciprocal good  will,  which  now  fubfifted  between  the  fovereign  and 
his  parliament.  Near  five  millions  were  cheerfully  granted  for  the 
expences  of  the  war 4I. 

s>  Life  of  William,  vol.  ii.       Hi/loire  de     nued,  if  the  king  pleafed,  till  the  firft  of  No- 
France,   torn.  iii.      Lives    of    the  Admirals*     vember  in  the  following  year.     For  this  reafon 

V°40U™       k  •                A  j  L      t     ,  .„  a  Pr°teft  WaS  entercd  a2ainft  ir  in  the  Journals 

Though  it  was  enadlcd  by  the  bill,  that  of  the  Lords,  but  it  was  figncd  only  by  four 

no  parliament,   after  the  pref.nt,   fhould  be  peers.     Joum."  Lords,  ,8th  Dec.  i6o4 

continued  more  than   three   years;    yet  the  ♦'  Journ.  Commons,  Nov. Dec.  ,604    Tan 

jrefeni  fubfiihng  parliament  might  be  conti-  &c.  1695. 

The 
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The  death  of  the  queen,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  in-   c  **^  i>% 
terrupted  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  was  fincerely  lamented,    *- 


both  on  account  of  her  private  virtues,,  and  the  fhock  which  it  was   Death  c'f  \  . 

likely  to  give  to  the  new  government.     Few  charaders  have  been   HcTdiauac- 
more  extolled  by  friends,  or  more  virulently  traduced  by  enemies,  tcr' 
thai)  that  of  Mary.     Unconnected  with,  and  uninfluenced  by  party, 
.we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  perceive,  that  her  friends  have  founded  their 
encomiums,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  temper  and  qualifications  ho- 
nourable to  the  human  charader  j  while  the  detradion  and  calumny 
of  her  enemies  referred  to  fads  extremely  doubtful,  and  to  circum- 
ftances,  occafioned  by  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  part  (he  was 
called  upon  to  ad.     She  poflefled,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  thofe 
accomplishments  and  graces,  which  conftitute  the  merit  of  her  fex  in 
domeftic  life.     Her  affability,  mildnefs,  and  delicacy,  captivated  the 
affedions  of  her  companions  and  dependants.     Such  dexterity  and 
prudence  in  the  management  of  parties,  fuch  difcretion  and  adivity 
in  the  mod  critical  ftate  of  affairs,  have  rarely  been  found  in  a  per- 
fbn,  fo  little  addided  to  oftentation,  and  fo  averfe  to  interfere  in 
public  bufmefs.     So  devoid  was  fhe  of  ambition,  and  fo  indifferent 
to  perfonal  grandeur,  that  (he  not  only  rcjeded  the  iervices  of  thofe, 
who  were  difpofed  to  prefer  her  right  to  the  crown  before  that  of 
her  hufband,  but  (he  would  not  even  participate  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  while  he  was  in  the  country,  nor  did  fhe  fo  much  as  afpire  at 
the  influence,  to  which  her  ftation  and  merits  entitled  her.     Her  ex- 
emplary devotion,  her  zeal  for  the  proteflant  religion,  her  confeien- 
tious  difpofal  of  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  her  patronage  of  ufeful 
defigns,  and  application  to  good  works,  render  her  memory  precious 
to  the  friends  of  religion  and  virtue.     If,  upon  particular  occafions, 
natural  affedion  feemed  to  be  languid,  or  fufpended;  if  fhe  appeared 
harfh  and  undutiful,  by  confenting  to  the  dethronement  of  her  father, 
or  by  efpoufing,  with  apparent  animofity,  the  quarrel  of  her  hufband 
with  her  fitter,  her  condud  in  fuch  inftances  may  be  fairly  afcribed, 

3  C  '        not 
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c   vi £  P'  not  on'y  t0  a  refpe&  f°r  ^er  duty  as  a  wife,  but  to  the  Angularly 

v- — '    critical  fituation  of  him,  to  whom  (he  flood  in  that  relation.     No- 

1694, 

thing  lefs  than  the  moft  cordial  and  unequivocal  approbation  of  the 

condud  of  her  hufband,  could  have  obtained,  or  preferved  to  him,  that 
authority,  which  he  derived  from  his  relation  to  her.     Whatever 
painful  emotions  fhe  might  feel,  from  the  difgrace  of  her  father,  or 
from  coming  to  a  breach  with  her  filler,  yet  prudence  required  the 
concealment  of  them,  to  fecure  the  reputation  and  fafety  of  that  per- 
fon,  who  was  the  deareft  objedt  of  her  affedion,  and  the  profperitr 
of  that  caufe,  which,  from  the  pure  influence  of  principle,  fhe  was 
zealous  to  promote. 
The  hopes  of        The  death  of  the  queen  gave  a  new  fpring  to  the  hopes  of  James 
\amcTex-°    and  his  friends4*.       Her   popularity,    and    her  prudence    in    do- 
cked, meftic  life,  and  in  the  exercife  of  government,  had  hitherto  divided 
the  aflfe&ions  of  many,  whofe   principles  were   favourable   to  the 
lineal  fucceflion,  and  difcouraged  the  exertions  of  her  father's  ad- 
herents.    The  members  of  the  prelent  parliament,  deeply  involved 
in  the  fuppofed  crime  of  William's  ufurpation,  by  the  meafures  they 
had  taken  to  eftablifli  it,  and  by  the  offices  and  emoluments  which 
they  derived  from  his  authority,  were  induced,  by  every  confider- 
ation  of  fafety  and  intereft,  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  friends 
of  James,  and  exercife  their  public  and  private  influence,  to  defeat 
every  plan  for  reftoring   him.     But  it  was  naturally  expe&ed,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Mary,  a  great  proportion  of  the  influence,  which 
had  nitherto  fupported  her  hufband,   would  revert  to  her  father. 
Under  this  impreflion,  the  approach  of  a  new  ele&ion  was  deemed 
an  event  Angularly  favourable  to  his  intereft;  and  it  was  believed, 
that  reprefentatives  would  be  returned,  unconne&ed  with  the  prefent 
government,  and  free  from  all  ties  to  give  it  any  fupport.     The  tri- 
ennial bill,  however,  as  we  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  fliew,  con- 

41  Life  of  James,  i6pj. 

tributed, 
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• 

iributed,  with  other  caufes,  to  produce  effe&s,  the  reverfe  of  thofe,    c  HA  p. 
which  feemed  fo  probable  in  fpeculation.  u--v--»j 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  made,  in  the  courfe  of  this  feflion,  inquiry  into 
to  caft  an  odium  upon  the  king  and  miniftry,  by  bringing  under  the  li0CnPof  the 
infpe&ion  of  parliament  a  profecution,  carried  on  the  preceding  fum-  f^^j^111 
mer,  at  the  inftance  of  government,  againft  feveral  gentlemen  of  fleeted  of  a 

•  confpiracy 

Lancafhire,  for  receiving  commiffions  from  James,  and  making  pre-  againft  go- 
parations  for  an  infurre&ion  in  his  favour.  The  profecution  had 
failed  for  want  of  evidence  of  the  charges,  and  one  of  the  informers 
had  declared,  under  the  folemn  profellions  of  repentance,  that  the 
whole  was  a  malicious  plot,  which  they  were  encouraged  to  invent 
by  the  felicitations  and  rewards  of  government.  The  trials  were 
difcontinued,  and  unfavourable  impreflions  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nifters  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  To  render  their  triumph 
more  public,  and  more  difgraceful  to  government,  the  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  profecuted,  now  brought  their  complaint  into  par- 
liament, under  the  aufpices  of  oppofition.  They  were  difap- 
pointed  of  fuccefs ;  for,  after  the  examination  of  evidence,  and 
of  various  papers  relative  to  the  fubje&,  both  houfes  agreed,  that 
there  had  been  fufficient  ground  for  inftituting  the  profecutions, 
though  they  had  not  terminated  in  the  conviction  of  the  perfons 
fufpefted  43. 

«*  In  political  hiftory  events  often  occur,  ter  of  TaJFe,  who  fir  ft  joined  in  the  informa- 
fo  myfteriotrs  and  perplexing,  as  to  cxercife  in-  tion,  and  afterwards  retracted,  not  without 
genuity  in  balancing  the  weight  of  evidence,  fufpicion  of  his  being  difappointcd  of  the  re- 
in order  to  fix  an  opinion  concerning  any  mat-  wards  he  expected,  or  bribed  by  the  friends 
ter  in  difpute.  The  Lancafhire  plot  was  of  of  the  Lancafhire  gentlemen,  ftill  left  many  in 
this  kind,  and  divided,  not  only,  the  fenti-  doubt  with  refpect  to  the  innocence  of  the 
ments  of  the  nation,  but  of  men  of  the  fame  latter,  notwith Handing  the  deficiency  of  proof, 
political  principles.  Moll  of  the  friends  of  fo  the  coincidence  of  the  fuppofed  crimes,  with 
William,  notwithftanding  the  ifTue  of  the  trials,  the  actual  intrigues  of  the  agents  of  James,  in 
gave  credit  to  the  exiftence  of  the  plot.  The  England,  and  with  the  tcnour  of  the  correfpond- 
partifans  of  James,  many  who  flood  neutral  to  ence  held  with  his  friends  there  at  that  period, 
any  party,  and  even  fomc  of  the  friends  of  Wil-  will  now  remove  every  doubt  concerning  its 
liam,  diibwlicved  it.     As  the  infamous  charac-  reality. 

3  G  2  Some 
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Some  remarkable  difcoveries,  in  the  courfe  of  this  feffion,  made  it 
evident,  that  the  jealoufy  of  the  nation  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
corruption,  corruption  in  parliament,  was  but  too  well  founded,  and  increafed 
their  impatience  for  its  diflblution.  The  unexpected  and  fudden  , 
conclufion  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  of  the 
London  orphans,  which  had  been -depending  during  fucceflive  fe& 
fions,  awakened  the  fufpicion  of  corrupt  influence.  From  an  infpec- 
tion  of  the  books  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  the  examination 
of  witnefles,  it  appeared,  that  great  fums  of  money  had  been  paid  to 
members  of  parliament,  and  perfons  of  intereft  at  court,  for  obtain- 
ing the  renewal  of  their  charter :  and  that  particularly  five  thoufand 
pounds  had  been  left  with  a  iervant  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  upon 
ftrong  circumftances  of  fufpicion,  that  it  had  been  done  with  his  con- 
fent,  or  accepted  by  him.  The  commons  drew  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment againft  the  duke ;  but  were  prevented  from  proceeding  in 
them,  by  the  diflblution  of  parliament. 

The  fame  laudable  fpirit  of  inveftigation  brought  to  light  another 
example  of  corruption,  which,  as  it  was  attended  with  clearer  evi- 
dence, reflected  at  the  fame  time  more  immediately  upon  the  houfe 
of  commons.  The  fettlement  of  the  debt,  due  to  the  orphans  by  the 
city  of  London,  which  had  been  folicited  in  vain  during  feveral  fef- 
fions,  was  at  length  obtained.  The  credit  of  parliament  for  inte- 
grity and  juftice  mull  have  been  funk  to  a  low  ebb,  when  fufpicion 
went  abroad,  that  this  had  not  been  accomplifhed  without  nefarious 
influence.  The  fufpicion  was  but  too  well  founded,  for  fuflicient 
evidence  was  produced,  that  fir  John  Trevor,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  had  received  a  bribe  of  a  thoufand  guineas,  for 
the  fervice  he  had  done  in  this  affair  4\  For  this  offence  he  was 
juftly  expelled  the  houfe. 

This 

44  Journ.Com.  1 2th,  13th,  14th,  16th  March,  large  funds,  which  had  been  bequeathed  for 
State  Traces,  T.  W.  The  perfons  in  the  go-  the  maintenance  of  orphan  children.  Tt  is  af- 
vernment  of  the  city  of  London  had  fpent  vary     ferted,  that  thefe  funds  were  infanioufly  ftjuan- 

dercd 
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This  feffion  of  parliament  ended  by  prorogation  on  the  third  of  c  HA  ?• 

Al  V  • 

May ;  and  the  king,  after  having  vefted  the  regency  in  the  hands  of   * — -— — ^ 
commiflioners,  departed  to  Holland.  prorogued. 

dered  in  extravagant  entertainments,  and  re-  fettle  a  fund  for  the  raifing  money  to  pay  the 

joicings   in   the   city,    on   the  reftoration   of  annual  intcreil,  at  four  per  cent,  for  the  whole 

Charles  II.     Cocke's  Detection.     By  the  act  debt, 
now  obtained,  the  lord  mayor  was  enabled  to 
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CHAP.      XV. 

Obfervations  upon  political  Revolutions  in  general.— Peculiar  Dangers  which 
threatened  the  Revolution  in  England. — Correspondence  with  tie  Court  of 
Saint  Germains. — Evidence  of  it. — Reajons  for  Caution  in  drawing  Conclu- 
ficns  with  refpett  to  the  Guilt  of  Individuals  engaged  in  that  Correfpondence. 
— Their  different  Motives  and  Intentions. — Doubts  of  the  Sincerity  *f  bis 
Correspondents y  exprejfed  by  James  and  bis  Agents. — Strong  Reafons  for 
fufpe Sling  thatfome  of  them  were  not  fincere. — Concluftons  from  the  whole  • 
—Caufes  of  preventing  the  extreme  Dangers'  impending  over  the  Government 
of  England.— Baekwardnefs  of  Lewis  in  afpfiing  James. — Divifton  of  Senti- 
ment among  bis  Friends. — Increajing  Reputation  of  William — and  Contempt 
for  the  CharaEler  of  his  Rival. — Various  Events  which  contributed  unex- 
pectedly to  Jlrengthen  the  new  Government. 

CHAP.   T^  EVOLUTIONS  in  ftates  and  kingdoms  exhibit  both  the 

% •-!— i     1\  moft  pleafing,  and  the  moft  difgufting  portraits,  of  human  cha- 

upon  political  rader.  When  artificial  fubordination,  eflential  to  regular  govern- 
ccnvA0™ "  mcnt>  ls  fufpended,  genius  and  abilities  are  called  forth  to  a  fair 
competition  for  the  prize  of  honour;  and  afcend  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  improvement,  and  fplendour.  The  hiftory  of  every  country, 
in  this  fituation,  abounds  with  examples  of  eloquence,  courage,  inte- 
grity, and  patriotifnv.  But  the  fame  caufes  alfo  operate,  in  the  fame 
fituation,  to  increafe  corruption  and  crimes.  Every  example  of 
change,  by  weakening  the  authority  of  government,  removes  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  reftraints  upon  the  unruly  pafllons  of  men ;  and, 
by  prefenting  new  temptations  and  covers  to  ambition  and  avarice, 
condu&s  their  votaries  to  the  moft  confummate  depravity. 

The  fudden  elevation  of  individuals,  from  the  moft  obfcure  fta- 
tion,  to  power  and  profperity,  excites  the  envy  and  emulation  of  thofe 

who 
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who  flood  originally,  and  (till  remain,  upon  the  fame  level.  It  is  only  c  Hx^  p* 
by  the  continuance  of  anarchy,  that  fuch  perfons  can  hope  to  gratify  ^-^v^*^ 
thefe  paflions,  and  to  raife  their  own  importance  j  and  hence,  an  in- 
terval of  confufion  and  violence  ufually  takes  place,  between  the 
downfal  of  the  ancient,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  government. 
Many,  who  begin  oppofition  to  eftablifhed  government  from  the 
pureft  principles  of  patriotifm  and  virtue,  afterwards  come  to  dread 
excefs  of  innovation ;  and  to  difcover  fuch  felfiflmefs  and  treachery 
in  their  aflbciates,  that  they  grow  weary  of  the  ftruggle,  and  are 
tempted  to  rcfign  more  liberal  plans,  for  fecuring  perfonal  fafety, 
and  the  intereft  of  their  families. 

The  difappointment  of  the  multitude,  who  had  been  encouraged 
by  their  leaders,  to  expedl  a  total  exemption  from  inconvenience,  or 
a  perfection  in  executive  government  inconfiftent  with  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  render  them  at  laft  cold  and  indifferent  about 
fupporting  thofe  meafures,  which  were  firft  promoted  by  their  zeal 
and  a&ivity.  When  the  fermentation,  excited  by  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion,  has  fubfided,  a  veneration  for  ancient  cuftoms  refumes  its 
influence  over  the  mind,  and  cherifhes  a  general  inclination  in  the 
people,  to  return  to  the  civil  inftitutions  and  hereditary  authority, 
which  have  been  confecrated  by  the  remote  and  uninterrupted  fub- 
miffion  of  their  anceftors.  Hence  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thofe,  who  embark  in  any  plan  for  accomplifhing  a  revo- 
lution in  government,  or  of  maintaining  fuch  a  revolution,  after  it 
has  been  accomplifhed. 

With  thefe  general  caufes  peculiar  circumftances  concurred,  to  Peculiar  dan- 
endanger  the  (lability  of  the  new  fettlement  in  England,  and  to  ren-  fhreatencd 
dcr  William's  tenure  of  power  extremely  difficult  and  precarious.  jJj^^V£U" 
A  juft  eftimate  of  thefe  is  neceflary,  to  underftand  the  true  ftate  of  hnd- 
political  affairs,  and  the  characters  of  the  mod  celebrated  perfons,  at 
the  period  of  which  I  treat.     I  have  therefore  referved  the  detail  of 
them  for  a  feparate  department  of  this  work,  in  order  that  I  might 

exhibit 
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exhibit  them  with  more  perfpicuity  and  minutenefs,  than  what 
could  have  been  done  in  detached  views,  and  by  a  ftridt  adherence 
to  chronological  order. 

William's  afpiring  to  royal  dignity,  feemed  inconfiftent  with  the 
terms  of  his  declaration,  and  planted  the  feeds  of  difcontent  in  the 
breads  of  many,  who  had  heartily  concurred  in  foliciting  his  in- 
tcrpofition  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of  the  nation.  The  fettlement 
of  the  crown  upon  his  head,  independent  of  the  right  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  wife,  had  been  long  oppofed  by  one  branch  of  the  le- 
giflature  ;  and  their  confent  to  it  at  laft  was  yielded  with  reluctance, 
and  in  compliance  with  neceflity. 

The  preferment  of  fome,  who  had  been  acceflbry  to  the  mod 
reprehcnfible  meafures  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  difap- 
pointment  of  others,  who  had  been  ufeful  inftruments  in  the  revolu- 
tion, provoked  the  refentment  of  many  of  his  new  fubje&s. 

Where  neither  claims  to  favour,  nor  complaints  of  difappointment 
fubfifted,  motives. of  prudence  might  induce  perfons  of  the  firft  in- 
fluence, to  withhold  their  fupport  from  a  government  furrounded 
with  hoftility  and  danger.  The  conftitution  of  the  king, 'feeble 
and  fickly  ;  his  fatigues  and  dangers,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  field  of 
battle;  the  formidable  preparations  of  France  for  reftoring  James, 
and  the  ftrong  attachment  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  his  fa- 
mily, were  circumftances,  which,  at  a  fair  rate  of  calculation,  de- 
preciated the  condition  of  thofe*  whofe  profperity  or  expe&ations 
depended  upon  the  fafety,  and  continuance  of  the  new  government. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  reign,  events  unavoidably  occurred,  which 
produced  a  great  alteration  in  the  fentiments  and  attachments,  both  of 
individuals  and  parties,  with  refpeft  to  the  new  fettlement ;  and 
which  emboldened  the  refolutions,  and  encouraged  the  confpiracies,  of 
the  difaffedted.  The  early  diffolution  of  the  convention  parliament, 
however  neceflary  that  meafure  might  be,  rankled  in  the  breads  of 
the  whigs ;  and,  for  fome  time,  threw  the  king  into  the  arms  of  a 
6  party, 
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party,  who  fupported  him  from  fluctuating  motives  of  intereft,  or  c  **  A  p' 
from  the  more  laudable  principle  of  refpeft  to  their  religion,  without  any  v—  >■  J 
tieofperfonal  attachment.  The  apparent  violation  of  external  forms  of 
juftice,  and  a  neceflary  feverity,  exercifed  in  the  punifhment  of  fome 
of  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  convi&ed  of  confpiracies,  were  un- 
fairly  compared  with  examples  of  tyrannical  oppreflion  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and,  by  changing  the  objedt  of  indignation,  impaired 
that  fecurity,  which  the  new  government  would  otherwife  have  de- 
rived from  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the  people. 

The  nation  in  general  had  conne&ed  the  idea  of  fettling  the  crown 
upon  William,  with  that  of  humbling  the  power  of  France,  and  they 
had  fondly  promoted  his  elevation,  as  he  appeared  to  be  the  litteft 
inftrument  of  gratifying  their  ambition  or  refentment  \  But  the 
immenfe  burden  of  taxes  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  a  war,  little 
compenfated  by  the  glory  of  vi&ory,  or  the  profpeft  of  future  and 
fubftantial  advantage,  made  the  continuance  of  it  unpopular,  and 
divided  the  fentiments  of  the  prince. and  his  fubjedts.  The  detedfcion 
of  grofs  corruption  and  peculation  in  perfons  veiled  with  the  higheft 
minifterial  offices  weakened  the  reputation  of  government,  and  ren- 
dered the  virtuous  and  independent  part  of  the  nation  lefs  anxious, 
when  they  heard  of  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  threatened.  Upon 
%e  review  of  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  are  lefs  furprifed,  when  wa 
read  of  the  variable  fentiments  and  inconfiftent  condudt,  afcribed  to 
individuals  and  parties,  or  of  the  plots,  the  confpiracies,  and  near 
approaches  to  another  change  of  government,  which  fill  the  period 
immediately  fubfequent  to  the  Revolution, 

The  early  and  uninterrupted  correfpondence  between  the  exiled   Correipond. 

'  .  ence  with  the 

prince  and  many  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  influence  in  England,  court  of  St. 
perfons  who  were  employed  in  the  court  of  William,  as  well  as 

-  ■  The  people  of  England  in  general  en-  laid  in  many  hundred  wagers,  that  king  Wi!- 
tertained  the  mod  fanguine  expectations  of  the  liam  would  be  in  France  before  Chriitmas  1 689. 
fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France :  odds  were    Oldmixon,  vol.  ii. 

3  D  thofe 
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c  **  A  P.  thofe  who  were  in  oppofition  to  it,  is  a  difcovery  lately  opened  to  the 
public ;  and,  in  all  its  circuraftances,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mod  curious  and  interefting  occurrences  in  the  political  annals 
of  any  nation.  While  the  obfeurity,  which  has  hitherto  reded  upon 
this  fubjeCt  notwithftanding  multiplied  chances  of  detection,  excites 
furprife  j  the  number  and  eminence  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  court  of  Saint  Germains;  and  the  contradiction 
it  exhibits,  between  their  true  and  aflumed  characters,  give  rife  to 
fome  of  the  moft  unpleafing,  though,  perhaps,  if  properly  improved, 
not  the  moft  unprofitable  feelings  and  reflections  that  can  occupy 
the  mind. 

No  fooner  was  William  placed  upon  the  throne,  than  James  re- 
ceived the  ftrongeft  aflurances,  not  only  of  the  fteadinefs  and  perfe- 
vering  loyalty  of  thofe  who  never  had  deferted  him,  but  of  the  re- 
pentance and  returning  afFeCtions  of  many  perfons  of  diftinCtion, 
who  had  been  moft  aCtive  in  accomplifhing  the  Revolution.  Indi- 
viduals of  every  party  were  addrefled  by  the  agents  of  James  in 
England,  and  feemed  to  liften,  with  a  favourable  ear,  to  propofals 
for  re-eftablifhing  his  authority.  Stated  meetings  were  held  in  Lon- 
don, to  which  perfons,  whofe  loyalty  to  William  was  not  fufpeCted, 
and  who  were  inverted  with  offices  of  the  higheft  truft,  reforted,  and, 
'in  concert  with  the  known  friends  of  James,  confulted  concerning 
the  moft  effectual  plans  for  promoting  his  intereft. 

Others  gave  a  more  unequivocal  and  dangerous  teft  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  exiled  king,  by  entering  into  epiftolary  correfpond- 
ence  with  him,  and  foliciting  his  inftruCtions  with  refpeCt  to  the 
conduCt  he  wifhed  them  to  obferve,  in  order  to  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity of  confirming  the  fincerity  of  their  profeffions,  by  aCtual 
obedience  to  his  will.  Many  original  letters,  now  publifhed,  place 
beyond  poffibility  of  doubt,  the  duplicity,  felfifhnefs,  and  treachery, 
of  fome  of  thofe  perfons,  who  are  held  forth  by  contemporary  hik 
torians,  as  having  the  ftrongeft  claim  to  the  praife  and  gratitude  of 

their 
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*  their  country,  for  their  fervicea  in  accomplifhing  and  maintaining  c  H  A  p* 

AV  • 

a  revolution  of  government,  fo  important  to  national  liberty  and   «■■'  «      ' 
happinefs  \ 

However  unwilling  we  may  be  to  yield  to  impreflions,  which  Evidence  of 
not  only  tarnifh  charaders  recommended  to  us  by  the  prejudices 
of  education  and  by  patriotic  gratitude,  but  which  bring  difgrace 
upon  human  nature,  yet  there  is  not  the  fhadow  of  reafon  for  fuf- 
peding  the  authenticity  of  the  colledion  of  letters  between  James 
apd  his  correfpondents,  and  the  various  papers  and  memorials  relative 
to  his  affairs,  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  From  evidence 
as  clear  and  fatisfadory  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit,  we  are 
bound  to  receive  thefe  letters,  as  genuine  copies  of  original  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed.  If  the  hypothefisof 
their  having  been  forged,  either  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  could  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  any  candid  enquirer  after  truth  j  if  any  pur- 
pofe  of  fuch  forgery  could  be  affigned;-  yet  there  are  various  conco- 
mitant circumftances,  which,  together  with  ftrong  internal  evidence, 
confirm  their  authenticity,  and  demand  a  due  refped  from  every 
perfon  defirous  to  underftand  the  hiftory  and  tranfadions,  to  which 
they  relate.  Anecdotes,  which  have  defcended  to  the  prefent  times 
through  the  channel  of  tradition,  the  teftimony  of  contemporary  au- 
thors, and  the  light  which  the  contents  of  thefe  letters  throw  upon 
political  events,  myfterious  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence,  all 
confpire  to  confirm  the  accounts  of  the  intrigues,  the  treachery,  and 
the  plots,  which  they  contain,  and  warrant  our  admiflion  of  them, 
with  certain  qualifications,  as  a  legitimate  proof  of  hiftorical  fads. 

Befides  the  evidence  of  attachment  to  James,  derived  from  the 
letters  of  fo  many  perfons,  who  were  in  the  courfe  of  correfponding 
with  him,  his  agents  in  England  traiifmitted  the  names  of  others, 
who  had  repeatedly  given  the  ftrongeft  verbal  aflurances  of  their  wil- 
lingnefs,  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  for  promoting  his  views  of  reco- 

*  Life  of  James,  1692.  Extract  ift.    Macpherfon**  State  Papers,  1692-3-4-5-6. 

3  D  2  vering 
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C  Hxv   ?#  ver*nS  l^e  throne.    Among  thefe  wc  find  the  names,  not  only  of 
A.  ■  ->,-  mj   perfons  of  noble  rank,  and  of  extenfive  property  and  influence,  but 
of  fome,  who  were  intruded  with  refponfible  offices  and  enjoyed 
the  power  and  opportunity  of  carrying  their  treacherous  defigns  into 
execution.     Lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  admirals,  generals,  privy 
counfellors,  are  mentioned  as  ripe  for  revolting  againft  the  prince 
under  whom  they  held  their  commiffions.     Many  of  the  clergy  who 
had  taken  the  oaths,  as  well  as  thofe  who  declined  to  fwear  allegiance 
to  William,  are  reprefented  as  fo  defperately  difaffedted  to  his  perfrn 
and  government,  that  fir  John  Friend,  who  afterwards  fuflfered  for 
treafon,  undertakes  to  bring  a  whole  regiment,  confiding  of  that 
order,  to  fupport  the  title  of  James,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  fet  his  foot 
in  England.     The  army  and  navy  are  defcribed  as  prone  to  revolt; 
the  former  difgufted  by  the  partiality  of  their  new  fovereign  to  fo- 
reigners,   the  latter  juftly  irritated   by  the  irregular  and  deficient 
payment  of  their  wages.      The  molt  opulent  and  populous  cities 
fwell  the  catalogue  of  the  friends  of  James,    and  it  fhould  feemf 
that   nothing  but   his   own   courage   and  exertion  were  neceflary 
to  re-eftablifli  him  in  the  authority  from  which  he  had  fallen s. 

Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  letters  and  memorials,  which 
pafied  between  James  and  his  correfpondents  and  agents  in  Eng- 
land, publiftied   by  Mr.  Macpherfon   in  his  firft  volume  of  State 
Papers. 
Reafons  for         Although  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  fcruple  about  admitting  thefe, 
drawing"con-  agreeably  to  the  aflertion  of  the  publifher,  to  be  fair  copies  of  the 
SS'tSti  original  Otters  and  papers,  the  titles  of  which  they  bear,  yet  very 
guilt  of  indi-    different  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the  meafure  and  force  of 

victuals  en-  *  ' 

gaged  in  that  evidence  they  convey,  either  with  refpedl  to  the  ftate  of  political 
crcc.       "     events,  or  the  chara&ers  of  perfons  concerned  in  them.     If  circum- 

\ 

*  Sir  George  Barclay's  Memorial,  28th  Dec.  pofals  from  the  earls  of  Montgomery,  Ailef. 
1693.  Captain  Williams,  ibid.  Memorial  bury,  Yarmouth,  &c.  Macpherfon's  State 
preftnted  atVerfailles,  4th  January  1694.  Pro-    Papers. 

fiances, 
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fiances,  recently  brought  to  light,  have,  in  any  one  inftance,  cott-  c  *jf  A  *• 
ftrained  us  to  renounce  an  opinion,  to  which  we  formerly  adhered 
with  fondnefs  and  obftinacy,  this  may  be  a  reafon  for  our  being 
more  diffident  with  refpedt  to  other  opinions,   to  which  we  arc 
equally  partial ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  utterly  re- 
iigning  them,  till  we  have  fcrupuloufly  examined  every  argument, 
which  tends  either  to  fupport  or  confute  their  authority.     Few  per- 
fons,  however,  are  fo  guarded,  as  to  reftrid  the  influence  of  ana- 
logical reafoning  within  its  proper  limits,  and  to  make  a  diftin&ion 
in  judging  of  cafes,  where  the  fame  external  appearances  prefent 
themfelves   to   the  eye,   though  the  intrinfic  circumftances  would 
often  be  found,  upon  patient  inveftigation,  to  be  totally  and  ef- 
fentially  different.     A  perfon,  who  has  had  the  riiisfortune  to  de- 
tect the  diflionefty  of  a  feryant  in  whofe  fidelity  he  abfolutely  con- 
fided, is  too  ready  to  harbour  fufpicions  and  mifconftrue  appear- 
ances,   to  the   interruption   of  his  own   tranquillity   and  the  in- 
jury of  others,  who  have  been  invariably  faithful  and,  difinterefted 
in  the  difcharge  of  the  trufts  committed  to  them.     The  palpable  and 
incontrovertible  treachery  of  a  few  individuals,  who  had  been  long 
dignified  with  the  name  of  patriots,  too  readily  difpofes  the  mind  to 
acquiefce,  without  waiting  for  proof,  in  the  groundlefs  calumnies, 
which  have  been  levelled  againft  immaculate  chara&ers.     In  order 
to  form  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  politics,  and  of  th$ 
condudt  of  individuals  and  parties,  we  ought  to  weigh,  with  fcru- 
pulous  exadtnefs,  every  particle  of  evidence  adduced  upon  either  fide 
of  controverted  queftions,  and  carefully  to  difcriminate  between  thofe 
circumftances,  which  eftablifh  a  ample," -pofitive,  and  dirett  proof  j 
and  that  fpecies  of  evidence,  which  arifes  from  the  opinion,  pre- 
judices, and  fanguine  views,  of  perfons  deeply  interefted  in  the  fcenes 
which  they  defcribe,  and  who  muft  have  been  convi&ed  by  their 
own  minds  of  that  guilt,  in  which  they  are  fo  anxious  to  afTociate 
ethers.     A  great  diftin&ion  ought  therefore  to  be  madey  between 

thofe 
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CHAP,  thofe  a&ually  found  in  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Saint  Gcr- 
i  »  \mt  mains,  and  thofe,  who  are  only  mentioned  by  agents  as  favourable 
to  that  intereft,  and  approving  of  plans  communicated  to  them  for 
promoting  it.  There  may  be  various  reafons  for  fufpe&ing  the  fin- 
cerity  of  perfons  of  the  laft  defcription,  in  the  fentiments  and  at- 
tachments they  profeffed,  while  there  can  be  little  or  no  reafon  for 
entertaining  any  doubt,  with  refpedfc  to  the  guilt  of  perfons  of  the 
*  firft  clafs,  who  were  perfonally  engaged  in  correfpondence  with 

James,  and  fpontaneoufly  tendered  their  fervices.  The  agents  of 
James,  defirous  to  fet  off  their  own  merits  to  the  bed  advantage 
and  to  obtain  his  approbation,  were  under  a  ftrong  temptation 
to  defcribe  their  fuccefs  in  the  moft  flattering  ftrains,  A  fincere 
zeal  for  the  intereft  of  their  mafter  would  naturally  render  them 
lefs  fcrupulous  in  adhering  to  truth,  while  they  tranfmitted  to 
him  fuch  accounts  of  his  affairs  as  were  calculated  to  encourage  his 
heart,  naturally  prone  to  defpondency,  and  to  allure  the  aid  of  the 
French  king,  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  plan  for  rsifing  their  de- 
prefled  fortune  \  Had  Lewis  believed  that  the  number. of  James's 
adherents  was  fo  confiderable,  and  their  zeaL  as  ardent,  as  reprefented 
by  his  agents,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  notwithftanding  the  defeat  of 
bis  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  why  he  fhould  have  fo  long  delayed,  and,  after 
all,  with  fo  little  earneftnefs  attempted  a  fecond  invafion  of  England* 
How  could  he  have  turned  his  arms  to  better  account,  than  by  re-* 
ftoring  James  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  transferring  the  re- 
fburces  of  England,  from  the  dHpofal  of  an  irreconcilable  and  power- 
ful enemy,  into  the  hands  of  his  firmeft  friends  ?  Would  not  fuch  a 
meafure,  more  effectually  than  all  his  victories  upon  the  continent, 
have  overturned  that  confederacy,  of  which  William  was  the  life  and 
fpirit ;  and  who,  more  than  all  the  other  members  of  it,  controlled 
and  thwarted  his  ambitious  $lans?  Some  of  the  perfons  in  England, 
who  were  affectionately  attached  to  the  intereft  of  James,  but  who 

4  Mr.  Nofeworth's  Report  1694.    Charneck's  Report  1695.    Ibid. 

.  2  exercifed 
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exercifed  greater  caution  and  deliberation  in  conducting  their  inqui-  CHAP, 
ries  about  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  or  who  had  v--v-^j 
better  opportunity  of* information,  are  far  from  holding  out  fuch  al- 
luring views  of  fuccefs,  or  maintaining  fuch  confidence  in  the  power 
and  multitude  of  his  friends,  as  are  conveyed  by  the  general  drain 
of  the  memorials  and  letters  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  agents  \ 

There  are  alfo  obvious  and  plaufible  reafons  for  calling  in  queftion  the  Their  diffe- 
true  intention  of  many  of  thofe,  who  are  enrolled  among  the  partifans  ana  btcn- 
of  James,  and  even  reprefented  as  taking  a  more  a&ive  part  in  his  tions# 
caufe,  by  admitting  his  agents  into  their  company,  and  occafionally 
confulting  with  them  upon  the  (late  of  his  affairs.    Perfons  of  a  timid 
difpofition,  or  anxioufly  attentive  to  their  private  intereft,  whatever 
their  afFeftions  and  wifhes  might  be,  would  be  extremely  fearful  of 
incurring  his  refentment,  left  he  fhould  again  fill  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  would  be  equally  cautious  of  excluding  themfelves 
from  future  preferment, either  by  openly  difapproving  of,  or  revealing, 
any  fchemes  imparted  to  them  by  his  friends,  in  full  confidence  of 
their  being  faithfully  attached  both  to  his  perfon  and  the  intereft  of 
his  family.     It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  connexion  of 
blood  and  alliance  would  naturally  have  a  confiderable  influence  in 
dire&ing  the  felicitations,  and  raifing  the  hopes,  of  the  family  at  Saint 
Germains.     The  earl  of  Marlborough  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, and  married  to  the  fifter  of  lady  Tyrconnel.     Lord  Midtfleton, 
one  of  James's  fecretaries,  was  uncle-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
The  intimate  connexion  of  thefe,  and  others  in  adminiftration,  with 
perfons  who  adhered  to  James  in  his  exiled  ftate,  would  expofe  them 
to  the  more  frequent  accefs  and  importunity  of  his  agents,  while, 
from  the  motives  already  recited,  we  may  believe  they  would  be  un- 
willing, if  they  could  avoid  it,  to  fall  into  defperate  terms  with  that 
intereft,  which  might,  in  the  courfe  of  chances,  prevail.     From  all 

5  An  anonymous  Letter  from  a  Pcrfon  in  England  to  his  Friend  at  Paris,  17th  Auguft, 
1694.    Mr.  Mac  Adams's  Litters,  ibid. 
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c  **^  p*  thcfe  confutations  it  was  naturally  to  be  expe&ed,  that  individuals, 
who  were  addrefled  by  the  agents  of  James,  would  often  be  repre- 
fcnted  as  confenting  to,  or  participating  of,  meafures,  to  which  they 
were  by  no  means  friendly  in  their  hearts  \ 

While  the  agents  of  James  in  England  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themfelves  of  the  difappointments  and  paffions  of  private 
perfons  and  parties,  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
and  under  the  impreffion  of  refentment,  their  addrefles  were  fome- 
times  entertained  with  fuch  apparent  approbation,  as  encouraged  them 
to  add,  to  the  lift  of  their  friends,  the  names  of  individuals,  who  pro- 
bably foon  repented  of  any  rafh  refolution  they  might  have  formed, 
and  would  not  have  flood  to  it  if  they  had  been  a&ually  put  to  the 
trial.  For  feveral  years  after  the  Revolution,  a  change  of  government 
in  England  was  an  event  at  leaft  as  likely  to  happen,  as  a  change  of 
xniniftry  is  now,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  political  tranquillity.  .  No  won- 
der then,  if  perfons,  who  were  not  fufceptible  of  ftrong  attachments, 
fliould  be  difpofed  to  do  every  thing  for  fecuring  their  own  future 
fafety  and  intereft,  whatever  the  event  might  be.  It  may  be  farther 
obferved,  that  men  of  very  good  intentions  with  refpedt  to  the  public, 
who  were  ftrangers  to  that  fecret  information,  which  was  the  ground 

e  Nothing  can  place  in  a  ftronger  light  the  "  excife ;  and,  if  it  be  not  poffible  to  hinder 

infincerity,or  the  wantof  power,  of  James's  ad-  "him  from  getting  money,  endeavour  to  re~ 

herents,  than  the  inconfiftency  of  their  conduct  "  tard  it,  that  it  may  make  all  his  preparations 

with  their  own  profeflions,  and  with  the  in-  "  for  the  next  campaign  as  late  as  may  be." 

ftrudtions  which  they  received  from  him.  Take,  Inftru&ions  to  the  Church  of  England,  16th 

for  an  example,  the  fifth  feflion  of  thefecond  October,  1693. 

parliament,  which  met  7th  November,  1693.  "  Endeavour  by  all  means  to  embroil  tl& 

During  the  whole  of  this  feflion,  the  commons  "  affairs  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  that  his 

were  obfequious  to  the  inclinations  of  the  court,  "  majefty's  friends  join  heartily  together  to 

and  moft  liberal  in  granting  fupplies;  while  the  "  crofs  his  inclination  and  intereft  in  all  things, 

Inftruclions,  fent  by  James  to  his  friends  at  this  "  and  that  they  be  ready  to  join  with  any 

very  period,  fuppofe  their  intereft  to  have  been  ««  party  which  (hall  appear  againft  him,  &c. 

considerable,  and  require  them  to  exert  them-  "  &c."     Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1693. 

(elves  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  particularly  To  the  fame  purpofe,  a  paper  entitled,  In- 

by  obftruOing  the  fupplies.     "  Try  all  the  ftruftions  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  Lord  Godol- 

"  ways  you  can  to  hinder  the  prince  of  Orange  phin,  and  Churchill* 


*'  from  getting  money,  efpecially  the  general 
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of  public  meafures,  might  often  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  fix  their  wifhes,  c  **  A  p* 
or  what  condudt  they  ought  to  purfue,  as  raoft  effe&ual  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  The  critical  ftate  of  government  fome- 
times  obliged  the  king  to  take  meafures  apparently  contradi&ory  to 
that  patriotic  fyftem,  which  he  profeflfed  to  eftablifh.  Such  perfons 
might  perhaps  think  it  probable,  that,  by  a  new  revolution,  more  li- 
beral conceflion8  might  be  obtained  from  the  crown  in  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  conftitution  farther  improved.  Bufwh^t  we  are 
principally  to  attend  to,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  who  did  not  aft  from 
the  pure  influence  of  principle,  is,  that  their  compliance  with  the 
engagements,  into  which  they  entered  with  James  or  his  agents,  was 
evidently  to  be  guided  by  the  ftream  of  accidents,  and  the  views  they 
entertained  of  his  future  fuccefs.  If  an  opportunity  occurred,  of  ac- 
quiring emolument  and  honour  under  the  prefent  government,  they 
would  not  negledt  it.  This  was  certainly  the  fafe  fide.  Should  go- 
vernment change,  they  might  plead  neceffity,  perhaps  even  con- 
fidence, for  having  been  faithful  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  Under 
thefe  impreffions,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  Ruflfel,  and  others,  ad- 
vanced their  own  fortune  and  reputation,  and  the  glory  and  profpe- 
rity  of  England;  and  contributed,  without  intending  it,  to  the  exclu- 
lion  of  the  prince  and  family,  whom  they  wiflied  to  replace  on  the 
throne. 

Coincident  circumftances  produce  different  degrees  of  belief,  with 
refpedt  to  the  guilt  of  the  perfons,  accufed  of  having  carried  on  fecret 
correfpondence  with  James,  while  they  maintained  the  profeflion  of 
allegiance  to  William,  and  even  held  offices  of  truft  under  hita.  The 
conduit  of  Marlborough,  who  had  formerly  deferted  James,  after 
having  been  loaded  with  favours,  would  naturally  have  prepared  the 
mind  for  giving  more  eafy  credit  to  his  treachery  to  William  j  though 
the  evidence  of  it  had  not  been  fo  accumulated  and  powerful  as  to 
overcome  the  mod  inveterate  fcepticifm.  Admitting  that  Marlborough 
renewed  his  correfpondence  with  James,  with  the  fmcere  purpofe  of 

'  3E  ferving 
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Doubts  of 
the  fmcerity 
of  his  corre- 
fpondents 
cxprefTed  by 
James  and 
his  agents. 


Strong  rea- 
(bns  for  fuf- 
pc&ing  that 


Serving  him,  we  will  not  either  be  furprifed  or  incredulous,  when  we 
read,  in  the  Colle&ion  of  State  Papers  fo  often  referred  to,  a  letter, 
from  the  princefs  Anne  to  her  father,  expreffing  the  deeped  concern 
for  having  deferted  him;  and,  with  the  moft  anxious  folicitude,  im- 
ploring forgivenefs  and  reconciliation  \  The  afcendency  of  Marl- 
borough over  the  mind  of  that  princefs,  the  rupture  which  happened 
about  that  time  between  the  royal  fitters,  and  the  indecent  animofi- 
ties  which  attended  it,  are  ftrong  corroborative  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  fa£t,  though  the  authority,  upon  which  it  is  delivered  to  us,  had 
not  been  fufficient  to  exclude  every  poflibility  of  doubt. 

There  are  alfo  many  circumftances,  which,  if  fairly  and  minutely 
attended  to,  render  it  extremely  doubtful,  whether  other  perfons,  who 
are  named  in  the  lift  of  correfpondents  of  James  and  who  converfed 
with  his  agents  in  England,  were  fincerely  and  fteadily  attached  to 
his  intereft.  James  himfelf,  after  receiving  the  moft  flattering  ac- 
counts concerning  the  affe&ion  and  power  of  his  friends,  exprefies 
diftruftful  apprehenfions,  left  their  profeffions  of  friendftiip  ihould 
be  employed  for  the  infidious  purpofe  of  dete&irig  and  fruftrating 
his  defigns.  He  appears  to  have  been  fufpicious  of  the  fincerity 
of  Ruffel,  notwithftanding  th,e  repeated  and  warm  declarations  of 
attachment,  which  that  commander  made  to  his  agents1.  Colonel 
Sackville,  the  moft  faithful  and  affiduous  of  them,  in  a  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Melfort,  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  words :  "  I  am 
"  not  deceived  in  the  judgment  I  formed  of  Ruffel ;  for  that  man 
44  has  not  aded  fincerely,  and  I  fear  he  will  never  a&  otherwife  V' 
Lord  Marlborough  complains  to  James,  that  Ruffel  had  concealed 
from  him  the  moft  important  intelligence ;  namely,  the  deftination 
of  the  Englifli  fleet  to  burn  Breft,  and  the  time  of  its  failing  l°. 

It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  there  are  very  fpecious  reafons 
for  fufpe&ing,  that  fome  of  thofe  perfons,  who  at  firft  embraced  the 


7  Life  of  James,  1692.  §  Ibid. 

9  Letter  to  Melfort,  3d  May  1694.     Mac- 
pherfonYState  Papers. 


10  Churchill's  Letter  to  King  James,  May 
1694;   ibid, 

opportu- 


cere. 
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opportunity  of  correfponding  with  James  and  affifting  his  counfelsf 
might  continue  that  correfpondence,  after  their  intentions  were 
changed,  perhaps,  for  the  very  purpofe  of  being  ufeful  to  William  ".  were  not  fb- 
The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  lord  Godolphin  were  both  dete&ed  in 
their  correfpondence  with  James ;  and,  if  William  had  been  of  a  dif- 
pofition  refentful  or  fanguinary,  might  have  been  configned  to  the 
laft  difgrace  and  punifhment  human  laws  can  infliS.  With  unpara- 
lelled  generofity,  he  not  only  pardoned,  but  employed  them :  he  not 
only  employed,  but  trufted  them  "•  Suppofe  that  thefe  perfons,  mo- 
numents of  his  mercy,  had  been  dead  to  every  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  generofity,  was  it  poflible,  if  they  had  been  endowed  with  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  prudence,  that  they  could  ever  have  ventured  to 
tread  again  in  the  dark  path  of  treachery  ?  The  eyes  of  William,  they 
muft  have  been  aware,  would  ever  after  be  fixed  upon  them  with  fuf- 
picious  circumfpedion.  He  was  vigilant,  inquifitive,  penetrating. 
At  no  period  was  the  restoration  of  James  an  event  fo  probable  and 
near,  as  to  induce  them  to  incur  any  eminent  hazard  from  the  expect- 
ation of  its  taking  place.  Nay,  fo  entirely  was  Shrewfbury  reftored 
to  the  confidence  of  William,  that  he  was  always  confulted  by  him 
in  the  feafon  of  perplexity  and  diftrefs,  when  affe&ion  principally 
directs  the  choice  of  counfellors.  If  Shrewfbury  and  Godolphin  are 
recorded  among  the  friends  of  James  after  the  event  mentioned,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude,  that  James  and  his  court  were  deceived  by  their 
profeffions  made  to  him  at  an  early  period;  or,  if  they  again  entered 
into  correfpondence  with  him,  the  fame  reafons  will  incline  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  muft  have  done  fo,  with  the  connivance  of  William, 
and  with  the  purpofe  of  rendering  it  fubfervient  to  his  intentions  and 
defigns. 

The  name  of  Sunderland,  recorded  in  the  lift  of  the  correfpondents 
of  James,  raifes  the  authority  of  thefe  conje&ures;  and  can  hardly 

■■  Floyd's  Accounts  carried  to  Verfailles,  ill  May,  paragraph  7th ;  compared  with  Churchill's 
Letters,  6th  May  1694.  "  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.'p.  499. 

3  E  2  indeed 
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indeed  be  accounted  for,  otherwife,  than  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  fuch 
a  correfpondence  was  known  to  William  and  encouraged  by  hinu 
Prom  the  paft  conduit  of  Sunderland,  familiar  to  the  reader,  it  will 
not  be  fufpe&ed,  that  any  ingredient  of  honour  or  generofity  could 
enter  into  his  character.  From  no  motive  of  intereft  could  he  poffi- 
bly  be  induced  to  renew  his  correfpondence  with  James.  Though 
the  door  of  the  court  had  been  fhut  againft  him  in  London,  yet  there 
remained  to  him  no  ground  for  hope,  of  profiting  by  another  revolu- 
tion, and  of  recovering  the  confidence  and  favour  of  James  if  ever 
reftored  to  the  throne.  But  when  it  is  obferved,  that,  at  the  very 
period  in  which  Sunderland  was  engaged  in  correfpondence  with 
James,  and  tendering  his  fervices  to  that  prince,  he  was  afcending 
in  influence  with  William,  and  that  he  already  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  every  wifh  of  ambition  and  intereft,  there  fcarcely 
can  remain  a  doubt,  with  refpeft  to  Sunderland's  having  renewed  his 
correfpondence  with  the  permiffion  and  authority  of  William  *\  No 
motive,  but  the  fmgular  ufefulnefs  of  Sunderland,  could  have  induced 
a  perfon,  of  William's  fagacity  and  caution,  to  give  any  fhare  of  his 
confidence  to  a  maji  fo  deeply  criminal,  and  fo  odious  to  all  parties 
in  the  nation.  It  is  no  obje&ion  to  the  fuppofition  now  made,  that 
we  find  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  unfufpe&ed  friend  of  James,  attefting 
the  fincerity  of  Sunderland,  who  was  his  relation ;  or  that  Sunder- 
land advifes  James  to  make  a  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  England,  as 
-  the  molt  fpeedy  and  effedual  meafure  to  reftore  his  fortune  "\  Ar- 
ran,  nowife  diftinguifhed  by  acutenefs  of  difcernment,  might  him- 
felf  be  the  dupe  of  Sunderland's  intrigues;  and,  with  refpeft  to 
Sunderland's  preffing  an  invafion  of  England,  it  was  the  common 
advice  of  all  the  agents  of  James  at  that  time,  and  the  moft  ac- 
ceptable fubjedt  that  could  be  introduced  in  a  correfpondence  with 
him.     Notwithstanding  the  repeated  profeflions   of  repentance  by 

13  Burnet,  1693. 

14  Macpherfon's  Stats  Papers,  January  1694-5*    Letter  to  James,  1695. 

Sunder- 
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Sunderland,  and  the  atteftations  of  his  fincerity,  Middleton,  one  of  c  *\ 'A  P. 
James's  fecretaries,  warns  his  friends  in  England  to  be  upon  their  ^--v—-* 
guard  againft  the  treachery  of  fome,  who  had  deceived  them  under 
the  profeffion  of  friendfhip ;  and,  in  an  allegorical  letter  to  an  Englifh 
peer,  hints  his  fufpicfons  of  the  treachery  of  Sunderland  ,$. 

But,  after  all  the  refearches  that  have  been  made,  and  the  various  Condufion* 

from  the 

conjectures  that  may  be  formed,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  great  whole. 
darknefs  and  myftery  ftill  reft  upon  the  period  and  tranfa&ions,  of 
which  I  have  been  giving  an  account.  Enough,  however,  appears 
to  fuftain  the  following  concluiions  j  namely,  that,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  William,  his  perfon  and  government  were  expofed  to  ex- 
treme danger ;  that,  from  his  coronation  till  his  title  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  French  king  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  a  correfpond- 
ence  was  conftantly  carried  on  between  James  and  many  perfons  of 
the  firft  rank  and  influence  in  England ;  that  individuals  of  every 
party,  and  even  fome  of  thofe,  who  had  been  the  moft  zealous  agents 
in  the  revolution,  were  acceflary  to  that  correfpondence ;  that  many 
confpiracies  were  formed,  and  very  confiderable  preparations  made 
for  reftoring  the  authority  of  James ;  and  that,  even  the  moft  bafe 
and  atrocious  defigns  were  fet  on  foot,  to  put  an  end  to  the  power 
and  life  of  William.     While  we  trace  the  difappointment  of  thefe  to  Caufes  ?f 

preventing 

the  fuperintendency  of  Providence,  it  will  be  both  inftrudive  and  the  extreme 

dangers  im- 

entertaining,  to  attend  to  the  external  means,  by  which  the  defigns  of  pending  over 
Providence  were  effected  ;  or  to  inquire  into  the  caufes,  which,  from  mcnf  of  Eng. 
time  to  time,  countera&ed,  and  at  laft  furmounted,  the  moft  compli-  land* 
cated  and  enormous  dangers  impending  over  the  new  government, 
and  rendered  its  prefervation  no  lefs  extraordinary,  than  the  fruits  of 
it  have  been  precious. 

1  ft,  The  expectations  of  the  friends  of  James,  and  the  execue  Backward- 
tion  of  all  their  plans  and  confpiracies  to  recall  him  to  the  throne,  inaffiiHng 

James. 

*?  Letter  from  Middleton  to  monfieur  Pon-     the  note.     Letter  of  Middleton,  2d  Auguft. 
chartrain,  27th  June  1694,  paragraph  5th,  in     Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1695. 

depended, 
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f^  c  **  A  p-  depended,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  aid  of  Lewis,  whofe  at- 

tachment, they  found,  after  various  trials,  to  be  neither  fo  difinte- 
refted  nor  fo  a&ive,  as  they  fondly  believed.  The  liberal  grants 
of  money  to  William  j  an  army  numerous,  well  difciplined,  and  con- 
fitting,  in  a  great  proportion,  of  foreigners  j  difcouraged  any  attempt 
of  the  adherents  of  James,  to  eredl  his  ftandard  in  England,  with- 
out a  confiderable  reinforcement  of  French  troops.  To  the  French 
king,  therefore,  they  turned  their  eyes,  with  confident  expectation ; 
becaufe  he  feemed  to  be  ftimulated,  by  every  motive  of  affe&ion  and 
intereft,  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  and  wifh  for  the  profperity  of  James. 
If  Lewis  was  perhaps  the  only  fovereign  in  Europe,  who  lamented  the 
degradation  of  James,  fo  the  latter  was  the  only  prince,  led  by  in- 
clination, to  prefer  the  alliance  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  confe- 
derate ftates.  The  one  was  almoft  aflured,  that,  by  reftoring  the 
power  of  the  other,  he  would  detach  England  from  that  alliance, 
which  was  formed  to  obftrufl:  and  defeat  his  ambition.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  importance  of  the  objedt,  and  the  reciprocal  profeffions 
of  attachment  between  thefe  princes,  Lewis  feems  to  have  liftened 
with  coldnefs  and  difrelifti  to  any  propofal  made  to  him,  for  co- 
operating with  the  friends  of  the  dethroned  monarch  ,6.  He  was 
dilatory  and  reluctant  in  the  execution  of  any  enterprife,  which  had 
for  its  immediate  object  the  reftoration  of  James.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  no  ferious  plan,  for  effecting  that  endf 
feems  to  have  been  proje&ed  by  the  court  of  France,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1696,  when  a  large  body  of  troops  was  drawn  to- 
gether on  the  oppofite  coaft,  in  order  to  embark  for  England.  The 
abrupt  defertion  of  this  expedition,  under  pretence  that  the  friendsf  of 
James  in  England  had  not  performed  the  condition,  upon  which 
the  embarkation  of  the  French  army  was  promifed,  awakened  in " 
their  breafts  diftrefsfui  fufpicions  of  the  French  king,  and  almoft 

16  Letter  of  Middleton  to  l'abbe  Renaudot,    2d  Oftobcr   1694.     Macpherfon's   State 

Papers. 

extinguished 
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extioguifhed  their  hopes  of  deriving  any  future  aid  from  his  in-  c 
terpofition* 

The  prefence,  and  behaviour  of  James,  were  ill  calculated  to  ac- 
quire the  efteem  or  affedtion  of  thofe  among  whom  he  lived.  While 
an  abjedt  fuperftition,  and  an  afcetic  devotion,  procured  him  the  un- 
profitable adulation  of  fequeftered  monks  and  bigotted  priefts,  they 
expofed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  warrior,  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
courtier,  who  alone,  by  their  exertions  and  intereft,  could  effe&ually 
contribute  toward  the  reftitution  of  his  deprefled  affairs.  A  certain 
malignant  deftiny  feemed  to  blaft  all  his  proje&s,  and  banifhed  the 
hope  of  fuccefs  from  every  enterprife,  in  which  he  was  perfonally 
engaged  ,7. 


17  The  accounts  tranftmtted  to  us,  concern- 
ing the  behaviour  of  James  after  he  left  Eng- 
land, by  thofe  who  meant  to  praifc  him>  ex- 
hibit the  moil  defpicable  and  ludicrous  picture 
of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition.  He  ufed  to 
thank  God,  for  having  taken  from  him  three 
kingdoms,  and  awakened  him  from  the  le- 
thargy of  fin ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  event,  he  would  have  been  loft  for  ever. 
He  fubmitted  to  the  moft  fevere  fallings  and 
mortifications :  he  carried  certain  days  a  chain 
of  iron,  with  very  (harp  points,  fattened  about 
his  body  :  he  performed  this  (evere  difcipline 
with  fuch  humility,  that  he  was  put  into  the 
greateft  confuiion,  when  he  happened  one  day 
to  be  difcovered  by  the  queen  :  he  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  ftrong  defire  of  death,  and  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  Chriftian  to  do  fo.  Abrege 
de  la  Vie  dc  Jaque  II.  par  le  Pere  Francois 
Bretonneau,  Paris  1743,  pages  62.  70.  & 
paflim. 

A  French  author,  Le  Compte  BoflyRubutin, 
fpeaking  of  the  niifcarriage  of  La  Hogue,  ufes 
thefe  expreffions :  "  La  malheureufe  etoile  du 
"  royd'Aiigletcrre  fit  echoiier  ce  projet.  Sile 
•*  roy  (viz.  Louib)  Pcuft  conduit  tout  feul, 
•'  la  fortune,  a  fong  ordinaire,  auroit  vrai- 
«*  fem'olablemcnt  favorife  fa  bonne  conduite, 
"  p.  326." 


James  himielf  feems  to  have  entertained  a 
mortifying  fenfe  of  his  own  bad  fortune.  In 
his  letter  to  Lewis,  after  the  defeat  of  La 
Hogue,  he  fays ;  "  I  know  too  well,  that  my 
"  unlucky  ftar  has  drawn  down*  this  misfor- 
"  tune  upon  your  forces,  always  victorious." 
In  this  James  participated  of  the  evil  deftiny 
of  his  family,  which  appeared  fo  uncommon 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  hiftorians  at  an  early 
period.  Jurieu  giving  an  account  of  James  IV. 
having  been  flain  in  the  battle  of  Flouden,  ufes 
the  following  expreffions :  "  Cadaver  regis, 
"  poftremo  die  a  Dacree  repertum,  et  Bervi- 
"  cum  delatum,  ubi  diu  fepultura  caruit ;  ab 
"  Anglis,  quod  Gallis  et  fchifmaticis  faviffet 
*'  fanc*lo  funeris,  fepuichrique  honore,  et 
"  Chriftianis  ceremoniis  indignus  putabatur. 
"  Adnotabant  plerique,  repertita  fuperiorum 
"  regum  memoria,  Jacobum  infelici  potius 
"  Stuardae  familiae  fato,  quam  fuo  cecidi/Te  : 
"  quod  pater,  avus  et  proavus,  eodem  potiti 
"  regno,  atque  idem  fortiti  nomen,  ante  diem 
"  ferro  perempti  mortem  oppetiiflent." 

The  malignant  deftiny  of  the  houfe  of  Stu- 
art was  no  lefs  ftrikingly  illuftrated  by  the  fate 
of  its  latter  reprefentatives ;  namely,  James  V. 
Mary,  Charles  I.  and  James  VII.  with  whom 
the  royal  power  terminated. 

The 
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c  **  A  p*  The  advantages,  which  France  might  expett  from  placing  James 
i— v~— '  on  the  throne  of  England,  were  neither  fo  eminent,  nor  fo  certain,  as 
to  juftify  the  attempt,  where  the  expence  was  fo  great,  and  fuccefs 
in  the  ifTue  fo  precarious.  Lewis  might  have  every  reafon  to  be  af- 
fured  of  the  attachment  and  gratitude  of  James,  if  ever  he  refumed 
his  authority :  but  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  illuftrioufly 
difplayed  by  the  late  revolution,  and  their  inveterate  averfion  to 
France,  might  be  expe&ed  to  thwart  the  inclinations,  and  bridle  the 
exertions,  of  their  fovereign. 

The  ambition  of  Lewis  was  fo  entirely  directed  Jo  the  extenfion 
of  his  dominions  upon  the  continent,  that,  without  looking  forward 
to  remote  confequences,  he  was  averfe  to  every  plan,  which  required 
a  temporary  diverfion  of  his  forces,  or  tended  to  give  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  fondeft  object  of  his  defire.  Hence,  though  memo- 
rials of  James  to  the  court  of  France  were  dill  received  with  ex- 
ternal approbation,  and  the  hopes  of  his  party  kept  alive  by  fplendid 
promifes,  yet  various  pretexts  were  contrived  to  poftpone  or  elude 
the  performance  of  them.  And,  when  the  friends  of  James  began 
to  be  weary  of  the  evafions,  and  to  complain  of  the  delay,  of  France, 
the  latter  alfo  retorted,  in  the  ftrain  of  complaint,  and  transferred 
the  blame  of  all  their  misfortunes  to  their  own  negligence  and  mif- 
conduft.  They  were  indelicately  reproached,  for  want  of  a&ivity; 
for  having  failed  to  produce  evidence  to  fatisfy  the  court  of  France 
of  their  ftrength  and  numbers ;  and  for  not  having  ufed  that  influ- 
ence, which  they  might  openly  and  fuccefsfully  have  done,  to  flop 
the  liberal  fupplies  of  parliament  for  fupporting  the  authority  and  en* 
terprifes  of  William  '\  James,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  a  difficult  part 
to  a&,  in  order  to  preferve  any  meafure  of  good  underftanding  with 
Lewis,  and  to  cherifh  the  hopes  of  his  Englifti  friends.  He  was  not 
in  a  fituation  to  upbraid,  or  to  complain  of  ill  ufage.     Both  his  pride 

,s  Letter  of  Middleton  to  Caryl,  19th  March  1696.    ExtraO**  January,  February,  March, 
1696.    Macpherfon's  State  Papers. 
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and  intereft  debarred  him  from  the  confolation  of  opening,  to  his  c  HA  P. 
friends,  the  mortifications  and  treachery  which  wounded  his  fpirit*    y,  -L  -  _r 
He  was  conftrained,  on  the  one  hand,  to  do  violence  to  truth  and  to 
his  own  feelings,  while  he  vainly  boafted  of  the  attachment  and 
Kqiflnefs  of  the  French  court,  in  order  to  animate  the  exertions  of 
his  friends,  fretted  with  difappointment,   and  ready  to  fink  into  a 
flothful  defpondency.     On  the  other  hand,  that  he  might  avoid  the 
humiliating  difcovery   of   his  entire   dependence   on  the  arms   of 
France,  he  was  at,  pains  to  conceal,  from  that  court,  his  fufpicions 
of  the  coldnefs  and  defedtion  of  his    partifans    in  England,    and 
to  make  fpecious  apologies   for   their   going   into   the  fervice  of 
William. 

2.  The  friends  of   Tames  in  England  were  divided  in  political  Pivjflono* 

J  ~  #  *  fenument 

fentiments,  and  the  different  conditions,  upon  which  they  propofed  among  his 

friends* 

to  reftore  him  to  the  throne,  greatly  embarrafled  and  obftru&ed  the 
plans  laid  down  for  accomplifhing  that  event. 

Some,  who  were  warm  in  their  attachment  to  James,  were,  at 
the  fame  time,  fteady  friends  to  the  conftitution;  and  therefore 
wiflied  to  reftore  him  upon  terms,  which  he  held  to  be  encroachments 
upon  the  unalienable  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Thefe  were  called 
Compounders,  and  comprehended  the  moft  refpeftable,  and  the  moft 
numerous  clafs  of  his  adherents  lf.  There  were  a  few  of  this  num- 
ber, who  thought  that  a  new  revolution  might  contribute  to  the 
farther  improvement  of  the  conftitution,  by  procuring  regulations 
with  refpedt  to  the  monarchical  branch,  more  reftri&ive  than  thofe 
which  had  been  fpecified  by  the  bill  of  rights.  But  there  was  alfo 
a  great  proportion  of  zealous  adherents  to  James,  who  had  em- 
braced the  moft  fervile  notions  of  prerogative,  and  who  thought  it 
no  lefs  prophane  than  difloyal,  to  narrow  its  limits  or  lop  off  any  of 
its  branches  *'.     Such  therefore  confidered  themfelves  as  bound,  by 

'9  Memorial  to  Lewis,  Nov,  1692.     Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1694. 
*w  Memorials  fent  to  James.     Ibid. 
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CHAP,  equal  obligations,  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  throne,  and  to  the  undi- 
minified  amplitude  of  prerogative.  The  leaders  of  thefe  parties 
diftraded  him  with  the  oppofition  of  their  fchemes  and  their  coun- 
fels,  and  contended  with  emulation  for  the  empty  honours  of  an 
exiled  court.  The  partiality  of  James  to  the  connfels  of  the  ix$$P* 
compounders ;  his  addrefs,  in  contriving  the  moft  pkufible  pretexts 
for  delaying  or  eluding  to  publifh  a  declaration  in  moderate  terms, 
accommodated  to  the  inclinations  of  the  greateft  number  of  his 
friends ;  evince,  more  than  all  the  abufes  of  a&ual  authority,  bis 
unabating  paflion  for  arbitrary  power  ".  Many  of  his  friends,  how- 
ever, (lill  continued,  with  inflexible  folicitude,  to  urge  conceffions 
adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  people  and  the  conftitution  of  England* 
as  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  recovering  his  throne.  Lord  Marl- 
borough, well  acquainted  with  the  predominant  paflion  of  his  matter* 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  neceflity  of  his  making  conceffions,  was  at 
pains  to  allure  his  confent,  by  reprefenting  that  he  might  eafily  break 
them,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  as  being  extorted  by  the  neceflity 
of  his  affairs ".  James  at  laft  began  to  yield  to  the  importunity  of 
his  friends;  and  published  a  declaration,  promifing  to  call  a  free 
parliament,  to  remove  all  grievances,  to  confent  to  whatever  bills 
were  neceflary  to  fecure  the  frequent  meetings  of  parliament,  and 
to  maintain  the  church  of  England  *\  He  difmifled  Melfort,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  non-compounders,  from  the  office  of  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  appointed,  in  his  room,  Caryle,  who  was  known  to 
maintain  principles  more  moderate,  and  confonant  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  Englifli  conftitution.     It  is  acknowledged,  however,  by  one  of 

*•  Extracls  from   Nairn's  Papers,   1692.  counteract  the  effect  of  every  thing  he  could 
lames  alleges,  that  his  promifing  conceffions,  propofc  for  conciliating  the  affections  of  his 
if  he  returned  to  the  throne,   would   alarm  people.     Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1692. 
*  William,   and  render  him  more  anxious  to         "  Life  of  James,  by  himfelf,  1693,  Ex- 
maintain  an  armed  force  in  England  ;  that  it  trad  2d.       Memorial   concerning    Scotland* 
would  afford  his  enemies  a  handle  for  reply;  par.  16.     Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1690. 
and,  by  fevere  criticifms  upon  his  pad  errors,        a*  Life  of  James,  London,  1703. 
and  mifreprefentations  of  his  future  intentions, 
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the  agents  of  James,  that  the  diftruft  of  his  veracity  and  honour  c  *J  A  P. 
were  now  fo  deeply  rooted,  and  had  fpread  fo  far,  that  thefe  con-  i^-^ij 
Ceffions  had  but  little  influence  in  fatisfying  his  friends,  or  gaining 
any  new  converts  to  his  intereft14.  Under  the  fame  impreffion, 
many,  who  ftill  maintained  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  he- 
reditary right,  and  who  were  claffed  with  the  friends  of  James,  be- 
came cold  and  lifllefs  about  his  perfonal  intereft.  They  were  divided* 
in  their  affeSions,  between  loyalty  to  their  lawful  fovereign  and 
zeal  for  the  church  of  England.  Thefe  interefts,  apparently  at  va- 
riance, feemed  at  laft  to  be  in  fome  me&fure  reconciled,  by  their  con* 
fidering  the  abfence  and  depofition  of  James  as  an  interruption, 
rather  than  an  extin&ion,  of  the  hereditary  line  of  fucceffion*  They 
entertained  little  doubt,  that  the  fon  would  be  recalled  to  the  throne 
of  England  after  the  death  of  William ;  and  they  fufpended,  for  a 
feafon,  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  from  a  refpedt  to  the 
fubftantial  interefts  of  their  country  and  religion. 

3.  The  government  of  William  in  England  grew  more  firm,  the  increafing 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  James  more  languid,  and  their  efforts  to  re-  wSnT  °f 
(lore  him  more  remifs,  while  the  former  every  day  gained,  and  the 
latter  loft  reputation  among  foreign  princes.  Though  the  arms  of 
the  confederates  were  not  attended  with  expe&ed  fuccefs,  yet  fuch 
was  the  addrefs  of  William,  in  maintaining  their  union,  and  invigo- 
rating their  refolutions,  in  contriving  expedients  to  repair  their  mtf- 
fortunes,  and,  above  all,  fuch  was  the  indefatigable  perfeverance  of 
hi§  fpirit,  that  he  ftill  rofe  in  their  efteem  and  confidence.  Not  only 
the  confederate  princes,  united  to  him  by  intereft,  but  his  enemies 

**  Anonymous  Letter,  17th  Anguft,  1694.  "  king's  laft  declaration,  and  obferve  the  pro* 

Macpherfon's  State  Papers.     Attend  particu-  "  mifes  therein  made,  and  yet  doubt,  either 

larly  to  the  following  words :  "  The  common  "  of  the  eftablifhment,  or  tranquillity,  of  their  4 

«'  people  own  their  prefent  burdens  are  very  "  own  church  ?  They  anfwer,  that  being  cer- 

"  heavy,  yet  profefs  openly,  that  they  would  "  tain  fome  of  the  prom  lies  will  be  broken, 

««  rather  carry  it  on  and  on,  than  let  popery,  **  they  find  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  any  of 

•«  by  refloring  the  king,  ileal  in  upon  them.  "  them  will  be  kept,  Sec.  &c."     Macpher* 

"  And  when  aikei,  how  they  can  read  the  fon's  State  Papers,  1694. 
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C  *£vA  *'  themfelves,  gave  various  and  ftriking  teftimonies  of  their  being  afto- 

A  V  • 

*■  »  '  irifhed  and  overawed,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  defigns,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  his  abilities.  Upon  a  falfe  report  of  his  death,  the  moft 
indecent  expreflions  of  joy  and  exultation  were  publicly  exhibited  in 
France,  as  if,  by  that  event  alone,  the  whole  power  of  the  confe- 
deracy had  been  annihilated,  and  the  only  obftacle  to  the  ambition 
of  Lewis  removed  as.  The  ambafladors  of  James  could  not  reftrain 
themfelves  from  the  moft  peevifli  complaints,  when  they  beheld  the 
veneration  and  awe,  with  which  the  chara&er  of  William  had  im- 
prefled  the  court  of  France.  Such  Angular  evidences  of  refpedt  could 
not  fail  to  raife  the  dignity  of  his  chara&er  at  home,  and  to  give 
energy  to  his  government,  both  in  Holland  and  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  can  convey  a  more  lively  pi&ure  of  the  hu- 
miliating fituation  and  debafed  credit  of  James,  than  the  coldnefs 
and  contempt^  with  which  his  name  and  his  bufinefs  were  treated  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  No  fubjed  was  more  irkfome  to  fucceffivc 
popes,  than  any  application  in  his  behalf.  They  waved  any  con- 
verfation  that  tended  to  introduce  it.      They  excufed  themfelves 


and  con. 
tempt  for  the 
character  of 
his  rival. 


"  l$  Returning  from  Seaux,  with  the  mar- 
€t  quis  of  Scignalai,  in  the  evening  after  the 
"  news  of  the  prince  of  Orange  being  killed, 
*c  we  were  furpiifcd  to  find  the  ftreets  filled 
"  with  bonfires  and  images  of  the  prince  of 
**  Orange  in  flraw,  which  they  threw  into  the 
<€  fire,  while  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
"  king,  and  compelled  all  that  paiTed  to  do 
**  the  fame.  This  general  rejoicing  was  not 
•'  difcountenanced  by  the  court,  where  the 
*'  principal  miniilcrs  were  under  the  fame 
"  miftake.  Nothing  could  more  emphatically 
"  exprefa  the  terror  of  the  name  of  the  prince 
*'  of  Orange,  than  the  extravagance  of  joy 
•«  with  which  his  enemies  received  the  news  of 
•'  his  death."  Memoires  et  Reflections  fur  la 
Regne  de  Louis  XIV.  p.  236. 

"  The  confederates  confefs,  that  had  the 
*€  prince  of  Orange  been  driven  from  Namur, 
*'  they  would  have  abandoned  him ;  but  now 


*'  he  is  their  faviour,  protector,  and  idol. 
"  All  the  heroes  of  antiquity  were  but  his  pre- 
"  curfors,  and  to  triumph  over  the  king  of 
"  France's  forefight,  and  Villeroy  and  Bouf- 
"  flers,  is  fo  great  a  fupport  to  his  reputation, 
"  that  all  here  conclude,  that  he  will  unite 
"  the  league*  and  get  from  England  to  their 
"  bodkins  and  thimbles.  AH  our  conver- 
"  fations  are  bringing  the  king  to  Rome, 
"  which  God  forbid,  and  eftablifhing  the 
"  prince  of  Orange  in  England  for  all  his  life* 
"  Some,  who  appeared  very  fixed,  begin  to 
"  fay,  that  he  muft  be  a  great  man,  who 
"  never  gives  over,  but  pulhes  on,  though 
"  repelled  again  and  again  ;  and  that,  at  laft, 
"  fuch  a  one  muft  accompli Ih  his  deiigns, 
"  which  is  to  humble  the  king  of  France, 
««  and  to  transfer  all  the  glory  of  that  king's 
"  fortunate  reign  to  himfelf."  Perth's  letter, 
27th  September,  1695. 
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from  giving  him  any  pecuniary  affiftance ;  and  ill  concealed  the  con-  c  H  A  *• 
tempt  of  their  hearts,  while  they  fubftituted  prayers  and  expreflions  of 
pity,  inftead  of  folemn  execrations  of  his  enemies  and  more  fubftantial 
refentment,  expedted  in  return  for  a  zeal,  which  had  facrificed  all  to  the 
interefl.  of  popery.  The  earl  of  Perth,  the  ambaflador  of  James,  exprefles 
forrow  and  -indignation,  upon  finding  that  the  charadter  and  exploits 
of  William  were  mentioned  with  admiration  by  the  minifters  of  the 
pontifical  court ;  and,  that  fome  of  them  were  fo  indelicate,  and  even 
fo  prophane,  as  to  infinuate  their  good  wifhes  for  his  fuccefs,  and 
their  expectation  of  deriving  more  benefit  to  the  papal  dominion 
from  the  continuance  of  his  authority,  though  he  was  an  heretic, 
than  from  the  reftoration  of  James,  who  had  been  a  martyr  to  their 
faith.  He  defires  to  be  furniflied  with  accounts  and  proofs  of  the 
feverities  exercifed  againft  the  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  roufe  the  court  of  Rome  from  that  criminal 
ftupidity,  which  rendered  her  at  once  fo  unconcerned  about  the  fate 
of  James  and  her  own  deareft  interefts a6.     Such  experience  of  de- 


**  «  The  declaration  here  was  juft  fitted  for 
"  the  prefs,  but  Mr.  Caprara,  after  the  ad- 
««  vanccs  he  himfelf  made  to  get  it  finiftied, 
"  alleged  unexpc&cd  difficulties,  fo  that  it  is 
«  now  laid  afide.  Many  here  pretend  great 
"  inward  zeal  in  their  prayers  for  the  king ; 
€t  bat,  if  they  do  pray,  they  do  it  fo  as  not  to 
•'  be  feen  of  men,  either  in  their  dofets,  or, 
"  perhaps,  the  primitive  grottoes  and  cata- 
«'  combs."  Litcott's  Letter  to  Mclfort,  June 
17th,  1692. 

«•  I  took  occafion  to  (how  myfclf  lad  week 
•«  to  the  pope ;  who,  having  been  prepofTcfled 
"  by  the  houfc  of  Auftria  in  fome  points  of 
"  news  to  James's  difadvantage,  heafkedwhat 
"  my  letter  faid,  cxpreffing  at  the  fame  time 
«  fome  difference  as  to  the  French.  I  an- 
"  fwercd  the  beft  I  could,  but  all  by  conjec- 
•«  ture,  having,  my  lord,  not  had  the  leaft 
«'  word  of  any  thing  fmce  I  came  thither." 
Id.  24th  June,  1692. 

"  I  can  cafily  perceive,  that  all,  who  are 
*■  well  affefted  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  try,  by 


"  all  means,  to  perfuade  the  pope,  that  the 
•'  prince  of  Orange  is  no  enemy  to  the  catho- 
"  lies ;  but  only  drives  to  maintain  his  acqui- 
"  fition  of  the  government  of  England. "  The 
Earl  of  Perth's  Letter  from  Rome,  9th  May, 
1695.     Macpherfon's  State  Papers. 

Innocent  XI.  received  coldly  an  application 
made  by  James,  to  give  father  Petrc  a  cardi- 
nal's hat.  Innocent  XI.  and  Alexander  VI. 
abfolutcly  refufed  to  contribute,  by  pecuniary 
aid,  to  the  reftoration  of  James;  and  Inno- 
cent XII.,  who  was  better  alFeftcd  to  him,  often 
waved  his  applications,  and  affifted  him  in  mo- 
ney, only,  with  a  penurious  hand.  Monthly 
Mercury,  December  1688,  April  1689,  anc* 
paffim. 

"  Give  me  a  fure  account  of  what  is  doing 
«'  to  hinder  the  children  of  catholics  from  be- 
•«  ing  bred  up  in  the  catholic  religion,  and  yoa 
"  would  furnifh  me  with  a  new  occafion  of  iiir- 
"  ring  up  his  holinefs  to  mind  the  confer va- 
««  tion  of  that  little  remnant  of  truth  that  rcfls 
««  among  you."    Perth's  Letter,  1695. 

fertion 
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fcrtion  and  contempt,  where  James  expe&ed  applaufe  and  cordial  ad- 
herence, tended  to  fubvert  all  refpedt  for  his  chara&er  among  his  Eng^ 
lifli  fubjedts,  and  to  check  that  boldnefs  of  enterprife,  which  alone 
could  retrieve  his  intereft  from  the  low  ebb  into  which  it  had  funk. 
Various  4.  Some  of  thofe  events,  which  were  deemed  moft  propitious  to 

contributed  the  views  of  James,  operated  to  a  contrary  effe& ;  and,  by  diminifh- 
to  Xwgthen  *nS  *e  number  and  influence  of  his  remaining  friends,  finally  con- 
tbenewgo-    firmed  his  degradation  and  exile.     If  the  frequent  abfence  of  Wil- 

Tcrnment.  ° 

liam  from  the  feat  of  government  invited  the  difaffe&ed  to  confpiracy 

and  infurre&ion,  the  prudence  and  moderation,  with  which  Mary 
difcharged  the  truft  of  the  regency,  gained  friends  among  every  party 
in  the  nation.  By  devolving  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  queen,  William  not  only  enjoyed  a  refpite  from  the  turbulence 
of  fa&ron,  but,  upon  his  return,  found  the  violence  of  parties  abated, 
and  the  vigour  of  government  renewed.  The  executive  government, 
occafionally  delegated  to  the  daughter  and  neareft  heir,  more  eafily 
reconciled  the  friends  of  hereditary  right  to  the  new  fettleraent,  bc- 
caufe  it  required  only  a  flight  deviation  from  their  principles.  A  zeal 
for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  a  foftering  attention  to  the  church  of 
England,  accompanied  with  exemplary  piety,  gained  the  political 
Support  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  aflfe&ions  of  the  true  friends  of 
religion  and  virtue.  In  thefc  views,  the  death  of  the  queen  was  na- 
turally confidered  as  an  event  fatal  to  the  new  fettlement,  and  feemed 
to  open  certain  hopes  of  fuccefs  to  thofe,  who  were  interefted  for  the  . 
exiled  king.  So  much  did  they  calculate  upon  the  augmentation  of 
ftrength,  which  was  likely  to  redound  from  the  death  of  the  queen,  that 
they  began  to  lower  their  demands  for  foreign  aid,  and  reprefented 
in  their  memorials  to  the  French  king,  that  the  friends  of  James,  re- 
inforced only  with  ten  thoufand  men,  would  be  fufficiently  powerful 
to  reftore  their  mafter  to  his  rights  and  dignity  *7.     But  in  this,  as 

well 

%1  Middleton's  Letter,  13th  January  1695.     "  ter,  he  had  long  conferences  with  the  kin£ 
"  When  James  heard  of  the  death  of  his  daugh-    "  of  France,  and  letters  were  immediately  cfif- 

"  patched, 
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well  as  in  other  conje&ures,  the  correfpondents  of  the  court  of  Saint  *C  HA  P. 
Germains  were  deceived  ;  and  from  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  new 
fettlement  derived  the  acceflion  of  a  party,  who  were  fecretly  hoftile 
to  the  perfonal  intereft  of  the  king,  and  who  publicly  oppofed  thofe 
political  meafures  to  which  he  was  partial.     During  the  life  of  her 
fitter  Mary,  healthy  and  little  fuperior  to  herfelf  in  age,  the  princefs 
Anne  entertained  a  very  diftant  and  precarious  profpedi  of  ever  inhe- 
riting the  crown  of  England,     At  an  early  period  after  the  revolu- 
tion, the  relentings  of  affe&ion  began  to  work  upon  her  mind,  and 
at  lad  feeraed  to  have  fubdued  the  impulfe  of  ambition.     She  wrote 
to  her  father,  earneftly  imploring  forgivenefs  and  reconciliation,  and 
promifed  to  confirm  the  fincerity  of  her  repentance,  by  a  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  natural  affedtioQ.     While  £he  re- 
mained under  the  impreffion  of  thefe  fentiments,  a  numerous  body  of 
the  tories,  attached  to  her  family  and  interefts,  oppofed  the  inclinations 
of  the  court ;  and  forae  of  them  confulted  with  the  friends  of  her  father 
about  meafures  for  his  reftoration  *\     The  death  of  her  fifter,  and  the 
near  profpe&  of  a  crown,  threw  out  new  and  powerful  temptations  to 
roufe  and  a&uate  the  ambition  of  the  princefs  Anne.     Refolutions, 
which   could  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  humble  ftation  of  a  fubjed, 
were  renounced,  and  all  the  fcheme  and  addrefs  of  her  friends  were 
employed  to  remove  every  obftru&ion  to  her  approaching  dignity. 
From  that  moment  the  political  interefts  of  William  and  the  princefs 

"  patched,  to  try  whether  any  tares  might  be         So  fanguinc  were  the  expectations  of  the 

**  fown  among  the  Englifh."     Monthly  Mer-  correfpondents  of  James,  upon  the  death  of  the 

Ciry,  January  1695.  queen,  that  they  wrote  to  him  in  the  following 

"  The  French  believe  that  they  (hall  gain  words  :  "  The  great  alterations,  occasioned  by 

"  more  by  the  death  of  the  gucen  of  England,  «« the  death  of  the  princefs  of  Orange,  have  fo 

"  than  they  have  loft  by  the  death  of  marflial  <>  broken  and  divided  the  ftrength  of  the  go- 

*'  Luxembourg.    They  look  upon  this  accident  «  vernment,  that  ten  thoufand  men  are  more 

"  not  only  as  an  obftacle  to  prevent  the  king  of  "  now  in  proportion  to  its  prefent  ftrength  than 

"  England's  return  into  the  Low  Countries;  "  thirty  thoufand  were  before,  8cc."    Reafoni 

•'  but  as  an  opportunity  to  fow  new  feeds  of  dif-  offered  for  making  a  Defcent  upon  England. 

•«  cord,  and  to  find  the  Englifh  work  enough  Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1695. 
««  at  home  among  thcmfelves."     Ibid.  1695.         **  Life  of  James,  paffim. 

Anne 
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°  *xvA  P  Anne  were  interwoven :  both  were  to  be  promoted  by  the  fame 
L--v-  ->  plans,  and  by  the  fame  inftruments.  The  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  princefs  Anne  was  the  firft  link  in  that  chain  of  fucceffion, 
which  William  defired  to  eftablifh,  not  only  for  his  own  fafety,  but 
for  the  future  fecurity  of  that  fabric  of  government  which  he  had 
faved  from  ruin.  It  was  only  by  adopting  the  fame  principles,  by 
approving  and  extending  the  Ad:  of  Settlement,  and  by  fupporting 
the  title  of  William,  that  the  princefs  could  hope  to  afcend  the  throne, 
in  exclufion  of  her  father.  Hence  an  external  reconciliation,  which 
anfwered  all  the  purpofes  of  cordial  attachment,  took  place  between 
her  and  William  after  the  death  of  Mary  j  and  their  friends  co-ope- 
rated in  the  fame  political  defigns.  This  coalition  not  only  fixed  a 
great  proportion  of  that  intereft,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
had  been  vibrating  between  Anne  and  the  baniftied  king  ;  but  became 
productive  of  meafures,  which  efFe&ually  barred  the  return  of  the 
latter  and  fecured  the  eafy  defcent  of  the  crown  to  a  line  of  pro- 
teftant  fucceflbrs. 

The  diflblution  of  the  fecond  parliament,  or  the  triennial  bill, 
which  accelerated  that  meafure,  was  coincident  with  the  death  of 
Mary,  and  produ&ive  of  fimilar  effefts;  becaufe  it  operated,  con- 
trary to  the  expe&ation  of  the  malecontents,  to  increafe  the  friends 
and  ftrength  of  the  new  fettlement.  Though  a  powerful  party  in 
the  commons  oppofed  the  inclinations  of  the  court,  yet,  by  a  feries 
of  refolutions  and  meafures,  in  the  courfe  of  five  fuccefllve  feffions, 
the  fecond  parliament  became  fo  far  engaged  upon  the  fide  of  the 
prefent  government,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expetted,  upon  the 
event  of  James's  landing  in  England,  they  would  be  prevailed  upon 
either  to  acknowledge  him,  or  indire&ly  to  promote  his  intereft,  by 
withholding  from  William  the  pecuniary  aid  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to  grant  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  war  with  France,  in 
particular,  a  principal  obftru&ion  to  the  hopes  of  James,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  both  houfes  had  approved  of,  and  Hill  feemed  inclined  to 

fupport. 
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fupport.  It  was  likewife  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that,  as  the  favours  c  **  A  p* 
of  the  court  flow  through  the  channels  of  parliamentary  intereft,  fo 
the  difpenfation  of  thefe  favours,  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  muft 
neceflarily  have  procured  to  the  king  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
prefent  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  which  would  be  loft  and  de- 
ftroyed  in  a  new  parliament,  uninterefted  in  the  pad  meafures,  and 
unbiafled  by  the  experienced  bounty  of  the  court.  Attending  to 
thefe  circumftances,  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find,  that  James  and  his 
friends  confidered  the  continuance  of  the  fecond  parliament  as  an 
unfurmountable  barrier  to  their  expedations ;  and  that,  in  many 
of  the  memorials  tranfmitted  from  Saint  Germains,  it  is  earncftly 
inculcated  upon  the  agents  of  that  court,  to  cherilh  the  difconter.ts 
in  Englar^,  and  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  accomplifh  a 
general  election  a*.  The  complaints  of  the  people  did  not,  at  that 
period,  require  the  culture  of  foreign  influence.  The  fufpicion,  and 
at  laft  the  detedion,  of  enormous  corruption,  roufed  the  nation,  al- 
moft  with  one  voice,  to  call  for'the  difmiflion  of  their  reprefentatives. 
Both  houfes  were  conftrained,  by  the  importunity  of  the  people, 
and  a  refped  to  decency,  to  introduce,  as  we  have  feen,  different 
meafures,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  diflblution  of  the  fecond 
parliament.  The  death  of  the  queen,  and  a  demand  of  large  fup- 
plies,  obliged  the  king  to  confent,  with  reludance,  to  a  bill,  which  he 
confidered  as  equally  fatal  to  his  prefent  influence  and  future  power. 
In  this  apprehenfion,  both  the  king  and  his  enemies  were  miflaken, 
as  foon  appeared  from  the  effed  of  the  triennial  ad  upon  the  temper 
of  the  nation.  The  near  approach,  and  frequent  return  of  eledions, 
obvioufly  advanced  the  political  confequence  of  all  orders  of  men  in 
the  ftate.  While  parliament  fubfifted  during  the  pleafure  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  its  connedion  with  the  people  was  gradually  leffened,  its 
obligations  and  attachment  to  the  crown  were  daily  ftrengthencd ; 
and   a   qualification    to    vote    for   a   reprefentative    might    remain 

*'  Mitldleton's  letter,  13th  January,  1695. 

3  G  dormant 
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c  H  A  '•  dormant  with  the  poffeflbr,  •without  his  having  once,  in 'the  courfe 
of  his  life,  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  it,  either  for  the  purpofe 
of  private  advantage,    or  the   control  and  chaftifement  of  abufed 
power.     The  attention  and  diligence  of  the  difaflfedted,  hitherto  oc- 
cupied in  thwarting  government,  and  xrontriving  meafures  for  the 
reftoration  of  James,  were  now  transferred  to  a  nearer  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous objedt,  while  many  of  them  became  candidates  for  a  (hare  of 
political  influence,  from   which  they  had  been  hitherto  excluded. 
The  greater  number  regarded  the  queftion  of  a  perfonal  right  to  the 
crown,  abftradted  from  the   intereft  of  the  nation,  as  a  difpute  fri- 
volous and  uninterefting.     They  could  not  hefitate  for  a  moment 
about  preferring  an  imperfect  and  exceptionable  title,  fraught  with 
lading  benefit  to  the  conftitution,  to  the  claims  of  hereditary  right, 
involving  prerogatives  undefined  and  deftru&ive  of  freedom.     Such 
a  deep  infringement  upon  the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  was  ob- 
tained by  the  triennial  bill,  they  were  well  aware,  a  monarch,  of 
James's.arbitrary  principles  and  temper,  would  never  endure.     If  he 
regained  the  throne,  he  would  reclaim,  under  a  fpecious  refpedk  to 
juftice,  fuch  prerogatives  as  had  been  torn  from  it,  without  the  con- 
fent,  and  during  the  expulfion,  of  its  lawful  poffeflbr.     A  new  pillar 
of  liberty  was  ere&ed,    which,   conne&ed  with  the  occupancy  of 
the  prefent  king,  fortified  his  throne,  both  with  the  affe&ions  and 
intereft  of  his  people.     After  this  period  the  friends  of  James  de- 
clined in  influence  and  zeal;  correfpondence  with  him  was  inter- 
rupted ;  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  was  the  decifive  crifis,  which  ratified 
the  authority  of  William,  and  enfured  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution 
to  poflerity. 
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CHAP.      XVI. 

Dijfolution  of  the  fecond  Parliament. — Summary  View  of  its  Proceedings  and 
CharaSer. — The  third  Parliament  meets. — Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
Cafes  of  Treafon  paffes. — The  Commons  addrefs  the  King  to  withdraw  a 
Grant  in  Favour  of  the  Earl  of  Portland— be  complies.— Proceedings  of 
both  Houfes  with  refpeft  to  an  AS  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  for  extending 
the  Trade  of  that  Kingdom. — Bill  for  a  Council  of  Trade  to  be  nominated 
by  Parliament— the  King  offended  at  it. — An  Invqfion  of  England  and  an 
Infurreftion  of  the  Malecontents  projeftcd— prove  abortive — in  confequence  of 
Lewis  and  the  Malecontents  having  been  deceived  with  refpeS  to  each  other's 
Intentions. — A  Confpiracy  to  ajfaffmate  King  JVilliam. — Addreffes,  AJfocia* 
tions,  and  other  Meafures  forfecuring  the  Government. — Trial  of  the  Con- 
fpirators. — Bill  for  attainting  Sir  John  Fenwick — Debates  on  it — //  pajfes* 
—Campaign  1696. — Meafures  to  relieve  the  Embarraffments  of  the  Reve- 
nue.— Inquiry  concerning  Mi/carriages  at  Sea. 


I 


N  the  campaign  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-five,  chap, 
the  army  of  the  confederates  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  French.    ^Jj?1' 
The  retaking  of  Namur  turned  the  balance  of  fuccefs  in  favour  of  ^  ,6?5- 

0  Campaign 

the  former,  and  greatly  advanced  the  military  reputation  of  William.    ,69v 
In  Italy,  Cafal  furrendered   to  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  in  Spain,  the      JuI  r 
decline  of   the  French  power  was    manifefted    by   their  deferting 
Palamos,  and  contracting  their  frontier  to  the   town  of  Gironne.      Augufl. 
The  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets  were  every  where  an  over-match  for 
the  French,  though  many  merchant  fhips  of  great  value  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  marred  that  general  fatisfa&ion,  which, 
otherwife,  muft  have  arifen  from  the  profperous  turn  of  affairs  '. 

The  king  returned  to  Kenfington  on  the  tenth  of  Odtober,  and  Diflblution  of 
the  next  day  iflued  a  proclamation  for  diflblving  the  prefent  parlia-  parliament. 

1  Life  of  William,  &c. 

3  G  2  ment, 
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HAP.  meat,  and  fummoning  another  to  meet  on  the  twenty^fecond  of 
^-v — *j    November.     He  had  obftinately  ftruggled  againft  the  triennial  bill, 

1  9S'  not  only  to  avert  an  encroachment,  as  he  believed,  upon  his  prero- 
gative, but  from  the  apprehenfion  6f  not  finding  a  new  parliament 
obfequious  to  his  will,  particularly  in  adopting  his  fyftem  of  foreign 
politics,  and  approving  of  the  continuance  of  the  war.  But,  as 
there  was  no  profped  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclufion  before  the 
definitive  expiration  of  the  prefent  parliament,  there  occurred  obvi- 
ous and  ftrong  reafons  for  anticipating  that. event.  However  great 
the  influence  of  the  court  in.  the  prefent  parliament  had  been,  yet 
it  was  naturally  to  be  expe&ed,  that  the  immediate  profpeft  of  de- 
pendance  upon  their  conftituents  would  operate  upon  the  members, 
to  the  diminifhing  of  that  influence,  and  induce  thofe,  who  wiflied 
to  maintain  their  political  diftin&ion,  to  humour  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  rather  than  to  ftudy  the  inclinations  of  the  fovereign,  or 
to  purfue  more  liberal  views  of  public  good.  The  diflblution  of 
parliament,  impatiently  defired  by  the  people,  would  be  reckoned  a 
gracious  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  and  ftrengthen  the  intereft  of 
the  crown  at  the  approaching  general  ele&ibn.  But  what,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  any  of  thefe  confiderations,  determined  the  king  to  dif- 
mifs  his  fecond  parliament,  was  that  perplexity  and  interruption  to 
public  bufinefs,  which  he  forefaw  would  ariie,  at  a  feafon  eminently 
critical,  from  thofe  difagreeable  inquiries  into  which  the  commons 
had  entered,  with  refpedl  to  the  corruption  of  fome  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  from  which  they  could  not  recede,  without  forfeiting  all 
claim  to  honour  and  confiftency  \ 

The  bufinefs  and  proceedings  of  the  fecond  parliament  of  William 

furnifli  the  hiftorian  with  events  and   materials,  diftinguifhed  not 

only  by  their  importance,    but  by  their  novelty,  from  what  had 

occurred  in  any  former  period.     Though  foreign  war,  and  the  ex- 

.  tenfion  or  defence  of  their  dominions  upon  the  continent,   form  in- 


Summary 

riew  of  its 
proceedings 
and  charac- 
ter. 


*  Burnet,  1695. 


terefting 
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terefting  fcenes  of  the  Englifli  imory,  yet  the  meafures,  relating  to  c  H  A  *• 


XVI. 


them,  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of  the  prince,  rather  than  from 
any  concerted  plan  of  national  advantage,  and  were  directed  by  the  *  9S 
inclinations  of  the  court,  independently  of  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment, which  had  not  then  attained  to  any  regular  influence.  By 
this  parliament,*  foreign  war,  and  continental  connexions,  were  firft 
adopted  as  a  capital  branch  of  the  political  fyftem  of  England.  A 
fyftem,  fo  complicated  in  its  nature  and  fo  comprehenfive  with 
refpedfc  to  its  objcft,  involved  increafe  of  expence,  and  required 
expedients  and  refources,  which,  before  that  time,  never  had  been 
devifed  or  exemplified.  Hence  the  plan  of  borrowing  and  funding 
was  introduced ;  and,  inftead  of  raifing  the  fupplies  neceflary  for 
carrying  on  the  war  within  the  year,  funds  were  eftablifhed  Tor  pay- 
ing the  intereft  of  them  annually,  and  for  difcharging  the  capital  at 
a  remote  period.  The  fupplies,  raifed  upon  this  plan,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fecond  parliament  alone,  amounted  to  more  than  the  double 
of  what  had  been  granted  in  any  preceding  reign. 

As  it  is  not  be  expelled,  that  either  individuals  or  focieties  fliould 
acquire  great  expertnefs  in  a  bufinefs,  with  refpedt  to  which  they  have 
derived  no  inftru&ion,  either  from  their  own  experience,  or  that  of 
their  anceftors,  fo  the  fupplies  were  conduced  with  great  error  and 
extravagance  by  this  and  fucceeding  parliaments.     The  ways  and 
means  propofed  were  feldom  adequate  to  the  fums  to  be  raifed  upon 
them  ;  and,  as  neceflary  confequences  of  this  error,  the  operations  of 
government  were  crippled,  its  credit  deprefled,  and  the  article  of 
future  fupplies  fwelled  to  an  enormous  pitch,  from  the  neceflity  of 
making  good  the  deficiency  of  the  former.     Pofterity  muft  lament, 
that  many  millions  of  the  national  debt,  with  which  we  are  loaded, 
might  have  been  fpared,  while  the  patrimonial  intereft  of  our  an- 
ceftors, who  were  then  upon  the  ftage,  would  have  been  promoted, 
if  calculations  had  been  made  with  exa&nefs,  fupplies  obtained  at 
a  reafonable  premium,  and  the  taxes  levied  with  ftri&nefs  and  juf- 

tice. 
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HAP.  tice '.  The  difpofal  of  an  immenirrevenue,  and  the  numerous  of- 
^  »       *   fices  to  which  it  gave  birth,  brought  a  great  acceflion  of  influence 

,^s*  into  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  but  which  perhaps  was  no  more  than 
fufficient  to  fupport  the  new  government  under  the  hard  ftruggles  to 
which  it  was  neceflarily  expofed.  Unfair  advantages  were  taken  of 
the  ftraitened  circumftances  of  the  nation,  which  ftili  augmented  the 
burden  of  the  taxes.  The  amplitude  of  the  revenue  excited  the 
murmur  of  thofe,  from  whom  it  was  exa&ed,  and  the  avarice  of  thofe, 
who  were  employed  in  levying  or  dilburfing  it.  The  fharef  which 
the  rapacious  politician  deftined  for  his  private  emolument,  appeared 
only  a  mite,  taken  from  the  prodigious  mafs  of  the  public  treafure ; 
and  no^nore  than  a  juft  compenfation  for  that  liberality,  which  he 
exercifed  at  the  expence  of  his  condiments.  As  parliament  acquired 
more  regular  and  extenfive  power  by  being  convened  annually,  and 
by  not  only  granting,  but  by  appropriating  and  reviewing,  large  fup- 
plies,  fo  the  feat  of  a  member  became,  more  than  ever  it  had  been,  a 
lucrative  objedt.  Hence  the  number  of  candidates,  and  the  ardour  of 
their  competition,  were  increafed,  when  any  vacancy  in  the  repre- 
fentation  happened.  The  eledtors  foon  perceived  their  own  confe- 
quence,  raifed  the  price  of  the  favours  for  which  they  were  folicited, 
and  thus  the  chain  of  corruption  was  completed.  From  the  difco* 
veries  made  by  the  committee  and  commiffioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  public  accounts,  it  was  too  evident,  that  corruption  had  en- 
tered into  every  department,  and  that  individuals  of  every  party  were 
ftained  with  peculation,  which  threw  a  blemifh  upon  the  body  to 
which  they  belonged.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  mercenary  con- 
fiderations  contributed,  with  their  avowed  principles,  to  render  this 
parliament  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  That  war,  as 
neceflary  to  fupport  the  revolution,  brings  no  difcredit  upon  thofe 
who  approved  of  it ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  probable,  that  it  might 
have  been  carried  on  at  lefs  expence,  and  terminated  at  an  earlier 

3  Sinclair. 
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period,  with  equal  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  powerful  individuals  c  HA  p* 

A.  Via 

had  not  been  interefted  in  its  prolongation.  s  .    »       ' 

The  public  ads,  palled  by  this  parliament,  related  more  to  the 
redrefs  of  grievances,  than  to  the  .encouragement  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufa&ures.  The  bufinefs  of  the  war,  and  of  the  fupplies,  occupied 
fo  much  of  their  attention,  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  apology 
for  their  not  having  dire&ed  their  thoughts  to  obje&s  of  internal 
improvement. 

Though  they  did  not  gratify  the  king,  by  granting  that  extent 
of  toleration  which  he  wiftied  to  eftablifh,  yet  they  difcovered  lefs 
feverity  againft  the  Roman  catholics,  than  what  prevailed  in  the 
former  and  fucceeding  parliaments.  ' 

The  fecond  parliament  of  William  is  entitled  to  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  pofterity,  for  their  repeated  efforts  to  fecure  the 
purity  and  independence  of  their  fucceffors :  and  the  triennial  bill 
will  remain  an  everlafting  trophy  of  their  patriotic  fuccefs.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  inquiries  into  corruptions  and 
public  mifcarriages  were  not  only  inftituted,  but  conduced,  fo  much 
in  the  temper  of  party,  and  from  the  influence  of  fa&ious  motives, 
that  they  were  as  Kttle  produ&ive  of  honour  to  thofe,  who  profe- 
cuted  them,  as  of  advantage  to  the  nation. 

In  the  interval  between  the  diflblution  and  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, the  king  made  an  effort  to  extend  his  perfonal  influence,  by 
mixing,  more  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  in  public  companies  and 
amufements,  and  by  vifiting  fome  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  their 
country  feats.  Such,  however,  was  the  incorrigible  drynefs  and  re*  \ 
ferve  of  his  demeanour,  that  his  perfonal  converfation  and  addrefs 
added  little  to  his  popularity  \ 

Few  perfons,  fufpe&ed  of  attachment  to  James,  were  returned  in 
the  third  parliament  of  William  ;  but  in  the  lift  of 'the  new  mem- 
bers were  many  difgufted  whigs,  who,  though  fufficiently  inclined 
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c  ^  A  '•  to  thwart  the  meafures  of  the  court,  did  not  mean  to  carry  their  op* 

*— 7 '    pofition  fo  far  as  to  injure  the  fafety  of  the  government3. 

No  material  change  in  adminiftration  had  taken  place  during  the 

recefs.of  parliament.     The  principal  offices  remained  in  the  hands 

of  the  whigs,  who  poflefled  the  greateft  fliare  of  the  confidence  and 

private  favour  of  the  king. 

The  third  The  third  parliament  of  William  met  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  No- 

parliament  ' 

meets.  vember.     M.  Foley,  who  had  been  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 

commons  upon  the  expulfion  of  fir  John  Trevor,  was  again  pre- 
ferred to  that  honour.  The  king  exprefled  confidence  in  the  good 
difpofition  of  his  new  parliament,  and  of  their  unanimous  zeal  in 
the  profecution  of  the  war.  He  praifed  the  braverg  of  the  Engliih 
troops,  which  had  fo  eflentially  contributed  to  the  profperous  change 
of  affairs.  He  regretted  the  neceflity  of  demanding  as  large  fupplies 
as  had  been  formerly  granted.  He  complained  of  the  deficiency  of 
the  funds,  and  of  the  debts  upon  the  civil  lift.  He  recommended 
the  French  proteftants  to  the  generofity  of  the  nation.  He  repre- 
fented  the  ill  ftate  of  the  coin  as  an  additional,  but  neceflary  ex- 
pence,  which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  commons. 

As  the  former  parliament  had  clofed  their  fervices  with  a  popular 
a£t,  fo  the  prefent  commenced  their  political  career  with  a  meafure, 
no  lefs  confonant  to  juftice,  than  to  the  general  defire  of  the  nation. 
The  arbitrary  fpirit  of  the  court,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
had  been  moft  fignally  and  fatally  difplayed,  by  the  partial  condemn- 
ation, and  cruel  punifhment,  of  perfons  accufed  of  treafon.  Though 
popular  indignation,  in  the  firft  inftance,  turned  againft  the  court 
and  thofe  judges,  who  infamoufly  had  fubmitted  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  of  its  corrupt  meafures,  yet  to  the  impartial  inquirer  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  diftemper  had  a  deeper  root ;  and  that  the  ftatutes, 
as  they  flood,  afforded  unfair  advantages  to  the  prince  and  his  mi- 
nifters,  againft  the  unhappy  fubje&s,  who  fhould  fall  under,  their 

5  Burnet. 
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fiifpicion,  and  become  the  deftined  vi&iras  of  their  refentment.  To 
remove  or  to  mitigate  thefe  feverities,  the  commons,  in  every  fuc- 
ceffive  feffion  of  parliament  fiace  the  revolution,  had  propofed  fuch 
amendments  and  regulations  refpedting  trials  for  treafon,  as  were 
conformable  to  the  pra&ice  and  laws  of  England  in  the  cafe  of  other 
crimes.  The  jealo'ufy  of  the  court,  kept  alive  by  peculiar  circum- 
fiances  of  danger,  and  the  oppofition  of  the  lords,  covered  under 
the  pretext  of  amendments,  had  hitherto  fruftrated  every  bill  framed 
with  this  view;  and  difappointed  the  reafonable  expectations  of 
many  true  friends  to  the  conftitution.     The  fubjeflt  was  now  refumed  BaJ  for  J**** 

.  lating  trials 

by  the  commons,  with  a  fpirit,  which  evinced  their  earneftnefs  and  in  cafe t of 
refolution  to  purfue  it ;  for  they  introduced  it  in  preference  to  all  26th  £ov# 
ether  bufinefs,  and  while  the  grant  of  fupply  was  yet  depending. 
The  lords  debated  on  various  claufes  in  the  bill,  and  propofed,  as  an 
amendment,  that  all  the  peers  fhould  be  fummoned  to  the  trial  of  a 
peer  \     The  commons,  anxious  to  obtain  the  object  of  the  bill, 
agreed  to  the  amendment.     The  king,  unwilling  to  enter  into  hos- 
tilities with  a  new  parliament,  aflented,  though  he  privately  wifhed  \1^muxT* 
to  poftpone  the  reformation  of  the  treafon  laws,  till  government  had  P*™58* 
attained  to  a  more  advanced  ftage  of  vigour  and  tranquillity.     The 
important  claufes  of  the  new  ad  were,  that  perfons  indi&ed  for  high 
treafon  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  a  copy  of  their  indi&ment  five 
days,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  panel  of  the  jurors  two  days,  pre- 
vious to  their  trial :  that  they  fhould  be  admitted  to  make  their  de- 
fence by  counfel :  that  the  oath  of  two  witnefTes  fhould  be  neceflary 
to  found  an  indictment :    that  every  indictment  fhould  be  reftri&ed 
to  crimes  committed  within  the  period  of  three  years  preceding  the 
time  of  its  being  found,  and  the  evidence  confined  ftridtly  to  the 
charges  exprefled  in  the  indi&ment :   that  the  accufed  fhould  have 
like  procefs  to  compel  their  witnefTes  to  appear  for  them,  as  is 
ufually  granted  to  witnefTes  againft  them :    and  finally,  that  no  cvi- 

6  Journ.  Lords,  23d  December. 
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C  *xvr  F'  ^ence  &aN  be  admitted  to  any  overt  a£t  that  ia  not  exprefsly  laidia 
t—  ->,-  mi   the  indidtment. 

*  However  much  this  bill  may  appear  to  be  founded  upon  the  ef- 

fential  principles  of  juftice,  yet  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  confidered  as  an 

evidence  of  the  declining  influence  of  the  court. 
The  com-  The  unfavourable  temper  of  the  commons  towards  the  king  was 

mons  addrek       ^  *  ° 

the  king  to     difplayed  by  a  meafure,  which  at  once  controlled  the  gratification  of 

withdraw  a*  ^— 

grant  in  fa-  his  private  afFe£tionr  and  limited  the  exercife  of  his  prerogative^ 
IwTof  Port-  After  the  laft  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  had  conferred,  upon  the 
Jaod*  earl  of  Portland  and  his  heirs,  a  grant  of  the  lordfhips  of  Denbigh, 

Bromfield,  and  Yale.  The  gentlemen,  whofe  interefts  were  imme- 
diately affe&ed  by  this  grant,  petitioned  the  lords  of  the  treafury, 
during  the  king's  abfence,  reprefenting,.  that  the  property  transferred 
T?aa  unalienable ;  that  the  grant  beftowed  an  extent  of  influenae 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjedt,  and  was  already  appropriated* 
in  part,  to  the  falaries  of  judges,  and  other  eflential  offices  of  go- 
Ternment.  The  commiflioners  or  the  treafury  were  fo  much  imr 
prefled  with  the  arguments  produced  in  fupport  of  thefe  allegations* 
that  they  engaged  to  recommend  the  fubjett  to  his  majefty's  ferious 
confideration.  As  more  than  a  month  had  now  elapfed  fince  his 
return,  and  the*  gentlemen  toncerned  in  this  bufinefs  had  received  no 
fatisfa&ion,  with  refpedt  to  his  purpofe  of  recalling  the  grant,  they 
•now  applied  by  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  After  due  conf- 
ederation, the  commons  unanimoufly  agreed  to  addrefs  the  king  to 
put  a  flop  to  this  grant  to  the  earl  of  Portland  j.  and  with-  their  peti- 
Hc  complies,  tibri  ho  complied,  prpfeffing  nbt  to  have  been  aware  of  the  objeo 
tioqs  to  which  .the  grant  was  liable  7.  If  the  excefs  and  irregularity 
of  his  majefty's  bounty,  in  this  inftance,  excited  popular  clamou*, 
and  expofed  him  to  the  mortification  of  being  difappointed>  the  early 
and  important  fervices  of  the  earl  of  Portland  juftified  a  more  than 
common  attachment,  leffened  the  impropriety  of  the  method  by 
7  Journ.  Commons,  14th,  17th,  23d  January. 
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"which  it  was  exprefled,  and  ought  to  have  prevented  that  perfonal  CHAP, 


afperity,  with  which  the  oppofition  to  it  was  condu&ed  8. 

To  appeafe  the  difcontents  .of  the  Scots,  the  king  had  been  per-  Proceedings 
fiaaded  to  approve  of  an  a<St  of  their  parliament,  erecting  a  com-  withrefpcclto 
pany  for  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies.     This  indulgence  to  scotchpar-6 
Scotland  had  immediately  excited  general  alarm  among  his  Englifh  lament,  tor^ 
fiibje&s,  and  was  grievbufly  complained  of  by  the  Eaft  India  com-  trade  of  that 

.  •  .  kingdom. 

pany,  as  a  violation  of  their  charter,  and  ruinous  to  their  intereft ; 
and  it  was  expetted,  that  parliament  would  embrace  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  reprefenting  to  the  king  the  fentiments  of  his  people.  The 
lords  entered  at  an  early  period  upon  the  cbnfideration  of  this  bufi- 
nefs,  and  agreed  upon  an  addrefs,  in  which  the  commons  alfo  con- 
curred, fetting  forth  the  feveral  claufes  of  the  aGt  confidered  by  them 
as  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  England,  in  general,  and  to  that  of  the 
Eaft  India  company,  in  particular9..  The  king  vindicated  himfelf,  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  this  a£t  upon  his  Scotch  minifters,  whom  he 
immediately  difmifled  j  and  exprefled  his  defire,  that  remedies  might 
be  found  out  for  preventing  the  inconveniences  apprehended  by  his 
fubjetts.  The  commons,  not  thinking  thefe  conceffions' fufficient, 
determined  to  exercife  their  refentraenC  againft  the  dire&ors  of  .the 
Scotch  trading  Company;  and  fefolyed  that  they  ihould  hfc  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  *\ 

The  fevere  lofs  which  the  trade  of  England  had  fuftained  in  every  Bill  for  a 
preceding  year,  and  particularly  the  laft,  had  brought  heavy  reflec-  ^nccit0°be 
tions  upon  adminiftration ;  arid  feemed  to  require  an  eftablilhed  plan  n0I^tcd  bjf 
for  calling  to  account  thofe  perfons,  who,  by  treachery  or.  iie*gle&  of 
truft,  were  acceflbry  to  the  public  misfortunes.  /The.  commons,  after 
confidering  the  date  of  the  nation  with  refpeft  to  trade, .  refolved 
that  a  council  fliould  be  eftaWiflied  for  fuperintending  it;  and  that 

•  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Price ;  Ralph,  vol.  ii.         9  Jo  urn.  Commons,  14U1DCC  1695. 
p.  619.  t0  Ibid.  2ift7anuary« 
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C  HA  P.  this  council  fliould  be  nominated  by  parliament ".     This  meafure  vraw 

A  VI. 

u.  ■w  ^   confidered  by  the  king  and  his  friends  as  a  diredt  invafion  of  the 
1606.  # 

The  king  of-  prerogative;  which,  if  permitted  in  one  inftance,  would  open  a  door 
for  future  encroachments,  highly  pernicious  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  If  parliament  wrefted  one  branch  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment out  of  his  hands,  they  might  progreffively  extend  theiF  afiaults 
to  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the  prerogative,  and  effett  a  total  change  of 
the  conftitution  l\  In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  upon  this  bill  the  whigs 
generally  oppofed  it,  and  the  tones  fupported  it :  a  (biking  inftance 
of  the  prevalence  of  perfonal  attachment  againft  the  avowed  principled 
of  party.  The  fupport  which  the  bill  met  with,  and  the  averfion  which 
the  king  expreffed  againft  it,  would  probably  have  been  productive 
ef  great  internal  difcord,  if  events  of  a  more  ferious  nature  had  not 
engrafted  the  vigorous  application  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  "• 

Many  circumftances  concurred,  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  to  in- 
fpirethe  agents  of  James,  in  England,  with  more  favourable  hopes  of 
the  difpofition  of  parties  towards  the  intereft  of  their  matter,  and  to 
ftimulate  his  friends  to  make  fome  immediate  attempt  for  acconw 
plifhing  his  reftoration.  They  were  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
no  fuccefs  could  be  txpe&ed  without  the  aid  of  French  troops ;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  lay  down  any  plan  for  that  purpofe, 
without  the  approbation  of  Lewis.  Great  pains  were  taken,  to  con- 
vey to  him  the  moft  favourable  impreffions  of  the  number  and 
ftrength  of  the  malecontents  in  England,  and  to  represent  to  him  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  himfelf  by  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  William  *\  Thefe  reprefentations,  however,  did  not  obtain 
that  attention,  which  was  expe&ed  by  the  perfons  who  urged  them. 
The  fuccefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Spain  during  the  campaign  of  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety- four,  the  inactivity  of  the  troops 

11  Journ.  Commons,  21ft  Jan.  12th  and  i8fh  Feb.  3d  March.         "  Burnet,  1696. 
*3  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  624.  '♦  Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1695. 

of 
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of  the  empire,  far  fuperior  in  numbers,  and  the  profpedfc  of  detaching  c  HA  P, 

the  duke  of  Savoy  from  the  grand  alliance,  flattered  Lewis  with  the    w-~ — g 

expectations  of  victories  and  acquifitions  upon  the  continent,  which        l^^ 
would  more  immediately  redound  to  his  own  perfonal  glory,  and  the 
extenfion  of  his  dominions. '  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Luxembourg, 
the  ableft  general  in  his  fervice,  the  adverfe  events  of  the  campaign 
of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  particularly  the 
lofs  of  Namur,  difappointed  thefe  hopes  j  'and  gave  a  turn  to  conti- 
nental affairs  highly  favourable  to  the  allies*     In  this  fituation  the  An  invafion 
French  king  began  to  liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  agents  of  James,  and^i^ 
who  aflured  him  that  the  malecontents  in  England  were  ready  to  fttrrc^on  of 

°  '  the  malccon- 

make  an  infurre&ion,  provided  they  could  be  aflured  of  his  rein-  tents  pro- 
forcing  them  by  a  defcent  upon  their  coaft.     Preparations  were  now  J 
made  for  that  purpofe:  tranfports  were  provided:   troops,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thoufand,  were  drawn  from  the  garrifons,  and 
ordered  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais :  the  French 
fleet  from  Toulon  was  ordered  round  to  Breft.     James  repaired  to«    ^  March# 
Calais,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  embark  for  England  as  fbon  as  his  pre-  £™vc  abor" 
fence  fhould  be  required  there I5. 

This  expedition,  prepared  with  great  induftry  and  at  great  ex..  jn  confc. 
pence,  and  brought  to  the  very  eve  of  execution,  proved  abortive,  LewiTand 
from  a  miftake  on  the  part  of  Lewis,  which  James  had  neither  the  d**^011- 

*  •*  tents  hav- 

iirmnefs  nor  the  candour  to  correct.     The  more  readily  to  allure  the  inf  been  de- 
afliftance  of  Lewis,  James  had  rather  exaggerated  the  defcriptions  of  refpea  to 
the  ftrength  and  profperity  of  his  friends;  and  had  even  gone  fo  far.  Stendoiw!3 
as  to  afllire  him,  that  they  were  prepared  to  begin  an  infurre&ion, 
as  foon  as  they  fhould  be  encouraged  to  hope  for  any  reinforcement 
from  France.     The  commencement  of  an  infurre&ion  in  England 
was  therefore  underftood  by  Lewis  to  be  the  condition  and  fignal  of 
his  interference ;  and  he  never  intended  that  his  troops  fhould  em- 
bark, till  he  had  received  information  of  that  event  having  a&ualfy 

*s  HHtoire  de  France.    Old  Mixon. 

take!* 
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C  ra   P"  taken  place.     The  malecontents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led  to  be* 
>      *>      •  lieve,  that  they  were  only  expe&ed  to  take  up  arms  when  the  French 
fliould  appear  on  the  Englifh  coaft.     James  was  not  ignorant  of  this 
miftake ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  undeceive  Lewis,  left  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  the  interruption  or  difcontinuance  of  thofe  preparations,  which 
were  effential  to  his  own  fuccefs  '*•     In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  the  natural  fon  of  James,  •  was  fent  into  England,  to  ftimu- 
late  the  refoiutions  and  adivity  of  his  father's  friends,  and  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  go  beyond  their  firft  engagements,  by  taking  up  arms, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  in  affurance  of 
fupport  before  they  could  be  in  any  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the 
army  of  William.     The  duke  of  Berwick,  though  neither  deficient 
in  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  nor  in  anxiety  to  extricate  his  father  from 
the  perplexity  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  referve  with  the 
court  of  France,  was  fo  much  convinced,  from  near  obfervation,  of 
the  weaknefs  of  his  friends,  and  their  incapacity  to  render  him  any 
effedual  fervice,  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  excite  an  in- 
furredion17;  and  the  preparations  made  with  that  view  were  unem- 
ployed and  unavailing. 
A  conijpiracy       Another  interefting  event  concurred,  with  the  circumftances  already 
kingWilliam.  mentioned,  to  put  an  end  to  this  and  every  future  attempt  for  re- 
ftoring  James  by  foreign  arms,  or  internal  infurre&ions.     A  confpi- 
racy  to  aflaffinate  the  king,  probably  fuggefted  or  haftened  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  invafion,  was  now  deteded,  and  many  of  the 
principal  cbnfpirators  were  apprehended  ".  *  This  alarming  difcovery 

not 

"6  Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1696.  It  is  afferted  by  Burnet,  and  his  tranferiber 

17  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  1696.  Tindal,  that  the  aflaflination  of  William  was 

11  The  defign  of  the  confpirators  was  to  concerted  at  the  court  of  Saint  Germains,  and 

aflaflinate  king  William,  as  he  returned  from  that  fir  George  Barclay  received  a  com  million 

hunting,  in  the  lane  between  Turnham-green  from  James  to  carry  it  into  execution.     Bur- 

and  Brentford.     Two  of  them,  captain  Fiflier  net,  1695.     Tindal,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.     In  fup- 

and  Mr.  Pendergrafs,  difcovered  the  confpi-  port  of  this  aflertion,  thefe  authors  adduce  the 

racy  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  by  which  means  teflimony  of  fir  John  Fenwick  :  who  faid,  that 

it  was  prevented.  he  had  heard  fome  of  the  friends  of  James, 

lately 
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not  only  turned  the  tide  of  oppofition  which  was  fet  in  againft  the 
court,  but  became  produdive  of  events  highly  fortunate  for  William 
and  the  government.  Affectionate  addrefles  were  prefented  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament ;  and  the  aflurances  which  they  contained  were 
realifed,  by  the  immediate  profeeution  of  vigorous  meafures  for  the 
enfuring  of  his  fafety  and  the  ftability  of  the  conftitution.  His  ma- 
jefty  was  empowered  to  feize  all  fufpetted  perfons,  and  to  banifh  all 
papifts  from  London  and  Weftminfter.  It  was  enaded,  that,  upon 
the  event  of  the  king's  death,  the  prefent  parliament  fhould  not  be 
diffolved..  Both  houfes  concurred  in  an  aflbciation,  binding  them- 
felves  to  ftand  by  and  affift  each  other,  in  defence  of  his  perfon  and 
government,  againft  king  James  and  all  his  adherents ;  and,  in  cafe 
his  majefty  fhould  come  to  a  violent  death,  to  unite  in  revenging  it 
upon  his  enemies,  and  in  fupporting  and  defending  the  fucceffion  of 
the  crown,  according  to  the  adb  of  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.     It  was  declared,  that  no  perfon  who  did  not 


lately  arrived-  from  France,  affirm,  that  they 
kad  feen  a  commiffion  figned  by  James,  for 
warranting  an  attempt  to  the  above  effect. 
Tindal,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

A  French  hiflorian  alfo  accufes  James  of 
having  given  a  fecret  commiflion  to  attack  the 
prince  of  Orange,  after  having  been  wearied 
with  fo  many  fruitlcfs  attempts  for  recovering 
his  throne,  by  fair  and  open  force.  Ab/ege 
Chronologique  de  PHiftoire  de  France;  torn, 
vfli.  p.  398. 

The  acceffion  or  confent  of  James  to  the 
afTaffination  of  William,  is  infinuated  in  a  me- 
morial which  was  to  have  been  delivered  at 
the  peace  of  Refwick,  in  vindication  of  Wil- 
liam's government.  Somen1  Collections,  vol.  i. 
p.  401. 

This  charge,  however,  is  by  no  means 
fupported  with  evidence  defer ving  of  credit. 
James  exprefles  the  utmofl  horror  at  being 
fufpected  of  fuch  a  crime  ;  affirms,  that  he  had 
often  rejected  propofals  made  to  him  for  aflaf- 
finating  William;  and  insinuates,  that  thefe 
propofals  proceeded  from  the  inftigation   of 
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his  enemies,  with  a  defign  to  infnare  him* 
Life  of  James,  1696. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  authors,  who  accuie 
James,  fall  into  inaccuracy,  by  connecting  the 
commands  he  gave  to  promote  a  general  infur- 
redtion,  with  the  intentions  of  thofe  who  con* 
fpircd  to  afiaffinate  William.  The  tcftimony 
of  fir  John  Fenwick,  when  circumftances  arc 
attended  to,  appears  to  be  of  no  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  evidence.  Under  the  dread  of  death, 
he  wi fried  to  advance  fome  claim  to  merit? 
and,  to  move  the  compaffion  qf  William,  fen* 
his  lady  to  Dr.  Burnet,  declaring  that  he  had 
been  (hocked  with  the  project  of  the  afTaffina*- 
t ion,. and  threatened  to  break  with  his  parry 
if  they  per  filled  in  fuch  an  atrocious  defign* 
And,  after  all,  his  belief  of  the  afTaffination 
was  founded  upon  hear  fay  evidence. 

All  the  confpirators,  who  were  convicted, 
folemnly  acquitted  James,  before  their  execu- 
tion, of  any  knowledge  or  participation  of  the 
defign  of  afTatfinating  William.  Tindal,  vol. 
iii.  p.  *37>  &c* 

fubferibe 
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C  xv?  P"  ^u^cr^e  lt>  &ould  be  capable  of  holding  any  public  office  or  truft  '\ 
The  example  of  parliament  was  followed  by  all  the  counties,  corpo- 
rations, and  fubordinate  claffes  of  citizens.  The  founds  of  loyal 
affociations  were  heard  in  every  corner;  and  expreffions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  prefent  government,  and  to  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
were  daily  prefented  to  the  court  *°.  The  fupplies  this  year  were 
granted  with  great  readinefs,  and  amounted  to  five  millions  twenty- 
four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds.  To  affift  the 
credit  of  government,  a  new  bank  was  e reded,  which  was  called  a 
land  bank,  becaufe  the  fecurities  were  to  be  upon  land ;  and,  as  it 
had  been  projected  and  patronifed  by  the  leaders  of  the  tories,  it  was 
expe&ed  that  it  would  anfwer  an  important  political  purpofe,  by 
rendering  them  more  obfequious  to  the  court.  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  twenty- feventh  of  April. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  feffion,  many  perfons  were  appre- 
hended and  tried ;  fome  for  being  acceflbry  to  the  intended  invafion, 
and  others  for  being  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  to  affaflinate  the 
king.  Among  thefe,  the  moft  diftiriguifhed  were,  fir  John  Friend, 
who  had  acquired  great  wealth  as  a  merchant  in  the  city,  and  fir 
William  Perkins,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  and  one  of  the 
clerks  in  chancery.  Of  ten  who  were  condemned,  eight  were  exe- 
cuted, and  two  pardoned  ".  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  all  the 
perfons  apprehended  upon  fufpicion,  were  convi&ed  upon  the  cleared 
evidence,  and  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  except  fir  John  Fen- 
wick,  in  whofe  cafe  government  found  it  neceflary  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  bill  of  attainder  ".  The  fentiments  of  the  nation  were  divided 
with  refpeft  to  the  propriety  of  this'raeafure,  and  the  feverity  of 


Trial  of  the 
conspirators. 


Bill  for  at* 
tainting  fir 
John  Fea- 
tvicjf 


19  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  24th,  25th 
and  27  th  February,  &c. 

a°  Among  theft  addreftes  there  was  one 
fubferibed  by  an  hundred  young  gentlemen, 
befeeching  his  majefty  to  receive  them  as  a 
troop  of  guards  for  the  preservation  of  his  per- 
£mi;  and  devoting  themfclves  entirely  to  his 


fervice  when  and  wherever  he  mould  command 
them. 

"  State  Trials,  vol.  v. 

**  The  attainder  of  fir  John  Fenwick  did 
not  pafs  till  the  next  feffion  of  parliament;  but, 
upon  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  confpiracy,  I  have  introduced  it  in  this  place. 

admini- 
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adminiftration  was  generally  condemned.     The  reader  will  judge  c  **  A  P. 
for  himfelf,  by  attending  to  the  following  concife  detail  of  the  cir-    u. 


cumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  of  the  arguments  upon  which  the  attain-  9  * 

der  was  either  juftified  or  condemned. 

Againft  fir  John  Fenwick,  only  one  witnefs  was  produced  j  another  Debate*  on  it. 
witnefs  had  fled,  but  had  previoufly  been,  examined  by  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate;  and  his  evidence,  together  with  the  record  of 
the  convi&ion  of  Cook,  one  of  the  eonfpirators,  afforded  a  ftrong 
prefumption  of  fir  John's  guilt.  The  grand  jury  had  found  the 
bill,  but  his  friends  ufed  many  artifices  to  delay  the  trial ;  and,  as  at 
iaft  the  evidence  of  two  witnefles  in  court  was  wanting,  there  re- 
mained no  other  method  of  procuring  his  condemnation,  but  by  a 
bill  of  attainder. 

It  was  argued  by  thofe  who  oppofed  the  bill,  that  fuch  a  mode  of 
trial  and  condemnation  ought  to  be  reforted  to  only  in  cafes  of  the 
higheft  importance,  where  circumftances  rendered  il  impoffible  to  fol«* 
low  the  courfe  of  law.     When  perfons  accufed  of  treafon  made  their 
efcape  out  of  the  country,  which  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
guilt,  there  was  no  other  remedy ;  or  when  they  were  found  in 
arms,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  no  injuftice  was 
done  in  eftablifhing  their  condemnation  by  the  interpofition  of  legis- 
lative authority.     A  departing  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  trial, 
without  the  plea  of  neceflity,  was  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  expe- 
dients of  tyranny  that  had  been  pra&ifed  in  the  preceding  reign, 
and  had  often  been  made  the  inftrument  of  fhedding  innocent  blood. 
The  avowed  reafon  for  moving  a  bill  of  attainder,  was  hot  becaufe 
fir  John  Fenwick  could  not  otherwife  be  tried,  but  becaufe  he  could  not 
otfierwife be  condemned.  •  The  evidence  which  law  required  toconvidt 
any  perfon  accufed  of  treafon,  and  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  him, 
were  entitled  to  facred  refpeft,  not  on  account  of  the  mere  authority  of 
the  law,  but  on  account  of  the  conformity  of  that  law  to  the  eternal  rules 
of  equity  and  juftice.    Admitting  that  the  parliament  had  the  power  of 

3  I  difpenfing 
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difpenfing  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  juftice,  yet  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  do  fo,  except  in  cafes  the  mod  urgent ;  and  it  would  be  peculiarly  in- 
confident,  in  that  very  parliament,  which  had  reformed  the  lawsof  trea- 
fon,  to  fet  them  afide  by  the  wanton  exertion  of  legislative  authority. 
They,  who  contended  for  the  ad  of  attainder,  founded  their  argu- 
ments entirely  upon  the  extremely  perilous  lituation  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  notorious,  that,  while  an  invafion  from  France  was  impend- 
ing, many  perfons  at  home  were  confpiring  againft  the  government 
and  the  life  of  the  king.  It  would  be  eafy  for  fuch  to  elude  punifh- 
ment  by  removing  witnefles,  and  to  carry  on  their  treafonable  de~ 
iigns  with  fuch  addrefs  as  might  fcreen  them  from  danger,  if  there 
were  no  means  of  convi&ion,  but  thofe  which  were  publifhed,  and 
therefore  guarded  againft  by  the  forefight  and  caution  of  the  cri- 
minal. Sir  John  Fenwick's  condemnation  was  not  defired  by  go- 
vernment from  any  motive  of  refentment,  but  on  account  of  its  in* 
fluence  as  an  example ;  to  fliew  that  there  was  a  remedy  m  cafes; 
where  ingenuity  might  take  advantage  of  the  forme  or  lenity  of  law* 
In  point  of  effential  juftice,  it  made  little  difference,  whether  the  per- 
form fufpe&ed  fled  from  his  country  himfelf,  or  removed  the  wknefle* 
againft  him ;  or  by  any  other  method  deftroyed  the  means  of  convic- 
tion prefcribed  by  the  ftatute;  while  yet  there  remained  fufEcient  proof 
to  fatisfy  every  confeientious  perfon  of  his  guilt.  Both  parties  agreed, 
that  the  legislative  authority  might  difpenfe  with  the  ordinary  forms 
of  law  in  cafe6  of  extraordinary  importance.  The  only  queftion, 
upon  which  they  could  differ,  was,  Whether  the  prefent  cafe  came 
under  that  description,  and  whether  pafiing  the  prefent  bill  would 
contribute  to  the  benefit,  or  injury  of  the  conftitudon  ?  It  was  a  pre- 
cedent, which  even  the  movers  of  it  wifhed  never  to  be  followed, 
except  in  cafes  like  the  prefent,  where  the  very  exiftence  of  govern- 
Jt  pftffes.     ment  was  at  ftake  *'.     The  bill  was  carried  in  the  houfe  of  commons 

93  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons*  November,  December,  and  January,  1697.    Lords'  De- 
bates, vol.  ii.    Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p«  693. 

by 
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by  an  hundred  and  eighty-nine  votes  againft  one  hundred  and  fifty*  CHAP. 


fix,  and  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  fixty-eight  votes  againft  fixty- 

1696* 
one. 

Though  it  may  be  candidly  admitted,  that  principle,  and  a  true 
regard  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  had  great  influence  on  many 
who  voted  for  this  bill,  yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  lefs 
honourable  motives  operated  upon  the  minds  of  feme,  who  appeared 
mod  anxious  for  its  fuccefs.  Sir  John  Fenwick,  in  hope  of  obtaia- 
ing  a  pardon,  had  not  only  made  an  offer  of  important  difcoveries* 
but  had  named  feveral  perfons  of  rank,  and  fome  in  office,  as  con- 
cerned in  the  late  confpiracy.  This  information,  though  cenfured  by 
the  houfe  of  commons  as  falfe  and  malicious,  and  reprefented  in 
the  fame  colours  by  the  moft  refpe&able  hi  ft  ori  ana*  of  that  period  **, 
appears,  from  the  evidence  lately  publifhed,  to  have  been  well 
founded,  and  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  refentment  of  indivi- 
duals, whofe  fafety  depended  on  removing,  at  any  rate,  and  by 
any  meafure,  fuch  a  dangerous  inftrument  of  difcovery  and  accu* 
fation15. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  as  it  was  Campaign 
in  effeft  the  laft,  fo  it  was  the  moft  inactive  and  uninterefting  which  l696' 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.     The  operations  of  the  allies 
were  greatly  cramped,  and  the  Ipirit  of  the  Englifh  army,  in  parti- 

**  Jottm.  Commons,  6th  Nov.      Barnet.  concerning  the  condu&  of  James  and  William. 

*$  Mr.  Macpherfon,  opon  the  authority  of  The  attainder  of  fir  John  Fenwick  is  an  ex- 

the  Life  of  James,  impntes  the  attainder  of  fir  ample  of  the  prudence  of  William,  in  rcitrain- 

John  Fenwick  to  a  perfonal  enmity  of  Wil-  ing  his  refentment.    He  was  not  ignorant  of 

liam   againft  him.      Macpherfon's  Hiftory,  the  treachery  of  fome  of  thofe  perfons,  whom, 

vol.  ii.  chap.  3.     Life  of  James,  1696.  at  that  time,  he  honoured  and  employed.    Had 

If  the  Life  of  James  is  admitted  as  authen-  he  been  prone  to  refentment,  he  might  have 

tic,  on  the  one  hand,  with  refpeft  to  every  gratified  it  more  extenfively  and  effectually, 

allegation  and  fad  favourable  to  his  own  cha-  by  faving  fir  John  Fenwick,  and  admitting  him 

rafter;  and  as  equally  authentic,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  againft  thofe  men,  whofe  trea- 

fin  eftabliihing  every  infinuation  reproachful  to  chery  was  aggravated  by  ingratitude :    but, 

the  character  of  William ;  it  is  obvious  what  upon    this  and  many  other  occafions,   WiJ- 

the  confequence  muft  be,  and  how  unfairly  a  Ham  facrificed  refentment  to  considerations  of 

perfon*  miffing  to  fuch  information,  muft  judge,  prudence  and  generofity, 

3  I  2  cularf 
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p-  cular,  deprefled*  by  the  failure  of  the  fupplies  voted  by  parliament; 
The  project  of  the  land  bank,  upon  which  great  expectations  were 
founded,  had  utterly  mifgiven,  and  the  recalling  of  the  debafed  coin, 
in  obedience  to  a  refolution  of  parliament,  made  fuch  a  fcarcity  of 
current  money,  and  fuch  a  ftagnation  of  trade,  as  ruined  many  pri- 
vate fortunes,  and  daggered  the  credit  of  the  nation  at  large.  The 
whole  addrefs,  and  ingenuity  of  commanders,  were  employed  to  fuf- 
tain  the  army,  under  declining  credit,  and  to  keep  them  in  good 
temper,  under  the  hardfhips  which  they  fuffered  from  want  of  pay. 
Fortunately,  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  French  finances,  as  well  as 
great  internal  fcarcity  of  provifions,  difabled  them  from  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  allies;  and,;  except  the  withdrawing 
of  the  duke  of  S^voy  from  the  confederacy,  no  material  event  hap- 
pened in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign.  And  as  that  event  had  been 
forefeen,  it  was  wifely  provided  againft  by  our  generals;  and  did 
not  produce  the  alarm  and  confufion  which  might  have  arifen,  if  it 
had  been  conduced  in  a  private  and  concealed  manner,  and  taken 

them  at  furprife  *6. 

Sir 


45  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  France ;  but,  under  the  impulfe  of  re- 
fentment  againft  Louvois,  the  French  minifter, 
he  joined  the  confederacy.  The  French  agents 
had  been  fecretly  tampering  with  him,  ever 
face  the  commencement  of  the  war :  the  al- 
lies trufted  him  with  referve  and  jealoufy;  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  delay  the  payment 
of  the  fubfidy  due  to  him  according  to  trea- 
ty, while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  negoci- 
ations,  now  advancing,  for  a  feparate  peace 
between  him  and  France.  He  obtained  the 
reiteration  of  all  the  places  taken  from  him 
during  the  war,  and  four  thoufand  livres  for 
reparation  of  the  damages  which  he  had  fuf- 
taincd ;  but  what,  more  than  thefc  advantages, 
contributed  to  aggrandize  his  family,  was  a 
marriage  contracted  between  his  daughter  and 


the  duke  of  Burgundy,  eldeft  fon  of  the  dau- 
phin.    Annals  of  Politics  1696. 

Lamberti  gives  the  following  curious  ac- 
count of  the  duke's  defection  :  "  A  meftenger 
t€  was  difpatched  by  the  court  of  France,  to 
"  inform  the  duke  of  Savoy  of  the  intended 
"  affaflination  of  king  William ;  and  to  repre- 
"  fent  to  him,  that  this  notice  was  given  from 
"  motives  of  friend/hip.  It  was  fuggefted 
"  to  him,  that  he  might  now  obtain  ad  van- 
"  tageous  terms  from  France;  but  if  Wil- 
"  Ham,  the  keyftone  of  the  alliance,  mould 
"  fall,  what  could  he  do?  The  duke  was 
€t  ftruck  with  aftonifliment ;  the  meffengcr 
"  took  advantage  of  this,  and  declared,  in  a 
"  peremptory  manner,  that  he  muit  immc- 
"  diately  take  his  refolution,  and  return  his 
"  anfwer.  The  duke  begged  to  be  indulged 
«'  in  a  fingle  half  hour  to  deliberate  1  he  walked 

"  about 
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Sir  George  Rooke,  who  had  failed  with  a  large  fleet  from  Cadiz,  c  **  A  P. 
was  recalled  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  confpiracy .     The  Englifh  fleet 
afterwards  failed  under  the  command  of  lord  Berkley,  and  made       July, 
fome  depredations  upon  the  coaft  of  France ;  but  this  advantage  was 
balanced  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  admiral,  Du  Bart,  who  fell  in       Jane, 
with  a  large  fleet  of  merchant^  flrips  belonging   to  the  Dutch,  under 
the  convoy  of  fix  frigates.     The  frigates  were  taken,  and  four  of  them 
burned.     Thirty  of  the  merchant  fhips  were  deftroyed  a\ 

The  fecond  feffion  of  the  third  parliament  of  William  met  on  the 
twentieth  of  Ottober.    The  preceding  campaign,  barren  of  events  and 
fuccefs,  afforded  the  king  no  materials  for  congratulation  in  his  fpeech 
to  the  parliament.     He  was  happy,  he  obferved,  that  the  year  had 
pafled,  without  any  difadvantage  abroad,  or  diforder  at  home,  con- 
fidering  the  difappointments  arifing  from  the  funds,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  attended  the  recoining  of  the  money.     This,  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  difpofition  of  the  army,  and  of  the  fteady 
affe&ion  of  his  people,  gave  him  great  fatisfadion.     He  acquainted 
them,  that  fome  overtures  had  been  made  for  a  general  peace;  not- 
withftanding  which,  he  urged  the  neceflity  of  liberal  fupplies,  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  making  good  the  funds  already  granted. 
He  recommended  to  their  confideration  the  inconveniences  which 
ftill  remained  with  refpedt  tq  the  coin,  and  hoped  they  would  find 

<c  about  for  a  little  while  in  his  clofet ;  and  «*  France  and  of  James ;  and  without  difco- 

u  then  accepted  of  the  conditions  of  peace  "  vering  the  confpiracy,  at  the  fame  time  £et 

*'  offered  to   him  by  France. "      Lamberti,  '«  on  foot  againft  the  perfon  of  William,  told 

1696.  "  him  only,    that   meafures  were   taken  for. 

The  following  paragraph,  much  to  the  fame  "  refloring    James    which    were    infallible ; 

purpofe,  occurs   in  the  Monthly  Mercury  of  "  and  therefore  exhorted  him  not  to  lofe'  a 

April  1696,  under  the  article//^.  f(  minute's  time   in  making   a  private   and 

"  The  new  projed  of  the  French  king,  and  «  advantageous  peace,  to  prevent  him  from 

•'  of    James,    upon   England,    was  as  foon  «  being  inveloped  in  the  ruin  of  the  confede- 

•*  known  in  Italy  as  in  Holland.     A  courier  "  rates,  which  would  be  fure  to  follow  the 

"  was  difpatched  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  "  approaching  revolution." 
**  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  his  fon-in-law,  to  lay        *7  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
«  before  him  the  projects  of  the  king  of 

out 
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ti  A  P.  out  the  beft  expedients  for  recovering  public  credit,  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  maintaining  the  war,  and  carrying  on  trade. 


1696. 

Meafures  to 
relieve  the 
embarrafl"- 
xnents  of  the 
revenue. 


The  patriotic  exertions  of  the  commons  in  this  feffion,  deferve 
to  be  remembered  with  the  warmeft  gratitude  by  pofterity.  Both 
admiration  and  efteem  are  called  forth,  while  we  confider  the  inge- 
nuity of  individuals,  in  devifing  expedients,  to  deliver  the  nation 
from  the  mod  preffing  embarraffments ;  and  the  generofity  of  parties, 
in  fufpending  animofities,  and  cordially  adopting  thofe  meafures, 
which  were  eflential  for  reftoring  national  credit  and  profperity. 
While  the  example  of  their  wifdom  and  fuccefs  inculcates  this  encourag- 
ing maxim,  that  the  patriot  ought  never  to  defpair  under  the  darkeft 
and  moft  perplexing  afpe&  of  public  affairs,  the  refolutions  and  mea- 
fures, which  they  purfued,  exhibit  fpecific  remedies  for  fimilar  cala- 
mities, if  they  fhould  occur  at  any  future  period.  I  (hall  only, 
in  general,  mention  thflfe  fads  which  give  an  aftonifhing  view  of 
the  fpirit  and  wifdom,  difplayed  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  Every 
former  feffion  of  parliament,  fmce  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
had  never  propofed  any  thing  farther,  than  to  impofe  taxes  adequate 
to  the  intereft  of  the  principal  fums  borrowed  for  the  fervices  of  the 
year ;  and  they  had  often  failed  in  this  purpofe,  through  the  infufc 
ficiency  of  the  funds  for  the  payments  affigned  to  them,  and  exchequer 
tallies  were  difcounted  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  The 
houfe  of  commons,  during  this  feffion,  not  only  provided  funds 
for  raifing  the  whole  fupplies  within  the  year,  but  alfo  for  difcharg- 
ing  the  deficiencies  of  all  former  fupplies.  The  fum  of  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  was  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  civil  lift, 
which  was  in  arrears,  and  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  pounds,  for  making  good  the  deficiency  in  recoining 
the  money.  Thefe  refolutions,  and  the  meafures  by  which  they  were 
accomplifhed,  while  they  reflect  honour  on  all  who  acceded  to  them, 
confecrate  the  name  of  Mr.  Montague,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
9  to 
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to  diftinguHhed  and  lafting  applaufe.  Poffefled  of  an  underftanding  C  ha  p. 
penetrating  and  comprehenfive,  be  devoted  himfelf,  with  intenfe  appli-  u  ^-^ 
cation,  to  the  ftudy  of  finance ;  and  fuggefted  expedients  and  refources,  x  ^' 
which  not  only  eluded  the  refearches  of  the  moil  ingenious  fpe- 
culators,  but  exceeded  the  comprehenfion  pf  many,  who  were  far 
from  being  ignorant  or  inexpert  with  refpedi  to  the  ordinary  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  revenue.  The  names  of  the  celebrated  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
and  Mr.  Locke,  are  alfo  tranfmitted  to  our  gratitude,  for  having 
contributed  their  affiftance  to  Mr.  Montague  in  this  arduous  bufi- 
nefs ;  and  it  is  a  pleafure  to  publifh  every  circumftance,  'which  adds. 
to  the  merit  of  thofe,  whofe  memory  is  fo  precious  to  every  friend 
of  fcience  and  virtue al.  At  the  fame  time  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  all  their  ingenuity  would  have  been  exercifed  in  vain,  and 
all  their  expedients  and  refources  mud  have  failed,  if  the  means 
and  faculties  of  the  nation  had  not  been  in  a  date  of  progreffive 
improvement.  A  fum  exceeding  ten  millions,  raifed  within  the 
fjpace  of  one  year,  in  a  nation  which  had  already  fupported  feven 
expenfive  campaigns,  affords  the  moft  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
increafe  of  national  profperity  in  confequence  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  founds  a  juft  expectation  that  fuch  profperity  will  be  progref- 
five, as  long  as  the  foundnefs  and  vigour  of  the  Britifh  conftitution 
are  preferred  *9. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  feffion,  an  inquiry  was  inftituted  with  inquiry  con- 
regard  to  the  mifcarriage  of  the  fleet-     Sir  George  Rooke  had  been  ^^"^ 
cenfured,  for  not  having  intercepted  the  Toulon  fquadron  before  it  fca- 
had  got  round  to  Breft.     Agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  houfe,  he 

*■  Cuningham,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  "  At  the  fame  time  that  they  were  to  fct  out 

**  Drake's  Hiftory  of  the  laft  Parliament.  "  fleets  and  pay  formidable  armies,  of  a  fud- 

"  The  renewing  of  the  money  of  England,  €€  den  they  were  melting  down  almofl  all  the 

"  fo  debafed  and  counterfeited  as  it  was,  will  "  money  of  the  kingdom ;  nevertheless  they 

«*  certainly  be  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  oc-  "  then  provided  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the 

94  currences  for  future  hiflorians  to  take  notice  "  Hate."     Monthly  Mercury,  Auguft  1696, 

"  of;  an  enterprife  which  equally  proves  the  article  England.    I  give  this  as  an  evidence  of 

"  puiflance  and  wifdom  of  the  nation.    There  the  opinion  which  foreigners  entertained  of  the 

"  is  in  it  fomething  more  than  ufually  great,  greatnefs  and  importance  of  this  tranfa&ion. 

produced 
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produced  his  journals,  and  the  inftrudtions  he  had  received  from  the 
admiralty.  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel  alfo  laid  before  the  commons  copies 
of  the  orders  fent  to  him,  relating  to  his  junction  with  fir  George 
Rooke  3°.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prejudice  or  fpirit  of  party 
entered  into  thefe  inquiries;  and,  as  no  fefolutions  were  formed 
upon  them,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  no  ground  of  criminal  charge 
could  be  found.  The  attainder  of  fir  John  Fen  wick,  the  account  of 
which  has  been  anticipated  in  the  preceding  pages,  confumed  a  great 
proportion  of  the  time  of  both  houfes  in  this  feflion,  which  termi- 
nated on  the  fixtcenth  of  April,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety- 
feven. 

*°  Journ.  Commons,  November,  paffira. 
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CHAP.       XVII. 

Symptoms  of  the  Approach  of  Peace. — Plenipotentiaries  meet  at  Ryfwick. — 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  averfe  to  Peace. — The  latter  brought 

*  '  xoyer  by  .the  Succefs  of  the  French  Arms. — The  Election  of  a  King  of 
'  Poland  makes  Lewis  more  dejirous  of  Peace. — Articles  figned. — Merits 
and'Effeffs  of  the  Peace. — Mifunderftanding  among  the  Allies  the  CaUfe  of 
circumfcribing  the  Advantages  of  it.— No  Toleration  obtained  for  the  Pro- 
t eft  ants  under  the  Dominion  of  France. — Charge  againjt-  King  William  for 
confenting  that  the  Son  of  James  Jhould  fucceed  to  the  Crown  of  England — 

'-  founded  upon  the  Conferences  between  the  Earl  of  Portland  and.  the  Marjhal 
Boufflers.— Conjectures  of  contemporary  Hiftorians  concerning  the  SubjeSt  of 
tbefe  Conferences. — Extract  from  the  Life  of  James ,  charging  King  William 
with  having  confented  to  the  Succefjion  of  his  Son.—~Reqfons  for  calling  in 
quejlion  the  Authority  of  this  ExtraSl. — Circumfiances  which  render  the 
Fact  alleged  improbable. — Origin  of  this  Afperfion  upon  the  Memory  of 
William.^— The  Succeffion  of  the  Son  of  James  defired  by  Lewis. — Conjec- 
ture founded  upon  the  Authority  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. — The  SubjeSt  of 
the  Conferences  between  Portland  and  Boufflers.'— Information  of  Burnet.— 
His  Character  as  a  Hiftorian. — Account  given  by  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
concerning  the  Conferences  between  Portland  and  Boufflers. — Inferences  from 
the  Memorials  and  InftruEtions  fent  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  Ryfwick. 


A 


S  fome  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  year  tended  to  difpofe  CHAP, 

the  inclinations  of  the  contending  powers  to  peace,  fo  fteps  ^        -'  r 
had  been  adually  taken  to  circumfcribe  the  operations  of  the  war;         l697'  : 
and  various  circumftances  concurred  to  excite  the  hope  of  bringing 
it  to  a  conclufion  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  campaign. 

The  defedion  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  while  it  reftored  peace  to  Symptoms  of 

Italy,  fpread  a  fpirit  of  fear  and  diftruft  among  the  confederates  \  o/pcacc.0^ 

*  Hiftory  of  Europe. 

3K    •  The 
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C  Yvn  P#  ^C  difappointment  of  the  French  invafion,  and,  in  confequence  of 

Wv^J  this,  the  failure  of  the  confpiracy  intended  by  the  friends  of  James 
in  England,  extinguifhed  the  hope  of  re-eftablifhing  his  power  by 
the  continuance  of  the  war*.  The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was 
ftill  alive,  but  the  objeft  of  it  was  changed,  and  appeared  to  be 
attainable  only  through  the  medium  of  peace.  The  infirm  conftitu- 
tion,  and  precarious  life  of  the  king  of  Spain,  flattered  Lewis  with 
the  near  profpett  of  advancing  the  honour  and  dominion  of  his 
family,  by  the  acceflion  of  an  extenfive  and  opulent  empire.  But 
his  claim  to  it,  though  founded  upon  the  right  of  lineal  fucceflion, 
was  cut  off  by  former  treaties,  which  would  certainly  be  enforced 
by  the  arms  of  the  confederacy  \ 

Sept.  1696.  Influenced  by  thefe  confederations*  the  French  king  fent  Monfieur 
Callieres  to  the  Hague,  to  propofe  overtures  for  a  general  peace  to 
Dykevelt,  mimfter  of  the  States  j  who  had  been  warned  by  William 
to  liften  to  them  with  refeYve,  and  upon  the  exprefs  condition  that 
nothing  fhould  be  concluded  without  being  communicated  to  the 
allies4.  One  important  article  was  contained  in  thefe  preliminary 
overtures,  namely,  that  the  title  of  William  tp  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land fhould  be  acknowledged  by  France  in  the  moft  explicit  terms; 
and  this  alone,  notwithftanding  other  circumftances  of  disagreement, 
gave  the  faireft  hopes  of  approaching  peace  \  The  king  of  Sweden 
was  alfo  engaged,  by  the  felicitation  of  France,  to  offer  his  medi- 
ation for  procuring  a  general  peace  j  and  plenipotentiaries  w$re  ap- 
pointed by  England  and  France  to  enter  into  negpeiations  for  that 

Wempotcati.  purpofe6.     After  no  fmall  altercation  about  the  place  of  meeting, 

xriesmeetat     .  tit  r  *  *  P7 

Ryfwick.        it  was  agreed,  that  the  conferences  fhould  be  held  at  Newburg-houfe, 

a  Life  of  James,  1696.  ciations  for  peace  ;  but  the  mediation  of  his 

3  Variation*  de  la  Monarchic  Franfoife,  fuccettbr,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  offered  and 
tome  iv.  1697.  accepted.     The  earl  of  Pembroke,  vifcouat 

4  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  6jy.  Villierr,    and    fir   Joftph   Wiliiamfon,    were 

5  Hiftorians  of  the  Times.  named  plenipotentiaries  by  the  king  of  Eng- 

6  Charles  the  Eleventh,  king  of  Sweden,  land.     To  Callieres,  the  French  king  added 
died  before  the  commencement  of  the  nego-  Crecy  and  Harlay.  * 

a  palace 
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a  palace  belonging  to  the  prhjce  of  Q**ng?9  between  the  Hague  c -HA  Pr 
and  Delft,  and  clofe  by  the  village  of  ELyfwick  %     The  conferences   s-  r»  -^ 
began  upon  the  ninth  of  May,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-* 
feven* 

As  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  brought  with  dif-  Thc  emperor 
ficulty  to  confent  to  the  commencement  of  negociations  for  peace,  fo  of  Spain  "' 
they  both  difcovered  repeated  inclinations  to  difcontinue  and  thwart  pca[cc. t0 
them \  The  avcrfion  of  the  emperor  to  a  peace  may  be  traced  to 
the  fame  caufe,  which  rendered  the  king  of  France  fo  fqlicitous  to 
obtain  it.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  thefe  two  princes 
were  to  enter  the  lifts,  in  competition  for  the  Spanifh  monarchy ; 
and,  confidering  the  advantages  the  French  king  derived  from  the 
argument  of  natural  juftice,  from  proximity  of  fituation,  and  mili- 
tary force,  the  emperor  could  entertain  no  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  with- 
out the  afiiftance  of  a  confederacy,  formed  upon  a  jealoufy  of  his 
rival.  Such  a  confederacy,  already  fubfifting,  might  aft  with  promp- 
titude and  vigour;  but,  if  once  diffolved,  it  was  evident  that  the 
renewal  of  it  would  be  difficult  and  uncertain ;  and  that,  in  every 
view,  it  muft  be  attended  with  delay  which  might  prove  fatal  to 
its  defign  \ 

The  ambiguity  with  which  France  treated  concerning  the  reftoration 
of  fome  of  the  places  taken  from  the  emperor  and  Spain  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  and  the  propofed  fubftitution  of  an  undefined  equiva- 
lent, afforded  a  more  colourable  pretext  for  oppofing  the  peace. 
The  reludance  of  Spain  was  at  firft  cherifhed  by  the  influence  of  a  The  Utter 
fa&ion  at  court,  adverfe  to  the  claim  of  France  upon  the  Spanifh  by°thl  foccefi 
monarchy;   but  this,  as  well  as  other  motives  of  oppofition,  was  ofthc*>ench 
furmounted  in  the  progrefs  of  the  treaty,  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which 
ftill  attended  her  arms  io.      The  loflfes  which  Spain   had  hitherto 
fuftained,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  in  diftant  regions  of  the 

7  Monthly  Mercury.  •  Torcy,  vol.  u 

*  Hiftoire  de  France,  torn.  iii.  lo  Ibid, 

3-K  2  empire, 
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^Articles 
Igned. 


empire,  were  eafily  concealed  from  a  prince,  whofe  mean  under- 
ftanding,  and  bodily  infirmities,  rendered  him  incapable  of  receiving 
irapreflions  of  calamity  or  danger,  which  did  not  immediately  fall 
under  the  obfervation  of  his  fenfes.  But  when  Barcelona,  fituated 
in  a  contiguous  province,  was  invaded,  and  at  lad  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  France,  the  confternation,  which  agitated  the  court,  quickly 
difperfed  every  fcruple  and  obje&ion  to  the  general  pacification  ". 

In  the  courfe  of  the  negociations  an  event  occurred,  which  ren- 
dered France  ftiil  more  eager  for  the  attainment  of  peace ;  and  di£ 
pofed  her  to  relax  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  thofe  demands,  which 
evidently  militated  againft  juftice,  and  the  intereft  and  honour  of 
the  allies.  She  had  exerted  her  utmoft  influence  to  obtain  the 
vacant  throne  of  Poland  for  the  prince  of  Conti,  whofe  elevation 
(he  expe&ed  would  contribute  to  ftrengthen  her  hands  againft  the 
allies j  and  fhe  was  juft  upon  the  eve  of  eftablifhing  his  fuccefs,  by 
the  influence  of  the  cardinal  primate,  when  the  ele&or  of  Saxony 
became  a  competitor,  and,  by  declaring  his  converfion  to  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  detached  the  cardinal  from  the  party  of  France ; 
and,  by  engagements  to  the  Polifb  nobility,  fecured  their  fufirages 
for  him  at  the  election  '\ 

The  peace  now  advanced  without  any  material  interruption  j  and 
the  articles  of  it  were  figned  by  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  Spanifli,  and 
French  ambafladors,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  one  thoufahd 
fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven.  The  imperial  and  ele&oral  am- 
bafladors, by  the  inftigation  of  the  emperor,  entered  their  protefta- 
tion  againft  it IS.  It  was  impoflible  that  the  emperor  could  ftand 
fingle  and  unfupported  againft  the  power  of  France.     His  pride  and 


11  Spain  alfo  loft  Aeth  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  not  known  till  after  the  peace  was  finned,  yet 

negociations,     The  king  was  fo  ignorant  as  to  the  fear  of  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  in- 

befieve  that  Mens   belonged  to  the  king  of  fluence  upon  the  court  of  Spain,  20th  Septeov 

England,  and  to  pity  that  prince  when  it  was  ber  1697. 


taken  by  Lewis.  Torcy,  •  vol.  i.  p.  8.  A 
French  fleet  was  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
took  Carthagena ;  and,  though  that  event  was. 


14  Hiftoire  de  France,  torn,  ill* 
13  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  753, 
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obftinacy  were,  however,  in  fome  meafure  fatiefied,  by  the  reluc-  c  HA  p. 

tance  and  hefitation  of  his  conceffions  to  the  conftraint  of  political    v- -# 

neceffity.  He  firft  confeated  to  a  ceflation  of  hoftilities  with  France: 
he  next  accepted  of  Brifac  and  Frifburg,  as  an  equivalent  for  Straf- 
burg  j  and,  at  laft,  he  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  the  peace,  by  fign- 
ing  the  articles,  with  expreflions  of  difcontent,  a  month  after  the  reft 
of  the  confederates  *\ 

By  the  terms  of  the  peace,  no  new  or  ftriking  advantage  was  ob-  Merita  and 
tained  by  any  of  the  contending  powers ;  and  the  political  ftate  of  peace. 
Europe  was  placed  nearly  in  the  fame  pofture  as  that,  in  which  it 
had  flood  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  this  fimple  and 
general  view,  the  treafure  and  blood  of  the  confederates  may  appear 
to  have  been  wantonly  and  unprofitably  laviflied ;  and  England, 
which  contributed  more  than  her  proportion  of  both,  though  (he  had 
lead  to  expert  from  the  fuccefsful  iflue  of  the  war,  may  appear  to 
deferve  the  greateft  {hare  of  that  cenfure  which  is  due  to  rafh  and 
deftrudtive  policy. 

In  order  to  eftimate,  candidly  and  truly,  the  merits  of  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  intereft  of  England,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  recoiled*  the  motives,  which  engaged  her  to  enter  into  the 
war,  and  the  advantages  ftie  expedled  from  the  profecution  of  it. 

There  were,  evidently,  two  principal  ohjeSs  of  the  war,  intereft- 
ing  both  to  England  and  the  allies :  i  ft,  It  was  intended  to  control 
the  ambition  and  deprefs  the  power  of  France:  2dly,  It  was  neceflary 
to  confirm  the  revolution,  and  to  fecure  to  William  the  pofleflion  of 
the  throne  of  England.  In  the  firft  of  thefe,  England  was  interefted 
more  remotely,  and  conjun&ly  with  the  other  confederate  powers ; 

,#  By  the  fourth  article  of  peace,  the  French  any  enemy  of  the  faid  king  of  Great-Britain  ; 

king  promifes,  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs,  and  that  he  will  in  no  manner  whatfoever  fa- 

that  he  will  on  no  account  whatfoever  difturb  vour  the  confpiracies  which  ill-difpofed  perfons 

the  king  of  Great-Britain  in  the  poiTeffion  of  may,  in  any  place,  contrive  againfl  faid  king, 

the  kingdoms,  &c.  which  he  now  enjoys  ;  and  See  the  articles  of  the  peace,  Life  of  William, 

therefore  engages,  upon  the  faith  and  word  of  vol,  iii.  Appendix*  p.  22. 
a  king,  that  he  will  not  give  any  affiftancc  to 

but 
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C  xvn  P#  ^ut  ^  °*er>  namely,  the  confirmation  and  permanent  eftablifliment 
i»  -.-  *a   of  tfhe  revolution  fettlemcnt,  was  her  peculiar,  appropriated  concern ; 
though,  by  its  immediate  effedU,  it  was  intimately  connedted  with  the 
former,  and  fo  far  reckoned  an  objed  of  general  concern  to  the  al- 
lies.    The  zeal  of  William  to  humble  France,   fupported  by  the 
wealth  and  power  of  England,  it  was  believed,  would  fully  anfwer 
the  moft  fanguine  expectations  of  the  confederacy.     It  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  iA  preceding  pafiages  of  this   hiftory,  that  the  power   of 
France,  from  a  variety  of  incidents,  had  afcended  to  fuch  a  pitch  as 
to  excite  univerfal  jealoufy  and  alarm.    From  her  repeated  incurfions 
into  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  as  well  as  from  her  intrigues  with  in- 
ternal factions  in  the  States,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  they, 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Spanifti  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries, 
were  deftined  to  be  the  vi&ims  of  her  ambition.     If  the  power,  and, 
particularly,  the  maritime  power  of  France,  had  been  augmented  by 
the  conqueft  of  Holland,  or  even  by  its  reduction  to  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendence upon  her,  the  commerce,  the  opulence,  and  the  force  cf 
England,  muft  have  been,  in  proportion,  reftridted  and  diminifhed. 
Nay,  there  was  ground  to  apprehend,  that,  in  confequence  of  fuch  an 
event,  the  independence  and  conftitution  of  England  would  have 
been  expofed  to  extreme  hazard.     Attending  to  thefe  circumftances, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  patriotic  anxiety  of  William  for 
Holland  rendered  him  fedulous  to  propagate  a  terror  of  the  power 
of  France,  in  order  to  affociate  neighbouring  princes  in  a  common 
fcheme  of  defence ;  and  particularly  to  cherifh,  as  far  as  his  influence 
extended,  in  England,  an  impreflion  of  the  infeparable  connexion 
of  her  intereft  with  that  of  Holland.     His  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  England  augmented  that  influence :  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did 
not  plant  or  infpire   thofe  fentiments  of  oppofition  between  the 
intereft  of  France  and  England,  or  of  a  connexion  between  that  of 
England  and  Holland.     From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  preceding 
hiftory  we  have  feen,  that  a  jealoufy  of  France  was  the  predominant 

paffion 
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paflion  of  the  Englifh,  that  the  oppofing  this  paflion  was  the  caufe  of  C  H  A  p. 
the  difcontent  and  factions,  which  difturbed  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second;  and   that  the  well-known  conformity  of  the  fentiments 
and  affedions  of  William  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  with  refpe&  to 
foreign  politics,  firft  excited  the  ftrqpg  prejudices  of  the  nation  in 
favour  of  that  prince,  and  paved  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  defire  of  reducing  the  power  of  France  was  not,  therefore,  fug- 
geftcd  by  William  to  the  people  of  England ;  but  was  already  en- 
graven upon  their  hearts;  and  difpofed  them  to  enter,  with  full  ap- 
probation, into  the  war;  and,  in  the  profecution  of  it,  to  fubmit  to 
public  burdens,  unexampled  in  any  preceding  period.     How  far  then 
was  this  obje<3:  attained  by  the  war,  or  finally  fecured  by  the  peace. 
It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  was  not 
adequate  to  what  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  colle&ed  forces 
of  the  confederates,  and  the  fpirit  and  views  with  which  they  entered 
into  it ;  and,  in  the  fame  proportion,  the  terms  of  peace  fell  fhort 
of  thofe  views,  which  had  been  generally  indulged  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hoftilities;  and  were  found,  after  the  experience  of 
a  few  years,  infufficient  to  reftrain  the  ufurping  fpirit  of  Lewis. 
But  ftill,  though  the  territorial  dominions  of  France  were  not  im- 
paired, nor  her  ambition  extinguifhed,  nor  the  power  of  gratify- 
ing it,  in  future,  annihilated,  there  remained  obvious  and  impor- 
tant advantages,  which  ought  fairly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  war,  and 
which  were  fufficiently  fecured  by  the  articles  of  the  peace.     The 
encroachments,   which  the   French  king  attempted   to  make  upon 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  of  the  empire,  and  the  States,    were  pre- 
vented :  their  frontiers  were  defined,  and  better  fortified  againft  any 
future  aflaults  from  France:    her  internal  power  was   weakened: 
her  refources  were  exhaufted  ;  and  fhe  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  lefs  for- 
midable to  Europe,  than  that,  in  which  flie  flood  previous  to  the 
refiftance  fhe  met  with  from  the  arms  of  the  confederacy. 

As 
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As  the  oppofition  of  France  to  the  revolution  in  England,  and 
the  affiftance  fhe  promifed  to  James,  was  another  caufe  of  the  war, 
fo  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  William,  in  the  mod  explicit 
terms,  and  the  renunciation  of  any  future  fupport  to  the  dethroned 
prince,  which  were  fully  obtained  and  fecured  by  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick,  gave  confirmation  and  liability  to  the  revolution.  In  this 
view,  its  merits  muft  (land  high  in  the  eftimation  of  every  friend  to 
liberty  and  the  conftitution.  If  the  revolution  was  indifpenfable  to 
the  attainment  and  prelervation  of  thefe ;  if  the  fruits  of  it,  which 
we  ourfelves  have  reaped,  exceed  the  moil  fanguine  hopes  and  cal- 
culations of  thofe,  who  were  the  inftruments  of  promoting  it,  can 
we  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  it  was  impofiible  for  the  nation  to  pay 
too  great  a  price  for  fuch  ineftimable  bleffings;  and,  that  it  wrould 
have  been  daftardly  and  treacherous  in  our  fathers,  to  have  fhrunk 
from  expence  and  dangers,  which  were  neceflary  to  render  them 
fecure  and  permanent  to  their  pofterity  ? 

Though  thefe  fubftantial  advantages  were  obtained  by  the  war,  it 
muft  be  regretted,  that  an  unfortunate  mifunderflanding  among  the 
allies,  after  the  commencement  of  their  negociations  for  peace,  was 
not  only  the  occafion  of  their  facrificing  the  interefts  of  their  com- 
mon friends,  but  of  their  thwarting  one  another  in  articles,  in  which 
the  honour  of  the  principal  members  of  the  confederacy  feemed  to 
have  been  deeply  engaged.  The  dutchy  of  Lorrain  was  reftored  to 
its  proprietors,  in  that  difmembered,  dependent  condition,  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen ;  and  to  which  his 
prcdeceflbr  never  had  confented ,s.     The  expectations  of  the  French 

proteftants 


'*  The  duke  of  Lorrain  has  rendered 
effential  fcrvices  to  the  emperor  and  the 
States,  in  the  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Nimiguen  1678;  and  yet,  by  the  terms  of 
Che  peace,  he  was  almoft  entirely  fubje&ed  to 
jhe  discretion  of  France,  which  infifted  upon 
retaining  the  property  of  lands  running  through 


his  country.  To  thefe  terms  he  had  refuted  to 
confent.     Upon  the  commencement#of  the  war 

1689,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  imperial  army  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  publifhed  a  manifeito,  declaring  war  againil 
France,  in  his  own  right.     His  death,  April 

1690,  when  he  was  juft  preparing  to  take  the 

field, 
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protcftants  were  fatally  difappointed  by  the  conclufion  of  the  peace. 
They  had  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  king  and  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  encouraged  to  hope,  that  their  reftoration,  and 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  would  have  been  made  a  condi- 
tion of  the  treaty ;  but,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  inferior  mo* 
xnent,  or,  perhaps,  from  a  foreboding  of  difappointment,  their  bufinefs 
was  poftponed  till  the  clofe  of  the  treaty.  Two  days  before  figning 
the  articles  between  England,  Spain,  Holland,  and  France,  a  me- 
morial was  prefented  by  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  in  favour  of  the 
proteftant  refugees.  The  French  king  received  the  propofal  with 
difpleafure,  and  declared,  that  he  confidered  it  as  an  invafion  of 
hi9  prerogative,  for  foreign  princes  to  prefume  to  interfere  in 
any  fubjeft  connected  with  the  internal  government  of  his  king- 
dom17. 

The  proteftant  religion  fuftained  a  (hock  in  another  inftance;  after  No  toleratim 
it  appeared  fecure,  by  the  firft  fteps  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.     In  the  proteil- 
conformity  to  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  admitted  as  the  J^JSJ^0 
bafis  of  the  prefent  treaty,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Frtttcc- 
empire,  and  repeated  and  folemn  ratifications,  it  was  demanded  by 
the  ambaffadors  of  the  proteftant  princes,  that  the   Lutheran   re- 
ligion fhould  be  tolerated  in  Stralburg,  and  other  cities  of  Alfatia, 
left  in  the  pofleffion  of  France ;  but  this  demand,  however  juft,  and 

'field,  was  reckoned  ominous  to  the  allies;  as  "  pold  duke  of  Lorrain,  defcended  from  fixty. 

he  was  eflecmed  a  gallant  foldier  and  able  ge-  "  feven  dukes,  one  after  another,  of  this  au- 

neral.    The  defertion  of  the  fon,  who  was  a  '«  guft  race,  and  fo  illuftrious,  that  there  it 

minor,  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  brought  a  u  not  any  king  or  prince  now  living  in  Eo- 

great  ftain  upon  the  allies.  "  rope,  no  not  the  king  of  France  himfelf, 

The  queen  of  Poland  prefented  a  memorial  "  but  has  fome  of  their  blood  running  in  his 

to  the  plenipotentiaries,  reprcfenting,  in  fpirhed  "  veins."      Monthly  Mercury,    July   1697, 

and  pathetic  terms,  the  injuflice  done  to  her  fon  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  relates  to  Lor- 

and  family.     The  reftoration  of  Lorrain  to  her  rain;  but  does  no  more  than  renew  what  was 

fon,  (he  demanded  as  a  preliminary  to  the  peace,  agreed  to  at  Nimigocn,  to  which  the  late  duke 

«*  I  plead,"  fays  (he,  "  in  behalf  of  four  or-  never  had  confented.     Ibid. 
"  phan  children,  of  whom  the  elded  is  Leo-         n  Tindal,  vol.  iii. 

3  L  however 
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England. 


however  much  de fired  by  king  William  and  the  States,  was  defeated 
by  the  bigotry  or  ill  humour  of  the  emperor,  who  agreed,  by  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with  *  France,  that  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  fhould  remain  in  the  fame  ftate,  in  the  places  reftored,  as  it 
then  was.  A  joint  remonftrance  againft  this  article  was  prefented 
by  the  minifters  of  the  proteftant  princes,  but  could  not  procure  the 
fuppreffion  of  it  j  and,  of  confequence,  a  great  number  of  proteft- 
ant churches  was  condemned  ,7. 

Whatever  demerit  was  contra&ed  by  the  negleft  of  the  proteftant 
intereft,  and  whatever  injuries  it  fuftained,  in  the  inftances  now 
mentioned,  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  they  are  equally  chargeable 
upon  all  the  proteftant  powcre  who  were  engaged  in  the  confederacy. 
A  charge  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  and  deeply  affe&ing  the  veracity 
and  the  honour  of  William,  was  obliquely  infinuated  immediately 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace ;  but  met  with  little  credit  at  that 
period.  It  has  been  again  revived  by  a  late  hiftorian,  and  affirmed 
with  fuch  pofitive  affurance,  and  with  fuch  pretenfions  to  proof,  as 
require  a  full  and  accurate  difcuffion,  in  order  to  form  a  juft  opinion 
of  the  charader  of  William,  and  of  the  internal  ftate  of  politics  in 
England  "•  The  charge  againft  him  is  this ;  that,  by  a  fecret  article 
of  the  treaty  with  Lewis,  he  cotrfented  that  the  fon  of  James  fhould 
fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England  after  his  own  demife;  and  that, 
upon  this  exprefs  condition,  Lewis  engaged  to  acknowledge  the  title 
of  William,  and  to  give  him  no  difturbance  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the 
crown  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ". 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge,  after  full  informa- 
tion, concerning  the  nature  and  evidence  of  this  charge,  I  fhall  now 
recite  the  circumftances  from  which  it  arofe,  and  attend  to  the  dif- 
ferent inferences  drawn  from  them  by  contemporary  authors.  I 
(hall  next  give  a  fair  account  of  the  authority  and  evidence,  upon 


'7  Barnet,  1697. 


*8  Macpherfon,  vol.ii.  c.  3. 

8 


'9  Ibid. 
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<which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  founded;  and  (hall  itate  c  **A  ?- 
the  obje&ions,  to  which,  both  that  evidence,  and  his  conclufions,  are  <-  ■-*■«  — » 
liable. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  carried  on  for  three  months,  fn  Ae^on-" 
without  the  hear  profpeft  of  a  eonclufion,  the  curiofity  and  expe&-  ferencesbe* 
ation,  of  all  the  different  parties  concerned  in  it,  were  attracted  by  a  earl  of  Port- 
new  and  unlooked-for  fcene  of  negotiation.     The  earl  of  Portland,  marfhai 
the  confident  of  king  William,  and  marflial  BoufHers,  one  of  the     ou  c"' 
generals  of  France,  often  met  between  the  two  arpiies  near  Hall, 
without  attendants,  and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time  in  conference. 
The  fir  ft  of  thefe  conferences  was  held  on  the  tenth  of  July,  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  ninety* feven ;  they  were  repeated  on  the  fifteenth, 
the  twentieth,  the  tweoty-fixth,  of  the  fame  month,  and  concluded 
on  the  fourth  of  Auguftj  when,  after  having  remained  feveral  hours 
in  the  field,  the   earl   and   the   marfhai   retired  to   a  houfe  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Hall,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and,  it  is  fuppofed, 
reduced  to  writing  the  fubjedt  or  terms  of  peace,  which  they  had  pre* 
vioufly  difcufled  and  fettled  in  the  field  ".     The  day  after  this  laft 
interview  the  king  left  the  camp,  and  retired  to  Loo ;  and  the  earl 
of  Portland  was  fent  to  acquaint  the  commiflioners  of  the  allies,  that, 
fo  far  as  concerned  his  mafter,  every  thing  was  fettled  between  Eng- 
land and  France ;  and  to  recommend  to  them,  and  particularly  to 
the  agents  of  the  emperor,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  tardy  and 
diflatisfied,   to  haften  their  endeavours    to    bring  about  a   general 
peace  *'. 

It  never  was  clearly  afcertained,  whether  thefe  detached  confer- 
ences, between  Portland  and  Bouffiers,  were  firft  propofed  by  Wil- 
liam or  Lewis j  and,  as  the  fubjed  of  them  remained  a  profound  £f0Die^ur<:s 
myftery,   not  only  to   the   world,    but  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  wry  hiftori- 
the  confederates,   they  proved  the  occafion  of  various  conje&ures,*  ing\hefub-~ 
and  excited  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  different  parties.     Do&or  c^nkm!***. 

•°  Hiftoriam  of  the  times.  »'  Vic  de  Boufflers.    Life  of  William. 

3  L  2    •  Burnet 
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°  XVlt  *'  Burnet  «flcrts,  that  the  earl  of  Portland  told  him,  that  the  fubjea: 
*■  «  '  of  thefe  conferences  was  concerning  king  James  m\  Kennet  informs 
us,  that  many  of  king  William's  friends  entertained  a  fufpiciqn,  that 
he  had  entered  into  a  private  agreement  with  the  king  of  France 
about  king  James,  or  his  ifiiie,  upon  conditions  of  having  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  his  dominions  during  life,  and  of  being  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Great  Britain  by  his  Chriftian  majefty ;  that  fome 
were  of  opinion,  that  thefe  conferences  related  to  the  dowry  of  king 
James's  queen ;  and  that  others  again,  at  a  later  period,*  conjedfcured, 
that  they  were  the  foundation  of  the  partition  treaty,  afterwards 
concluded  between  William  and  the  king  of  France  %\  The  author 
of  the  Life  of  William  adopts  the  narrative  of  Kennet  *\  In  an 
extra&  of  the  Life  of  James,  publiflied  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  it  is  pofi- 

ScTifc  ofm  tiveIy  affirmed»  "  That  the  kinS  of  France  had  underhand  prevailed 
James,  "  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  confent  that  the  prince  of  Wales 

charging 

king  Wii-  "  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  England  after  his  death/'  But, 
having  con-  according  to  the  fame  extract,  "  the  propofal  was  reje&ed  by  James, 
fucccffioji^f  *  uPon  the  k°re  of  confcience.  He  could  not  fupport  the  thoughts 
hisfon.  ««  0f  making  his  own  child  an  accomplice  to  his  unjuft  dethrone- 

.  "  ment  as."  Upon  the  authority  of  this  extraft,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
admits  it  as  a  fad,  that  the  fucceffion  of  the  fon  of  the  exiled  king 
was  the  fubjeft  of  the  fecret  negotiations,  carried  on  by  the  earl  of 
Portland  and  marfhal  Boufflers  j  that  William  confented  to  the  fon 
of  James  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  England  after  his  death ;  that 
Lewis  engaged,  upon  this  condition,  to  acknowledge  his  title,  and  al- 
low his  reign  to  elapfe  in  peace;  and  that  thus,  a  myftery,  long  impe- 
netrable, is  now  clearly  developed.  From  thefe  conclufions,  this  hit 
torian  declaims,  \tfith  pointed  inve&ive,  againft  the  hypocrify,  the 
ambition,  and  the  treachery,  of  the  man,  whofe  adions  have  been 
hitherto  afcribed  to  public  fpirit,  and  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  civil  and 

•*  Burnet,  1697.  *4  Life  of  William,  vol.  iii.  1697. 

a3  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  737.  aj  Life  of  James*  1697,  Extraft  2. 
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religious  liberty.     In  order  to  fuftain  the  charge,  and,  perhaps,  to  c  HA  P. 

extenuate  the  guilt  involved  in  it,  he  enumerates  the  motives,  which,    i- -* 

probably,  prevailed  with  William  to  facrifice  honour,  principle,  and 
confiftency  of  chara&er,  to  political  advantages atf.  But  if  the  fa& 
is  once  admitted,  the  propriety  of  the  detra&ion  will  not  be  contro- 
verted ;  and  the  chara&er  of  William  muft  fink,  in  the  eftimation  of 
thofe,  who,  however  much  they  may  be  warped  by  the  prejudice  of 
party,  flill  maintain  inflexible  principles  of  morality,  and  a  fupreme 
veneration  for  immaculate  examples  of  honour  and  patriotifm. 

At  the  very  threfliold  of  this  difpute,  the  candid  inquirer  will  find  Reafons  for 
himfelf  daggered  with  thofe  circumftances  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Mac-  ^S^ 
pherfon,  with  refpeft  to  the  authority  of  that  information,  which  is  ^h£JJJaf 
the  folitary  bafis  of  fuch  deep  crimination,  imputed  to  the  chara&er 
of  William.  It  is  acknowledged  by  this  author,  that  the  Continu- 
ation of  the  Life  of  James,  from  which  the  extract,  containing  this 
remarkable  information,  is  tranfcribed,  was  written  or  compofed, 
not  by  James  himfelf,  but  by  another  hand  *\  But  he  adds,  "  As 
"  it  was  done  under  his  infpe&ion,  and  corre&ed  by  himfelf,  it 
"  poflefTes  as  much  authority  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  him,  in  his 
"  own  hand  *V '  To  every  inquifitive  reader  the  following  queftions 
will  fpontanebufly  occur,  as  the  folution  of  them  appears  moft  im- 
portant, to  direct  his  judgment  upon  the  fubjeS  now  under  our  con- 
templation. Who  was  the  author  or  writer  of  the  Continuation  of  the 
Life  of  James  ?  From  whom  did  he  derive  his  information  ?  From 
what  evidence  is  it  concluded,  that  the  work  was  revifed  or  corre&ed 
by  James  ?  Can  any  fatisfattory  reafon  be  afligned,  why  James, 
who  furvived  four  years  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  and  who  had 
committed  to  writing,  with  inceffant  labour,  many  trivial  incident* 
of  his  former  life,  fhould  have  laid  down  the  pen,  and  difcontinued 
his  journal,  when  an  event  ftarted  up,  fo  interefting  to  his  family,  fo 

**  Macpherfon,  voh  ii.  c.iii.  *7  Life  of  James,  1697,  Extraft  2,  in  the  note. 

**  Life  of  Jamc$,  1697. 

reproachful 
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C  yvn  P-  rcProac^ul  t0  *^C  chara&er  of  his  antagonist ;  an  event  which  af- 
u.     M       /   forded  fo  honourable  a  teftimony,  as  he  imagined,  to  the  fteadinefs 
and  purity  of  his  own  principles;  and  which,  in  various  points  of 
view,  muft  have  appeared  a  diftinguifhed  fubjeft  of  record  ? 
Circum-  gut  fUpp0fe  again,  that  the  propofai,  of  fecuring  to  the  family  of 

render  the      James  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  had  really  been  made  by  Lewis, 
improbable-     agreed  to  by  William,   and  imparted  to  James,  is  it  credible,  that 
it  could  have  been  concealed  from  the  friends  of  the  latter  ?  or,  if 
the  fadl  had  been  made  known  to  them,  that  it  (hould  not  have  en- 
tered the  circle  cf  converfation,  and  added  to  the  mafs  of  political 
intelligence,  among  all  parties  in  France  and  England  ?  It  is  not  al- 
leged, in  the  Life  of  James,   nor  pretended  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  that 
Lewis  exa&ed  any  obligation  to  fecrecy  from  James ;  nor  was  there 
any   reafon  why  he  fliould  have  come  under  fuch  an  obligation, 
fince  the  tranfadion  was  begun  and  finiflied  without  his  know« 
ledge  or  participation  *\     Befides  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  fecret 
fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  curiofity  and  excite  aftonifhment,  whioh 
arc  ftrong  temptations  to  reveal  fecrets,  various  and  prefling  motives 
muft  have  induced  the  friends  of  Lewis  and  James  to  divulge  it  to 
the  world.     The  latter  were  depreflcd  and  offended  by  the  coldnefa 
with  which  the  affairs  of  their  mafter  were  treated,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  negotiations  at  the  congrefs,  and  at  laft  driven  to  defpair, 
and  filled  with  indignation,  when  they  found  that  his  interefts  were 
treacheroufly  negle&ed  by  Lewis,  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick.     After 
repeated  and  flattering  promifes,  Lewis  did  not  fo  much  as  infift, 
that  the  commiflioners  of  James  fhould  be  acceffory  to  the  negoti- 
ations for  peace.     Even  his  memorials  were  excluded  from  confider- 
ation,  nor  did  it  appear,  that  any  remonftrance  or  proteftation  was 
entered,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
indignity  of  the  affront,  or  any  condition  or  advantage  obtained  by 
his  interceffion  for  James,  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  a  fentence  of 

*'■  Life  of  Bentinck,  Biographia  Britannica. 
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degradation  and  exile,  corroborated  by  the  folemn  engagements  of 
the  moft  confiderable  princes  of  Europe ,0.     If  the  French  king  had 
ftipulated  for  the  fucceffion  of  the  fon,  and,  more  efpecially,  if  the 
reje&ion  of  this  article  no  longer  required  it  to  be  locked  up  in 
fecrecy,  he  would  have  had  fomething  to  plead  with  the  friends  of 
the  father,  to  appeafe  their  refentment,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  friendfhip.     It  might  have  been  reprefented,  fairly,  in  behalf  of 
Lewis,  that,  when  the  circumftances  of  his  own  fubje&s  were  taken 
into  confideration,  difcouraged,  drained  of  money,  depopulated  by 
war  and  famine,  the  compromift  he  obtained  for  the  family  of  James 
was  a  fufficient  apology  for  a  temporary,  external  dereli&ion  of 
his  intcreft. 

But,  fuppofing  that  James  neither  chofe  to  admit  nor  to  furnifh 
others  with  any  apology   for  the  condudt   of  Lewis,  by  accepting 
his  offer  to  fecure  the  reverfionary  fucceffion  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land  to  his  family,  while  his  own  perfonal  title  was  formally  dif- 
claimed  and  abandoned  j  yet,  what  reafon  could  he  have  for  making 
a  fecret  of  a  tranfa&ion,  the  difcovery  of  which  muft  have  fo  highly 
redounded  to  his  private  advantage,  both  as  it  eftabliflied  the  refined 
integrity  of  his  chara&er,  and  might  have  effedtually  adminiftered 
to  the  confolation  of  his  friends,  and  the  future  fupport  of  his  in- 
tereft,  ready  to  expire  by  their  defpondency,  in  ccnfequence  of  the 
peace  ?  James,  according  to  the  account  extracted  from  his  Life,  re- 
jected the  propofal   of  Lewis;  becaufe  it  was  fraught  with  injuftice, 
and  muft  have  loaded  his  fon  with  guilt.     His  friends,  who'  boafted 
of  his  moderation  and  difintereftednefs,  in  declining  to  accept  the. 
crown  of  Poland  *\  muft  have  liftened,  with  applaufe  and  delight,  to 

*•  Tindal,  vol.  iii.  engagements  to  reftore  him  to  the  throne  of 

31  After  the  death  of  Sobbeifki,  1696,  James  England.    James  refufed  the  offer,  becaufe  he 

was  propofed,  by  fomeof  the  electors,  to  be  his  thought  it  would  imply  a  renunciation  of  his 

fucceflbr  to  the  crown  of  Poland.    Lewi*  made  right  to  the  crown  of  England.    Life  of  James, 

intimation  of  this  to  James,  and  probably  wifhed  1 696. 

him  fuccefs,  as  it  would  relieve  himfelf  from  his 

a  more 
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C  vvrr  *'  *  more  fttlking  example  of  the  fcrupulous  rigour  of  his  juftice,  and 
l— »%-  -j    the  power  of  his  faith,  by  fpurning  at  indirect  means  to  eftablifli  a 
righteous  caufe,  while  he  relied  entirely  upon  the  juftice  of  Provi- 
dence, for  the  reftoration  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  his  family. 

In  a  political  view,  the  communication  of  this  important  fecret 
mud  have  been  falutary  to  the  interefts  of  James.  How  much 
would  it  have  contributed  to  raife  the  drooping  hopes  of  his  friends, 
and  to  keep  alive  among  them  the  fpirit  of  union  and  enterprife,  to 
Jiave  been  informed,  that  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family  was  pro- 
pofed  by  Lewis,  and  that  every  obftacle  to  that  defirable  event  would 
be  removed  by  the  death  of  William  ?  The  accomplifhment  of  their 
fondeft  wifhes  was  only  for  a  ftiort  time  to  be  delayed..  The  know- 
ledge of  fuch  an  important  fecret  might  eafily  have  been  improved 
into  an  anticipation  of  the  obje£t,  which  was  yet  diftant  and  un- 
certain. If  it  had  once  tranfpired,  that  William  had  confented  to 
the  reftoration  of  the  exiled  family,  the  difappointment  and  refent- 
ment  of  one  party,  no  lefs  than  the  hopes  and  afFe&ions  of  another, 
muft  have  proved  fatal  to  his  dignity  and  life.  All  parties  would 
have  contended,  with  afliduity  and  zeal,  to  make  their  court,  by 
whatever  means  were  moft  acceptable,  to  the  houfe,  to  which  the 
royal  power  was  to  return  and  be  attached. 

If  no  other  purpofe  but  the  gratification  of  malice  could  have  been 
obtained  by  it,  yet  that  would  have  been  fufficient  inducement  for 
proclaiming  to  the  world  a  fail,  fo  deftru&ive  of  the  reputation  of* 
William.  He  would  have  been  held  forth  as  the  bafeft  impoftor, 
that  ever  made  any  pretenfions  to  principles  and  patriotifm.  Con- 
fidering  the  hazards  to  which  fuch  a  compadt  muft  have  expofed  hj'3 
dignity,  his  reputation,  his  life;  he  muft  have  appeared,  not  only 
devoid  of  principle,  but  what  his  enemies  never  alleged,  unac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  and  utterly  deftitute  of  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  prudence  and  policy.  Would  he  have  confented  to  a 
meafurc  that  put  him  fo  much  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  ?     H$ 

well 
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well  knew,  that  any  conceffions  made  by  France,  for  his  dignity  and  c  **  A  p* 

peace,,  were  merely  complimental,  and  conftrained  by  neceffity;  and   <■      *      * 

1607* 
thaunp  obligation  to  honour  or  fecrecy  would  have  reftrained  Lewis 

from  eukploying  fo  fit  an  jusftrtiment  to  gratify  his  refentment,  againft 

ajperfbn,  who  feemed  to  he  raifed  by  Heaven  to  be  a  check  and 

foourge  to  his  ambition. 

The  filence  of  later  authors,  no  lefs  than  the  fentiments  and  be- 
haviour of  contemporary  hiftorians,  heighten  the  incredibility  of 
William's  paving  been .  accefibry,  or  confenting,  to  any  propofal 
for  reftoring  the  exiled  family.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  did  not 
ceafe  upon  the  expiration  of  his  life  aijd  power.  The  rancour  of 
•a  party,  irritated  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife,  and  by  their  own  * 
•difappointment  in  repeated  attempts  to  overture  his  power,  was 
tranfmitted,  with. unabated  vehemence,  to  the  reprefentatives  of  their 
families,  and  the,  fucceflbrs  of  their  principles j  and  the  conduit  of 
William  has  been  lifted  with  all  that  feverity  of  criticifm,  and  attacked 
/with  all  that  afperity  of  inve&ive,  which  are  ufually  levelled  agaiqft 
perfonal  enemies,  and  the  living  authors  of  recent  injuries.  Is  it  apt 
amazing,  that  a  tranfadtion,  fo  decifively  fatal  to  his  reputation,  fhould 
never  have  reached  the  ear  open  to  the  whilpers  of  fcandal,  nor  met 
the  eye  intent  on  the  page  of  defamation  ?  Among  the  multitude  pf 
fevere  inquifitorial  fearchers,  who  have  ranfacked  every  fequeftered 
.  repofitory  of  information,  nothing  but  the  mod  profound  filence 
remains,  with  refpedt  to  the  fa£t  now  in  queftion.  Which  then,  let 
the  judicious  reafoner  pronounce,  which  of  the  alternatives  is  beft 
entitled  to  belief;  that  a  fa£t  fo  extraordinary  and  intercfting  {hould 
have  efcaped  the  bbfervation  and  refearch  of  the  curious,  inquifitiye, 
and  malicious  reader ;  or,  that  it  fhould  have  been  forged  and  inter- 
polated at  a  later  period,  by  enemies  to  the  perfon  and  politics  of 
William?  * 

Nor,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  this  calumny,  fo  injurious  to  the  Origin  of  this 
character  of  William,  had  fpread  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  oifThcmcmol 

3  M  tranfatfion  r>'ofWiuiM1- 
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C  xvAi  P#   tranfaftion  w^  which  it  was  connected,  would  it  require  any  ftretcb 
l<v^j  of  ingenuity  to  account  for  its  origin  and  currency,  without  admtt- 
The  fuccef-     ting  it  to  have  exifted  in  fa£t.      The  plan  of  reftoring  the  fcepter  to 
forTof  James    t^e  family  of  James  muft,  unavoidably,  have  entered  into  the  mind 
defircd  by       0f  £,ewjSj  when  he  found  it  neceflfary  to  depart  from  his  proraife  to 
the  father,  and  formed  the  refolution  of  acknowledging  the  title  of 
William.     Afhamed  of  having  deferted  his  friend,  but  unable  to  ad- 
here to  his  firft  engagements,  he  might,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
confolation  to  James,  as  well  as  for  his  own  vindication,  fuggeft  the 
profpeft  of  the  fon's  elevation.     He  might  undertake  to  lend  his 
hand  to  accompliih  it-    Nay,  he  might  probably  proceed  farther, 
and  propole  this  compromife,  kt  the  congrefs  of  Ryfwick,  by  way  of 
peace-offering  to  James,  indignant  and  humbled  becaufe  his  dethrone- 
ment and  exile  were  to  be  ratified  in  the  terms  of  the  peace.     It  was 
of  little  importance  to  Lewis,  whether  it  was  agreed  to  or  nob     His 
intention  was  anfwered ;    his  breach  of  friendfhip,  in  fome  degree, 
expiated,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  fay  that  he  had  made  fuch  a 
propofal.     Indeed,  from  the  influence  of  contingent  circumftaoces 
m  England,  it  was,  at  lead,  not  an  improbable  event,  that,  without 
the  mediation  of  £ewis,  the  fon  of  James  might  fucceed  to  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors;    but  the  confent  of  William,   upon  all  rational 
grounds  of  political  calculation,  would  have  tended  to  obftruft,  rather 
than  to  promote,  that  event.     The  ambition  of  the  princefc  Anne, 
which  often  fupprefled  the  returning  emotions  and  ftruggles  of  natural 
afFe&ion,  woirfd  inftantly  have  takea  alarm :  the  ftrenuous  exertion 
of  her  friends  would  have  been  employed  :  every  intereft  improved, 
and  every  party  Invited,  to  fortify  the  a&  of  fettlement.     Nor  is  it 
i-n  the  leaft  degree  probable,  confidering  the  antipathy  of  the  Englifh 
nation   to   France,   that  they  would   have  confented    to  receive  a 
prince,  upon  the  ftipulation  of  the  French  king  with  William,  in  di- 
rect contradi&ion  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  adt 
of  fettlement  promoted,  by  his  influence.     Theconfent  of  Lewis  to  ac- 
knowledge. 
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knowledge  the  fon  of  James,  as  king  of  Britain,  four  years  after- 
wards, upon  the  demife  of  his  father,  roufed  the  indignation  of  the 
people  in  England  j  and  conftrained  a  tory  miniftry,  in  oppofition 
to  their  political  predile&ions,  to  enter  into  the  fecond  grand  alliance. 

The  teftimony  of  a  refpettable  contemporary  author  adds  great 
weight  to  thefe  conje£tures,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  ftory,  rela- 
tive to  the  fucceflion  of  the  fon  of  the  abdicated  king.     In  the  Me-   Conjefture 
moirs  of  .the  Duke  of  Berwick,  we  meet  with  the  following  remark-  onuthc  au- 
able  paffage,  direSly  applicable  to  the  fa£t  under  controverfy :  "  A  theduke  of 
ic  little  while  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  his  mod  chriftian  majefty  Berwick* 
"  had  propofed  to  the  king  of  England,  that,  if  he  would  fuffer  the 
"  prince  of  Orange  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  in  quiet,  he  would  enfure 
"  the  pofleffion  of  it,  after  his  death,  to  the  prince  of  Wales.     The 
c<  queen,  who  was  prefent  at  the  converfation,  would  not  allow  her 
"  hufband  time  to  anfwer ;  and  declared   that  fhe  would  rather  fee 
c<  her  fon  dead,  than  in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  to  the  prejudice  of 
iC  his  father ;  upon  which  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  changed  the 
"  converfation.     It  is  probable,  that  what  he  had  faid,  had  been  pre- 
iC  vioufly  confulted  with  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  it  was,  if  I  may 
lc  venture  to  fay  it,  a  great  imprudence  to  refufe  fuch  an  offer  5V 

The  attentive  reader  need  not  be  directed  to  obferve,  that  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  thefe  fentences,  concerning 
the  propofed  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  England,  differs,  in  very  ma- 
terial circumftances,  from  that  which  is  publiftied  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon,  in  the  Continuation  of  the  Life  of  James.  The  latter  fuppofes 
this  propofai  to  have  entered  into  the  negociations  for  peace  at  Ryf- 
wick.  The  former  ftates  it  to  have  been  pofterior  to  that  event. 
If  it  had  been  firft  ftarted  at  the  negociations  for  peace,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  duke  of  Berwick  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 
A  more  ftriking  difcrepancy  ftill  occurs  between  the  accounts  of  thefe 
two  authors.     The  duke  of  Berwick  afcribes  the  refufal  of  this  offer 

31  Memoirs  of  the  Poke  of  Berwick,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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C  xvn  P#  mac*e  ^  Lewis,  not  to  James  himfelf,  but  to  his  queen.    Jame* 
A-   ■,.  ^g    affumes  the  fole  merit  of  the  refufal  to  himfelf.     The  duke  of  Ber- 
wick indeed  adds :  "  It  is  probable,  that  what  he  faid  had  been  pre- 
"  vioufly  concerted  with  the  prince  of  Orange  3V    But  this  is  merely 
a  matter  of  conje&ure.     If  it  had  been  known  to  him  as  a  fk&,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it  as  fuch,  and,  probably,  would  not  have 
miffed  fo"  inviting  an  opportunity  of  blackening  the  chara&er  of  a 
perfon,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  ufurper  of  his  father's  throne* 
As  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  a  man  of  veracity  and  honour,  and  as 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fufpefting  the  authenticity  of  his  memoirs,  it  is 
probable  that  his  ftory  is  grounded  upon  fad;  and  it  is  juft  what 
might  naturally  have  been  expe&ed,  from  the  pofture  of  political  cin-' 
cumftances,  and  the  temper  and  views  of  the  French  king,  already 
defcribed.     Confcious,  of  having  fo  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of 
James,  to  footh  his  anxiety  and  reftore  his  hopes,  Lewis  had  recourfe 
to  this  expedient ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  colour  of  fincerity  to 
liis  friendfhip,  •  he  might  boaft  of  having  mentioned  the  fubjeft  to- 
William,  and  of  having  obtained  his  confent.     Let  the  impartial  in- 
quirer, after  due  attention  to  thefe  arguments  and  obfervations,  de- 
cide, Whether  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  thus  fairly  con- 
ftrued,  ought  not,  in  the  fcale  of  evidence,  to  overbalance  the  tale  of 
an  anonymous  author,  contradi&ed  by  the  face  of  external  circum- 
ftances,  and  by  all  the  motives,  which  can  be  imagined  to  have  operated 
upon  the  parties  concerned  in  this  tranfa&ion  ? 

So  much  in  fupport  of  the  negative  conclufion,  that  the  conferences 
between  the  earl  of  Portland  and  the  marfhat  Boufflers  did  not  relate 
to  the  fucceflion  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  arguments  for  this 
conclufion  would  have  maintained  their  force  unbroken  and  entire, 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the'fubjeft  of  thefe  conferences  had  re- 
The  fubjea  mained  under  the  fhades  of  impenetrable  darknefs.  But  if  we  attain 
fcfrcnce8°bnc.    P°^ve  evidence  to  afcertain  the  fubjetts  of  them,  and  if  they  were 

33  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  p.  158* 
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•f  a  nature  fo  delicate  an<$  interefting,  as  to  juftify  the  anxiety  and  G  HA  p. 
privity  with  which  they  were  coqdu&ecj,  we  aye  warranted,  with   *■  -*-  -^ 
greater  ailurance,  to  comrade  the  fufpicions  aac^r/sproach^  wbfch  tweenlort- 
they  hare  excited,  to  the  clifadvantage  of  a  charter*  fe  enjinejitly  jj^a£^ 
entitled  to  the  refpeft  and  gratitude  of  every  Brfrifh  fubjeft. 

Bifliop  Burnet  informs  us,  that  the  fubje&.of  thefe  conferences  information' 
was  concerning  king  James  and  his  queen  j  and;  this  information  he  °  uraeu 
gives,  not  upon  private  opinion  or  conje&ure,  but  upon  the  author 
rity  of  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  managed  them  upon  the  part  of 
the  king  of  England.  "  That  lord  told  me  himfelf,  that  the  fubjedt 
"  of  thefe  conferences  was  concerning  king  James.  The-  king  de- 
u  fired  to  know  how  the  king  of  France  intended  to  diipofe  of 

*  him,  and  how  he  could  own  him,  and  yet  fupport  the  other.  The 
u  king  of  France  would  not  renounce  the  protecting  him  by  any  article 
u  of  the  treaty ;  .but  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  the  king  of 

*  France  fhould  give  him  no  affiftance,  nor  give  the,  king  any  dif- 
u  turbance  upon  his  account  j  and  that  he  fhould  retire  from  the 
u  court  of  France,  either  to  Avignon  or  to  Italy.  On  the  other 
u  hand,  his  queen  fhould  have  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which 

was  her  jointure  fettled  after  his  death  ;  and  that  it  fhould  now  be 
"  paid  her,  he  being  reckoned  as  dead  to  the  nation;  and  in  this 
u  the  king  very  readily  acquiefced.  Thefe  meetings  made  the 
"  treaty  go  on  with  greater  difpatch,  this  tender  point  being  once 
u  fettled  3\" 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  teftimony  of  Burnet  in  His  charafter 
particular  inftances,  yet  few  perfons  of  candour,  who  have  taken  a$anhli*0~ 
pains  to  inveftigate  his  charadler,  will  be  inclined  to  deny,  that  he 
revered  the  authority  of  confciencej  and  therefore,  fincerely  declared 
what  he  himfelf,  often  with  much  prejudice,  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
From  the  celerity  with  which  he  wrote,  he. is  inaccurate  as  to  dates, 
and  often  confufed,  from  his  lumping  analogous  events  and  meafures^ 

J*  Burnet,  1697. 
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C  Sim  P*  w*"ck  wcre  Separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time.     Natural  keennefs 
of  temper,  Sharpened  by  the  zeal  of  a  partifan,  rendered  him  cre- 


i— 


dulous  of  whatever  information  redounded  to  the  honour  of  his  own 
party,  or  to  the  difcredit  and  reproach  of  his  political  antagonifts. 
A  reftlefs  curiofity  made  him  bufy  in  prying  into  reclufe  fcenes,  and 
picking  up  malignant  and  frivolous  anecdotes,  degrading  to  the  dig- 
nity of  hiftory.  An  uncommon  fhare  of  vanity  rendered  him  eager 
to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  advancing  his  own  confequence,  by 
communicating  to  the  world  rare  and  curious  intelligence,  and  to 
make  the  moft  of  what  he  had  gathered  from  channels  of  informal 
tion,  to  which  few  had  accefs.  From  thefe  infirmities,  he  was  liable 
to  believe  precipitately,  and  to  judge  uncharitably.  He  may  be  fome- 
times  blind  to  the  hypocrify  of  his  friends,  and  fometimes  indulge 
in  the  tone  of  encomiaflic  declamation  ;  and  more  frequently  he  may 
degenerate  into  the  mean  fcurrility  and  virulence  of  libel.  With 
fuch  impreflions  of  his  charader,  impartial  inquirers  after  truth  will 
be  fcrupuloufly  cautious  in  attending  to  the  evidence  of  the  fads  he 
brings  forward;  and  they  will  often  find  reafon  to  withhold  their 
aflent  from  the  conclufions  he  draws  from  them,  and  from  the 
opinions  he  delivers  upon  his  own  judgment,  efpecially  with  refped 
to  fubjeds  relating  to  the  charader  and  the  meafures  of  parties.  But, 
after  all  thefe  dedudions,  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  refped  will 
be  found,  upon  reafonable  grounds,  due  to  the  information  of  Burnet. 
Of  his  fincerity,  or  intended  veracity,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt. 
Jf  he  mentions  any  fad,  which  he  either  faw  or  heard  from  others, 
we  may  believe  that  he  either  faw  or  heard  it.  The  earl  of  Port- 
land was  the  moft  competent  perfon  to  inform  him  concerning  the 
fubjedof  the  fecret  conferences  carried  on  at  Hall,  between  Boufflers 
and  himfelf.  That  nobleman,  who  could  have  no  motive  to  deceive 
Burnet,  told  him,  that  thefe  conferences  related  to  king  James  and 
the  jointure  of  his  queen. 

But 
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But.  the  evidence  of  the  fubjedbof  thefe  conferences  does  not  reft  9  HA  P. 
upon  the  teftimony  of  Burnet,  or  upon  information  flowing  only    *■■  -,-  -/ 
from  one  pf  thp  parties  concerned.     The  marquis  de  Torcy  men-  Accqqiu* 
tions  thefe  conferences,  in  order  to  confute  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  m^qm^ 
regulation  of  the  Spapifh  fucceflion  made  any  part  of  the  fubje£fc  of  Tor?y  CJJ* 
them ;  and  he  affirms*  that  they  related  to  three  other  articles :  his  f™******** 
account  of  the  firft  of  which  precifely  coincides  with  the  inform-  Portland  *xA 
ation  which  Burnet  received,  from  the  earl  of  Portland.     "  By  the 
"  firft,'*    fays  he,   u  William  infilled  that  his  enemies  fhould  re- 
"  ceive  no  affiftance  from  France.      In  particular,  he  mentioned 
"  his  father-in-law,  king  James.      For  the  farther  lecuriiy  of  his 
"  matter,    lord    Portland   demanded,  that   this  unfortunate  prince 
u  fhould   be   obliged    to  remove  from  France,   and  to  follow  his 
a  unpropitious  ftar  to  Rome,  or  whatever  other  part  of  the  world 
•«  he  chofe  3V  '      * 

The  authority  of  Burnet,  wi^h  refpefl:  to  another  fubjed  of  thefe  Inference* 
fecret  conferences,  namely,  *yhat  related  to  the  queen's  jointure,  is  moriaisand 
alio  corroborated  by  the  tenour  of  different  memorials  and  inftruc-  fc^to  the3 
tions,  given  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  when  treating  about  the  peace  ^SsaOi  f- 
of  Ryfwick.     From  the  perufai  of  thefe,  it  appears,  that  the  jointure  wick' 
of  king  James's  queen  was  particularly  recommended  to  the  attention 

35  The  other  two  articles,  which  De  Torcy  ticTes  mentioned  by  De  Torcy ;  and,  on  the 
reprefents  to  have  been  infilled  upon  by  Bouf-  other  hand,  though  De  Torcy  does  not  refer 
flers,  were,  that  a  general  att  of  grace  fhould  to  the  queen's  jointure,  as  making  any  part  of 
be  granted  to  the  Englifti  who  had  followed  the  the  conferences,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
fortunes  of  king  James,  and  that  they  fhould  they  were  not  actually  mentioned  and  treated  of. 
be  reftorcd  to  the  pofleffion  of  their  eftates.  The  earl  of  Portland  probably  communicated 
And  that  none  of  the  fubje&s  of  the  French  to  Burnet,  and  Burnet  to  the  public,  what  re- 
king  (hould  be  allowed  to  enter,  or  to  fettle  in,  latcd  to  the  intereft  of  England*  Torcy*  who 
the  city  of  Orange  ;  becaufe  his  majefty  fore-  had  his  information  from  Boufflers,  mentioned 
faw  that  the  new  converts,  dill  attached  to  onfy  what  more  immediately  related  to  France, 
their  former  errors,  would  flock  from  the  pro-  While  therefore  thefe  authors  mutually  corro- 
vinces  bordering  upon  Orange,  and,  if  leave  borate  one  another  in  what  relates  to  James, 
was  given  them,  would  fettle  there.  Torcy,  fo  their  filence  or  ignorance  does  not  impeach 
vol .  i.  p.  2  5 .  the  truth  of  the  other  articles  mentioned,  feve- 

Though  Burnet  docs  not  refer  to  thefe  ar-  rally,  by  each  of  them. 

of 
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w^-'-j  difficulty,  ^hiichftWrded  the  progrefs  of  that  part  of  the  bufmefs; 
:.  !^|    apd  wjhicn  rejquiriefi  a  m6tt  miriute  atid  private  difctifliori,  thdn  what 
!o  :  f  k'T  .could!  oe  accdmpUthed  ift  public- conferences,  and  iri'thtf  prefence  of 
*""■  the  ambafladors^  iiiet  to  hegotfate  for  peace*     Obviate  eircumftances, 

relative  to  the  fituatioii  of  James,  as  well  as  the  expreflions  and  hints 
.•i;fc:uog    cpntained'ih  thefe  metfiorials,  enable  us  to  form  ftrong  conjectures, 
concerning  ti[e  caufes'o^fepat^tiifg  the  affair  tf  the  queen's  jointure 
ironi  me  otteV'afticlesi  Specified  at  the  general  meeting  of  the«  ambaf- 
Ifadors/and  publilhed'ro  the  world.     Wftktfever  the  former  imfprii- 
Cdence  of  ^ames  may  have  been,  jet  hi*  filiation,  iat  the  commence- 
ment <?f  the  negotiations  m  for  j5eace,  Was '  tif  liu hViliating  -  and '  cliftreff- 
'ful,  as  to  engage  fhe  c6mpaffitfn"bf  alt  parties  concerned  in  it.     In 
the  ftfain  knd  Wpreflion  t>'f  his 'fetters  Send  irifhrif&ions  to  his  friends, 
.     we  f<?e  \  mind  agitated  and  diftra&ed  by  the  different  emotions  b£ 
pride,  ;referitWe^  Mortified  and  angry,  becaufe  his 

' .  ;  c  commiffioners  were  Excluded  from  all  acceflion  to  the  pfeoee,  arid1  that 
the  feftoration  of  his  dignity  wbs  not  made  a  principal  and  indiip&nfabie 
condition  of  reconciliation  bfetween  England  and  France,  he  could  al- 
iho'ft  have  found"  in  his  heart  to  have  fpurned  at  the  offer  of  the  French 
king's  mediattoti,  iti  pfbmote  what  were,  compfetratiyelyfinfe|iffrahcf. in- 
ferior concerns  to  himfelf  and  his  family.  The  neceffity  of  his  eir- 
cumftances, or  rather  a  ftrong  attachment  to  money,  and  the  habit 
of  improving  every  fource  of  emolument,  controlled  the  hafty  re- 
folutions  of  paffion,  and  made  him  anxious  to  fecure  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  queen's  jointure,  upon  fuch  a  plan  as  might  reconcile 
his  honour  and  intereft,  by  fparing  him  the  mortification  of  acknow- 
ledging the  Jawfulnefs  of  the  power  which  conferred  it.  If  the 
queen  was  required  to  grant  difcharges  for  her  jointure,  they  muft 
be  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  form,  as  to  amount  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ufurped  government.     If  truftees,  veiled  by  the  queen 

with 
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tvith  the  pofleflion  of  her  eftates,  fhould  decline  or  delay  to  transfer  c  **  A  *» 
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her  property,  fhe  could  not  refort  to  the  courts  of  law,  which*  implied 
the  fame  abhorred  conceflion.  There  feemed  no  other  expedient, 
but  that  the  honour  of  the  prefent  king  of  England  (hould  be  pledged. 
A  matter  of  fuch  nice  and  delicate  confequence,  evidently,  required 
the  moft  private  difcudion,  and  the  management  of  prudent  and 
confidential  agents.  As  thefe  confiderations  fufficiently  eftablifh  the 
propriety  of  referring  this  fubje£t  to  a  private  and  detached  negoti- 
ation, fo  the  previous  memorials  of  James,  compared  with  the  letter* 
of  Middleton,  de  Torcy,  and  Lilliercote>  the  mediator  of  the  peace, 
abundantly  confirm  that  it  was  a&ually  the  cafe 


3& 


*&9T* 


*5  The  following  extracts  from  the  inftruc- 
tlons  and  memorials  referred  to  in  the  text  are 
produced,  in  fupport»of  the  obfervations  it 
contains.  In  the  inftru&ions  to  Mr.  Dem,  the 
agent  of  James  at  the  Hague,  during  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  18th  July  1697,  are  the 
following  words :  "  The  affairs  of  which  you 
#f  are  to  treat  with  monfieur  de  CroifTy,  or 
**  the  other  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  are, 
**  id,  Her  majefty's  appanage;  for  the  do- 
*'  ing  of  which,  you  are  referred  to  the 
€e  paper  concerning  it,  Sec,  In  cafe  the 
4f  prince  of  Orange's  agents  fhould  deny  or 
€t  queftion  any  matters  of  fadfc,  as  they  are 
**  fet  down  in  that  paper,  which  fo  plainly 
«  prove  the  queen's  right,  even  according  to 
«*  their  own  prefent  law,  you  muft  aver,  that 
"  both  your  patent,  under  the  broad  feal, 
"  and  the  alt  of  parliament,  which  fettle  and 
*(  confirm  that  eftate  upon  the  queen,  during 
"  her  life,  are  upon  record  in  the  regiflers  of 
"  the  crown  office  of  the  parliament,  to  which 
"  we  appeal ;  and  that  the  queens  of  Eng- 
*«  land,  independently  of  the  king,  have  a 
"  right  to  their  eftates  fo  fettled  upon  them, 
«*  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  prince  of 
«c  Orange  themfelves,  cannot  be  fo  ignorant 
■"  or  fo  wilful,  as  to  deny."  Macpherfon's 
State  Papers,  1697. 

The  earl  of  Middleton,  James's  fecretary, 
in  a  letter  to  De  Torcy,  5th  Odoben 697,  cx- 


prefTes  the  embarraflment  that  rofe  upon  the 
affair  of  the  queen's  jointure,  either  fram  the  dis- 
charges being  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  form,  "  aa 
"  fhe  could  not  fign  them,  or,  in  the  alter- 
"  native  of  putting  perfons  in  pofleffion  of 
"  her  eflate,  and  tenants  refufing  to  pay, 
"  the  impofiibility  of  her  having  recourfe  to 
"  courts  of  law  whofe  authority  fhe  could  not 
"  acknowledge."  After  which  Middleton 
adds,  "  So  that  there  is  no  expedient,  but 
"  that  the  prince  of  Orange  fhould  oblige 
€t  himfelf,  by  a  fecret  article,  to  pay  the  fum 
"  mentioned  to  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty, 
"  and  his  fuccefTors,  during  the  life  of  the 
"  queen.  If  the  prince  of  Orange  acls  fin- 
"  cerely,  he  will  accept  this  propofal;  if  it  Ls 
"  lejecled,  the  affair,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
€t  be  of  no  confequence ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
"  doubt  but  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  is  very 
"  careful  to  put  on  a  folid  foundation  a  thing 
((  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  and  neceffary  to 
"  the  queen  of  England."     Ibidem. 

A  memorial  and  letter,  October  7th,  fent 
by  Lewis  to  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague, 
refers  to  the  fame  fubjeA ;  and  in  the  letter 
he  mentions  the  difficulties  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land had  reafon  to  expeft,  if  ihe  mould  be 
obliged  to  receive,  in  her  own  name.,  the  re- 
venues fhe  had  a  right  to  enjoy,  in  confe- 
quence of  Engliih  acts  of  parliament, 
Ibidem. 
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The  attention  paid  to  this  fubjett  appears, 
from  an  extract  of  the  Protocole,  of  the  me- 
diation held  atRyfwickf  20th  September  1697, 
publiflied  by  the  fame  author. 

Monfieur  Lillieroote,  ambaflador  for  the 
mediator,  in  a  letter  to  monfieur  de  Harley, 
one  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  dated  23d 
November  1697,  refers  to  a  private  converfa- 
tion  he  had  with  king  William  about  the  queen's 
jointure ;  and  fays,  that  he,  king  William,  is 
willing  to  Hand  faithfully  by  what  he  has  pro- 
mifed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Continuation  of 
the  Life  of  James,  in  the  paflage  immediately 
following  that  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
cited,  as  the  evidence  of  William's  confent  to 
the  fucceffian  of  the  fon  of  James,  mentions 


the  removal  of  James  from  France,  and  the 
fettlement  of  the  queen's  jointure,  as  having 
been  the  fubjeft  of  the  fecret  conferences  be- 
tween Bou  filers  and  Portland;  and  that  it  was 
underftood  by  Portland,  that  the  latter  was 
fufpended  upon  the  former.  Life  of  James, 
1697. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  fays,  that  he  has  feen 
an  original  letter  from  lord  Portland  to  king 
William,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  which 
he  informs  him,  that,  according  to  his  orders, 
he  offered  a  pension  of  50,0001.  per  annum 
to  king  James.  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  245, 
246.  This  probably  refers  to  the  queen's 
jointure,  as  it  was  more  delicate  to  confer  it 
in  her  name,  and  under  the  form  of  right. 
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Obfervaticns  with  refpeSt  to  the  political  Sentiments  and  temper  of  the  People 
in  Scotland  after  the  Revolution. — Seffion  of  Parliament. — Adjournment.— 
Con/piracy  againft  Government, — A  Meeting  of  Parliament. — The  Lords  of 
the  Articles , — the  King's  Supremacy, — and  the  Law  of  Patronage  abolijhed. 
—Character  of  the  Prefbyterian  Clergy.  ~  Their  Severity  againft  the  Epif- 
copals y — hurtful  to  the  Reputation  of  the  King.— Change  of  Miniflry. — 
Dangerous  State  of  the  Government  in  Scotland. — Majfacre  of  Glenco.— 
Sejfion  of  Parliament. — Its  Compliance  with  the  Court.— Dif contents  in 
Scotland. — Another  SeJJion  of  Parliament. — A£t  for  extending  the  Trade  of 
Scotland. — Hard  Treatment — and  Misfortunes  of  the  Scotch  Darien  Com- 
pany.— Mifery  and  Difaffeffion  of  the  Scots. — State  of  Ireland. — Articles 
of  Limerick— cenfured  by  the  Irijh  Proteftants  and  Whigs. — Conjiderations 
tending  to  vindicate  the  Propriety  and  Juftice  of  them.—Abufes  committed 
hy  his  Majefty*s  Servants  in  the  Government  of  Ireland. — Peaceable  State 
of  Ireland*— No  bold  Efforts  made  by  the  Irijh  to  ajfert  their  Independence. 
—Reafons  for  this. 

T  HAVE,    in    a   preceding  chapter,  mentioned   various   caufes,  CHAP. 

which  rendered  the  political  ftate  of  Scotland  more  flu&uating    »        L/ 

and  irregular  than  that  of  England;  and  from  which  it  might  na-  Obfcrfa9tion$ 
turally  have  been  inferred,  that  the  revolution  there  would  not  re-  *"&  **fa*& 

J  ...  .  to  the  politi- 

main  fo  firm  and  fecure  as  it  did  in  the  latter  kingdom.  While  the  cal  fcntiments 
revolution  in  England  derived  fupport  from  the  com  moil  interefts  of  the  people 
and  obligations  of  all  the  parties  which  had  co-operated  in  accom-  after  the^ 
plifhing  it ;  in  Scotland  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  the  work  of 
the  prefbyterians,  who  were  more  anxious  to  eftablifh  their  own 
power  and  religion,  than  to  extend  and  confirm  the  liberties  of  the 

nation. 

3  N  2  A  change 


re* 
volution. 
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A  change  of  government,  openly  withftood  by  fomer  and  fecretly 
condemned  by  others,  was  likely  to  be  fupported  with  vigour  and 
perfeverance,  by  the  party  which  effe&ed  it,  only  fo  long  and  fo  far 
as  its  views  of  a  feparate  intereft  were  gratified. 

The  people  in  Scotland  having  been  only  acceflbries  to  the  revo- 
lution, which  was  planned  and  completed  by  the  Englifh,  were  not 
hound,  by  the  fame  tics  of  honour  and  fidelity,  to  defend  and  main- 
tain it.  They  neither  had  an  equal  claim  to  merit,  nor  were  they 
expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  cenfure,  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom, in  whatever  light  it  might  be  afterwards  confidered,  according 
to  the  fuccefs  of  William,  or  of  James.  Many  perfons  of  rank  and 
fortune  in  England,  who  had  been  the  firft  movers  in  the  oppofition 
to  James,  were  fo  deeply  criminal  in  his  fight,  that  their  perfonal 
fafety  was  involved  with  that  of  the  new  government.  Should  it 
fall,  they  mult  unavoidably  be  crufhed  under  its  ruins.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  confideration  prevailed  with  individuals  of 
great  influence,  to  concur  heartily  in  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceflary 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  banifhed  king,  though  they  were  often 
fretted  by  difappointment,  and  offended  at  the  conduct  of  William. 
The  revolutionifts  in  Scotland  might  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their 
revolt,  fhould  James  refume  the  crown,  that  they  were  not  the 
authors,  but  the  followers  of  a  bad  example ;  and  that  fear  and 
neceflity  had  compelled  them,  contrary  to  their  rooted  inclinations, 
to  depart  from  their  allegiance  and  duty.  The  applications  of  the 
late  king  to  his  fubje&s  in  Scotland;  were  adapted  to  this  ftrain  of 
argument.  They  were  reminded  of  his  ancient,  hereditary  claim  to 
the  loyalty  and  affedion  of  the  Scottifh  nation.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  awaken  the  refentment  of  individuals,  on  account  of  the 
ill  returns  they  had  met  with,  for  their  ra(h  fervices  to  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  to  footh  them  into  repentance,  by  the  hope  of  pardon 
and  reward* 

8  There 
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There  were  many  Scotchmen,  who  had  contracted  a  warm*  af-  c  H  A  *• 
fedtiori  to  the  prince  for  his  virtues,  and  the  prote&ibn  which  he  \,  -,-.'„^ 
had  vouchfafed  to  them,  when  they  were  driven  into  exile  by  the  ! 
perfecution  of  government.  His  confidence  in  them,  and  the  pre- 
ference with  which  he  diftingilifhed  them,  in  the  diftribution  of  of- 
fices, tended  to  weaken  the  attachment  of  fome  great  men,  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  raifing  him  to  the  throne,  by  their  influence 
and  votes  in  the  convention ;  and  rendered  them  eafily  fufceptible 
of  that  difaffe&ion,  which  was  artfully  infufed  into  their  minds  by 
the  adherents  of  James  '.  In  this  number  were  the  defcendants  of 
noble  and  wealthy  proprietors,  whofe  eftates  had  been  forfeited  in* 
times  of  violence,  and  transferred,  by  the  gift  of  the  crown,  to  the 
reprefentatives  of  other  diftinguifhed  families,  who  had  fupported  ita 
intereft.  In  fome  inftances,  fuch  degradation  of  fortune  and  honour 
might  be  imputed  to  the  imprudence,  or  the  crimes,  of  the  fufferers 
themfelves ;  and,  in  others,  it  had  proceeded  from  the  refentment  of 
the  prince  againft  individuals,  who  had  bravely  and  honourably  refilled 
his  ufurpations.  The  reftoration  of  thefe  eftates  was  expe&ed  by 
the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  dreaded  by  the  prefent 
poffeflbrs.  To  determine,  in  what  cafes,  thefe  forfeitures  were  legal 
or  not,  and  where  the  line  of  diftin&ion  ought  to  be  drawn,  fo  ^aa 
neither,  upon  the  one  hand,  to  ratify  oppreffion,  nor,  upon  the 
othei%  to  eftabiifh  a  precedent  for  flighting  the  authority  of  law, 
were  matters  of  delicate  difcuffion ;  and  required  the  moil  cautious 
deliberation  in  the  new  government.  But  this  very  deliberation* 
however  neceflary  and  prudent,  was  held  forth  as  a  ground  of  of- 
fence; and  evidently  difcouraged  the  ardour  and  perfeverance  of  the 
king's  firft  friends  *. 

1  Thofe,  who  had  appeared  at  an  early  pe-  than  thofe  who  came  over  with  him ;'  the  latter 

riod  for  William,  who  had  been  chiefly  inftru-  having  only  adted  from  neceffity ;  being  for 

mental  in  raifing  the  rabble  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  moil  part  forfeited  perfons.     Balcarras' 

who  had  (hewn  their  zeal  for  him  in  the  con-  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland* 
vention,  thought  they  had  better  pretentions        *  Ibid. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  conditions,  upon  which  William  had  received  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  were  attended  with  difficulties  which  he  did  not 
forefee ;  and  the  commendable  anxiety  which  he  difcovercd,  as  well 
as  the  prudent  meafures,  which  he  purfued  to  overcome  them,  were 
difpleafing  to  many  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  hisintereft\ 
The  great  fervice  the  Englifh  bifhops  had  performed,  by  prepar- 
ing the  nation  for  his  interference,  railed  expectations,  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  gratify,  without  departing  from  thole  principles 
of  toleration,  which  did  honour  both  to  his  underftanding  and  hia 
heart.  They  confidered  him  as  bound  by  gratitude  to  protect  the 
church  of  England,  not  only  by  excluding  the  Roman  catholics,  but 
by  depreffing  the  proteftant  diffenters.  His  engagements  to  abolifh 
prelacy  in  Scotland  overturned  thefe  expectations,  and  were  con- 
fidered as  irreconcilable  to  the  very  end  of  his  expedition  to  England. 
From  a  (train  of  reafoning  the  mod  illiberal,  though  fpecious,  it 
was  inferred,  that  no  faith  could  be  placed  in  the  man,  who  had  en- 
tered into  contrary  obligations,  of  fupporting  certain  forms  of  reli- 
gion in  one  part  of  the  ifland,  and  of  abolifhing  them  in  another. 
Aware  of  thefe  cenfures,  William  exprefled  great  folicitude  for  efta- 
blifhing  uniformity  of  religious  worfhip  and  government,  in  both 
kingdoms  \  Independently  of  refpeCt  for  the  prejudices  of  fo  power- 
ful a  body  as  the  Englifh  hierarchy,  he  perceived  unfurmountable 
objections  to  the  demands  of  the  Scotch  prelbyterians.  With  the 
eftabiifhment  of  their  religion  they  had  connected  the  idea  of 
fijch  extenfive  and  independent  jurifdiCtion,  as  encroached  deeply 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy.  Their  clergy,  narrow  and 
intolerant,  were  contriving  the  fevereft  meafures  againft  their  brethren 
of  the  epifcopal  order  ;  and  were  impatient  to  execute  them  under  the 
fanCtion  of  lawful  authority.  Firm  and  true  to  his  principles,  Wil- 
liam was  content  to  forego  thei*  good  opinion  and  confidence,  rather 
than  to  approach  to  the  borders  of  pcrfecution.      At  the  fame  time 

*  Macpherfon's  State  Papers,  1690.  4  Neil's  Hill,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p. '806. 

it 
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it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  claufe  contained  in  the  claim  of  rights, 
relative  to  religion,  and  accepted  by  the  king  as  the  condition  of 
his  reigning  in  Scotland,  was  fo  ambiguoufly  exprefled,  as  to  vin- 
dicate him  from  any  charge  of  inconfiftency  or  duplicity  j  becaufe 
he  deliberated  about  yielding  to  thofe  demands  which  the  prefbyte- 
rians  grounded  upon  it.  Admitting  that  prelacy,  as  formerly  efta- 
bliftied,  had  been  a  grievance,  did  it  follow  that  the  fupremacy  of 
the  prince  was  to  be  abrogated,  or  its  influence  excluded,  in  any  fu- 
ture modification  of  ecclefiaftical  government?  Did  it  oblige  him  to 
deprive  all  the  epifcopal  clergy,  without  exception,  of  the  emolu- 
ments, which  they  had  enjoyed  under  a  legal  eftablifliment  ?  The 
backwardnefs  of  William  in  complying  with  the  wifhes  of  the  pref- 
byterians,  from  whatever  motives  it  proceeded,  occafioned  a  coldnefs 
in  their  aflfe&ions  towards  him;  and  fuggefted,  to  the  abdicated  king, 
the  policy  of  throwing  out  baits,  for  alluring  the  aid  of  thofe  very 
men,  who  had  been  chiefly  inftrumental  in  degrading  him.  Corre- 
fponding  with  thefe  obfervations  are  the  political  eveAs,  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  new  fettlement  of  the  government  in  Scotland ; 
nor  was  the  authority  of  William  more  endangered  by  the  open  re- 
volt of  Dundee,  and  his  adherents,  than  it  was  by  the  emulation, 
the  treachery,  and  the  mutinous  fpirit,  of  fome  of  thofe,  who  were 
numbered  among  his  friends. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  though  preferred  to  the  high  office  of  S^ono*' 
being  the  king's  coramiflioner,  was  ftill  diflatisfied,  becaufe  a  greater 
fhare  of  fubordinate  places  was  not  difpofed  of  among  his  partifans, 
and  according  to  his  recommendation.  Some,  who  had  taken  the 
mod  adive  part  in  the  firft  fteps  of  the  revolution,  became  peevifh 
and  intra&able ;  while  others  harboured  machinations  for  overturn- 
ing it.  The  fuperior  confidence,  which  William  placed  in  Dalrymple 
of  Stair,  proved  oflfenfive  to  many  of  the  whigs;  and  was  fuppofed 
to  betray  him  into  unpopular  notions  of  government 5.     Hence,  in 

5  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

the 
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C  vvm  *'  *^e  $*&  ^effi°n  °f  the  Scottifh  parliament  after  the  revolution,  the 
friends  of  the  court  were  over-ruled ;  anda  feries  of  meafure$  purfued 
vexatious  and  alarming  to  the  king.  Together  with  a  lift  of  grievances, 
which  he  was  willing  and  prepared  to  redrefs,  the  parliament  peti- 
tioned for  the  abolition  of  forms,  and  the  repeal  of  ftatutes,  which 
had  been  confidered  as  the  ftrongeft  fences  of  the  monarchy. 

The  influence  of  the  court,  in  the  decifion  of  all  political  ques- 
tions, had  advanced  to  fuch  an  enormous  pitch,  through  the  channel 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  as  was  incompatible  with  the  ancient  in- 
dependence of  the  parliament.  The  king  would  cheerfully  have 
agreed  to  an  abridgment  of  the  power  of  this  committee,  fo  far 
as  to  remove  every  complaint  of  its  reftraining  the  members  at  large, 
either  with  refpeft  to  the  choice  of  bufinefs,  or  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate; but,  as  the  abolition  of  it  had  .not  been  inferted  in 'the  enu- 
meration of  grievances,  he  hefitated  about  parting,  altogether,  with 

fuch  a  powerful  inftrunient  of  authority 6. 

To 

4t  articles;  and,  when  they  were -in  life,  they 
"  were  chofen  by  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
4f  whole  parliament/  till  the  year  i6iy9  when 
"  the  bifliops  took  upon  them  to  remove  out  of 
49  plain  parliament  to  fhe  inner  houfe,  and 
49  chofc  fome  of  the  noblemen,  and  the  noble- 
"  men  them ;  and  they  two  chofe  the  commif- 
"  fioners  of  the  articles  of  (hires  apd  boroughs, 
"  as  may  be  fecn  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  the  eftates  anno 
f€  1 640,  p.  2 1 .  From  all  which  it  would  feem, 
49  that  the  articles  delivered  by  the  kings  were 
94  inftead  of  the  fpeeches  now  in  ufe  by  them- 
"  felves,  their  commiffioners  or  chancellors* 
"  which  propofed  what  was  thought  fit  to  be 
«•  done  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  but  did  not 
44  hinder  the  parliament  from  propofing  what 
"  they  thought  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
49  try."  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  ancient 
Rights  and  Power  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
printed  1703,  p.  27.  For  a  particular  account 
of  the  variations  which  afterwards  happened  in 
this  committee,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  in- 
fluence, to  a  degree  incontinent  with  the  free- 
dom 


6  "  The  lords  of  the  articles  were  a  com- 
99  mittee  of  each  eftate  chofen  by  themfelves, 
*"  to  prepare  matters,  and  to  determine  upon 
"the  articles  propofed  by  the  king;  but  the 
"  eftates  were  at  liberty  to  recede  from  thofe 
""  propofals  and  their  determination  upon 
"  them,  as  they  themfelves  thought  fit ;  which 
49m  fully  proves  that  the  eftates  had  a  negative 
49  upon  the  king.  Thus,  in  the  preface  to 
«c  the  ads  of  James  the  Firft,  it  is  faid,  Eledbe 
4e  fuerunt  certae  perfonae  ad  articulos  datos  per 
*'  dominum  regem  determinandos,  data  catcris 
•"  licentia  recedendi.  Members  of  parliament 
**  had  power  to  propofe  what  wasthought  meet 
m  and  neceflary  for  the  commonwealth.  Atts 
"  James  I.,  chap.  cxii.  in  the  old  acts ;  cii.  in 
49  the  new. 

"  The  lords  of  the  articles  were  never  men- 
*•  tioned,  till  the  time  of -David  Bruce;  nor 
49  was  there  ever  any  ftatute-law  enjoining 
99  them,  or  tQ  determine  their  power  and  man- 
•*'  ner  of  procedure.  There  were  likewife  fe- 
"  veral  parliaments,  after  the  time  of  David 
*'  Bruce,  which  had  none  of  thefe  lords  of  the 
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To  his  majefty's  confent  to  the  condemnation  of  prelacy,  the  pref- 
byterians  thought  themfelves  warranted  to  annex  the  claim  of  a  ju- 
rifdi&ion  feparated  from,  and  independent  on,  the  civil  government. 
A  vote  piffed  for  abrogating  the  ad,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-nine,  aflerting  his  majefty's  fupremacy  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical, 
as  dangerous  to  the  proteftant  religion,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
;  eftablifhment  of  church  government.  A  difpute,  more  immediately 
affeding  the  internal  order  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  made  a  breach 
between  the.  court  and  the  parliament 7.  William,  after  his  accept- 
ance pf  the  crown,  had  given  commiifidns  for  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies among  the  lords  of  the  feffion,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  and 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  a  quorum  of  their  number  ftill  exifted  \ 
The  convention  however  infilled,  that  the  court  of  feffion  was  anni- 
hilated, and  that  the  new  judges  ought  to  be  tried,  and  admitted  or 
rejeded,  by  them ;  and  they  even  announced  threats  againft  the 
judges,  who  had  accepted  the  king's  commiflions,  if  they  fhould 
proceed  to  the  difcharge  of  their  functions.  As  thefe  demands  ex- 
ceeded the  iriftrudfcions,  which  the  commiffioner  had  received  from 
the  king,  he  adjourned  this  feffion  to  the  eighth  of  October*. 

The  difcontinuance  of  parliament  exafperated  the  minds  of  every 
order  of  men.  A  remonftrance,  fubferibed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, was  prefented  to  the  king,  containing  a  repetition  of  the 
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Adjourn- 
ment. 


dom  and  privileges  of  parliament;  See  Ro- 
bertfon's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

7  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

•  The  convention  admitted,  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  judges,  in  the  cafe  of  any  parti- 
cular ^vacancy,  belonged  to  the  crown ;  but 
contended,  that,  upon  the  event  of  a  total  va- 
cancy, or  the  diflblution  of  the  court,  the  re- 
newal of  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  States, 
agreeably  to  its  original  inftitution,  and  to 
former  precedents,  in  the  year  1641  and 
*66o. 

That  there  was  now  a  total  vacancy  or  diffo- 
lution of  the  court  of  feffion,  the  convention 
fupported,  principally,  by  this  argument ;  that, 
Its  the  crown  had  been  found  vacant,  all  com- 


o 


millions  flowing  from  it,  by  fair  deduction, 
were"  nullified. 

It  was  evident,  that  this  argument,  if  fol- 
lowed out,  would  have  deprived  the  king  of 
his  moil  valuable  prerogatives.  The  new  and 
extraordinary  drcumftances,  which-  happened 
at  the  revolution,  might  well  juflify  a  devia- 
tion from  rules,  properly  and  eafily  obferved 
in  times  of  peace  and  order.  The  king's 
right  to  name  the  judges  in  England  was  not 
queftioned;  and  the  difcretion,  with  which  he 
had  excrcifed  it,  gained  him  merited  applaufe. 
Not  only  his  honour,  but  his  future  intereft  and 
fafety,  depended  upon  his  making  a  like  choice 
in  Scotland. 

9  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p   105. 
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C  xvm  P*  g1^2111068*  which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  parliament,  and 
u^^j    complaining  of  the  evil  counfellors  who  directed  his  meafures10. 
The  king's  withholding  his  affent  to  their  petition  was  reprefented  as 
a  breach  of  the  contract,  between  hitn  and  the  States,  which  founded 
his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
Confpiracy  a  correfpondence  was  opened  between  the  late  king  and  fome  of 

government,  thofe  perfons,  who  had  complained  of  the  oppreffion  of  his  govern- 
ment,, and  promoted  the  revolution  with  the  greateft  zeal ".  The 
conditions  of  his  reftoration  were  fpecified,  and  the  meafures,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  effected,  were  concerted  and  agreed  upon.  He 
engaged,  to  eftablifh  the  prefby terian  form  of  government,  to,  pardon 
paft  offences,  and  even  promifed  to  confer  honours  upon  indivi- 
duals w{io  had  taken  part  againft  him.  A  coalition  of  parties  was 
to  be  formed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  honour  and  religion.  That 
the  apoftates  from  the  prefent  government,  and  the  friends  of 
James,  might  co-operate,  the  latter  were  to  depart  from  their  reli- 
gious fcruples,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  king.  William,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  fecure  feat6  in  parliament  '\  After  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  this  confpiracy,  we  are  the  lefs  furprifed, 
when  we  find  that  it  was  promoted  by  fir  James  Montgomery, 
formerly  diftinguifhed  by  his  zeal  for  the  revolution.  He  was  dis- 
appointed of  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  offended  at  the 
king  for  his  reludkance  to  eftablifh  prefbytery,  which  was  the  idol 
of  his  own  heart  '\ 
A  meeting  of  The  great  difcontent  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  neceflity 
of  obtaining  a  fupply  for  the  army,  conftrained  the  king,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  ominous  circumftances,  to  allow  the  parliament, 
after  feveral  adjournments,  to  meet  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
15th  April.  Every  thing  at  the  opening  of  this  feffion  appeared  unfavourable  to  the 
court.     The  duke  of  Hamilton  declined  the  honour  of  reprefenting 

JO  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

11  Memorial  concerning  Scotland,  18th  April  1690.    Macpherfon's  State  Paper*. 

l%  Ibid.  «  Burnet,  1689. 

his 


parliament. 
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his  majefty's  perfon.     Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  fufpe&ed  c  **  ^  p* 

of  difaffedion,  took  their  feats  in  parliament.     It  was  evident,  that   *—  -v- J 

1690. 
the  utmoft  latitude  of  conceffion  was  neceflary  to  enfure  the  peace 

and  liability  of  the  government.      The  lords  of  the  articles  were  The  lords  of 
abolifhed,     A  compliance  with  the  defire  of  the  nation,  more  dif-  [h*  j^g  "' 
trefsful  to  the  king,  was  extorted :  prefbytery  was  eftabliftied  in  all  |"^rfaTof* 
the  plenitude  of  its  claims :  the  king's  fupremacy  was  given  up ;  and  patronage 
the  law  of  patronage  was  repealed  "\     The  laft  of  thefe  conceffions 
gained  the  people  entirely  to   the  fide .  of  government,    and  the 
majority  of  parliament  voted  in  conformity  to  the  wifhes  of  the 
court.     This  fudden  change  in  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Dundee,  eftabliftied  the  revolution  in  Scotland, 
and  gave  the  utmoft  alarm  to  all  who  had  entered  into  confpiracies 
againft  it.     Many  perfons,  who  had  fallen  under  fufpicion,  fought 
to  make  their  peace  by  franknefs  in  difcovering  their  plans  and 
accomplices. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  immediate  confequences  of  lord  Mel- 
vill's  conceffions,  they  were  productive,  in  a  fhort  time,  of  other 
effe&s,  which  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  William,  and  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government  in  both  kingdoms.  The  general 
temper  of  the  prefby terians,  as  well  as  the  education  and  charadker  Charafter  of 
of  their  clergy,  arifing  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  times,  terian  de*gy. 
rendered  them  incapable  of  ufing,  with  difcretion  and  generofity, 
the  fuperiority  in  which  they  were  now  placed.  The  extreme 
feveritie8,  they  had  fuftered  under  the  dominion  of  the  hierarchy, 
were  frefli  upon  their  minds,  and  too  much  difpofed  them  to  reta- 
liation ;  not  only  from  the  mean  gratification  of  refentment,  but 
from  a  perfuafion,  that  their  own  pre-eminence  and  fafety  were 
precarious,  while  any  meafure  of  indulgence  was  exercifed  towards 
their  antagonifts.  The  generality  of  their  clergy  were  not  pof- 
fefled  of  fentiments  more  refined  and  enlarged  than  thofe  of  their 

14  See  Appendix  I.  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

3  O  2  people. 
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people.      Excluded,  after  the  reftoration,   from  enjoying  the  legal 
provifion  of  the  church,  they  fubfifted  entirely  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  congregations.     Their  tempers  were  foured 
by  dependence,  and  exafperated  by  perfecution.     Their  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature  was  contracted ;  their  fentiments  and  de- 
meanour were  accommodated  to  the  tafte  and  prejudices  of  the 
lower  ranks,    with   whom   they   were  chiefly  converfant.      Their 
ingenuity  and  their  ftudies  were  principally  directed  to  the  defence 
of  thofe  tenets,  which  diftinguiflied  their  fed.     Hence  controverfies 
were  too  much  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  fimple  and  inftru&ive 
do&rines  of  the  gofpel.     The  divine  authority  of  prefbytery,  the 
herefies  of  epifcopacy  defcribed  as  little  removed  from  the  fuperfti- 
tion  and  idolatry  of  Rome,  were  the  common  topics  of  their  public 
difcourfes,   upon  which  themfelves  and   their  hearers   were  often 
wrought  up  to  a  fpirit  of  violence,  hardly  confiftent  with  refpeft  to 
the  civil  government ,5.    By  the  early  regulations  of  the  prefbyterian 
church  in  Scotland,  a  certain  proficiency  in  literature  and  knowledge 
was   required   as  an  indifpenfible   qualification  for  the   minifterial 
office16.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  many  vacancies,  occafioned 
by  the  fudden  expulfion  of  the  epifcopal  clergy,  required  a  perio- 
dical relaxation  of  that  ftri&  attention  to  literary  acquifitions,  which 
are,  at  all  times,  eflential  to  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  character,  and 
the  credit  of  religion.     Of  the  old  prefbyterian  minifters,  who  had 
been   deprived  of  their  livings  at  the  reftoration,   threefcore   only 
remained  to  refume  their  charges ;  and  fome  of  them  were  difabled, 
by  the  infirmities  of  age,  from  attending  the  church  judicatories  at 

15  It  is  aflerted,  that  feveral  of  the  Came-  of  the  Cameronian  leaders  and  preachers  had 

ronians,  or  Cargillites,  entered  into  the  church  early  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  Wil- 

after  the  revolution.    Their  diftinguiflied  tenet  Ham,  and  were  now  difpofed  to  officiate  in  the 

was,  that  Charles  the  fecond  had  forfeited  his  eftablifhment  under  his  aufpices.     Their  fuf- 

right  to  the  crown  by  his  renunciation  of  the  ferings  entitled  them   to  refped  and  grati- 

covenant ;  and  their  arguments  upon  this  fub-  tude. 

jeel  were  fo  far  ftretched  as  to  imply,  that  ,6  Book  of   Common   Order,    article  iii. 

fwearing,  or  taking  the  covenant,  was  necef-  Firft  Book  of  Difcipline,  chap.  iv. 
fary  to  confer  a  right  to  the  crown.     Some 

I  a  period, 
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a  period,  which  required  all  the  wifdom  and  coolnefs  of  experience  c  5..^.  p* 

and  of  years.     Young  men,  diftinguifhed   by  zeal   more  than  by    * ' 

abilities  and  knowledge,  prefled  fprward  into  the  paftoral  office  ;  and 
not  only  over-ruled  the  opinions  of  their  prudent  and  moderate 
brethren,  but  became  the  tools  of  faction,  and  kept  the  minds  of 
their  people  in  a  continual  ftate  of  jealoufy  and  ferment ,?. 

To  retain  entire  and   unretra&ed   the  privileges  which  they  had   Their  feve- 
obtained,  and  to  (hut  the  door  for  ever  againft  the  adherents  to  [hea<flwents 
epifcopacy,  was  the  principal  obje£t,  to  which  prefbyterians,  veiled  totP^coPzcY' 
either  with  temporal  or  ecclefiaftical  authority,  directed  their  attention 
immediately  after  the  revolution.     The  moft  rigorous  meafures  were 
purfued  by  the  privy  council  againft  the  epifcopal  clergy,  who  ftill 
continued  to  officiate  in  their  charges.     The  people  were  encouraged 
by  their  minifters  to  inform  againft  thofe,  who  had  difobeyed  the 
orders  of  the  convention  by  negle&ing  to  read  the  proclamation, 
which  declared  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  king  and  queen ; 
or   by   omitting  to   pray  for  them  in  the  performance  of  public 
wcrfhip  ;  or  negle&ing  to  obferve  the  public  fafts.     Upon  thefe  in- 
formations, and  charges  of  a  more  frivolous  nature,    many  were 
deprived  of  their  livings,  and  debarred  from  any  future  opportunity 
of  conforming  to  the  new  eftablifhment ,8. 

Though  the  violence  of  thefe  meafures  was  repugnant   to  the  Hurtful  to 
principles  and  difpofitions  of  William,  yet  it  was   all  laid  to  his  tioi/of "he 
account,    and,    by   conveying   an   unfavourable  impreffion    of   his     lDg# 
government  in  Scotland,  contributed   to  thwart  his  liberal  defigns 
towards  the  diflenters,    which   were  at  that   time  agitated  in  the 
Englilh  parliament ,9.     How  hard   his  fituation !    every  favour  to 
prefbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  to  diflenters  in  England,  awakened 

17  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  Salmon's  Modern Hiftory,  Seiners'  Col.  vol.  via.  There  were  even 
vol.  xxiv.1691-2.     Burnet,  1689.  fomerwhoprofefledtobeferioufly  alarmed  left 

18  The  Cafe  of  the  afflitted  Clergy.  Ralph,  the  prefbyterians,  bent  upon  the  extirpation 
vol.  ii.  p.  274,  &c.  Letter  from  a  Clergy-  of  epifcopacy,  fhould  again  intrude  into  Eng- 
man.     Salmon,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  87.  land  to  reform  it.     Cunningham's  Hiftory, 

*)  Burnet,  1689-90.    Querela  temporum,    vol.  i.  p.  106. 

the 
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C  vvrfr  *'  ^e  jealoufy  of  the  Englifli  church ;  and  every  indulgence  to  the  ad- 

A  V  111* 

c  -w-  -i    herents  to  epifcopacy  in  Scotland,  that  of  the  prefby  terians  there  j  fo  that 

a  90-1.      ^e  j^^  ^e  afFedions  of  both  eftablifliments.    Attending  to  thefe  fa&s, 

we  are  deeply  imprefle<l  with  a  fenfe  of  the  inherent  and  unchangeable 

malignancy  of  bigotry,  wherever  it  is  found,  and  whatever  the  caufc 

may  be  to  which  it  is  attached.     It  levels  all  diftin&ion  of  principles 

and  characters ;  it  is  equally  pernicious  and  deteftable  in  the  philo- 

fopher  and  in  the  prieft,  in  the  proteftant  and  in  the  papift,  in  the 

^pifcopalian  and  in  the  prefbyterian.     It  is  the  moft  peftiiential  of 

all  herefies,  becaufe  it  deftroys  that  charity,  which  is  the  glorious 

chara&eriftic  of  a  chriftian.     When  impelled  by  the  ardent  fpirit  of 

•     reformation,  let  us  beware  of  bigotry,  the   bane  and  difgrace  of 

*  every  virtue  with  which  it  is  aflbciated. 

Change  of  The  king  endeavoured,  by  a  ohange  of  his  minifters,  to  procure 

a  more  lenient  treatment  of  the  epifcopal  clergy.  Lord  Melvillf 
who  had  offended  him  by  ftretching  his  power  to  gratify  the  prefby- 
terian party,  was  removed  from  being  fecretary  of  ftate  *°.  The  earl 
of  Tweedale  was  made  chancellor;  the  earl  of  Lothian  commiffioner 
to  the  general  aflembly.  To  this  fupreme  judicatory  of  the  prefby- 
terian church,  the  king  recommended  fuch  a  temper  and  fuch  refo- 
lutions,  as  might  tend  to  unite  the  affedions  of  his  fubje&sj  and, 
particularly  for  that  purpofe,  to  admit  into  parochial  charges  fuch  of 
the  epifcopal  clergy  as  were  willing  to  comply  with  its  govern- 
ment ".  The  imprudence  of  the  epifcopalians  themfelves,  not  left 
than  the  narrow  fpirit  of  the  prefbyterians,  fruftrated  every  fcheme 
for  peace  and  accommodation,  and  difappointed  the  fondeft  wifhes 

a0  Do&or  M'Cormick  fays,  "  That,  by  an  down  by  William  upon  the  adl  for  fettling 

«  authentic  paper  in  the   earl  of   Leven's  church  government  in   Scotland,    in   which 

*<  pofTeflion,    it    appears,   that  lord   Melvill  (article  vi.  ibid.  p.  45.)  he  defires,  that  the 

"  was   inftrutted  to  pafs   an  ad,  abolifhihg  right  of  patronage  may  be  maintained,  it  is 

€t  patronages,   provided  the  parliament :  de-  obvious,  that  lord  Melvill  went  beyond  the 

t€  fired  it."     Life  of  Carftares,  p.  51.     As  king's  defire,  or  exceeded  his  power,  as  is 


DoAor   M'Cormick  acknowledges  that  this    obferved  by  Burnet,  1690. 
paper  is  of  a  date  prior  to  the  remarks  fent        "  Burnet,  1692. 
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of  the  prince.     Elated  by  his  interpofition,  the  former  boafted  of  c  HA  P. 

JvVll.1* 

his   fecret  favour,   and  of  their  approaching  pre-eminence,  while    w — ^-w 
the  latter,  jealous  of  any  motion  or  defire  of  kindnefs  towards  their  # 

antagonifts,  became  more  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  meafures  calculated 
to  confirm  their  depreffion,  and  to  widen  their  reparation  from  the 
eftablifhment.  The  change,  which  the  king  had  made  in  the 
miniftry,  now  appeared  to  be  an  error  in  policy.  The  prefbyterians 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  foftened  into  compliance  and  lenity  by 
the  addrefs  of  their  own  leaders,  but,  alarmed,  upon  any  fhare  of 
power  being  withdrawn  from  them,  they  were  immoveable,  either 
by  the  promifes  or  threats  of  miniflers,  of  whom  th^y  were  fufpi— 
cious.  They  contended,  that  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  their  con- 
ftitution,  ratified  by  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  could  not  be 
reftrained  by  the  civil  authority*  When  the  commiffioner,  agree- 
ably to  his  inftru&ions,  diflblved  the  general  aflembly  in  his  majeftys 
name%  they  adjourned  themfelves  in  the  name  of  Chrijl^  as  the  king 
and  bead  of  the  church  %\m 

The  inteaeftof  William,  at  the  period  to  which  thefe  obfcrvations  Dangerous 
refer,  was  ip  the  moft  critical  fituation,  and  unfortunately  led  him  to  ^vcrom^t 
yield  too  implicitly  to  the  advice  of  his  Scottifh  minifters,and  to  adopt  m  Scoda,ld- 
meafures,.  which  terminated  in  effe&s  equally  criminal  and  impolitic. 
The  French  king  was  engaged  in  the  moft  diligent  preparations 
for  invading  England,  and  reftoring  James  to  the  pofleflion  of  the 
crown.     The  headftrong,  peevifli  difpofition  of  the  party  intruded 
with  the  management  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  ever  ready  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  from  William  upon  the  flighteft  offence,   not  lefs 
than  the  number  of  thofe,  who  waited  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
infurre&ion,  were  ftrongly  urged  with  Lewis  for  fending  a  detach- 

**  It  has  been  obfcrved  in  a  former  note,  pendance  is  dill  retained,  and,  after  his  ma* 

that    this    independent   jurifdi&ion,    derived  jetty's  commiffioner  difiblves  the  aiTembly  in 

from  the   authority  of  Chrift,   was   the   fa-  his  name,   the  moderator,  or  prefidcnt,  dif- 

vourite  tenet  of  the  prefbyterians,  and  what  folves  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je/us  Cbrift%. 

they  had  obftinately  contended  for  in  the  reign  as  the  only  king,  and  bead  of  the  church. 
of  James  the  firft.    The  form  of  this  inde- 
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ment  of  his  fleet  to  the  northern  coafts,  while  James  landed  in 
England  with  a  larger  body  of  the  French  troops  **.  Whatever 
might  be  the  fuccefs  of  that  expedition,  yet  the  diftance  and  natural 
fortifications  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
bravery  and  difaffe&ion  of  the  inhabitants,  opened  to  James  almoft 
the  certain  profpe£t,  of  recovering  a  part  of  his  ancient  dominions, 
and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  more  extenfive  fuccefs.  To  pre- 
vent this  danger,  William  cheerfully  liftened  to  a  plan  for  con- 
ciliating the  Highland  clans  to  his  government,  by  the  diftribution  of 
money  among  their  chiefs.  This  having  failed  of  fuccefs,  it  was 
next  .propofed  to  work  upon  their  fears,  by  holding  out  an  example 
of  terror,  which  was  alio  authorifed  by  the  king,  and  carried  into 
execution,  with  fuch  treacherous  and  atrocious  circumftances,  as 
filled  Scotland  with  horror,  and  gave  a  deep  wound  to  his  reputa- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad, 

A  proclamation  was  fet  forth,  offering  a  free  pardon  to  fuch  of 
the  highlanders  as  had  oppofed  his  government,  provided  they  came 
in  arid  took  the  oaths,  before  the  firft  of  January  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety-two;  but  containing  a  pofitive  threatening  of 
military  execution  againft  thofe  who  did  not  comply.  The  procla- 
mation anfwered  the  defired  effeft ;  all  the  Highland  chieftains  made 
their  fubmiflion  to  government  within  the  day  prefcribed,  except 
Macdonald  of  Glenco,  who,  by  a  train  of  fatal  accidents,  and,  only 
by  the  moil  fevere  conftru&ion,  became  chargeable  with  the  guilt, 
and  liable  to  the  penalties,  of  a  recufant14.      Though  his  delin-. 


*3  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p*  427. 

*4  MacdonaM  of  Glenco,  upon  the  31ft  of 
December,  which  was  the  lad  day  of  mercy, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  king's  procla- 
mation, applied  to  the  governor  of  fort  Wil- 
liam to  adminifter  the  oaths  to  him  ;  but  the 
governor  declined  doing  it,  and  faid  it  was 
the  bufmefs  of  the  civil  magiitrate.  Glenco 
haftencd  to  Inverary  with  as  much  expedition 
as  the  fe verity  of  the  feafon  would  admit. 
The  day  of  mercy  had  expired.  A  farther 
delay  was  occaiioned  by  the  abfence  of  fir 


Colin  Campbell,  the  ftierifT,  who,  not  with- 
out fcruple  and  hefitation,  yielded  to  the  moft 
pathetic  and  importunate  folicitations  of 
Glenco,  and  adminiftered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  upon  the  6th  of  January  1592. 
A  certificate  of  his  having  done  this,  with  an 
account  of  the  circumflances  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  delay,  was  tranfmitted  to  Campbell 
the  fherifF-clerk  of  Argylefliire,  then  read- 
ing at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  be  laid  before 
the  privy  council  there. 
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qucncy,  if  deferving  of  that  name,  was  attended  with  every  cir-  CHAP, 
cumftance  of  extenuation,  yet  it  was  refented  with  feverity  which  ex-  u-— v^-^j 
ceeded  the  threats  of  the  proclamation.  A  party  of  Argyle's  regi- 
ment was  fent  from  Fort  William  into  the  valley  of  Glenco.  The 
fearful  apprehenfions,  excited  by  the  news  of  their  approach,  were 
removed  by  the  mod  folemn  aflurances  from  the  officers,  that  they 
came  upon  terms  of  peace ;  and  to  confirm  thefe,  they  produced 
written  orders,  fubfcribed  by  their  commander,  colonel  Hill,  to 
quarter  in  the  valley.  A  more  bafe,  ungrateful  fpecies  of  treachery 
lulled  the  fufpicion,  and  fixed  the  fatal  doom,  of  the  men  of  Glenco. 
The  officers  accepted  the  proffered  hofpitality  of  their  chief,  daily 
frequented  his  table,  and,  with  a  gay  and  undefigning  countenance, 
participated  in  the  converfation  and  amufements  of  his  family. 
Upon  the  thirteenth  of  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  the  very  day  the  officers  had  been  invited  to  dine  with 
Glenco,  lieutenant  Lindfay  entered  his  houfe,  in  the  morning 
before  the  dawn  of  light,  fired  upon  him,  and  killed  him  as  he  was 
rifing  out  of  his  bed15.  Above  thirty  men  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  in  that  number  fome  who  were  under,  and  fome  who  were  . 
above,  the  age  prefcribed  by  the  warrant.  Bloody  as  this  tragedy 
was,  yet  it  fell  fhort  of  the  barbarous  intentions  both  of  thofe  who 
ordered,  and  of  thofe  who  condu&ed  it.  On  the  day  preceding 
the  flaughter,  colonel  Hamilton  was  difpatched,  with  a  party  of 
foldiers  from  Inverlochy,  on  purpofe  to  block  up  the  paflages  from 
the  valley,  that  none  might  efcape  by  flight 16.  The  feverity  of  the 
weather  retarded  his  march,  and  fortunately  faved  fome  hundreds 
deftined  to  deftru&ion.  A  fcene  of  plunder  followed  the  maflacre ; 
all  the  cattle  were  carried  away  to  the  quarters  of  the  troops,  and, 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  devote  the  valley  to  perpetual  defla- 
tion, the  houfes  and  villages  were  burnt  by  the  foldiers*7. 

*5  State  Papers,  T.  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  604.  2C  Major  Duncan's  Letter,  ibid. 

-7  See  Appendix  II.  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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The  general  odium  againft  gQvernment,  too  juftly  excited  by  this 
maflacre,  added  to  the  experience  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  States, 
made  the  king  defirous  to  poftpone,  as  long  as  poflible,  the  meeting 
of  another  feflion.  The  urgent  occafion  for  fupplies,  and  for  aug- 
menting the  army,  con/trained  him  at  length  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
meeting  of  parliament ;  when  an  event  occurred,  which  encouraged 
him  to  expedt  a  more  ready  compliance  with  his  meafures.  By  the 
vi&ory  at  La  Hogue,  the  malecontents  in  Scotland  were  over-awed, 
while  fuch  of  them  as  were  confeious  of  guilt  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  court  from  the  difcoveries,  which  had  been  made  by  fome  of 
the  perfons,  who  were  convi&ed  of  confpiring  againft  the  govern- 
ment. The  profpeft  of  commiflions  to  their  friends  in  the  new 
levies,  and  the  promife  of  profitable  commercial  advantages,  were 
held  forth,  to  engage  the  intgreft  of  perfons  of  family  on  the  fide  of 
the  court.  To  gain  popular  favour,  the  prefbyterians  were  again 
diftinguilhed  by  his  majefty 's  attention,  and  their  friends  were  put 
into  the  principal  offices  of  the  ftate. 
Seffionof  The  duke  of  Hamilton  reprefented  his  majefty  in  the  third  feflion 

par   ment.      ^  ^e  convention   parliament,    which    met   on   the   eighteenth  of 
April  one  thoufand  fix   hundred  and  ninety-three.     The  king,  in 
his  letter  to  parliament,  exprefTed  a  ftrong  defire  to  have  opened 
this  feflion  in  perfon,  but  that  he  was  difappointed  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  which  required  his  prefence  on  the  continent. 
.  The   commiflioner   and  the  chancellor,    in  their   feveral  fpeecheet 
dire&ed  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  great  lines  of  bufinefs 
which  his  majefty  wifhed  them  to  purfue,  and  particularly  the  im- 
portance of  putting  the  nation  in  a- proper  ftate  of  defence  by  addi- 
tional forces,  and  by  raifing  the  fupplies  neceflary  for  that  end  *V 
its  compli-      The  wifhes  of  the  court  feemed  to  have  been  fully  gratified  by  the 
court.  compliance  of  this  feflion.     Four  regiments  of  foot,  and  two  of 

dragoons,  were  added  to  the  ftanding  army,  and  a  fupply  of  one 

a3  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  voted  for  maintaining  them.  c  **  A  P, 
An  act  alfo  pafled  approving  of,  and  ratifying  the  meafures,  of  the  «■  *  -  ■■* 
privy  council,  which  had  exceeded  its  lawful  power  hy  levying 
men  for  the  navy  during  the  recefs  of  parliament.  For  fecuring 
the  government,  fuch  members,  as  had  not  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  were  expelled  the  houfe,  and  the  trials  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  had  been  apprehended  upon  fufpicion  of  confpiracy,  were 
ordered.  An  ad  alfo  was  paffed,  making  it  treafon  to  go  to  France, 
or  to  hold  correfpondence  with  any  perfon  refiding  there.  The 
refolutions  of  this  feffion  with  refped  to  the  epifcopal  clergy,  if 
they  did  not  fully  correfpond  with  the  liberality  of  the  king,  feemed 
to  have  been  formed  upon  the  didates  of  juftice,  and  calculated  to 
redrefs  thofe,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  livings  by  the  violence 
of  mobs,  or  by  the  precipitate  refolutions  of  the  privy  council. 
Such  of  them  as  took  the  oaths,  fubfcribed  the  confeffion  of  faith, 
and  acknowledged  prefbytery  to  be  the  only  ecclefiaftical  govern- . 
ment,  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  church ;  and  if  the  general 
aflembly  fhould  refufe  to  agree  to  this,  they  were  aflured  of  being 
proteded  by  the  king,  and  continued  in  their  livings  *9. 

Neither  the  meafures  nor  example  of  this  feffion  of  parliament  Difcontcnu 
produced  any  permanent  effed  in  allaying  the  difcontents  of  the  m  Scotlan  - 
people  in  Scotland,  or  fixing  their  attachment  to  government.  Few 
of  the  expelled  clergy  complied  with  the  conditions  required  for 
being  admitted  into  the  eftablifhed  church.  While  the  refufal  of 
the  reft  gave  a  fandion  to  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical courts,  it  expofed  the  king  the  more  to  popular  jealoufy  and 
cenfure,  for  the  prote&ion  and  indulgence^  which  he  ftill  vouchfafed 
to  thofe  who  had  forfeited  all  legal  claim  to  his  protedion.  Inftead 
of  admiring  his  liberality,  the  generality  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people  were  angry  and  aftonifhed,  becaufe  he  negleded  fo  fair  an 

opportunity  of  diftreffing  perfons  who  were  known  to  be  difaffcded 

• 

*?  Burnet,  1693. 
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C  y    n  P#  t0  ^s  government*     His  condu£  in  this  inftance  was  laudable; 

*— — ' — J  but  it  was  juftly  cenfurable  in  other  views,  and  contributed  to 
foment  that  ill  humour  which  prevailed  through  the  greateft  part  of 
this  reign.  It  was  with  relu&ance  that  he  gave  his  attention  to  the 
peculiar  bufinefs  of  Scotland ;  his  anfwer  to  petitions  and  applica- 
tions of  importance  was  unaccountably  delayed  ;  the  great  fervices 
of  this  feflion  were  not  acknowledged  with  that  forwardnefs  and 
alacrity,  which  were  expe&ed  by  thofe  who  had  contributed  to  them. 
Their  expectations  were  difappointed,  and  their  generofity  abufed, 
while  the  levies,  made  for  the  declared  purpofe  of  augmenting  the 
Scottifh  army,  were  fent  to  recruit  the  regiments  in  Ireland  and 
Germany.  Thefe  topics  were  but  too  fuccefsfully  employed  to 
cherifh  the  growing  difaffe&ion  of  the  people.  The  effedts  of  a 
feditious  fpirit  appeared  in  the  corporations  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  only  by  the  illegal  exertions  of  the  privy 
.  council,  that  a  majority  in  favour  of  government  could  be  main- 
tained in  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  3°. 

In    this    fituation  of   the  kingdom,   parliament   was    prorogued 
from  time  to   time,  till  the  expiration  of  the  funds,  and  the  death 
of  the  queen,    rendered  it  dangerous  to  carry  on  public  bufinefs 
without  the  acknowledgment  and  interpoficion  of  the  States. 
1695.  Another  feflion  of  the  Scottifh  parliament  commenced  upon  the 

fcilion.  ninth  of  May  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The 
marquis  of  Tweedale  was  appointed  his  majefty's  commiflioner,  and 
ftrongly  recommended  by  him,  on  account  of  his  capacity,  zeal, 
experience,  and  fidelity.  As  the  moft  fuccefsful  expedient  for 
fecuring  the  compliance  of  members,  the  chancellor  fignified  his 
majefty's  inclination  to  approve  of  any  reafonable  plan  for  extend- 
ing the  trade  of  Scotland,  and  eftablifhing  a  plantation  in  any  part 
of  the  world  where  it  might  be  lawfully  acquired. 

yj  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  579. 
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The  frequent  intercourfe,  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  c  **  A  P. 
Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  exhibited  to  the  latter  *■■  -  ' 
the  moll  ftriking  evidence  of  the  influence  of  trade  in  promoting 
national  profperity.  But  this  difcovery  tended  to  excite  envy  and 
defpair,  rather  than  to  encourage  hope  and  induftry,  while  want  of 
capital,  and  limited  channels  of  commerce,  precluded  them  from 
the  means  of  approaching  to  the  independence  and  wealth  of  their 
fellow-fubje&s.  A  (hare  in  colonial  poflbffions,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  government,  was  an  objeft,  to  which  every  enterprifing 
Scotchman  looked  forward  with  fond  defire,  but  with  little  hope  of 
fuccefs.  A  concurrence  of  incidents  feemed  at  length  to  enfure  the 
certainty  of  projects,  which  had  been  confidered  hitherto  as  fpecula- 
tive  and  doubtful. 

The   renewal   of  the  charter  to   the   Esflt  IndU  company  was  a     nth  No?, 
grievous  diiappointment  to   many  of  the  Engjiih  merchants,  who        l6Mm 
had  anticipated  the  mod  advantageous  commerce,  upon  the  idea  of 
their  being  allowed  a  free  trade  to  India,  or  of  obtaining  a  charter 
for  the  erecting  a  new  company.     To  them   it  was  fuggefted,  th^t 
their  projects  might  ftill  be  realifed,-  and  their  higheft  expectations, 
gratified,  through  the  circuitous  channel  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom.    It  was  at  the  fame  time  reprefented  to  the  king's  miniftcrs  in   A€t  for  ex- 
Scotland,  as  well  as  to  many  perfons  of  influence  there,  that,  if  a  ""deof   * 
charter  could  be  obtained  for  the  prote&ion  aud  encouragement  of  a  Scot!and- 
Scotch  trading   company,    the  fkill  and    capital   of  many  Englifli 
merchants  would  readily  be  proffered,  to  aflifl:  their  infant  efforts, 
and   to  raife  them  to  a   ftate  of  opulence,  equal  to   that  of  their 
envied  neighbours.     The  plan  was  laid  before  the  king  by  John- 
ftone,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland,  and  was  urged  as  an  infallible 
meafure  for  conciliating  the  loyalty  and  affe&ions  of  the  nation* 
Happy  to  provide  a  new  fund  of  favours,  in  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions where  the  demands  made  upon  him  were  fo  many  and  im- 
portunate, and  the  means  to  gratify  them  fo  extremely  limited,  he 

now 
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now  authorifed  his  commifTioner  to  make  propofals  for  extending 
their  commerce.  A  committee  of  trade  was  accordingly  appointed 
by  parliament,  which  prepared  an  a&  to  conftitute  a  company,  with 
certain  privileges,  for  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies ". 

The   immediate  effe&s  of  this  ad,   though  afterwards  fatal   to 
Scotland,  were   fully  anfwerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  court. 
120,0001.      The  Aim  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds 
*ngl  '        Scotch,  was  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  land  forces,  and  pro- 
viding cruifers  and  convoys  for  the  defence  of  the  coafts.     What 
was  no  lefs  agreeable  to  his  majefty,  an  adk  was  obtained  for  allow- 
ing fuch  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  as  took  the  oaths  to  the  king,  to 
continue  in  their  parifhes  without  being  fubjeded  to  the  prefby- 
teries  3\ 
Hard  treat-         No  fooner  had  the  Scots,  in  profecution  of  the  late  ad,  adopted 
Inenl6  8         the  plan  of  making  a  fettlement  in  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  than  the 
king  became  fenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  the  indulgence  he  had 
granted  them.     The  Spaniards  were  alarmed  at  a  fettlement  adja- 
cent to  their  colonies,   and  their  ambaflador   prefented   a   memo- 
rial,   to  the  court  of  England,    remonftrating    againft    it.       The 
French  king,   extending  his  views  to  the  reverfionary  advantages  of 

*'  By  this  a&,  certain  perfons  named,  and  defence,  were  granted  them.     They  were  alio 

fuch  as  fhould  join   them  before  the   ill  of  exempted  from  all  impofitions  or  taxes  for  the 

Auguft  1696,   were  conftituted  a  body  corpo-  fpace  of  twenty-one  years, 
rate,  by  the  name  of  The  Company  of  Scot-         3*  In  confequence  of  this  aft,  which  was  a 

land  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  pro-  confirmation  of  what  had  been  promifed  by 

vided  that  one  half  of  the  fund,    or  capital  the  laft  feflion,    about  feventy  of  the  epifcopal 

(lock,  fhould  be  advanced  by  Scotchmen,  &c.  clergy,  who  took  the  oaths,  continued  to  exer- 

&c.    Together  with  the  rights  and  privileges  cife  their  miniflerial  functions,  and  to  enjoy 

ufually  given  by  law  to  other  mercantile  or  the  legal  benefices.     In  parifhes  where  they 

manufacturing    companies,    they   were  em-  had  gained  the  affections  of  their  people,  the 

powered  to  plant  colonies,  hold  cities,  &c.  in  continuance  of  their  pallors  would,  we  may 

Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  the  places  not  believe,  be  highly  acceptable;    but,    as  the 

inhabited,  or  in  any  place,  by  confent  of  the  generality  of   the  people  were    zealous   for 

natives,  and  not  already  poflefTed  by  an  Euro-  prefbytery,  the  old  epifcopal  incumbents  were 

pean  fovereign.     All  the  powers  and  prero-  often  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,  and  con- 

*  gatives,  neceffary  for  internal  government  and  fidered  as  a  burden  upon  the  eftablifhment. 

the 
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the  Spanifh  fucceffion  to  his  family,  offered  a  fleet  to  drive  the  c  HA  P. 

Scots  out  of  their  fettlement.     The  Englifli  were  jealous  of  it,  left   « — -* 

the   profpedt   of  wealth  fhould   drain   their  plantations   in   North 

America  and  the  Weft  Indies.      What  was  believed  to  go  ftill  nearer 

to  the  heart  of  William,   it  was  reprefented  to  be  injurious  to  the 

intereft  of  the  States  ".     The  Englifli  g||liament  had  early  teftified 

a  difapprobation  of  the  indulgence  vouchfafed  to  the  Scots,  and,  Jan.  169&. 

though  a  tory  miniftry  prevented  that    perfeverance  in  oppofition 

to  it,  which  was  expe&ed  from  their  firft  refolutions,  yet  it  was 

known  to  be  highly  offenfive  to  their  conftituents.     Every  meafure 

was  now  purfued  by  the  court,  to  fruftrate  the  projedis  and  fuccefs  of 

the  Darien  adventurers.      The  minifter   at   Hamburg  prefented  a 

memorial  to  the  fenate  to  prevent  the  pecuniary  affiftance,  which  the 

company  derived  from  the  fubfcriptions  of  the  merchants  there34. 

Orders  were  transmitted  to  the  governors  of  the  Englifli  colonies  in 

America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  forbidding  all  commerce  with  them, 

and  proclamations  were  iflued  to  that  purpofe. 

The  effe&s  of  thefe  ungracious  meafures  of  the  court  were  what  and  misfor- 
might  naturally  have  been  expeded.     Three  fucceffive  colonies,  fent  ^tch* thC 
from  Scotland,  periftied  under  the  complicated  calamities  of  difeafe,  Darien  corn- 
famine,  and  the  fword  35.      Some  of  them,  who  were  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  dragged  out  a  miferable  exiftence  in  prifons,  fubjeded  to 
all  the  infults  and  cruelties,  which  are  ufually  inflided  on  pirates  and 
robbers ;  and  thus   the  lofty  expedations  of  the  Scots  were  laid  in 
the  duft.     The  lofs  of  two  hundred  thoi\fand  pounds,  fubferibed  by 
a  nation  fo  low  in  fortune,  occafioned  almoft  an  univerfal  bankruptcy. 

3*  It    was    faid,  that    the    Dutch    from  twelve  hundred  men,  departed  from  Lcith  on 

Curozao  carried  on  a  lucrative  coafting  trade  the  26th  of  July  1698.     Soon  after,  a  fecond 

among  the   Spanifh  plantations,  which   they  and  a  third,    confiding  nearly  of  the  fame 

were   afraid  the   Scotch  colony  would  draw  numbers,  followed.    The  firft  and  fecond  colo- 

entircly  to  themfelves.  nies  wailed  away   with  famine  and   difeafe. 

34  Life  of  William,  vol.  iii.    State  Tracts,  The  third  fell  into  fa&ion  and  difputes  among 
&c.  themfelves,  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards, 

35  The    firft  colony,    confifting  of  about  and  furrendered  to  them. 

There 
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C  xvnr  P#  ^cre  were  ^ew  families  which  did  not  feel  in  a  more  tender  point, 


1698. 


and  lament  the  lofs  of  relations,  who,  inftead  of  returning  to  their 
country  loaded  with  wealth,  had,  through  tyranny  and  treachery, 
been  expofed  to  a  premature  death,  attended  with  uncommon  cir- 
cumftances  of  horror. 
Mifery  and         From  this  period  to  the  death  of  William,  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 

difafFe&ion  of  r  '       ,  J 

the  Scot«.  prefents  one  uniform  face  of  wretchednefs,  dilcontent,  and  tumult. 
The  depreffion,  occafioned  by  natural  calamities,  unavoidably  leads 
the  mind  to  view  in  dark  colours,  and  to  feel,  more  intenfely,  thofe 
evils,  which  are  brought  on  by  imprudence,  or  by  the  malevolent 
agency  of  others.  A  fucceflive  run  of  bad  feafons  and  fcanty  crops, 
at  a  time,  when  want  of  credit  and  difficulty  of  importation  ex- 
cluded any  relief  by  a  foreign  fupply  of  corn,  completed  the  miferies, 
and  inflamed  the  indignation  and  complaints,  of  the  Scots.  Many 
families  of  the  lower  clafs  perifhed  by  famine  ;  and  thoufands  were 
daily  emigrating  from  their  native  land.  Difcontent  and  clamour 
pervaded  the  whole  bbdy  of  the  people.  Their  minds  were  exas- 
perated againft  a  fovereign,  who,  like  a  ftep-father,  inverted  with 
the  authority,  without  feeling  the  aflfe&ion,  of  a  parent,  was  par- 
tial and  oppreflive  to  them,  whenever  their  interefts  came  into  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  England  or  the  States.  Their  hearts  were 
alienated  from  the  filler  kingdom :  the  jealoufy,  rancour,  and  anti- 
pathy, which  had  agitated  both  nations  in  a  ftate  of  hoflility,  began 
to  revive,  in  all  their  vehemence.  The  contempt,  the  humiliation, 
the  miferies,  with  which  they  were  now  overwhelmed,  were  traced 
up  to  that  inaufpicious  event,  which  had  united  them  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  fovereign.  While  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general 
were  prepared  for  a  feparation,  the  friends  of  James,  who  never  had 
deferted  him,  were  mortified,  by  the  coldnefs  with  which  their  ad- 
dreffes  were  now  entertained,  not  only  by  their  ancient  fovereign, 
but  by  the  court  of  France,  ever  open  to  the  fupplications  of  the 
Scots,  and  ready  to  vouchfafe  them  prote&ion,  before  their  fatal 
6  jundion 
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jun&ion  with  England  5%  Nor  were  their  difafters,  from  a  foreign  c  **  A  P. 
caufe,  foothcd  and  alleviated  by  internal  harmony,  and  that  brotherly  v—  -w—  ■/ 
afFedfcion,  which  is  naturally  ftrengthened  by  a  community  of  fuf- 
ferings.  The  pride,  the  rivalry,  the  hatreds,  of  their  chieftains,  were 
ever  and  anon  productive  of  difcords,  which  embroiled  the  fubordi- 
nate  clafles  of  their  dependants.  The  bigotry  of  the  prefbyterians, 
armed  with  legal  authority,  omitted  no  opportunity  to  vex  and  to 
harafs  thofe,  who  did  not  conform  to  their  worfhip  and  govern- 
ment. Incendiary  papers  daily  iflued  from  the  prefs;  aflbciations 
were  formed  ;  riots  and  mobs  in  the  metropolis,  and  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  exhibited  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
the  relaxation  and  impotence  of  government.  Minifters  and  judges 
reciprocally  upbraided  and  accufed  one  another  of  imprudence, 
timidity,  and  treachery.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  appeafe 
the  difcontents  of  the  people,  and  to  reftore  the  dignity  and  autho- 
rity of  government.  Great  induftry  was  ufed  to  gain  perfons  of  in- 
tereft  and  family :  penfions  were  beftowed ;  and  titles  were  conferred. 
The  mod  flattering  promifes,  of  his  majefty's  refolution  of  doing 
every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  relief  of  Scotland,  were  contained 
in  his  letters  to  the  parliament.  Thefc  attempts  only  ferved  to 
evince  the  inveterate  and  univerfal  difa-ffe&ion  of  the  Scots.  Re- 
monftrances  and  addrefles,  from  parliament,  complaining  of  griev- 
ances, fruftrated  the  expectations  of  the  king,  and  repeatedly  ob- 
liged his  commiflioners  prematurely  to  adjourn  it.  The  malecontent  1700; 
members  threatened  to  fit  by  force,  and  in  defiance  of  the  king's 
adjournment.  Petitions,  in  the  fame  drain  with  the  addrefTes,  and 
praying  for  a  meeting  of  parliament,  were  prefented  by  many  of  the 

*6  Lewis  advifed  James  at  this  time  not  to  -his  authority.  This  advice  of  the  court  of 
enter  into  any  terms  with  the  malecontents  in  France  probably  proceeded  more  from  a  re-~* 
Scotland,  becaufe,  on  account  of  the  increa-  gard  to  its  own  intereft,  than  that  of  James, 
fing  rancour  between  the  two  kingdoms,it  would  The  partition  treaty,  which  was  now  nego- 
render  him  odious  to  the  Englifh,  who  were  tiating,  would  have  been  fruftrated,  if  France 
the  moft  powerful;  whereas,  if  he  regained  had  provoked  William  by  ftirring  up  a  rebel- 
England,  the  Scots  mull  neceflarily  yield  to  Hon  in  Scotland. 

3  Q^  counties 


1691* 
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C  xvin  ?  ^  ^e  re^orat^on  °f  property  to  the  perfons,  who  were  in  arms 
againftthe  revolution*  theEnglifh  nation  was  deprived  of  confifca- 
tions,  which,  though  turned  to  the  beft  account,  muft  have  proved 
an  inadequate  compenfation  for  the  burdens  they  had  endured  in 
accomplifhing  the  rcdu&ion  of  Ireland.  By  fecuring  to  the  rebels 
not  only  the  poffeflion  of  their  original  property,  but,  of  their  eftates, 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  by  the  pardon  of  trefpaffes  com- 
mitted during  the  war*  the  moft  oppreffive  injuftice  to  individuals 
was  confirmed  j  and  thofe,  who,  upon  account  of  their  early  zeal  for 
the  revolution,  had  been  moft  expofed  to  violence  and  depredation, 
were  abandoned  to  irreparable  lofs  and  fuffering. 
;  No: article  of, .this  treaty  wbs  more  feverely  cenfured,  than  that, 
which  -ftipulated  for  the  tranfportation  of  the  Irifh  officers  and  folr 
diers  into  France.  .  What  more  acceptable  fervice  could  have  been 
rendered  to  the  French  king,  than  to  furnifh  him  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops  made  defperatc  by  exile,  and  prepared,  when  an 
opportunity  occunfcd,  to  invade  their  native  country  with  advan- 
tages, which  no  foreigners  could  poflefs  ?  Nor  would  the  benefit, 
which  France  was  likely  to  derive  from  this  concefiion,  be  confined 
to  the  fervices,  or  terminated  by  the  lives,  of  the  perfons  who  were 
firft  tranfported  from  Ireland.  By  maintaining  a  correfpondence  with 
their  relations,  who  remained  m  their  native  country,  they  would 
entice  many  to  follow  their  example.  The  fpirit  of  emigration,  to- 
gether with  attachment  to  a  foreign,  intereft,  would  be  cherifhed, 
and,  in  fucceeding  generations,  the  armies  of  France  would  be  re- 
cruited with,  the  fubjedts  of  England. 
©nTfcnSn^  However  plaufible  thefe  obfervations,  yet  ftrong  reafons,  arifing 
to  vindicate    from  the  circiimftances  of  both  kingdoms,  recommended  to  William 

the  propriety  r 

aadjufticeof  the  moft  liberal  conceffions  for  obtaining  the  early  fubmiffion  of 
Acid* 

Ireland.      The  parliament  of  England,  recollecting  the  enormous 

profufion  of  blood  and  treafure  wafted  in  fubduing  the  Irifh  rebels, 

10  the  reign  of  Charles  tfce  firft,  granted  fupplies  for  the  prefent  war 

with: 
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with  relu&ance  and  penury;  and  yet,  fuch  grofs  abufes  daily  00  c  H  A  P. 
curred  in  the  expenditure  of  them,  as  furmfhed  the  party  in  oppo- 
fition  with  the  mod  fpecious  grounds,  for  arraigning  the  condudt  of 
the  king  and  his  minifters.  He  forefaw  with  regret,  in  the  pro- 
longation of  hoftilities  in  Ireland,  a  diverfion  of  the  revenue  and 
force  of  England,  which  he  wifhed  to  employ  more  dire&ly  againft 
the  armies  of  France  upon  the  continent. 

Nor  was  there  any  juft  reafon  for  treating  the  Irifh  as  rebels  againft 
the  government  of  England,  and  for  infifting  upon  thofe  hard  terms 
of  fubmiffion,  which  were  prefcribed  by  the  fears,  the  interefts,  or 
the  refentment,  of  the  Englifti  proteftants.  James  had  not  abdicated 
or  deferted  the  throne  of  Ireland.  So  long  as  a  deputy  held  the 
reins  of  government  in  his  name,  the  mod  obvious  duty,  as  well  as 
a  regard  to  perfonal  fafety,  recommended  the  continuance  of  al- 
legiance to  him.  His  afluming  the  government  in  perfon,  while 
England  flill  hefitated  and  delayed  to  fuccour  thofe  who  had  declared 
for  the  prince  of  Orange,  neceflarily  involved,  in  active  hoftility,, 
many  perfons,  who  wiflied  well  both  to  liberty  and  the  proteftant 
religion. 

The  privileges,  granted  to  the  Roman  catholics,  were  fuch  as 
could  not  have  been  withheld,  without  invading  the  conftitution  efta- 
blifhed  at  the  reftoration ;  and  giving  the  higheft  offence  to  the  fo- 
reign princes,  who  were  members  of  the  confederacy  *°. 

The  confenting  to  the  emigration  of  the  Irifh  troops  might  alfo  be 
vindicated  by  the  rules  of  prudent  policy.  Was  it  to  be  imagined, 
that  fuch  a  numerous  and  gallant  body,  hoftile  to  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion and  government,  inured  to  plunder,  and  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  would  have  remained  in  a  ftate  of  harmlefs  inadtivity  ?  In 
what  fituation  could  they  be  more  ferviceable  to  Lewis,  or  more  dan- 
gerous to  William,  than  by  being  planted  in  the  bowels  of  their 
native  country,  and  ready  for  an  infurredtion,  whenever  any  leader 

*•  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Perth*  Macpherfon's  State  Papers, 

fhould 
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C  xvin. ?    ^10u^  °^er  t0  condudl  them  ?    The  tranfportation  of  fuch  a  number 

i— -* — -*    of  difafFe&ed  fubjeds,   was   like  giving  vent  to  thofe  deleterious 

humours  of  the  body,  which,  if  they  do  not  find  a  free  difcharge  in 

the  extremities,  will  recoil  upon  the  vital  parts,  and  quickly  put  an 

end  to  its  exiftence. 

But  however  neceflary  the  articles  of  Limerick  might  be^  for  ob- 
taining the  peaceable  fcttlement  of  Ireland,  yet  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pc&ed,  that  the  excution  of  them  would  excite  temporary  difcontents; 
and  even  alienate  the  affe&ions  of  many  who  firft  fupported  the  revo- 
lution. The  fchemes  of  avarice  and  refentment  were  not  only  de- 
feated, but,  in  fome  inftances,  the  expectations  of  equitable  in- 
demnification were  cut  oft*,  by  fuch  a  liberal  remiflion  of  forfeitures, 
and  fuch  a  comprehenfive  extenfion  of  mercy.  To  reconcile  fo 
many  jarring  interefts,  and  to  foften  the  complaints  of  the  difap- 
pointed,  great  firmnefs  and  difintercftednefs  were  requifite  in  the 
perfons,  whom  the  king  intruded  with  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
mUted  by  his  Unfortunately,  however,  either  from  the  original  want  of  thefe  qua- 
majciiy's  fer-  lifications,  or  the  uncommon  force  of  temptation,  the  meafures  and 

vants  in  the  # 

government  example  cf  his  majefty's  fervants  rather  tended  to  inflame  the  difcon- 
tents of  the  Irifh,  and  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  articles  of  Limerick. 
The  perfons,  whom  the  king  appointed  lords  jufticesorcommiflioners4,f 
difcovered  an  arbitrary  fpirit,  and  great  partiality,  in  the  difpenfation 
of  juflice.  The  trial  of  crimes  was  often  conducted  in  a  fummary 
way,  and  without  regard  to  the  eflential  forms  of  law :  evidence 
was  fupprefled  with  the  connivance  of  the  judges :  the  principal 
tranfgreflbrs  were  acquitted,  while  thofe,  who  a&ed  under  their  direc- 
tion and  influence,  fuffered  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  laws  4\ 
But,  in  no  cafe,  did  the  management  of  the  juftices  appear  more  ini- 
quitous and  oppreflive,  than  in  regard  to  the  Irifh  forfeitures.     The 

41  On  the  5th  September  1690,  the  king  conftituted  lord  Sidney  and  Thomas  Cpnnkg/by 
lords  jullices  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  added  others  to  the  com  million. 
♦*  Ralph,  vol.  ii,  p.  335. 

mo  ft 
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moft  beneficial  leafes  were  not  only  retained  for  themieivcs  and  their  c  HA  P< 
friends,  but,  in  the  competition  for  eftates  and  farms,  the  loweft  bid-   *■■     „       • 
ders  were  fometimes  preferred;  which,  unavoidably,  led  to  thefuf-        ^&c. 
picion  of  fecret  compenfation  being  made  them  for  flagrant  breach 
of  truft.     Thefe  mildemeanours,  and   the  grievances  cccafioned  by 
them,  produced  complaints  and  difaffedtion,  which  were  made  the 
ground  of  fpecitic  charges,  prefented  to  the  lcgiflature  in  both  king- 
doms.    Inquiries  were  inftituted  :  important  difcoyeries  were  made; 
but  the  extreme  intricacy  and  tedioufnefs  of  this  bufmefs,  the  private 
concerns  of  parties  in   England,  and  the  induftry  of  powerful  indi- 
viduals, who  were  not  themfclves  free  from  all  acccfiion  to  the  guilt 
alleged,  prevented  any  effectual  redrels  of  public  abufes,   and  the 
punifhment  of  ftate  delinquents43. 

Notwithftanding    thefe  occurrences,    it   is   remarkable,    that   no   Peaceable 
internal  diforder,  affe&ing  government,    happened  in  Ireland  after  1^!.°    ™* 
the  furrender  of  Limerick.     No  future  attempt  was  made  by  James, 
or  his  friends,  to  raife  an  infurrc&ion  there.     In  the  confutations 
among  his  agents,  and  their  correfpondence  with  Saint  Germains, 
they  do  not  fcem  at  all  to  have  reckoned  upon  the  ftrength  of  Ireland, 
or  to  have  expected  any  material  fupport  from  it.     The  fubmiflion 
of  the  Irifh  to  the  laws  and  government  was  ,more  prompt  and  re- 
gular, than  it  had  been  in  any  former  reign.     His  majefty's  title  was 
recognifed  without  any  conditions ;  and,  in  five  fucceffive  feffions  of  1692,  27th 
parliament,  which  met  in  the  courfe  of  this  reign,   fupplies  were  27th  June*' 
granted,  and  meafures,  in  general,  were  carried  on,  agreeably  to  the  ]t\y\cjj9 
wifhes  of  the  court.  be*  69* 

In  attending  to  the  hiftory  of  this  period,  wc  are  naturally  ftruck  No  bold  ef- 
with  the  remiflhefs  of  Ireland,  in  having  omitted  fo  favourable  an  thciriihtoaf- 
opportunity  of  meliorating  her  political  fituation.     If  it  was  in  vain,  dependence?* 
to  attempt  an  explicit  declaration  of  her  right  to  an  independent  legis- 
lature and  jurifdidlion,  yet  the  example  of  the  conventions,  in  Eng- 

43  Journ.  Commons,  February,  March,  1693,  paflim. 

land 
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C  vvm  P'  *an<*  an(*  Scotland,  might  have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  ftipulatlon  with 

« - — -*   the  new  government,  and  the  propriety  of  fixing  limitations  to  the 

7.8,  Sec.  fuperiority  claimed  by  England ;  and  of  guarding  againft  encroach- 
.  ments  add  abufes,  to  which  it  was  wantonly  extended  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  reigns. 
Reafons  for  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  ftate  of  Ireland  furniflies  a  fatisfac- 
tory  explanation  of  that  condud,  which,  at  firft  view,  may  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  negligence,  or  want  of  public  fpirit.  The  preju- 
dices of  education  concurred  with  the  immediate  views  of  intereft,  to 
difpofe  his  majefty's  proteftant  fubje&s,  now  vefted  with  the  ex- 
clufive  pofleflion  of  power,  to  adopt  meafures  tending  to  increafe 
and  ftrengthen,  rather  than  to  relax  or  diflblve,  the  dependence  of 
Ireland  upon  England.  All  the  Englifti  families  tranfplanted  into 
Ireland  from  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  who  profecuted  by  every 
method  the  propagation  of  the  reformed  faith,  had  been  taught  to 
conllder  their  religion  and  their  property  as  infeparably  connected 5 
and  to  prefer  the  fecurity  and  defence  of  the  former  to  every  other 
confideration.  Thefe  principles  were  inftilled  into  their  children, 
with  the  firft  rudiments  of  education;  and  became  more  vigorous  and 
operative  in  their  defcendants  at  the  revolution,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  horrors  of  the  Popifti  maflacre,  and  their  own  expe- 
rience of  alarm  and  danger  in  the  preceding  reign.  Charles  the  Se- 
cond had  been  often  inveighed  againft  for  his  indulgence  to  the  Irifli 
catholics ;  and  James  the  Second,  by  the  new  modelling  of  charters, 
had  openly  and  boldly  transferred  all  the  fundions  of  government 
into  their  hands.  By  the  revolution  thefe  were  again  reftored  to  the 
proteftants.  Far  exceeded  in  numbers  by  the  Roman  catholics44,  the 
Irifli  proteftants  confidered  the  maintenance  of  power  and  property, 
and  the  very  fafety  of  their  perfons,  as  depending  upon  their  con- 
nexion with  England.    All  their  fchemes  and  meafures  were  there- 

*v  They  were  calculated  to  have  been  in    tion ;  and  probably  increafed  from  that  period 
jthe  proportion  of  four  to  one,  at  the  Reftora-    to  the  Revolution* 

fore 
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fore  formed  and  dire&ed  with  a  view  to  cherifh  this  connexion,  and  c  H  "A  P. 

to  enfure  the  defence  of  their  religion.     For  this  purpofe  they  fug-   < w-..„> 

gefted  amendments  upon  the  ad  of  fettlement:  they  objeded  to  the  J.^&c? 
articles  of  Limerick,  which,  in  their  apprehenfion,  fhewed  too  much 
kindnefs  to  the  Roman  catholics.  A  fullennefs  and  difcontent  pre- 
vailed in  the  firft  feffion  of  parliament,  becaufe  lord  Sydney,  the 
lieutenant,  favoured  the  native  .Irifh  and  catholics  too  much45. 
Imprefled  with  thefe  views,  the  proteftants  in  Ireland  were  afraid  of 
incurring  the  difpleafure  of  England ;  and  if  more  extended  views 
of  liberty,  or  a  forefight  of  oppreffion,  inclined  them  to  difown  fub- 
je&ion  to  a  foreign  legiflature  and  judicatory,  or  to  propofe  any 
meafure  which  implied  the  rejection  of  it,  they  were  over-awed, 
and  yielded  to  the  control  of  the  Englifh  parliament.  Different 
meafures,  purfued  in  the  firft  feffion  after  the  furrender  of  Limerick, 
fufficiently  afcertain, .  that  the  irifh  parliament  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  juft  claims  of  their  conftituents  to  independence,  nor  backward 
in  afferting  it,  though,  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  they  had  not 
boldnefs,  nor,  as  circumftances  ftood,  the  ability  to  Tollow  it 
out 46.  The  Englifh  parliament  was  content,  for  a  while,  to  pafs 
adts  binding  Ireland,  and  implying  its  fubordination,  till. at  length  a 
political  pamphlet  gave  alarm,  and  occafioned  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons to  make  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  dependance  of  Ireland 
upon  England,  with  an  addrefs  to  the  king  to  ufe  every  method  to 
maintain  it 47. 

45  Softrongly,  long  after  this  period,  did  1745,  t0  obtain  drifter  laws  againft  Roman 

the  fame  temper  prevail,    that  we  find  the  catholics. 

Irifh   proteftants  attentively   availing    them-  +*  They  were  offended  at  the  privy  council 

felves  of  every  incident  and  emergency  in  in  England  for  prefuming  to  fuggeft  particular 

England,  to  obtain  farther  fecurities  againft  the  taxes  or  means  of  fupply,  and  contended, 

Roman  catholics.     They  knew  how  anxious  that,  notwithstanding  Poyning's  law,   it  was 

the  Englifh  parliament  was  to  obtain  the  con-  their  privilege  to  tax  themfelves.     November 

fent  of  all  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  aft  of  1692.     They  rejected  three  bills  tranfmitted 

fettlement,  and  they   agreed   to  it  upon  this  from  England,  and  gave  it  as  their  reafon, 

condition,  that  Roman  catholics  ftiould  be  dif-  that  they   had  not  taken  their  rife  in  that 

qualified  from  ferving  in  parliament.     In  the  houfe. 

fame  fpirit  they  took  advantage  of  the  alarm  4?  Chapter  xix. 
of  England,  during  the  rebellions  171 5  and 

3  R  To 
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C  wi^t  P*       ^°  ^is  ^ea  °^  l^e  dependance  of  Ireland,  the  condud  of  the 

AV11JL 

%    -»■■  u>   Englifh  minifters,   in   fucceeding   reigns,    was   rigidly  conformed; 

7-8y*c.5&c.  Harfh  meafures  were  often  adopted,  where  her  interefts  were  fuf*» 
pe&ed,  ever  fo  remotely,  to  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  parent  ftate, 
and  fometimes  reftridions  were  impofed  upon  her  manufactures  and 
trade,  without  any  certain  advantage  either  to  the  commercial  profit* 
or  political  ftrength,  of  England.  Ireland  long  complained  in  vaiii 
of  the  accumulated  oppreffions  which  fhe  endured  under  the  Biitifh 
yoke,  till  at  length,  finding  herfelf  in  pofleflion  of  a  powerful  mili* 
tary  force,  when  the  mother  country  was  over-matched  by  a  com- 
bination of  foreign  enemies  with  her  own  difaffe&ed  children,  fhe 
feized  the  favourable  juncture  of  urging  her  claims  with  an  affurance 
of  fiiccefs,  and  England  yielded,  from  neceffity,  what  fhe  ought 
long  before  to  have  furrendered  voluntarily,  upon  principles  of 
juftice  and  liberality.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  future  profperity  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  united  upon  equal  terms,  will  inculcate 
tipon  princes  and  legiflators,  in  ages  to  come,  this  important  maxim* 
that,  that  policy  is  ever  the  mod  beneficial,  which  is  moft  confonant 
to  equity,  and  moft  extenfively  conducive  to  the  liberty  of-  thofe 
t>vcr  whom  it  is  exercifed. 


APPENDIX'.  I. 

T  N  order  to  underftand  the  grounds  and  extent  of  the  demands 
now  made  by  the  prefbyterians  in  Scotland,  it  is  neceflary  to 
attend  to  the  early  hiftory  and  chara&er  of  the  reformers  there* 
The  firft  object  which  they  had  in  view,  after  obtaining  the  coun- 
tenance of  government,  was  to  abolifh  every  remaining  monument 
and  veflige  of  popery ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  they  made  application 
to  the  ftates,  to  difcountenance,  and  inflitt  fevere  punifhments  upon, 

all 
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all  idolaters,  or  maintainers  of  idolatry,  for  fuch  were  the  appella*  c  **  *  p* 
tioas  they  gave  to  thofe,  who  pra&ifed  the  worship  and  rites  of  the  Appendix. 
Roman  catholic  religion*  This  obje£t,  together  with  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  difcipline,  and  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  parochial  benefices  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  preachers 
or  ministers,  principally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  firft  fifteen 
general  affemblies,  which  met  on  the  twentieth  of  December  one 
thoufand  fix.  hundred  and  fixty,  &c.  &c.  Keith's  Hiftory  of  the 
Church  and  State,  p.  498,  &c. 

Conneded  with  thefe  points,  another  obje£t  was  foon  darted, 
and  purfued  with  unremitting  ardour  through  fucceeding  affembiies ; 
namely,  the  maintaining  and  fecuring  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  a 
jurifdidtion  feparate  from,  and  independent  on,  the  civil  authority. 
This  jurifdi&ion  they  defcribe  in  the  following  words:  "  This 
4<  power  and  policy  ecclefiaftical  is  different  and  diftindfc  in  its  own 
€C  nature  from  that  power  and  policy  which  is  called  civil  power,  and 
*'  appertaineth  to  the  civil  government,  &c."  Again,  "  This  power 
iC  ecclefiaftical  floweth  immediately  from  God  and  the  Mediator 
"  Jefus  Chrift,  and  is  fpiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  the 
"  earth,  but  only  Chrift,  the  only  fpiritual  king  and  governor  qf 
41  his  kirk."     Second  Book  of  Difcipline,  chap.  i. 

Two  caufes  concurred  to  ftimulate  the  prefbyterian  clergy  to  the 
more  vehement  and  inflexible  profecution  of  an  independent  eccle- 
fiaftical jurifdi&ion : 

1.  The  interference  of  the  civil  power,  which  invalidated  and 
cancelled  the  fentences  of  their  judicatories,  and  fometimes  pro- 
tected perfons,  who  oppofed  the  interefts  of  the  reformation,  and 
contemned  the  authority  of  the  church  courts.  A  diftinct  and  full 
view  of  this  branch  of  ecclefiaftical  prerogative  the  reader,  who 
defires  farther  information,  may  obtain,  by  perufing  the  following 
papers — A  Remonftrance  of  the  thirteenth  General  Aflembly  anent 
the   Commiflion  of   Jurifdi&ion   granted    to    the  Biihop   of  St. 

3  R  2  Andrews; 
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cHAp.  Andrews;  Keith's  Hiftory,  p.  5C6.  The  Cafe  of  Mr.  Robert 
Appbndix.  Montgomery;  Spotfwoods  Hiftory,  p.  318,  &c.  An  A£t  of 
Affembly  relative  to  the  above.  Cafe ;  Calderwood  s  Hiftory,  p.  123,. 
&c.  The  Declinature  of  the  King  and  Council's  judicature  in 
Matters  Spiritual,  by  Mr.  David  Blake,  Minifter  at  St.  Andrews, 
1 8th  November  1596,  approved  by  Commiffioners  appointed  by 
the  General  Affembly,  and  tranfmitted  to  Prefbytcries  to  be  ful>- 
fcribed  by  them;  Ibid.  p.  338.  Spotfwood,  p.  419.  426*  The- 
Preface  to  Articles  prefented  to  the  King  and  States  by  the  General 
Affembly  1582.  The  purpofe  of  which  articles  is  expreffed  in 
the  following  words:  "  That  the  adls  of  parliament  concerning 
"  the  liberty  and  jurifdi&ion  of  the  kirk,  be  fo  plainly  declared 
"  and  enlarged,  that,  hereafter,  no  other  of  whatfomever  degree, 
iC  or  under  whatfoever  pretence,  have  any  colour  to  afcribe  or  take 
u  upon  them  any  part  thereof,  either  in  placing  or  difplacing,  or  of 
"  hindering,  flaying,  or  difannulling  the  cenfures  of  the  kirk/* 
See,  particularly,  the  ill  Article;  Calderwood,  p.  134.  and  the 
Remonftrance  about  the  Popifli  Lords,  ibid.  142.  301.  Patrick 
Adamfon's  Anfwer  and  Refutation,  p.  263.  Anfwer  to  the  General 
Affembly  at  Perth,  February  1596,  particularly  Anfwer  to  Ques- 
tion 2.    Ibid.  p.  383,  and  to  Queftion  23.  p.  $$<;. 

By  attending  to  the  above  papers  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  a 
jealoufy  of  prefbytery  haunted  the  bread  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land. He  bitterly  complained  of  the  infolence  of  the  minifters  of  the 
kirk,  and  when  they  waited  upon  him  to  know  the  caufe  of  his  ma- 
jelly's  difpleafure  againft  them,  he  plainly  told  them,  "  That  there 
"  could  be  no  agreement  between  them,  fo  long  as  the  marches  of  the 
"  two  jurifdittions  were  not  diftinguifhed ;  that  they  did  convocate 
€<  general  affemblies  without  his  licence,  conclude  what  they  thought 
4<  good,  not  once  defiring  his  allowance  and  approbation ;  and  in 
"  their  fynods,  prelbyteries,  and  fefiions,  did  meddle  with  every 
41  thing  upon  pretence  of  fcandal."  See  A&s  of  Parliament  pre- 
fented 
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fented  to  the  General  Affembly  at  Dundee,  April  1693;   Calder-I  c .  H  A  P. 

WOOd,   p.  285.      Spotfwood,   p.  419.  .   Appeniux., 

2.  As  the  firft  Reformers,' Knox  and  Melvine,  founded  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  proteftant  "church- in  Scotland  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Geneva,  they  thought  it  of  the  greateft  importance  to  exclude  all  con- 
nexion or  aflbciation  with  the  civil  power;  and  as  they  would  not 
admit  of  its  interference  in  their  ecclefiaftical  judicatories,  they  were 
no  lefs  anxious  to  debar  their  own  members  from  any  participation  of 
fecular  authority,  left  it  fhould  feduce  them  into  an  approbation  of 
an  ecclefiaftical  fubordination,  which  was  the  fond  defire  of  James. 
Aware,  that  fuch  connexion  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  judi- 
catories was  really  the  moft  likely  means  to  overturn  prefbyteriari 
parity,  and  to.  render  the  clergy  obfeqtiious  to  the  court,  James 
laboured  with  perfevering  diligence  to  introduce  a  reprefentation  of 
them  into  the  ftates.  By  profeffions  of  reconciliation  to  the  kirk,  con- 
ceffions,  and  great  addreft  in  packing  a  commiffion,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  he  obtained  its  confent  to 
an  a£t  of  parliament,  "  that  fuch  paftors  and  minifters  as  his  majefty 
"  fhould  provide  to  the  place,  dignity,  and  title  of  a  biihop,  or  other 
u  prelate,  at  any  time,  fhould  have  voice  in  parliament*  as  freely  at 
M  any  ecclefiaftical  prelate  had  in  times  paft."  Spotfwood,  p.  448* 
But  the  refolutions  of  that  commiffion  were  underftood  to  be  fub~ 
verfive  of  prefbytery>  and  accordingly  the  eftablifhment  of  epifco- 
pacy  foon  followed.  Dependence  upon  the  civil  legiflature,  in 
matters  ecclefiaftical,  was  difclaimed  ;  and  the  privilege  of  a  feparate 
.  jurifdi&ion  was  conftantly  infifted  upon,  by  all:  who;  profefled  to 
adhere  to  prefbytery,  according  to  its  original  and  pure  ihftitutiom 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  conceffion  made  by  lord  Melvil!,. 
namely,  the  abolifhing  the-  right  of  patrons  to-  prefent  to  vacant 
parifhes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  was  not  any  eflential  or  funda*- 
mental  part  of  the  conftitution  and  government  of  the  prefbyteriaa 
church  in  Scotland.     Prefentations  were  coeval  with  the  legal  eft** 

blifhment; 
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CHAP,  blifhment  of  pre£bytery.  Thus,  by  an  a&  of  the  Scottifh  pariia- 
A>PEwaix.  anient,  December,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven,  it 
-was  ordained,  u  that  the  examination  and  admiffion  of  minifters  be 
tt  only  in  the  power  of  the  kirk,  without  prejudice  to  the  patrons, 
4i  who  muft  prefent  a  qualified  perfon  within  fix  months  after  they 
"  have  knowledge  of  the  vacancy/1  fcc.  And  again,  by  the  a& 
of  parliament,  fifth  June  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-twof 
which  contains  the  ratification  of  the  preibyterian  difcipline  and  go- 
Ternment,  it  is  ordained,  "  That  all  prcfentations  to  benefices  be 
"  directed  to  the  particular  prefbyteries,  with  full  power  to  give 
*c  collation  thereupon,  according  to  the  difcipline  of  the  kirk :  pr<tr 
iC  viding  the  fort/aid  be  bound  and  ajiriSed  to  receive  xwd  admit  what* 
4<  fomcver  qualified  minifier  be  prefenfed  by  hit  majejly  or  Ipici  pa- 
«  trots." 

The  order  and  progrefs  of  the  meafures  purfued  by  the  convention, 
relative  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  afford  indisputable  evidence,  that  they 
did  not  confider  the  abolitiop.  of  patronage  to  be  founded  upon  the 
fame  grounds  with  thofe  other  claims,  which  they  annexed  to  the 
twenty- firft  article,  in  the  enumeration  of  their  rights.  They  abro- 
gated the  affertory  aft,  or  the  a&  of  fupremacy,  paffed  in  the  year 
one  thousand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-*ame,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  church  government  they  defired ;  they  abolifhed 
prelacy ;  they  reftorfed  the.prefbyterian  clergy,  who  had  been  thruft 
out  of  their  livings  after  the  cefbraiton.  So  far  the  path  was  open 
and  fmooth,  and  .they  advanced  Math  Expedition  and  affurance ;  but, 
when  they  proceeded**  fettle  rthe  prbfbyterian  church  government, 
upon  the  footing  of  the  a&  one  thoufand  fiye  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  and:  to  ratify  and  revive: the  fame  in  all  the  heads  thereof,  they 
paufed  and  hefitated  with  rejpe&ito;  tbdt  claijfe,  which  fecured  the 
right  of  patronage,  and  referved  At  fof  future  xonfideration.  They 
were  aware,  that  this  ftatute,  which  was  to  he-  the  rule  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, contravened  their  own  opinionrand'  the  popular  defire. 

3  But, 
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But,  though  prcfentations  werfc  thus  interwoven  with  the  legal  efta-  c  **  ^  p# 
blifliment  of  prefbytery,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  agreeable  Appendix* 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  prefbyterian  clergy,  or  that  they  would 
have  preferred  this  mode  of  fettling  Vacant  parifhes,  if  it  had  been 
left  to  their  choice.  Early  after  the  reformation,  they  exprefled  an 
earneft  defire,  to  aboiifh  this  branch  of  the  right  of  patrons,  and  to 
veft  the  ele&ion  of  minifters  in  the  parifhes,  or  the  prefbyteries. 
See  Firft  Book  of  Difcipline,  chap,  4.  General  Aflembly,  1560- 
Second  Book  of  Difcipline,  chap.  12.  Prefentations,  however,  being  a 
matter  of  civil  right  or  property,  could  not  be  taken  away,  without 
confent  of  the  ftates.  Unable  to  obtain  this,  future  general  aflemblies 
exerted  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  prefentations,  to 
circumfcribe  the  power  of  patrons,  and  to  fecure  the  qualifications  of 
prefentees.  Adhering  to  the  fame  fentiments,  the  church  of  Scotland 
availed  itfelf  of  the  deprefled  fituation  of  Charles  the  Firft,  in  the  year 
tone  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-two,  to  obtain  his  confent  to  con- 
fine the  candidates  for  vacant  parifhes,  to  a  leet ;  that  is,  to  a  lift,  of 
fixy  to  be  fent  him  by  the  prefbytery  of  the  bounds.  And  they  af- 
terwards propofed  that  their  leet  fhould  be  confined  to  three.  After 
the  death  of  Charles,  the  ftates  of  Scotland  parted  an  aft,  on  the 
ninth  of  March  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-nine,  abolifhing. 
the  patronage  of  kirks^ 

As  prefentations  were  abolifhed  at  that  period,  when  prefby  tery 
was  confidered  to  have  attained  its  purity,  and  revived,  after  the  re- 
ftoration,  together  with  the  eftablifhment  of  epifcopacy,  the  original 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  Scotland  againft  them  were  corrobo-' 
rated,  by  aflbciating  them  in  idea  with  a  form  of  religion  which* 
was  unpopular,  and  by  invading  that  freedom  of  choice  which  they 
had  long  exercifed..  It  is  alfo  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  prefby- 
terian clergy,  who,  during  the  late  reigns,,  had  fubfifted  by  the 
bounty  of  the  people,  would  be  partial  in  aflerting  and  contending 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  their  benefactors. 

After 
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°  xvin  P*  After  theabolition  of  prcfentations,  the  right  of  ele&ing  miniftersfor 
Appendix,  fupplying  vacancies  was  placed  in  the  heritors ;  that  is,  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  elders,  or  kirk  feffion  of.  the  pariftu  This  plan  of  fettling 
minifters  continued  till  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven, 
when,  by  aft  of  parliament,  the  right  of  patrons  was  again  reftored. 
Though,  from  this  period  down  to  the  prefent  day,  prefentations* 
together  with}  collation  by  the  prelbyteries,  have  been  the  only  legal 
method  of  conferring  aj  right^to  benefices,  the  ecclefiaftical  laws, 
which?were,  adapted  to;  tn^adbrone^  thoufand  fix- hundred  and  ninety, 
remain  unrepealed ;  and  this  jarring,  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical legiflature,  has  given  occafion  to  divifions  injurious  to  the 
prefbyterian  eftabliftiment  in  Scotland*  While  the  people  are  mi£» 
led,  by  the  forms  of  ecclefiaftical  courts,  to  believe,  that  a  call,  that  is, 
the  confent  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  or  at  ieaft  a  majority  of 
the  heritors  and  elders,  is  neceflary  to  complete  the  right  of  the  pre- 
fentee  j  fo,  when  that  is  wanting,  they  think  themfeives  warranted  to 
obje£t  to  his  being  collated,  or  ordained  by  the  prefbytery ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  prefbyteries  happen  to  approve  or  repel  this  ob- 
jection, the  caufe  is  carried,  by  appeal  of  the  patron,  or  of  the  parifh, 
to  the  general  aflembly,  the  fupreme  judicatory,  whofe  fentence  is 
final  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  But,  in  this  judicatory,  a  diverfity  of 
fentiment  often  obtains  among  the  members,  who  are  equally  entitled 
to  credit  for  the  purity  of  their  motives;  fome  contending,  that  the 
ecclefiaftical  laws  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  decifion,  while  others 
are  convinced,  that  not  only  neceflity,  but  utility,  requires  obedience 
to  the  ftatute. 

It  were  earneftly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  laws 
were  moulded  into  fuch  conformity  with  each  other,  as  to  free  the 
fentences  of  the  church  courts  from  every  handle  of  cenfure,  which 
is  not  only  hurtful  to  their  reputation,  but  painful  to  individuals, 
who  abhor  even  the  appearance  of  any  deviation  from  candour  and 
juftice,  either  in  their  private  or  public  conduct. 
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ACommiffion  was  granted  on  the  twentieth  of  Tune  one  thoufand  chap. 
ri^jjj.  f  •     •  -  •  r  XVIIL 

fix  hundred  and   ninety- three,  appointing  certain  perions  to  Appendix. 

make  inquiry  concerning  the  Daughter  of  Glenco,  by  whom  and  by 

what  authority  it  was  committed,  and  with  full  powers  to  examine 

witnefles,  and  to  tranfmit  the  true  date  of  the  matter  to  the  king, 

that  he  might  give  proper  directions  for  fatisfying  the  nation. 

From  the  proceedings  of  this  commiflion,  and  the  fubfequent  re- 
folutions  of  parliament,  in  May  one  thoufand  iix  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  we  are  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  caufes  of  a  meafure  fo  re- 
proachful to  the  government  of  William,  and  fo  inconfiftent  wi*h 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  difpofition  and  conduct.  We  evidently  per- 
ceive a  feries  of  malignant  events,  confpiring  to  the  accomplifhment 
of  an  atrocious  a&ion,  which  could  not  have  happened,  if  any  one 
of  them  had  been  wanting ;  and  unlefs  an  uncommon  cordiality  in 
cruelty  had  united  the  ad  vifers,  abettors,  and  executioners,  of  it. 

Private  pique  and  refentment,  arifing  from  an  ancient  and  here- 
ditary feud,  induced  lord  Breadalbane  to  give  the  mod  exaggerated 
account  of  Glenco's  difloyalty,  and  of  the  effe&s  of  which  it  might 
be  produ&ive.     He  was  reprefented  as  the  fole  caufe  of  fruftrating 
his  majefty's  plan  of  reconciling  the  Highland  clans  to  his  govern- 
ment j  and  as  referving  himfelf  for  fome  future  opportunity  of  rebel- 
lion,     Thefe  views  were  feconded  by  fir  John  Dairy  mple  of  Stair,  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate.     When  the  king  was  advifed  to  offer,  by  proclama- 
tion, an  indemnity  to  the  Highland  rebels,  who  fubmitted  by  taking 
the  oaths,  and  threatening  the  moft  feverS  vengeance  againft  fuch 
as  did  not,  fir  John  Dalrymple  anticipates  the  difobedience  of  Glenco, 

3  S  and 
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?  **  ^  p#  and  proje&s  his  deftrudtion.  "  Since  the  government  cannot  oblige 
Appendix.  "  them,  it  will  be  obliged  to  ruin  fome  of  them,  to  weaken  and 
"  frighten  the  reft  j"  and  he  adds,  "  That  Macdonald  of  Glenco 
cc  will  fall  in  the  net."  Letters  of  fecretary  Stair  to  colonel  Ha- 
milton, ill  and  3d  December  1691 }  State  Papers,  T.  W.  vol.  iiL 
p.  603. 

A  concert  feems  to  have  been  formed  among  his  majefty's  mi- 
nifters  in  Scotland,  to  fupprefs  the  evidence  of  Glenco's  having  takea 
the  oaths  to  government.  The  privy  council  refufed  to  admit  the 
certificate  of  fir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinlas,  (herifF-deputy  of  Ar- 
gile,  bearing  that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oaths.  Individuals,  who 
were  members  of  the  privy  council,  when  applied  to  by  Colin  Camp- 
bell, the  fherifF  clerk,  to  receive  the  certificate,  anfwered,  that  they 
could  not  receive  it  without  a  warrant  from  the  king ;  and  that  it 
would  neither  be  fafe  for  Ardkinlas,  nor  profitable  for  Glenco,  to 
give  it  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  council.  His  words,  upon  evidence,  are, 
"  That  lord  Aberuchil,  one  of  the  privy  counfellors  to  whom  he 
"  applied,  faid  he  had  fpoke  to  feveral  privy  counfellors,  and  parti- 
"  culatly  to  the  lord  Stair,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  fore- 
€i  faid  certificate  could  not  be  received  without  a  warrant  from  the 
"  king."  Aberuchil  confirms  his  evidence,  but  does  not  name  lord 
Stair.  After  the  news  of  Glenco's  delinquency,  before  any  in* 
ftru&ions  were  received  from  his  majefty,  Stair  writes  two  letters  to 
fir  John  Livingfton,  commander  of  the  troops  in  Scotland,  in  which 
he  exprefles  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion  at  that  event,  and  endeavours 
to  prepare  fir  Thomas  for  the  mpft  cruel  orders,  undertaking  that 
his  commiffion  fhall  contain  fufficient  authority.  "  I  allure  you, 
<c  your  power  fhall  be  full  enough,  and  I  hope  the  foldiers  will  not 
«*  trouble  the  government  with  prifoners."  Stair's  Letter,  feventh 
January  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-two.  In  his  letters, 
fent  with  the  firft  inflru&ions  to  fir  Thomas,  he  exprefles  perfonai 
refentment  againft  Glenco.     He  fpeaks  as  if  it  was  his  own  caufe, 

and 
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and  enlarges  upon  the  inftru&iotts  given  to  the  commander.  €C  I  &  HA  P. 
**  have  no  great  kindnefs  to  Kippoch  nor  Glenco,  Argyle  tells  me  Apfbn©ix. 
"  that  Glenco  has  not  taken  the  oaths j  at  which  I  am  glad.  It 
c<  is  a  great  work  of  charity  to  root  out  that  damnable  fed ;  the 
"  worft  of  all  the  Highlanders."  Letter  eleventh  January,  He 
Afterwards  writes  on  the  fixteenth :  "  The  king  does  not  incline  td 
"  receive  any  after  the  diet,  but  upon  mercy."  And  adds,  "  I  en- 
<c  treat  that  the  thieving  tribe  of  Glenco  may  be  rodted  out  to  pur- 
c<  pofe."  He  not  only  urges  fir  Thomas  Livingfton  to  the  molt 
rigid  execution  of  the  king's  orders,  but,  what  is  particularly  re- 
markable, knowing  that  thefe  orders  would  be  committed  by  Li- 
vingfton to  colonel  Hill,  he  writes  alfo  to  the  latter,  giving  fuch  di- 
rections as  might  render  the  execution  of  them  more  fatal  and  ef- 
fectual. "  When  the  thing  concerning  Glenco  is  refolved,  let  it  be 
"  fecret  and  fudden,  otherways  the  men  will  fhift  you  j  and  better 
f<  not  meddle  with  them,  than  not  do  it  to  purpofe/'  Letter  thirtieth 
January, 

Sir  Thomas  Livingfton  caught  the  bloody  fpirit  of  Staiiy  and  in  a 
letter  to  colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  to  execute  the  bufinefs,  he  re- 
peats all  his  expreffions  ;  and  obferves  to  the  colonel,  <c  that  he  will 
"  have  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  that  his  garrifon  ferved  for  fome 
"  purpofe."  See  Letter  from  fir  Thomas  Livingfton  to  colonel  Ha- 
milton, 1 2th  Feb,  1692;  State  Papers,  T.  W.  vol  iii.  p.  608. 

When  we  obferve  fuch  a  combination  of  malice,  fuch  premedi- 
tated and  perfevering  violence,  in  thofe  who  advifed  and  ferved  the 
king,  we  need  not  have  recourfe  to  the  fuppofition  of  any  inherept 
cruelty  in  his  difpofition  to  account  for  the  maflacre  at  Glenco. 
He  muft  have  been,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  fufpicious  and  wary, 
if  he  had  avoided  the  fnjre.  After  all,  it  is  not  intended  to  remove 
all  blame  from  his  conduit  in  this  affair.  He  was  guilty  of  indo- 
lence and  careleffnefs,  in  confenting  to  inftrudions  fo  horrid  and 
barbarous ;  in  not  enquiring  into  the  circumftances  of  this  event 

3  S  2  imme- 
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C  xviii  P#  immediately  after  it  happened,  and  in  not  infli&ing  punifhment  upoit 
Appendix,  the  perfons,  to  whom  the  guilt  was  applied  by  the  commiflioners.  The 
maflacre  of  Glenco,  if  not  a  crime  in  William,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  The  commiflioners  found 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  king's  inftrudions  to  warrant  the 
committing  of  the  flaughter,  and  far  lefs  the  manner  of  it ;  and 
that  fecretary  Stair's  letters  were  no  wife  warranted  by,  but  quite 
exceeded  the  king's  inftrudions.  State  Papers,  T.  W.  609.  See 
alfo  De  Foe's  Hiftory,  p.  70.  Cunningham's  HUtary,  voL  L 
p.  124. 
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CHAP.       XIX. 

Gircumftances  unfavourable  to  the  Influence  and  Tranquillity  of  William 
after  the  Peace  of  Ryfwick. — His  Anxiety  to  prevent  the  Reduction  of 
the  Army.— Arguments   againfl   a  ftanding  Army— 'Arguments  for  it.— 
Reajons  for  the  Kings  Rcluftance  to  the  Difbanding  of  the  Army. — Meet- 
ing °f  Parliament.— Refolutions  of  the  Commons  to  difband  the  Army.—* 
Various  Pretexts  of  the  King  for  not  complying  with  it. — The  Civil  Lift 
augmented. — Refolutions  with  reJpeS  to  the  public  Debts. — Eftablijhment  of 
a  new  Eaft  India  Company. — Motion  for  appropriating  the  Irifb  Forfeitures 
to  the  public  Service— defeated. — Attack  upon  Mr.  Montague. — The  De- 
pendence of  Ireland  on  England  afferted. — Dijfolutwn — and  Char  a  Her  of 
the  third  Parliament  of  William.— Partial  Change  in  Adminiftration.— 
The  Earl  of  Portland f en t  Ambajador  to  France. — The  Whigs  prevail  in 
the  EleSions. — The  fourth  Parliament  meets. — The  Army  farther  reduced. 
—'The  Navy  augmented. — Partial  Change  of  Miniftry  in  favour  of  the 
Tories. — Second  Seffion  of  the  fourth  Parliament. — Meafures  of  Oppofltion 
directed  againfl  the  Whig  Minifters — and  personally  againfl  the  King.— 
Reduction  of  the  Navy. — Revocation  of  the  Royal  Grants  in  Ireland. — 
Severe  AH  againfl  Roman  Catholics. — Reflexions. — Addrefs  and  Inftnua- 
tions  of  the  Tories  for  prevailing  with  the  King  to  bring  them  into  Power. 
— LordSomers  removed  from  Adminiftration.. — Events  contributing  to  a  com* 
plete  Change  of  Miniftry. — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter. — The  Im- 
portance  of   extending  the   Proteftant   Succefjion.—The  State    of  foreign 
Politics. — Death  of  the  King  of  Spain. — Diffolution  of  the  fourth  Par- 
liament* 


T 


HE  peace  of  Ryfwick  clofed  the  military  labours  of  William,,  chap* 
and  confirmed  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  it  did.       XIX- 
not  promote  his  tranquillity  and  influence  at  home.     A  contradic-        1697. 
tion  to  his  favourite  meafures,  infult  to  his  afFe&ions,  the  fadtion,  fhmces  unfa- 
Jealoufy  and  ingratitude  of  his  fubje&s,  filled  the  remaining  years  ^c^^oce 

of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  hls  iife  wlrti  anxiety  and  bitternefs.  A  war,  popular  at  its  com- 
i_  —  «  mencement,  had  united  the  approbation  and  fervices  of  every  party, 
and  tranquil-  an^,  during  its  continuance,  fufpended  and  moderated  animofities. 
Uty  of  wil-  f^e  return  0f  peace  gave  new  fcope  to  the  profecution  of  private  in- 
the  pe^ce  of  terefts  and  refentment6,  difturbed  the  harmony,  and  weakened  the 
y  WU  '  energy,  of  domeflic  government.  The  frequent  changes  in  admi- 
nistration, fince  the  acceffion  of  William,  indicated  his  indifference 
or  impartiality  with  refpeft  to  the  two  mod  powerful  parties,  and 
difappointed  him  of  the  cordial  and  fteady  fupport  of  either.  The 
(lore  of  royal  favours,  a  powerful  attra&ive  of  homage  and  fupport 
to  the  crown,  was  impaired  by  a  peace  eftablifhment.  The  whigs, 
who,  independently  on  any  motive  of  perfonal  attachment,  were 
the  mod  Oncere  friends  to  the  revolution,  and  fupported  the  autho- 
rity of  William  as  it  was  conne&ed  with  that  event,  had  loft  much 
of  their  reputation  by  the  apparent  inconfiftency  and  felfifhnefs  of 
their  conduit'.  The  tories,  though  they  maintained  more  courtly 
principles  than  the  wliigs,  had  ndt  fcrupled,  while  in  oppofition,  to 
make  violent  attacks  upon  the  prerogative,  and,  befides,  were  fo 
much  mixed  with  the  friends  of  St  Germains  and  of  the  princefs 
Anne,  that  the  king  could  not  rely  with  confidence  upon  their 
fupport.  The  republicans,  who  had  coalefced  with  the  whigs  at  the 
revolution,  now  began  to  refume  the  name  and  confequence,  of  an 
independent  party.  Many  books  in  defence  of  their  principles 
were  now  publifhed,  and,  by  the  applaufe  with  which  they  were 
received,  it  appeared  that  their  favourers  were  neither  few  nor  in- 
confiderable  \  From  this  party,  a  ftrong  reinforcement  might  be 
expe&ed  in  every  queftion  and  refolution,  framed  for  degrading  the 
dignity,  or  contracting  the  prerogatives,  of  the  crown.  The  tumults 
and  difcontents  of  the  Scots  were  a  fource  of  continual  vexation  to 

1  Burnet,  1697-8.  dicy  at  this  time,  and  were  fuppofed  to  make 

*  Harrington's  Oceana,  Milton's  AntSmo-  a  deep  impreflion  in  behalf  of  the  principle* 

narchical  Treatifcs,  Ludlow's  Letters,  Sydney  which  they  inculcated, 

on  Government,  were  iludied  with  great  avi- 

the 
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CHAP; 
XIX. 


*<*97- 


the  king,  and  the  meafures,  whieh  he  employed  to  allay  them,  were 
turned  into  complaints  againft  his  government  by  his  enemies  in 
*  England.  That  jealoufy  of  the  Dutch,  which  began  at  an  early 
period  in  this  reign,  reftrained  during  the  war* by  the  aflbciated 
interefts  of  England  and  Holland,  now  broke  forth  with  the  Mm  oft 
violence,  trampled  upon  all  the  laws  of  decorum  and  gratitude,  and 
gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  king  \  At  the  fame 
time,  the  rivalfhip  and  animofity  of  thofe,  who  had  been  the  earlieft 
objects  of  his  confidence,  difappointed  him  of  that  fympathy  and 
united  fupport,  which  might  have  foothed  him  under  the  indignities 
which  he  daily  received.  Thus  the  violence  of  faction,  a  diftruft 
of  every  party,  and  the  feeble  and  daggering  influence  of  the  court, 
conftrained  him  to  purfue,  in  a  clandeftine  way,  thofe  meafures, 
which  the  intereft  of  England,  and  the  independence  of  Europe, 
required ;  and  the  dete&ion  of  them  furnifhed  his  difcontented 
fubjetts  with  new  materials  for  ccnfure  and  oppofition.  Thefe 
obfervations  will  be  illuftrated  by  the  events  and  tranfa&ions  of  the 
remaining  period  of  this  reign. 

Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  States  after  the  peace,  William 
returned  to  England  on  the  fourteenth  of  November.      He  was 
received  by  the  city  of  London  with  pompous  expreffions  of  con- 
gratulation, and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  was  teftified  by  addrefles 
from   every   corporation   and   county.      As  the  people  in  general 
rejoiced  in  the  profpe£t  of  a  ceflation  from  thofe  heavy  burdens,  which 
had  been  accumulating  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  fo  they 
were  more  felicitous  to  enjoy  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  peace, 
than  to  render  it  produ&ive  of  durable  and  fubftantial  advantages. 
The  reduftion  of  the  army  was  univerfally  expedled  as  the  certain  Anxiety  of 
and  happy  confequence  of  that  event ;  but,  unfortunately,  was  con-  Jcvenf  t£ 
fidered  by  the  king  as%qually  fatal  to  his  authority,  and  to  the  fecu-  (£Ju^n  of 
rity  of  England  and  the  States.     Aware  of  the  prejudices  of  the 

3  See  a  pamphlet*  entitled,  The  Dear  Bargain.    Somen9  Collection,  vol.  xi.  p.  228. 
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people,  he  difcovered  an  anxiety,  impolitic  and  premature,  to  recon- 
cile them  to  his  private  opinion  and  wifhes.     A  pamphlet,  fetting  m 
forth  the  dangers  which  would  follow  from  difbanding  the  army,  was 
traced  to  the  infpftation  of  the  court,  and  only  ferved  to  fpread  and 
to  confirm  the  oppofite  opinion  \ 

The  anticipation  of  a  queftion  of  fuch  magnitude,   and  which 
conftitutionally  depended  upon  the  vote  of  parliament,  awakened 
popular  jealoufy,  and  difcovered  the  fpot  in  which  the  court  was 
vulnerable.     Whigs  and  torics,  however  much  at  variance  in  their 
political  fentiments,  had  united  upon  this  important  point,  and  had 
publiflied  to  the   world    their   decided    proteft   againft   a   (landing 
army.     The  former,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  contended 
for  the  difmiflion  of  the  life  guards,  as  eflential  to  the  fafety  of  the 
conftitution  and  liberties  of  England  ;  the  latter  had  meritorioufly 
fupported  the  militia  in  oppofition  to  king  James,  who,  after  the 
fuppreflion  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  wanted  to  eftablifti  a  Handing 
army,  as  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  accomplifhing  his  arbitrary  mea- 
fures5.     A  Handing  army  was  fo  well  underftood  to  be  the  darling 
objedt  of  every  ambitious  prince,  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  that  it  had  been  folcmnly  and   exprefsly   guarded 
againft  by  the  bill  of  rights,  except  with  the  confent  of  parliament. 
The   feledt  arguments  upon   this  fubjeft,  which  were  dilated  and 
placed  in  a  variety  of  lights  in  the  debates  and  publications  of  the 
times,  may  be  comprefled  within  a  narrow  compafs. 
Arguments  The  expence  of  maintaining  an  army,  the  diforders  and  oppref- 

iUnding  fion  which   attended  the  refidence  of  military  men,  the  increafing 

*****  power  of  the  crown,  arifing  from  the  difpofal  of  fo  many  com- 

miflions,    were   confiderations    no    lefs    obvious    than    worthy   of 
patriotic  attention.  # 

+  It  was  Ailed,    A  Letter  balancing  tbe  entitled,  An  Argument,  (hewing,  that  a  (land- 
Neceffity  of  keeping  a  Land  Force  in  time  of  ing  Army  is  inconfiilent  with  a  free  Govern- 
Peace,  &c.  and  afcribed  to  lord  Somers.  ment,  and  absolutely  definitive  to  the  Con- 
Very  able  pamphlets  were  publifhed  on  the  ftitution  of  the  Englifh  Monarchy. 
4dier  fide,  particularly  one  by  Mr.  Trenchard*        5  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  766. 

No 
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No  fatt  feemed  to  be  better  eftablifhed  by  the  current  teftimony  of 


HAP. 

xix. 
hiftory,  than  the  inconfiftency  of  a  (landing  army  with  a  free  con-    <-■    >       ' 

ftitution.  When  the  extenfion  of  the  Roman  empire  rendered  it 
neceflary  to  prolong  the  military  fervices  of  the  citizens,  until  at 
length  the  army  became  a  feparate  and  diftindt  body  from  the  civil 
members  of  the  ftate,  it  was  employed  as  an  inftrument,  in  the 
hands  of  afpiring  individuals,  to  fubdue  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. The  freedom,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  the  different  ftates  of 
Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  expired,  when 
the  military  became  independent  on  the  civil  authority6.  The 
recent  and  domeftic  examples  of  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  and 
of  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  by  Monk,  were  peculiar  warnings 
to  England,  that  neither  the  regulations  of  government,  nor  the 
fentiments  and  habits  of  the  people,  could  prove  any  defence  againft 
the  ambition  of  individuals,  aided  by  the  obedience  and  affe&ions 
of  well-difciplined  troops. 

To  what  particular  caufe  are  we  to  aflign  the  pre-eminence  of 
England,  and  its  prefervatidn  of  a  free  conftitution,  while  nations, 
formerly  in  the  fame  political  (ituation,  were  bound  by  the  fetters 
of  defpotifm  ?  To  its  infular  fituation,  evidently,  which  fuperfeded 
that  augmentation  or  uninterrupted  eftablifhment  of  military  force, 
neceflary  to  protedt  continental  nations  from  the  invafion  of  conti- 
guous enemies,  or  which  invited  them,  in  their  turn,  to  an  imme- 
diate and  convenient  extenfion  of  territory.  Thefe  local  advantages 
of  England  ftill  fubfifted,  and  were  held  forth  as  a  fufficient  argu- 

6  It  may  be  aflferted,  that  this  argument  is  improvements  into  our  conftitution,  but  planted 

happily  confuted  by  our  own  experience.    The  the  feeds  of  expanding  freedom  ;  the  liberal 

army  of  Britain  has  been  gradually  increafing  fentiments,  which  are  the  fruits  of  thefe  feeds, 

for  more  than  a  century,  and  yet  no  injury  to  have  now  pervaded  every  rank  and  order  of 

liberty  has  arifen  from  it,  nor  indeed  is  any  fociety.     The  idea  of  a  feparation,  or  an  in- 

danger  apprehended.     This  very  circumftance  terferenceof  interefts,  between  the  civil  and 

may  be  fpecified  among  the  pi  e  a  fin  g  effects  of  military    profeffions,    is    now    extinguished, 

the  revolution;  it  has  produced  a  remarkable  Among  the  latter  we  find  the  mod  correct 

and  happy  change  on  the  character  of  mill-  views  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  mod  ardent 

urv  men.   It  not  only  introduced  immediate  enthofiafm  for  the  preferration  of  it. 

3  T  xnent 
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°  xix.  P#  ment  *°r  °PP°fing  the  increafe  and  maintenance. of  a  land  force, 
proportionate  to  what  had  been  adopted  by  its  natural  enemies  upon 
the  continent.  A  national  militia,  with  ibme  improved  regulations, 
might,  it  was  afTerted,  at  a  fmaller  expence,  and  without  danger  to 
the  conftitution,  aniwer  all  the  purpofes  of  a  defenfive  and  righteous 


1697. 


war7. 


^Tinft  it*"  The  arguments,  in  fupport  of  a  (landing  army,  refted  entirely 

upon  the  plea  of  neceffity ;  nor  was  it  fuppofed,  that  any  perfon, 
however  well  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  meafure,  in  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  the  nation,  either  meant  to  conceal   the 
inconveniences  attending  it,  or  to  vindicate  its  perpetuity.     While 
furrounding  nations  were  augmenting  their  forces,  England,  by  re- 
ducing hers,  might   not  only  lofe  her  weight  in  the  political  fcale, 
but  her  conftitution  and  internal  profperity  would  be  expofed  to  the 
moft  imminent  danger  from  the  attack  of  foreign  enemies.     The 
ancient  hatred,  between  the  Englifti  and  French  nations,  fharpened 
by  the  recent  injuries  of  an  expenfive  and  bloody  war,  and  by  per- 
fonal  animofity  between  their  prefent  fovereigns,  wras  now  more 
acute  than  had  been  known,  fince  the  time  that  the  former  had  re- 
linquished her  conquefts  and  fiefs  on  the  continent.      The  improve- 
ment and  increafe  of  the  French  fleet,  experienced  in  the  late  war, 
rendered  them  always  prepared  for  naval  hoftilities  j  while  a  ftrong 
party  in  England,  attached  to  the  abdicated  king,  and  her  defence- 
lefs  ftate,  fliould  the  army  be  difbanded,  would  invite  her  foreign 
qnd  domeftic  foes  to  invafion  and  infurreftion,  almoft  with  the  cer- 
tain profpeft  of  fuccefs.     The  dangers,  fo  much  apprehended,  might 
be  entirely  removed,  by   fubjefting  the  military  to  a  conflant  and 
ft  rift  dependence  on  the  civil  power.     The  number  of  troops  might 
be   reftriftcd  to  fuch  a  proportion  as  was  barely  fufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  and  retained  only  for  a  fliort  time,  when  it  was 

7  Ralph,  vol.  ii.    Life  of  William,  vol.  iii. 

hoped, 
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hoped,  that  the  circuraftances  of  Europe  might  fafcly  admit  of  their  c  ^£  p- 
being  difmifled  8.  Xm~~?rmmmmJ 

It  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  king  entered  into  the  difcuffion  of  Reafonsfor 
this  queftion,  with  more  anxious  and  undifguifed  folicitude  than  iuftanceto 
what  feemed  confiftent  with  his  ufual  referve  and  prudence.  His  in*  0\  thc " 
domeftic  fituation,  at  an  early  period,  dire&ed  the  application  of  his  arm>'" 
genius  to  war,  and  inured  him  to  military  habits;  his  political 
principles,  and  his  diftinguiihed  talents,  raifed  him  to  the  illuftrious 
ftation  of  being  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  His 
afcending  the  throne  of  England  did  not  fo  much  gratify  a  felfifh 
paffion  for  power  and  fame,  as  it  did  the  liberal  enthutiafm  of  the 
patriot,  by  adding  the  pecuniary  and  warlike  aid,  of  an  opulent  and 
mighty  nation,  to  a  confederacy  formed  for  the  defence  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  After  eight  laborious  campaigns,  he  had  humbled 
thc  ambition  of  France,  eftablifhed  the  liberties  of  Europe,  fecured 
a  crown  to  himfelf,  and  a  free  conftitution  to  England ;  but,  if  his 
army  were  difbanded,  all  was  undone.  The  projects,  the  toils,  the 
fuccefs,  of  his  whole  life,  would  be  fruftrated.  The  death  of  the 
king  of  Spain  was  approaching,  and  would  be  followed  by  a  con- 
troverted fucceffion.  Should  any  one  of  the  princes  of  France  pre- 
vail by  the  right  of  blood,  the  whole  power  of  that  empire  muft 
become  obedient  to  the  direction,  and  fubfervient  to  the  ambition,  of 
Lewis.  The  barrier  of  Holland  would  be  no  longer  fecure ;  t;he 
rcvolution-eftablithment  in  England  would  be  precarious;  and  the 
liberties  of  Europe  brought  to  the  extreme  of  danger.  Befides, 
jhe  feelings  of  William,  as  a  foldier,  muft  have  been  deeply  in- 
terefted  for  the  many  brave  companions,  of  his  dangers  and  his 
victories,  who  were  not  only  to  be  degraded  from  their  dignity, 
but  deprived  of  the  provifion,  which  was  neceflary  for  their  refpec- 
table  fubfiftence  in  thc  mod  private  and  retired  fituation. 

1  Ralph,  vol.  ii.      Life  of  William,  vol.  iii.      Publications  of  thc  Times  in  the  State 
Tnri-s  and  Somcrs'  Collections. 
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Refolutions 
of  the  com- 
mons to  dif- 
band  the 
army. 


The  zeal  of  the  king  for  maintaining  a  large  (landing  army, 
founded  upon  thefe  arguments,  was  at  length  announced  in  the  mod 
public  manner,  by  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  another  feflion  of 
parliament.  He  told  them,  that  the  circumftances  of  affairs  were 
fuch,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  declare  his  opinion,  that 
England  could  not  be  fafe  without  a  land-force. 

The  foreftalling,  in  this  manner,  an  opinion  upon  a  queftion  fo 
ambiguous  and  controverted,  awakened  a  jealoufy  of  the  influence 
of  the  court,  and  gave  an  edge  to  the  keennefs  of  thofe,  who,  either 
from  the  influence  of  principle  or  fa&ion,  were  inclined  to  op- 
pofe  it. 

Both  houfes  addrefled  the  king  in  high  terms  of  refpeft  and  com- 
pliment j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  general  and  referved  as  to  the  point, 
upon  which  he  was  mod  anxious  to  obtain  their  approbation 9.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  debates  upon  this  fubjedt  in  the  houfe  of  com-  . 
mons,  fome  animadverted  upon  certain  expreflions  of  his  majefty's 
fpeech  as  too  pofitive  and  overbearing ;  and  a  great  majority  inti- 
mated their  difapprobation  of  his  fentiments,  by  coming  to  a  refo- 
lution,  without  a  divilion,  of  paying  off  and  difbanding  all  the 
troops  which  had  been  raifed  fince  the  year  one  thpufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty  ,0.  The  friends  of  adminiftration  moved,  in  vain, 
that  the  queftion  might  be  recommitted.  With  as  little  fuccefs  they 
propofed,  that  directions  fliould  be  given  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  for  providing  a  fupply  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
for  the  guards  and  garrifons.  The  defign  of  retaining,  under  this 
defcription,  a  reverfion  of  the  army,  was  palpable ;  and,  in  order 
to  defeat  it,  an  amendment  was  added,  that  the  motion  fhould  be 
purfuant  to  the  vote  of  the  houfe,  on  the  eleventh  of  December, 
which  neceflarily  reduced  the  army  below  the  number  of  eight 
thoufand  men  "• 

9  Journ.  Lords,  6th;  Journ.   Commons,  7th  December.  ,0  Journ.  Commons,  11th 

Pccember.  •'  Journ.  Common*,  8th  January,  1698. 

The 
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The  king  had  recourfe  to  various  apologies  and  pretexts  to  elude  c  £  A  P- 
or  retard  the  execution  of  a  meafure,  which  could  not  be  averted   ^- — *-— -* 
by  fecret  influence,  or  the  force  of  argument.      He  complained,  Various  pre. 
that  by  difbanding  all  the  men  raifed  fince  the  year  one  thoufand  king  for  not 
fix  hundred  and  eighty,  the  defence  of  the  nation  would  be  thrown  ^p|tying 
into  the  hands  of  the  old  tory  troops,  whofe  principles  and  loyalty 
were  fufpicious  ".     Several  regiments  were  tranfported  into  Ireland,  . 
and  in  fome  the  privates  only  were  difbanded,  while  the  officers 
were  retained.     The  want  of  money,  fufficient  for  difcharging  the 
arrears  of  pay,  ferved  as  an  apology  in  anfwer  to  the  addrefles  and 
remonftrances  of  the  commons,  ftill  urging  compliance  with  their 
vote  till  the  feflion  was  clofed  '\     The  king  fondly  hoped,  that,  by 
his  influence  in  a  new  parliament,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  political 
events  favourable  to  his  fyftem,  he  might  be  juftified  for  maintain- 
ing a  larger  force  than  what  was  warranted  by  confent  of  parlia- 
ment *\ 

But,  though  the  commons  were  inflexible  upon  the  point  of  dif-  The  civil  lift 
banding  the  army,  they  feemed  defirous  to  footh  the  king,  by  their  augmen 
liberality  in  augmenting  his  private  revenue.  Seven  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  were  voted  for  the  civil  lift  during  his  majefty's  life, 
and  the  favour  was  enhanced,  by  being  afcribed  to  a  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude for  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  done  to  the  nation  ,5.  At  the 
Tame  time,  this  increafe  of  revenue  was  underftood  to  be  burdfened 
with  the  payment  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  jointure  of 
James's  queen,  and  the  expences  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefters  houfe- 
hold  "•     The  ot^er  fupplies  were  granted  with  a  difcreet  liberality, 

11  Ralph,  vol.  11.  p.  768.  all   Dutch.      Two    regiments   of  dragoons, 

11  Journ.   Commons,    28th  May;   ift  and  amounting   to    1400,    and    three  of   foot  of 

I7tfi  June.  3000,  were  engrely  compofed  of  French  re- 

**  The  jealoufy  of  the  nation,  in  the  courfe  fugees.     Thefe  regiments  were  all  confidered 

of  thefe  proceedings,    was  inflamed   by  the  as  perfonally  attached  to  William,  and  devoid 

large  proportion  of  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  all  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  intercit  of  the 

of  England.     The  king  kept  one  troop  of  nation. 

horfe,  confuting  of  220  men,  and  four  batta-  ,s  Journ,  Commons,  21ft  December  1697. 

lions  of  body  guards,  confiding  of  2670  men,  '*  Burnet,  1698* 

aud 
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and  appropriated  with  a  juft  arrangement  to  the  fevcral  claims,  which 

depended  upon  the  faith  of  parliament.  ,;. 

1698. 
Refoimions  The  national  tJebt  at  the  cpncluiion  of  the  war,  including  the 

to  the  public    arrears  of  the   army  and  navy,  and  the  fubfidies  .due  to  foreign 
jbt5,  princes,  amounted  to  ten  millions  eight  hundred  and  feventy-fix 

thoufand  pounds  five  fliillings  an4  one  penny  half-penny.  This 
fum,  contradted  in  the  courfe  of  eight  years,  and  little  more  than 
the  half  of  what  has  been  repeatedly  raifed,  in  our  own  days,  within 
the  fpace  of  one  year,  was,  .in  the  circumftances  of  the  nation  at 
that  time,'  reckoned  fp  enormous,  as  to  render  every  plan  for  im- 
mediate payment  impra&icablq.  The  commons  therefore  with  pro- 
priety* preferred  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  raifed 
fupplies  fuflicient  to  difcharge  them  within  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight  l\  In  order  to  foften  the  complaints 
of  the  reduced  army,  they  voted  half-pay  to  the  commiffioned 
officers,  fourteen  days  fubfiftence  to  every  foot  foldier  and  non- 
.  commiffioned  officer,  and  fix  days  pay  to  every  trooper  and  non- 
commiffioned  officer  of  dragoons  ,8.  The  illiberal  jealoufy  of  the 
nation,  however,  confined  this  generofity  to  thofe  officers  who  were 
his  majefty's  natural-born  fubje&s  of  England.  The  accumulated 
lums,  voted  for  the  fupplies  this  feffion,  amounted  to  four  millions 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-four. 
pounds  five  fhillings. 
Eftabiifhmcnt  The  whigs  availed  thcmfclves  of  their  Superiority  to  ftrengthen 
liaii  India  their  future  intereft,  by  eftablilhing  a  new  Eaft  India  company '% 
company.  *jfo  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  had  been  introduced  in  many 
preceding  ieffions,  but  were  not  materially  conneded  with  the 
intereft  of  parties,  nor  did  they  produce  any  regular  influence  upon 
the  political  fituation„of  the  kingdom.  From  this  period  till  the 
.year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  one,  when  the  twro  companies 

17  Journ.  Commons,  id  February,  10th  March,  April,  May,  paffim.  ,$  Ibid. 

"9  Journ.  Commons,  26th  May  and  25th  June. 

6  were 
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were  incorporated,  the  attachment  of  members  of  parliament  to  the  c  **  £  p* 
one,  or  other,  of  thefe,  became  a  criterion  of  their  principles  and 


connexions.  The  friends  of  the  new  company  uniformly  cnlifted 
under  the  banner  of  the  whigs,  and  the  friends  of  the  old  company 
under  that  of  the  tories.  While  the  latter  ufed  their  endeavours  for 
thwarting  a  meafure,  which  was  to  throw  fo  great  a  proportion  of 
commercial  influence  into  the  hands  of  their  antagonifts,  they  ap- 
peared, at  the  fame  time,  to  (land  forth  as  advocates  for  the  honour 
of  the  crown  and  the  juflice  of  the  nation".  In  confequence  of 
the  old  Eaft  India  company  having  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  Nov.  1693. 
charter,  many  new  adventurers  had  entered  into  a  partnerfhip  in 
their  trade,  and  the  property,  of  more  than  a  thoufand  families  in 
the  kingdom,  was  vefted  in  Eaft  India  ftock.  Belides  former  expen- 
ditures, for  which  the  profperity- of  their  trade  might  be  fuppofed  a 
fufficient  compenfation,  a  million  had  been  lately  diiburfed  in  new 
fortification?,  for  their  fecurity  in  India,  which  could  be  refunded  in 
no  other  way  but  by  a  monopoly,  in  terms  of  their  charter. 

Thefe  arguments,  though  deeply  founded  in  juftice,  were  over- 
ruled by  the  liberal  aid  which  the  new  company  had  offered  to 
government;  and  to  palliate  the  oppreffion  of  the  meafure,  it  was 
contended,  that  the  king  had  no  power  to  grant  a  monopoly  with- 
out the  confent  of  parliament,  and  that  he  had,  in  the  charter,  re* 
ferved  the  power  of  recalling  it,  upon  giving  them  notice  three 
years  before-hand  ai. 

If  the  whigs,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feffions  of  parliament, 
difcovered  great  liberality  in  granting  fupplies,  and  ingenuity  in 
finding  the  means  of  raifing  them,  their  merits,  at  the  fame  time, 
were  tarnifhed,  by  foliciting  and   obtaining  exorbitant  grants  and 

10  Lords'  Debates,  vol.  ii.  Journ.  Co*i-  were  to  receive  eight  per  cent,  for  their 
mons,  15th  June.  '  money,  ami  enjoy  an  cxclufive  right  of  trad- 

Xl  The  fubfcrib?rs  to  the  new  company  ing  to  the  Rail  Indies ;  the  old  company  being 
obliged  thcmfelves  to  raife  two  millions  for  the  allowed  that  privilege  no  longer  than  to  the 
government,   upon  the  condition,  that  they    year  1701. 

penfions 
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penfions  for  themfelves.  The  forfeitures  in  Ireland  had  already 
furniflied  them  with  overflowing  treafures,  and,  if  left  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  crown,  promifed  an  inexhauftible  fund  for  gratifying 
the  avarice  of  their  leaders,  and  fupplying  the  neceflities  of  their 
friends.  To  defeat  this  prolpedt,  their  opponents  brought  in  a  bill 
for  vacating  all  grants  of  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland,  from  the 
thirteenth  of  February  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
and  appropriating  them  to  the  ufe  of  the  public  *\  If  this  motion 
had  been  reftri&ed,  according  to  the  intention  of  thofe  who  fug- 
gefted  it,  to  fuch  grants  as  had  pafled  during  the  prefent  reign,  it 
might  probably  have  met  with  fuccefs  at  this  time,  and  might  have 
proved  a  new  occafion  of  affront  to  the  king,  and  of  difappointment 
to  his  favourites.  But  when  another  bill  was  brought  in,  probably 
not  without  the  inftigation  of  the  court,  to  extend  the  revocation  to 
all  fimilar  grants  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  it  colle&ed  the 
united  oppofition  of  jarring  parties,  and  was  thrown  out  by  a  great 
majority. 

The  tories  made  an  attempt  to  hurt  the  influence  and  credit  of 
the  whigs,  by  propofmg  to  impeach  Mr.  Montague,  who  was  now 
at  their  head  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  having  obtained  a  grant 
upon  one  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  for  his  own  benefit,  in  the  name 
of  another  perfon ;  but  his  diftinguifhed  talents  and  ufefulnefs  to  the 
nation  made  a  fuitable  impreflion  upon  the  minds  of  its  reprefenta- 
tives,  difappointcd  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  even  proved  the 
means  of  procuring  him  public  honour.  The  commons  voted,  that 
he  deferved  his  majefty's  favour  upon  account  of  his  good  fervices 
to  the  government  *\ 

With  whatever  violence  parties  might  difagree  upon  fubje&s 
relative  to  internal  policy,  yet  they  cordially  united  in  the  fame 
fentiments,  with  refpeft  to  the  dependence  of  Ireland  on  the  Iegif- 
lature  of  England,  and  the  plan  of  retaining  her  in  that  dependence. 


Journ.  Commons,  7th  February. 


11  Ibid.  1 6th  February. 
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.To  have  propofed  any  mitigation  of  it,  or  any  mcafure  for  tlie  e  **  A  P. 

.feparate  improvement   of  Ireland,   was  a  ftretch  of  liberality,  to    c-^^^i 

1698* 
which,  probably,  few  individuals  at  that  period  hail  attained ;  or  if 

•they  had,  which  no  party  could  have-d&red  to  avow,  from  the  fear 
,  :of  lofing  popularity,  as  well  as  the  favour  of  the  court.  Hence  the 
houfe  of  commons  unanimoufly  exprefled  their  indignation  againft 
a  pamphlet,  which  maintained,  that  Ireland  was  not  bound  by  adls 
of  the  Engiifti  parliament;  and  alfo  againft  fome  late  proceedings  of 
the  Irifh  parliament,  tending  to  eftablifli  its  independent  autho- 
rity*4. After  reading  the  exceptionable  paflages  of  the  pamphlet, 
Xhey  rcfolved,  that  it  was  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  crown 
and  people  of  England;  addrefled  the  king  to  take  all  neceflary 
care,  that  the  laws  reftraining  the  parliament  of  Ireland  be  ftridHy 
obferved ;  and  to  difcountenance  every  meafure  tending,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  leffen  its  dependence  on  England as.  This  arbitrary  fyftem, 
concerning  the  fitter  kingdom,  they  feconded  and  fupported,  by  a 
meafure  which  deeply  affe&ed  her  internal  prdfperity,  when  it  Teemed 
to  interfere  with  that  of  England.  For,  upon  complaints  that 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  Ireland,  they  ad- 
drefled the  king,  that  he  would  enjoin  all  employed  by  him  there, 

24  This  pamphlet,  afcribed  to  Mr.  Moly-  might  have  been  u/ed  afterwards  as- a  precc- 
ncux,  was  entitled,  the  Cafe  of  Ireland  being  dent  for  excluding  it  entirely.  The  corn- 
bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  iii  England,  mons,  therefore,  pointed  their  cenfure  jointly 
Several  acts  of  the  Englifii  parliament  had  againft  the  book  and  the  parliament,  by  rc- 
paffed  fmcc  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  folving,  that  the  book  wa*  of  a  dangerous 
binding  Ireland,  and  fome  of  them  repealing  tendency,  and  that  encouragement  had  been 
arts  of  the  Jrim  parliament.  The  tendency  given  to  the  imflammatory  pofitions  contained 
of  thefe  proceedings-,  and  the  effects  of  their  in  it,  by  a  bill,  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  better 
dependence  on  England,  began  to  be  ferioufly  Security  of  his  Majefiy's  Perfon'and  Govern* 
confidered  by  the  Iriih ;  and  the  above  mernt,  tranfmitted  under  the  fcal  of  Ireland, 
pamphlet  was  cxprcflive  of  the  general  fenti-  whereby  an  act  made  in  England  was  prc- 
ments  of  that  nation.  Their  parliament,  en-  tended  to  be  re-enacted  by  an  Irifh  parlia- 
tering  into  the  fame  \iuvs,  tranfmitted  to  the  ment.  See  Strictures  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
king°and  council  the  heads  of  a  bill,  which,'  printed  uith  De  Foe's  Hi:bry  of  the  Union, 
under  colour  of  giving  a  fanction  to  the  25  Joum.  Commons,  2 ill  Mjv  ;  2zd,  27th, 
adls  of  the  Englilh  parli.imcnt,  was  really  and  30th  Juue. 
meant  to  invalidate  iu  authority  ;  and  which 

1  U  to 
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C  HA  P.  to  ufc  thdir  utmoft  diligence  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool* 

/ll/L. 

%—-^—\-j  unlefs  it  was  brought  into  England;  and  for  difcouraging  the  woollen, 
1    .        and  increafing  the  linen  manufadure  *6. 

Diflblutloa  The  king  put  an  end  to  this  feflion  on  the  fifth,  diilblved  the  par- 
liament on  the  feventh,  of  July ;  and  fummoned  a  new  parliament 
to  meet  upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft. 

*f\chva^cr      Reviewing  with  impartiality  the  proceedings  of  the  third  parlia- 

parHament  of  toent  of  William,  we  muft  allow  that  it  is  entitled  to  no  fmali 

William. 

fhare  of  praife,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beneficial  meafures  which 

it  adopted,  but  on  account  of  the  uncommon  difficulties  which  it 

furmounted,  in  order  to  carry  them  into  effect.     The  fuccefsful  plans, 

purfued  in  the  firft  feflion  for  extricating  the  nation  from  the  great 

pecuniary  diftrefles  in  which  it  was  involved,  exhibit  examples  of 

ingenuity,  refolution,  and  perfeverance,  which  refleft  the  higheft  ho* 

nour  upon  thofe  who  devifed  and  conducted  them  x\ 

Some  ufeful  ftatutes  were  likewife  enabled,  for  preventing  frau- 
dulent bankruptcies  and  abufes  in  privileges,  and  for  regulating  and 
extending  the  trade  of  the  nation.  But  what,  above  all,  muft 
render  the  memory  of  this  parliament  precious  to  every  friend  of 
humanity  and  freedom,  are  its  excellent  amendments  and  regulations 
•with  refpett  to  the  laws  of  treafon  *\ 

During  the  continuance  of  the  third  parliament,  the  whigs  retained 
moft  of  the  minifterial  offices,  and  fucceeded  in  every  meafure  in 
which  they  were  united.  In  the  queftion  about  difbanding  the 
troops,  they  feparated ;  and  therefore  it  was  carried  againft  their 
leaders,  as  well  as  againft  the  inclinations  of  the  court.  Lord  Sun- 
derland was  at  this  time  confuited  by  the  king  in  private,  more  than 
any  of  his  Englifli  fubje&s.  To  his  inftigation  the  plan  of  main- 
taining a  ftanding  army  was  afcribed ;  and  fo  general  an  odium  pur- 

a6thDcc.      fued  him,  that  he  found  it  neceflary  to  refign  his  office  of  cham- 

1697.  J 

*5  Journ.  Commons,  21ft  May;  22d,  27th,        *7  Drake's  Hiftory  of  the  laft  Parliament. 
and  30th  June.  a*  Ibid. 

berlain, 
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berlain,    in  order  to   evade  the  public   difgrace  of  parliamentary  c  H  A  p. 
cenfure  *'•  %    -.-  -^ 

Sir  William  Trumbull  was  removed  from  being  fecretary  of  ftate,  Pa,^^ 
and  Mr,  Vernon,  who  had  great  experience  in  bufinefs  by  having  ^Plf  '?*** 
been  employed  under  the  duke  of  Shrewfbury,  was  appointed  to  that 
office.     This  change  was  confidered  as  an  indication  of  the  declining  5th  Dec. 
influence  of  the  earl  of  Portland,  to  whom  fir  William  Trumbull 
was  affe&ionately  devoted.    It  was  believed  that  lord  Sunderland  and 
Mrs.  Villiers,  a  lady  to  whom  the  king  (hewed  fome  partiality,  ufed 
their  endeavours  to  alienate  him  from  Portland,  while  the  frank  man- 
ners of  his  firft  page  and  fecretary  Van  Keppel,  now  earl  of  Albe- 
marle, gained  upon  the  courtiers,  and  rendered  him  a  more  agreeable 
companion  to  his  mafter  in  hours  of  relaxation.     It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  the  important  fervices  in  which  the  king  continued  to 
employ  the  earl  of  Portland,  that  he  ftill  entertained  a  very  high 
efteem  of  the  capacity  and  faithfulnefs  of  that  nobleman ;   for  he  The  carl  of 
was  fent  ambaflador   to   France   foon   after    the  eftablifhment  of  fmbiffadornt 
peace.     He  was  inftrudted  to  urge  the  removal  of  king  James  from  Fr??' 
St.  Germains,  and  to  folicit  indulgence  for  the  proteftants  in  France  j 
in  neither  of  which  he  was  fuccefsful.     It  is  probable,  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  embafly  was  to  enter  into  overtures  concerning 
the  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  which  were  foon  after  agreed 
upon  between  William  and  Lewis so. 

From  fome  incidents,  which  happened  after  the  rife  of  parliament, 
it  was  evident  that  a  mifunderftanding  ftill  fubfifted  between  the  king 
and  the  princefs  Anne.  He  controlled  her  inclinations  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  tutors  to  her  fon,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  re- 

**  Burnet,   1698.      Sotners,    Shrewlbury,  place  between  Somen  and  Sunderland.    See 

Portland,    Oxford,   and  Montague,  were,  at  Letters   in   Hardwicke's   Collection,    vol.  ii. 

this  time,  united,  to  oppofe  the  influence  of  n°  7. 

Sunderland  in  the  cabinet.     A  fincere  friend-  *•  Compare  De^Torcy,  voL  i.  p.  z6.  witk 

ihip,  however,  afterwards  feem*  to  have  taken  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  754. 
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lu&antly  yielded,  for  the  fake  of  decency,  to  her  choice  of  the  in* 
ferior  officers  of  his  houfehold  3I. 

During  the  interval  of  parliament,  William  made  a  vifit  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  devoted  his  time  to  important  negociations,  the  ac- 
count of  which  I  defer  till  the  period  when  they  tranfpired,  and 
became  the  fubjedt  of  public  diicuffiqn.  . 

In  the  competition  for  ele&ions,  the  whigs  were  fupported  by  the 
intereft  of  the  court,  the  new  Eaft;  India  company,  and  the 
ftock-holders,  who  now  formed  a';very  numerous  and  powerful 
party  in  the  nation.  The  weight  of  the  landed  intereft,  on  the 
fide  of  the  torics,  was  not  fufficient.tq  balance  thefe  advantages; 
and  the  majority  in  the  new  houfc.of  commons  favoured  the 
whigs. 

Though  the  king  had  taken  fecret  meafures  for  preferving  the 
peace  of  Europe,  by  the  firft  partition .  treaty,  yet  he  was  fenfible 
that  the  fuccefs  of  them,  and  the  adherence  of  Lewis  to  the  flipur- 
lations  he  had  made,  muft  depend  upon  the  military  force  of  Eng- 
land, This  therefore  was  the  principal  object  which  he  recom- 
mended to  parliament,  aflembled  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  on  the 
ninth  of  December  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

The  commons  immediately  voted,  that  all  the  land  forces,  exceed- 
ing feven  thoufand,  fhould  be  paid  off  and  difbanded  3X ;.  a  meafure 
not  leis  mortifying  to  the  king,  than  the  language  and  arguments 
which  accompanied  every  previous  debate  conne&ed  with  it.  His 
conduct  in  maintaining  an  army,  contrary  to  the  rcfolutions  of  laft 
parliament,  was  feverely  cenfured  :  his  attachment  to  the  Dutch; 
his  frequent  vifits  to  the  continent;  his  predilection  to  a  foreign  iiir 
tereft,  were  arraigned  with  bitternefs  and  acrimony.  Intimidated  by 
the  violence  of  oppofition,  the  friends  of  the  king  flood  filent,  and 
feemed  to  abandon  him  in  .  the  moment  of  extreme  diftrefs.  His 
miniftcrs  were  afraid  to  propoic  any  fcheme  of  mitigation  or  com- 

*'  Burnet,  1698.  3%  Jcurn.  Commons,  1 7 ih  December. 

promife*. 
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promife.     The  cenforious  fpirit  of  the  debate  was  transfused  into  c  **  A  p. 
the  refolution  which  the  commons  adopted ;  and  it  was  determined,   *— — — -/ 
that  the  army  fhould,  for  the  future,  confift  entirely  of  his  majefty's 
natural-born  fubje&s  ".     After  an  hard  ftruggle  with  pride  and  in- 
clination, the  king  aflumed  a  compofed  countenance,  ancj   gave  his 
confent    in    perfon    to   the   bill  for  difbanding  the  army34.      The 
thanks  which  he  received  from  both  houfes,  for  his  acquiefcence  in 
this  meafure,  encouraged  him  to  prefer  a  modeft,  but  earned  appli" 
cation  to  the  commons,  that  fome  method  might  be  devifed  for  re- 
taining the  Dutch  guards  in  his  fervice  35.     This  meflage  only  ferved 
to  aggravate  his  mortification,  and  to  enhance  the   triumph  of  op- 
pofition,    by  producing  an   addrefs,  which,  under  the  form  of  an 
admonition,  obliquely  upbraided  the  king  with  the  breach  of  his  pro- 
mife;  for  he  was  reminded  of  the  words  of  his  declaration,  that  all 
foreign  troops  fhould  be  fcnt  back  after  the  fettlement  of  the  govern- 
ment 36.     The  difbanding  the  army  might  be  confidered  as  a  patriotic 
meafure  by   thofe  who  promoted  it ;    but   the  refufal  of  any  in- 
dulgence to  the  affections  of  the  prince,  when  the  object  was  na- 
tural and  honourable,  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  ftubbornnefs  and 
afperity  of  faction*     The  affront  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  his  mind. 
Agitated  at  firft  by  vexation  and  refentment,  he  refolved  to  abandon 
the  government  of  an  ungrateful  people,  and  to  fpend  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life  in  Holland.     The  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  the 
calm   fuggeftions  of  reafon,  reftrained  the  di&ates  of  paflion,  pro- 
duced a  prudent  fubmtffion  to  neceffity,  and  faved  the  nation  from 
confufion  and  anarchy  *7.. 

"*    The  fears  of  thofe  who  agreed  with  the  king,  in  thinking  that  The  navy 
England  was  too  much  expofed  by  the  redudion  of  the  army,  were  auSmented;- 
in  fome  meafure  removed*  by  an  augmentation  of  the  naval  eftablifh- 

33  Journ.  Commons,  17th  December.  3*  Ibid.   20th  March. 

3*  Burnet,  1698.  37  Letter  of    king  William   to   Heinfius, 

15  Journ.  Commons,  1 3th  March.  Hard.  Col.  .vol.  iL  p.  562.  and  note  at  bottom . 
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ment.  Fifteen  thoufand  feamen  were  voted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
year,  and  the  fum  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thoufand  pounds  was  granted,  in  the  courfe  of  this  feflion,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet,  difbanding  the  army,  and  other  expences 
of  government s8.  This  feflion  of  parliament  ended  on  the  fourth 
of  May  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

The  many  evidences  of  the  declining  influence  of  the  whigs, 
which  had  lately  occurred,  induced  the  king  to  transfer  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  executive  offices  into  the  hands  of  the  tories.  The  earl  of 
Jerfey  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of 
Shrewfbury ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Leeds  as 
prefident  of  the  council,  and  lord  Lonfdale  the  earl  of  Pembroke  as 
privy  fealj  Mr.  Montague,  againft  whom  the  tories  difcovered  great 
perfonal  animofity,  quitted  the  treafury,  and  was  fucceeded  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  as  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treafury  by  Mr.  Hill.  This  change  of  adminiftration  did  not 
anfwer  the  king's  expectation,  by  fmoothing  the  current  of  public 
bufinefs.  The  zeal  of  the  whigs  for  his  fervice  abated  upon  every 
conceffion  to  their  antagoniftsy  who  grew  more  bold  in  oppofition 
from  the  profpe£t  of  their  approaching  afcendency. 

The  king  met  the  fecond  feflion  of  the  fourth  parliament  on  the 
fixteenth  of  November  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
He  began  his  fpeech  with  obfcrving,  that  their  common  intereft  re- 
quired a  farther  provifion  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and  after 
recommending  to  the  commons,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
funds,  and  to  difcharge  the  debts  contraded  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
he  concluded  with  thefe  words:  "  Let  us  aft  with  confidence  in  one 
"  another,  which  will  not  fail,  by  God's  blefling,  to  make  me  ax* 
"  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flouriflring  people." 

However  unexceptionable  thefe  expreflions,  or  the  fentiment  con- 
veyed by  them,  yet  they  were  made  a  handle  of  cenfure  and  re- 

%l  Journ.  Commons,  18th  February,  and  March,  Apri',  paflim. 

proach 
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proach   againft   the  miniftry.      The  commons,    under  the  name  c  **  A  p« 
of  an  addrefs  to  the   king,   prefented  a  remonftrance,   complain-    t— * — -* 
ing  that  it  was  their   misfortune,  that,  after  the  ample1. provifiqn    ,™9"I7°°* 
made  for  his  fecurity,  any  miftruft  of  their  affe£tions  flxould  fub- 
fift ;  and  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  continuance  and  cftablijkment 
of  their  mutual  confidence^  if  he  would  (hew  marks  of  difpleafure  to- 
wards all  who  mifreprefented  their  proceedings 39.     This  was  a  pre- 
lude to  a  more  open  and  diredt  attack  upon  adminiftration ;  with  a 
view  to  which  all  the  meafures  of  oppofition,  in  the  colirfe  of  thb 
feffion,  were  concerted. 

Their  firft  attempt  was  founded  upon  a  charge  againft  captain  Kid.  Meafcret  of 

9  ,  #  oppofition  di- 

who,  having  been  difpatched  by  miniftry  to  fupprefs  the  pirates  reded  againft 
upon  the  American  coafts,  betrayed  his  truft,  and,  to  the  difgrace  nifterVg  "*" 
of  his  employers,  committed  various  piracies  upon  the  Englifli  and 
foreign  fhips  in  the  Eaft  Indies.      The  duke  of  Shrewfbury,  the 
earls  of  Romney  and  Oxford,  lord  Somers,  and  fir  Edward  Harrifon, 
had  agreed  to  advance  contributions  for  fitting  out  Kid,  under  the 
condition  of  receiving  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  profits  arifing. 
from  the  captures  of  piratical  fhips.     Partners  in  his  fuccefs,  a  fpe-- 
cious  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  to  the  enemies  of  adminiftration,. 
for  conjoining  them  in  that  guilt,    of   which  he  was  now  con- 
victed 4*.     The  atrocity  of  the  crime,  without  refpe£t  to  evidence, 
contributed  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  im- 
puted.    To  accomplifh  their  public  difgrace,  it  was  moved  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  the  letters  patent,   granted  to  the  earl  of 
Belmont  and  others  for  piratical  goods,  were  diftionourable  to  the 
king,  againft  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  ftatutes  of  England,  invafive 
of  property,  and  deftrudive  of  commerce  4\     As  it  appeared,  upon 

»  Journ.  Commons,  1  ft  December.  niftry.      He  was  fent  ta  England,,  tried,  con* 

40  Kid  was  apprehended,  upon  his  return  to  demned,  and  executed. 
New  England,  by  the  earl  of  Belmont,  go-        4I  Journ.  Commons,    4th  Dec.      TindaJ,. 

vtrnor  of  New  York,  who  had  been  chiefly  vol.  iv.  p.  zy   Stats  Tra&»,  T.  W.  vol.  iiir 

1  inftrumental  in  recommending  him  to  the  ml-  p.  240. 

iovefti- 
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inveftigation,  that  Kid  had  been  recommended  to  miniftrjr,  by  the 
ftrongeft  atteftations  of  his  integrity,  and  of  capacity  for  the  bufinefs 
intrufted  to  him,  and  as  the  commifiion  granted  to  him  run  in  the 
common  form,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

Motions,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  aipcrity  and  party  refentment,  for 
addreffing  his  majefty  to  diimifs  biihop  Burnet  from  being  preceptor 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter ;  and  to  remove  lord  Somers  from  his 
prefence  and  counfels  for  ever,  were  only  the  occafion  of  frefli  disap- 
pointment to  the  tories  4\ 

Other  mcafures  of  oppofition,  more  direftly  levelled  againft  the 
perfon  find  inclinations  of  the  fovereign,  met  with  better  fuccefs, 
and  increafed  the  popularity  and  triumph  of  the  party  which  moved 
them. 

The  cpnfolation  which  the  king  derived  laft  feflion  from  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  navy,  in  compenfation  for  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  was  now  denied  him ;  and  when  the  fupplies  for  the  fervice 
of  the  year  were  granted,  only  feven  thoufand  feamen  were  voted41. 

But  the  affair  which  moft  deeply  affedted  the  king,  was  an  adt  for 
refuming  the  Irifh  forfeitures  *\  His  right  to  difpofe  of  them 
was  not  only  overruled,  but  his  honour  was  wounded,  by  the  re- 
}e&ion  of  a  claufe  for  refcrving  a  third  part  of  them  to  be  be- 
llowed by  him,  as  the  reward  of  eminent  Services  to  the  nation.  In 
order  more   effcdually  to    prevent  -any  oppofition   to    this   bill  in 


4*  Joarn.  Commons,   13th  Dec.  10th  April. 

*3  Jbid.  2 id  December. 

44  With  a  view  to  this  meafure,  comniif- 
ficncrs  had  been  appointed,  in  the  r  receding 
feflion,  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  Iriili 
forfeitures,  and  had  reported  them  to  amount 
to  one  million  and  half;  though,  upon  farther 
inveftigation,  it  appeared  that  they  were  griatly 
over-rated.  journ.  Commons,  1 5t.ii  Dec. 
Tindal,  vol.  iv.  p.  27. 

Jn  anfwer  to  the  objection  a^-rivfl  the  bill, 
from  .its  encroachment  upon  prerogative,  it 
was  urged,  that  his  mijeily  had  affured  boiii 


houfes,  Jan.  1691,  that  he  would  not  make 
any  grant  of  the  forfeited  lauds  in  Ireland, 
tiii  there  fnould  be  an  opportunity  of  fettling 
thac  matter  in  pailiamcnt.  Although  the 
ki.-.g's  friends  inii;tcd  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  a.iy  breach  of  promife,  becnufe  that  par- 
lLmitTit  had  omitted  many  opportunities  of 
ft  tiling  this  buiinci":.;  yet  others  were  of  opi- 
nio;), that  he  ought  net  to  have  taken  any  ftep 
in  vhe  difpofal  of  the  forfeitures,  without  tile 
cot  lM,t  of  a  future  parliament.  .Ralph,  vol.  ii. 
p.  S41. 

the 
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the  houfe  of  lords,  it  was  confolidated  with  that  of  the  fupply  for  c  H  A  p- 

A.i  A.  • 


the  fleet  and  army,  and  fent  to  the  upper  houfe  at  a  late  day  of  the 
feflion  4\  From  thefe  confutations,  the  king,  though  with  reluc- 
tance, found  it  expedient  to  reftrain  the  opposition  which  it  encoun- 
tered, from  motives  of  perfonal  refpeft  to  him ;  and  confirmed  it  by 
his  afTent  on  the  twenty-third  of  May. 

The  cuftomary  licence  of  political  afTociations  allows  to  every 
party,  when  it  happens  to  be  in  oppofition,  a  certain  latitude  in 
waywardnefs  and  contention,  which  it  may  indulge,  without  lofing 
all  credit  for  integrity  and  patriotifm.  If  the  meafures,  purfued  in 
the  courfe  of  this  feflion,  had  been  intended  to  produce  no  other 
eflfedt,  than  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  and  to  undermine 
the  credit  of  his  minifters,  though  perhaps  in  fome  inftances  they 
were  neither  ftri&ly  juft  nor  expedient,  yet  would  they  not  have 
brought  upon  the  authors  of  them  any  deeper  ftain,  tfi^n  what  is 
contraded  almoft  by  every  party  fretted  with  depreflion  and  difap- 
pointment.  But  when  the  violence  of  oppofition  precipitated  them 
into  a  meafure,  which  breathed  the  fpirit  of  perfecution,  and  entailed 
a  lading  difgrace  upon  the  Britifh  legiflature,  it  cannot  be  recited, 
by  any  friend  to  liberty  and  his  country,  without  unaffedted  detefta- 
tion  and  abhorrence.  Such  was  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  a  bill,  Severe  a& 
now  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  commons  for  preventing  the g;owth  nfancatho* 
of  popery.  It  required,  that  all  perfons,  educated  in  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  or  fufpe&ed  to  be  of  it,  who  fucceeded  to  any  eftate, 
fhould  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  the  teft,  as 
foon  as  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  j  and  if  they  did  not, 
their  eftates  were  to  devolve  to  the  next  -proteftant  heir."  All  popifli 
priefts  were  to  be  banifhed,  and  adjudged  to  perpetual  imprifonment 
if  they  fhould  again  return  into  England ;  and  the  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds  was  to  be  allowed  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  difcover 
and  convidt  any  of  them  4\ 

45  Joum.  Commons,  7th  March,  2d  April.  45  Journ.  Commons,  7th  February;  12th 
Journ.  Lords,  4th  April.  Lords'  Debates,  and  14th  March.  Journ.  Lords,  i<8th  March, 
vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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C  xix  P  ^n  un^ortunate  coincidence  of  circumftances  united  perfons,  of  dif- 
ferent parties  and  fentiments,  in  the  fupport  of  this  bill :  it  paffed 
unanimoufly  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  by  a  great  majority  in 
the  houfe  of  lords.  The  return  of  many  Roman  catholic  priefts 
into  England,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  and  their  imprudence,  by 
appearing  in  public  and  attempting  converfions,  excited  a  jealoufy 
of  the  king's  having  fecretly  coniented  to  indulgences,  inconfiftent 
with  the  fafety  of  the  proteftant  religion.  An  apprehenfion  of  the 
growth  of  popery  generally  prevailed ;  and  feemed  to  derive  con- 
firmation from  fads,  fet  forth  in  a  petition  to  the  commons,  by  the 
clergy  of  Lancafter,  praying,  that  fome  effectual  method  might  be 
ufed  for  preventing  the  infolent  behaviour  and  attempts  of  popi£h 
priefts  4\  The  influence  of  Roman  catholic  proprietors,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  late  elections,  had  infufed  a  rancour  into  the  breafts  of  indivi- 
duals, againft  whom  it  had  been  exerted,  which  now  difchargedt 
itfelf  under  the  ma(k  of  religious  zeal.  There  were  a  great 
many  perfons,  in  both  houfes,  too  much  difpofed  to  efpoufe  every 
meafure  calculated  to  increafe  the  uneafinefs,  and  injure  the  reputa- 
tion, of  the  king;  and  to  fuch  bafe  purpofes  this  bill  appeared  ex- 
cellently adapted.  From  the  warm  and  fteady  attachment  of  Wil- 
liam to  the  principles  of  toleration,  they  were  perfuaded  that  he 
never  would  confent  to  a  meafure  founded  in  bigotry,  and  fraught 
with  oppreflion.  But  fhould  it  be  obftru&ed  by  him,  his  prin- 
ciples would  be  brought  under  fufpicion  j  and  he  muft  forego  all  the 
merit  he  had  acquired  as  the  faviour  and  guardian  of  the  proteftant 
religion. 

Reflections.  The  embarrafled  fituationof  the  king,  the  malignity  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  depreffion  of  his  fpirits,  all  furniflied  matter  of  apology  for 
his  acquiefcing  in  this  bill.  But  there  is  not  any  pcrfon,  moved  by  a 
juft  refpeft  for  his  memory,  and  the  honour  of  Britain,  who  can  hefi- 
tate  to  fay  what  he  would  have  wifhed  him  to  hive  done,  in  this  hard 
conflict  between  expediency  and  virtue.    Had  he  firmly  withftood  the 

47  Journ.  Commons,  7th  Feb. ;  1 2th  and  14th  March.    Journ.  Lords,  1 8th  March.    Burnet. 
13  fpirit 
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fpirit  of  perfecution,  at  the  hazard  of  his  repofe  and  his  crown,  by  c  H 'A  p- 
nfrtig  his  negative  to  prevent  a  meafure  fo  cruel  to  individuals,  and 
fo  reproachful  to  the  legiflature,  he  would  have  attained  a  luftre  of 
character,  which,  though  intercepted  by  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
muft  have  been  more  permanent,  than  that  which  is  acquired  by  the 
moll  brilliant  atchievements  of  the  general,  or  the  ableft  negotia- 
tions of  the  ftatefman  **. 

The  intereft  of  the  whigs,  it  has  been  obferved,  had  been  de- 
clining fince .  the  end  of  the  war,  and   the   king   had   been   per- 
fuaded  to  bring-  many  of  the  tories  into  office  after  the  adjournment 
of  parliament.     From  the  general  tenor  of  the  meafures  purfued  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fecond  feffion,  it  did  not  appear,  that  adminiftra- 
tion  had  acquired  any  acceflion  of  vigour,  or  the  king  any  addi- 
tional influence,  from  the  experiment  fo  far  as  it  extended.      The 
tories  now  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  pufhing  their  pretcn-  Addrefs  and 
(ions  to  the  exclufive  pofleflion  of  minifterial  offices.     Though  the  the  tones  for 
refumption  of  the  Irifh  forfeitures,  in  the  firft  inftance,  infringed  -JSStif 
the  influence  and  wounded  the  honour  of  the  king,  yet  the  intereft  J°  bring  thcM 

°*   '  into  power. 

of  particular  members  of  adminiftration  was  alfo  deeply  afFe&ed  by 
it,  and  other  meafures  of  oppofition  were  diredly  levelled  againft 
the  leaders  of  the  whigs.  Lord  Somers  was  particularly  the  object 
oif  refentment,  and  often  attacked  by  the  motions  of  the  tories  in 
the  houfe  of  commons 49.  Hence  it  was  plaufible  to  afcribe  the  con- 
tentious oppofition,  of  which  the  king  complained,  to  an  averfion 
for  his  minifters,  and -to  reprefent  to  him,  that  if  he  could  be  pre- 

♦*  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  obferve,  how  defended  it,  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 

moch  the  fpirit  of  party  often  contradidb  the  pediency,  butjuftice.     Burnet,  1699. 

pure  <lecinons  of  cool  judgment,  and  coun-  49  Lord  Somers  had  attracted  the  perfonal 

teraft*  the   generous  feelings   of   the  heart,  refentment  of  the  tories  more  than  any  of  his 

B&fhop  Burnet,  who  glorie9  in  being  the  friend  partners  in  adminiflraiion,  becaufe  he  had  ad- 

of  toleration,  and  who,  as  often  as  he  has  oc-  vifed  the  king  to  turn  out  of  the  commiflion  of 

cafion  to  deliver  his  fentiments  upon  that  fub-  the?  peace  thofe  perfon$,  whorefufed  tofign  the 

je£fc,  attains  to  an  elevation  of  mind  fuperior  aflbciation  occafioned  by  the  confpiracy  againft 

to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet,  in  the  dif-  him  in  the  year  1696.     Many  of  the  tories 

cuffion  of  this  bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  were  excluded  and  the  diiTentcrs  brought  in. 

3X2  vailed 
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c  HA  P.  vailed  upon  t6  difmifs  them,  his  affairs  would  be  carried  on  with 
fmoothnefs  and  fuccefs  5°.  The  tories  were  fortunate  in  urging  thefe 
reprefentations  by  fuch  agents,  as,  from  their  private  connexions  and 
political  interefts,  entered  into  them  with  zeal ;  while  their  perfonal 
favour  with  the  king  difpofed  him  to  liften  to  them  with  a  favour- 
able ear.  The  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  earl  of  Jerfey,  brother  to 
lady  Orkney,  and  lord  Sunderland,  who  made  all  parties  by  turns 
the  dupes  of  his  intrigues,  concurred  with  the  tories  to  bend  the 
inclinations  of  the  king  to  a  change  of  adminiftration  s\ 

Their  afliduous  application,  under  the  pretext  of  anxiety  for  his 
intereft,  brought  the  king,  after  much  agitation,  to  adopt  the  refo- 
lution  of  removing  lord  Somers  from  his  councils.  No  minifter,  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  ferved  him  with  more  invariable 
attachment,  and  with  greater  ability  and  faithful nefs,  than  lord 
Somers  had  done.  A  grateful  fenfe  of  his  fervices  made  the  king 
defirous  of  difmiffing  him  in  the  moft  delicate  manner,  and  of 
making  his  retirement  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  his  own  choice. 
A  manly  refpedt  to  his  reputation,  fortified  by  integrity,  as  well  as 
a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  his  party,  rendered  him  obftinate  againft 
repeated  importunities  to  confent  to  a  voluntary  refignation,  left  it 
fhould  be  imputed  to  the  impulfe  of  fear,  or  the  confcioufhefs  of 
guilt.     Lord  Jerfey  was  at  length  fent  to  him  to  demand  the  feals, 

17th  April,  and  they  were  furrendered  with  complacency  into  his  hands.  Wil- 
liam afterwards  difcovered  great  compun&ion  for  this  facrifice,  which 
he  made  to  gratify  a  party,  and  lamented  it  at  the  clofe  of  his 
life51. 

The  removal  of  Somers  was  all  the  tories  could  obtain  before  the 
king's  departure  to  Holland.  He  was  probably  ftill  determined  to 
adhere  to  his  plan,  of  mixing  parties,  and  of  maintaining  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  whigs.     Two  events  occurred,  during  the  recefs  of 


4th  July. 
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mimit 


50  Burnet,  1700. 
Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 


51  Hardmck's  Collection,  vol. 
$x  Ibid.  p.  252. 


ii.    p.    439.     Cunningham's 
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parliament,  which  introduced  a  material  change  into  the  political  c  **  A  P. 
ftate  of  England,  and  rendered  it  expedient,  if  not  neceffary,  to 
throw  the  adminiftration  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  tories. 

By  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  proteftatit  inteffeft  Death  of  the 
was  expofed  to  new  dangers ;  for  as  he  was  the  laft  proteftant  heir  Gloucefter, 
in  the  a£t  of  fettlement,  fo  his  relation  to  the  exiled  family,  his 
birth  within  the  kingdom,  and  his  talents,  which  were  promifing, 
united  the  attachment  of  every  party,  and  enfured  his  peaceable 
acceffion,  at  fome  future  day,  to  the  throne  of  England.  To  thofc, 
who  difintereftediy  confulted  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution,  it  ap-  The  import- 
peared  of  the  higheft  importance,  that  the  entail  of  the  crown  tending  the 
ihould  be  extended  in  the  proteftant  line,  and  that  this  fhould  be  J^£ru 
done  without  lofs  of  time,  before  the  affe&i ons  of  the  people  began 
to  fix  upon  another  fucceflbr,  or  fuch  political  confederacies  to  be 
formed,  as  might  afterwards  prove  too  ftubborn  to  yield  to  the 
authority  of  a  ftatute,  or  the  true  welfare  of  the  nation.  Such  an 
extenfiorvof  the  adt  of  fettlement  was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of 
the  whigs,  and  was  their  profefled  defire.  It  was  impoflible  for 
them  to  withhold  their  concurrence  with  it,  when  it  fhould  come 
under  ;the  difcuffion  of  parliament,  without  being  for  ever  infamous 
for  inconfiftency  and  treachery.  Though  an  oppofition  to  the  pro- 
teftant fucceflion  might  have  been  expedted  from  the  tories  out  of 
power,  the  whigs  feem  to  have  been  juftly  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
conducing  a  political  tranfa&ion,  which  was  confonant  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  that  fabric  of  government 
which  they  had  eredted.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  whigs,  who  were  barely  a  match  for  the  tories  in  any  queftionaffedt- 
ing  their  political  competition,  would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  a 
xneafure  of  the  higheft  national  confequence,  in  oppofition  to  their  anta- 
gonifts  feconded  by  the  republican  party,  which  wifhed  that  the  fuc- 
ceffion  might  remain  indeterminate  and  controverted.  For  breaking  the 
joint  force  of  the  tories  and  republicans,  no  expedient  feemed  more 

effedtual, 
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c  ytv  p*  •cfTcaual,;than  to  devolve: the  reins  of:  government  into; the. hands,  of 

A1A* 

the.  fprmer.  Whatever  meafures  their  prejudices  might  incline  them, 
to  purfue,  yet,  when  they  came,  iritp  office*  the  patronifing  the" 
prottftant  fucceflion  would  be  found  neceffary  to  gratify  the  defire 
of  the  nation,  and  to  retain  the  power  they  had  acquired. 
The  ftate  of  A  change  in  foreign  politics  co-operated,  with  domeftic  events,  to 
ticT.lgn  P° l  render  the  prefent  ftate  of  England  eminently  critical,  and  to  re- 
commend the  plan  of  conciliating  that  party,  which  might  be 
expected  t6  thwart  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  urgent-  hufinefs.  The 
death. of  the  king  of  Spain  could  not  fail,  in  one  way  or  other,  to 
increafe  the  power  of  France.  The  only  queftion  was,  What  might 
be  the  moft  effe&ual  method  of  rendering  it  as  Iittls.as.  poffikfe  con- 
ducive to  that  efffcft?  Defpairing  of  his  ability  to.reftrain  the  ambi- 
tion of  Lewis,  by  the  awe  of  wary  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the 
Englifli,  William  had  entered  into,  a  treaty  for  dividing  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Spanifh  monarch  tim  Aich  a -'pilsner,  as  feemed  moft 
effedual  to  diminifh  the  ■  advantages,  _  accruing  to  France  from  his 
demife.  To  this  treaty  the  principal  members  of  the  whig  admi- 
niftration  had  been  privy,  and  it  was  intended  by  the  tories  to  render 
it  the  bafis  of  their  crimination;".  But  under  what  colour  of  argtx* 
ment  could  this  be  done  ?— not,  furely,  becaufe  it  had  yielded  too ■. 
little  to  France.  Such  a  charge  would  have  been  an  outrage  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  would  have  redounded  upon  thofe 
0  <  wjho  brought  it  forward.  It  was  aflerted,  that  it  had  yielded  too 
much;  that  the  king  and  his  minifters  had  been  over-reached  by 
Lewis  j  and  that  the  intereft  of  the  empire,  of  the  States,  and  of 
England,  were  betrayed. 
Death  of  the  The  jun&ure  of  events  gave  new  force  to  thefe  objedidns,  and 
Spain?  ift  Put  t0  ^e  te^  ^e  fincerity  of  the  perfons  who  urged  them.  The 
November.  j^ng  0f  gpain  died^  and  left  a  will,  bequeathing  his  whole  domi- 
nions to  the  duke  of  Anjou,   fecond  fon  of  the  Dauphin.      By 

«  See  Chapter  XX. 

accepting 
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accepting  the  will  in  behalf  of  his  grandfon,  Lewis  diflblved  the  c  JI  A  p- 
reftri&ions  to  which  he  had  confented  by  the  partition  treaty.    Thofe,   y  -,-Q 
who  had  cenfured   the  treaty,  could  not  confidently  contend  for        l7°0# 
bringing  him  back  to  the  performance  of  engagements  contra&ed  by 
it,  and  far  lefs  could  they  acquiefce  in  the  tranfcendent  and  more 
dangerous  augmentation  of  power,  transferred  to  him  by  the  tefta- 
ment  of  Charles. 

It  was  evident,  that,  if  the  fpirit  of  thefe  arguments  were  pur- 
fued,  they  muft  terminate  in  demands  and  propofals,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  by  the  influence  of  negociation,  or  any  bloodlefs 
means  of  coercion.  Though  the  king  was  convinced,  in  his  owa 
mind,  of  the  inevitable  neceflity  of  a  war  with  France,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  fuch  limitations  of  her  power  as  were  effential  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  yet  he  wiflied  that  the  motion  for  it  might 
originate  with  his  people,  and  receive  the  approbation  of  every 
.party.  As  a  war,  carried  on  with  unanimity,  could  alone  anfwer 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  fo  it  was  only  by  affign- 
ing  to  the  tories  the  principal  departments  of  adminiftration,  that  he 
could  hope  to  accomplifh  this  objedt.  The  confiderations  and  cir- 
cumftances  recited  fully  explain  the  motives,  which  induced  the 
king  to .  prefer  the  torieS  after  the  fecond  feffion  of  his  fourth  par- 
liament. 

The  firft  meafure  he  adopted,  by  the  advice  of  his  new  minifters,  Diflblution  of 
was  a  diflblution  of  parliament,  by  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  parliament, 
fuch  a  majority  of  the  reprefentatives  as  would  give  liability  to  their  20th  Nov* 
*i&ory  over  the  whigs  5\ 

si  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  parlia-  lord  Rochefter,    lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

ment,  lord  Tankerville  was  made  privy  feal ;  The  laft  of  thefe  had  now  a  great  fway  over 

fir  Charles  Hedges,  fecretary  of  (late  ;  lord  the  counfels  of  the  king. 
Godolphin,  firft  lord  of  the  treafury;   and 
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c  ha  p.  cfTe£liial,;than  to  devolve.'  thfc  reins,  ofr  government  iato;the.fcands.of 
the,fprmer.  Whatever  meafures  theifc  prejudices  might  incline  them, 
to  purfue,  yetf  when  they  c^me. :  iritt>  .offioe,  the  patronifing  the- 
proteftant  fucceffion  would  be  found  neceflary  to  gratify  the  defire 
of  the  nation,  and  to  retain  the  power  they  had  acquired. 
The  (late  of  A  change  in  foreign  politics  co-operated,  with  domeftic  events,  to 
^oreign  po  i-  y^j^  ^e  prcfent  ftate  of  England  eminently  critical,  and  to  re- 
commend the  plan  of  conciliating  that  party,  which  might  be 
espe&ed  t6  thSvart  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  urgent  hufinefs.  The 
death. of  the  king  of  Spain  could  not  fail,-  in  one  way  or  other,  to 
incrcafe  the, power. of  France.  The  only  queftioji  was,  What  might 
b$  the  moft  effe&ual  method  of  rendering  it  as  Iittle.a&  poiTibfc  ;coa- 
dvcive  to  that  efffoft  ?  Defpairing  of :  his  ab^ity  to.  reftriin  the  amb*- 
tipn  of.  Lewis,  by  the  a:we  of  war,  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the 
Engjifli,  William  had  entered  into.a .treaty  for  dividing  the  territo- 
ries of  the  ,Spapiih  monarch l  .in?  ftich  a  planner,  as  feemed  mod 
effectual  to  diminifl*  the: .  adv^^tagee, :  accruing  to  France  from  his 
demife.  To  this  treaty  the  principal  members  of  the  whig  admU 
niftration  had  been  privy,  and  it  was  intended  by  the  tories  to  render 
it  the  bafis  of  their  crimination;53.  But  under  what  colour  of  argu- 
ment could  this  be  done? — not,  furely,  becaufe  it  had  yielded  too - 
little  to  France.  Such  a  charge  would  have  been  an  outrage  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  would  have  redounded  upon  .  thofe 
,,  vjio  brought  it  forward.  It  was  afferted,  that  it  had  yielded  too 
much;  that  the  king  and  his  mirrifters  had  been  over- reached  by 
Lewis;  and  that  the  intereft  of  the  empire,  of  the  States,,  and  of 
Ejigland,  were  betrayed. 
Death  of  the  The  jun&ure  of  events  gave  new  force  to  thefe  obje&ions,  and 
Spam!  ift  V^t  to  the  teft  the  fincerity  of  the  perfons  who  urged  them.  The. 
November,  j^g  Qf  gpain  di^  and  left  a  will,  bequeathing  his  whole  domi- 
nions to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  of  the  D^uph^     By 

"  See  Chapter  XX. 
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Expectations  of  Lewis  from  the  Succeffion  of  Spain,— forefeen  with  Anxiety 
by  the  Confederates. — Circumftances  which  inclined  Lewis  and  William  to 
enter  into  Treaty. — Firft  Partition  Treaty^ — proves  abortive  by  the  Death 
of  the  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. — Second  Partition  Treaty,— General 
Indignation  in  Spain  upon  hearing  of  the  Partition  Treaty.— The  Sentiments 
and  Wifhes  of  that  Nation  become  more  favourable  to  Lewis. — Death  and 
Will  of  the  King  of  Spain. — The  French  King  accepts  the  Will-,— his 
Reafons  for  it. — He  takes  Meajures  for  eflabliffoing  bis  Grand/on  on  the 
Throne  of  Spain. — The  fifth  Parliament  meets.— The  Whigs  and  the 
*  Tories  reciprocally  upbraid  each  other  with  Corruption.— Embarraffment  of 
William. — Events  favourable  to  bis  political  Defigns.—A  Letter  from 
Lord  Melfort  communicated  to  Parliament.— Eff efts  of  it  upon  the  Temper 
of  the  People^  and  upon  the  Parliament. — Extenfion  of  the  Aft  of  Settle- 
ment.— Obfervations. — The  Partition  Treaty  unpopular, — and  cenfured  by 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament. — Violence, — and  Partiality  of  the  Commons  in 
their  Proceedings  with  rejpeft  to  the  Partition  Treaty. — The  Lords  offended 
at  the  Commons. — The  People  offended. — Kentifh  Petition. — Parliament 
prorogued. — William  acknowledges  the  King  of  Spain. — Reafons  for  his 
doing  fo.—Refolutions  of  the  Commons  favourable  to  the  King's  Views.— 
The  Nation  impatient  for  War. — The  King  makes  Preparation  for  it.— 
The  grand  Alliance. — The  Heat  and  Emulation  of  Parties  render  the 
People  more  anxious  for  War. — Death  of  James. — His  Son  acknowledged 
by  the  French  King>— which  is  refented  by  every  Party  in  England^ — and 
fatal  to  the  Hopes  of  the  Pretender.— Reafons  for  the  King  changing  his 
Miniflers  and  calling  a  new  Parliament. — Thefixtb  Parliament  of  William 
fneets. — Supplies  granted.— Bills- for  attainting  and  abjuring  the  Pretender. 
'  *—Vici£itudes  in  the  political  Sentiments  of  the  Nation  ftnce  the  Peace  of 
Ryfwick. — The  Wifhes  of  the  King  gratified. — His  Death. 

AVING   mentioned  the  partition  treaty,  it  becomes  neceflary 

to  give  a  more  circumftantial  account  of  that  tranfa&ion,  not 

only  to  fupport  the  obfervations  already  made,  but  to  explain  the 

7  meafures 
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meafures  referring  to  it,  which  form  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  c  **  A  p* 
hiftory  of  the  fueceeding  parliament.  *■     *       ' 

loo8. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  exorbitant  ambition  of  Lewis  was  Expeaations 
the  caufe  of  alarm  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  the  motive  of  ^hfcLfu^.^ 
their  union  in  the  league  of  Aufpburgh.  The  undifguifed  efforts  of  of  Spain, 
that  ambition  upon  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
empire,  excited  indignation  and  refiftance,  which  difappointed  his 
fuccefs.  The  extenfion  of  power  and  territory,  which  he  expedted 
to  derive  from  ,the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  carried  a  more  threatening 
afpedl  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fupe- 
rior  magnitude  of  the  object,  but  alfo  on  account  of  its  being  pal- 
liated with  the  fpecious  colours  of  natural  right  and  juftice.  The 
languifhing  health  of  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain  portended  a  fhort 
life,  and  cut  off  every  hope  of  heirs  frpm  his  body.  The  Dauphin, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Maria  Terefa,  eldeft  daughter  of  Philip  the 
fourth,  flood  firft  in  the  claim  of  lineal  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  upon  the  failure  of  male  iflue.  By  the  foleran  renunciation 
of  Maria  Terefa,  and  of  her  hnfband  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  ratified 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  the  teftament  of  Philip  the 
fourth,  the  fucceffion  of  their  iflue  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  fet. 
afide  \  By  thefe  feveral  deeds  the  defcendants  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Philip  the  fourth  by  a  fecond  marriage,  were  eftablifhed  the  law- 
ful heirs  of  the  crown  and  dominions  of  Spain.  Margaret  was 
married  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  daughter, 
who  was  the  wife  of  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria  j  fo  that  the  princefs, 
and  the  ele&oral  prince  her  fon,  on  the  failure  of  iflue  in  Charles 
the  fecond,  according -to  the  will  of  PhHip,  and  the  renunciation  of 
Lewis,  were  the    immediate   heirs   of  the  crown  of  Spain,     The 

■  Variations  de  la    Monarchic   Francoife,  Philip  IV.  wai  fuggeftcd  by  Mazarcne,  as  a 

torn.  iv.  p.  216,  217.    Notwithilanding  Lewis  fafer  and  more  certain  method  of  gratifying. 

XIV.  having  abjured  all  claim  to  the  Spaniih  his  ambition,  than  war,  or  an  open  invafion 

fucceffion,  yec  it  is  afTcrtcd,  that  his  afffeaions  of  the  territories  of  Spain,  which  would  have 

were  early  directed  towards  that  objed,  and  alarmed   all   Europe.      Cunningham,    vol.  i. 

that  his  marriage  with  the  eldeil  dajghter  of  p.  4. 

3  Y  emperor 
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forefeen  with 
anxiety  by 
the  confe- 
derates. 


Cirqim- 
ftances  which 
inclined 
Lewis  and 
William  to 
enter  into 
treaty. 


emperor  flood  next  to  his  daughter  and  grandfon  upon  the  right  of 
confanguinity  to  the  royal  family  \ 

As  the  claim  of  fucceffion,  founded  on  lineal  defcent,  is  the  mod 
obvious  and  natural,  and  as  Lewis  was  not  likely,  notwithftanding 
his  oath,  to  part  with  fuch  an  effe&ual  inftrument  for  aggran- 
difing  his  family,  the  members  of  the  confederacy  looked  for- 
ward with  anxious  forebodings  to  the  death  of  Charles.  From  his 
declining  health,  that  event  was  expe&ed  to  happen  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the  united  force  of  the 
confederate  powers,  in  the  fcene  and  habit  of  a&ion,  would  over- 
awe Lewis,  and  prevent  his  violating  the  will  of  his  father-in  law, 
and  his  own  engagements.  The  dread  of  his  ambition,  if  the 
Spanifh  * fucceffion  fhould  open,  after  the  powers  interefted  in  oppo- 
fing  him  were  feparated  and  difarmed,  rendered  the  emperor  more 
backward  in  confenting  to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick ;  nor  can  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  king  of  England,  the  States,  and  the  princes  of 
Germany,  were  indifferent  to  ah  event  of  fuqh  general  importance 
to  Europe  \ 

However  afpiring  and  faithlefs  the  French  king  might  be,  and 
however  jpecious  his  claim  of  fucceffion  to  an  ancient  and  extenfive 
kingdom,  yet  the  jealoufy  of  the  European  princes,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  his  own  fubjedts,  impoverifhed  and  depopulated  by  the  late 
war,  raifed  infuperable  obftru&ions  to  his  hopes  of  obtaining,  for 
his  own  family,  the  entire  power,  and  the  undivided  property,  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy.  On  the  other  fide,  William,  well  aware  of 
the  ufurping  fpirit  of  his  rival  and  defirous  to  prevent  the  fmalleft 
increafe  of  his  power,  was  fecretly  mortified,  upon  finding  himfelf 
incapable  of  adting  agreeably  to  the  wifhes  of  his  heart,  and  the 
di&ates  of  found  policy.  From  his  late  experience  of  the  temper 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  from  the  precipitancy  with  which  all  parties 
demanded  the  redu&ion  of  the  army,  and  their  growing  averlion 


Torcy,  vol.  i.  1697. 


3  Ibid. 
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to  foreign  connexions,  he  could  entertain  but  little  profpe€k  of  c  **  *  P. 
forming  immediate  alliances  upon -the  continent,  or  of  obtaining, 
from  his  parliament,  fupplies  of  money  and  troops  for  maintaining  a 
fuccefsful  oppofition  to  the  pretenfions  of  Lewis,  upon  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  throne  of  Spain  \ 

From  the  influence  of  thefe  circumftances  and  motives,  two 
princes,  of  oppofite  interefts  and  affections,  were  moulded  into  the 
jtemper  of  conceflion  and  treaty.  It  was  expedient  for  William  to 
confent  to  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  France  in  a  certain 


4  The  following  expreffions  in  William's 
letters  to  the  penfionary  Heinfius,  flrongly  in- 
dicate his  apprehenfions  of  the  ambition  of 
Lewis,  his  uoeafinefs  from  the  prefent  temper 
of  the  Englifh,  and  his  motives  and. views  for 
entering  into  the  partition  treaty. 

"  I  find  your  thoughts  entirely  occupied 
*•  with  the  great  ftorm  which  feems  to  hang 
"  over  our  heads,  by  the  likelihood  of  the 
«*  king  of  Spain's  death.  I  think  yoa  per- 
«*  fe£Uy  comprehend  this  affair,  nnd  I  fhould 
"  conform  myfelf  alfo  thereto.  I  only  wifh 
• «  my  power  was  fiich  as  that  I  could  properly 
"  fecond  your  hearty  fentiments.  As  far  as  I 
«*  can  penetrate  into  the  opinions  of  moil 
"  people  here,  there  feems  fo  great  an  aver- 
"  fion  to  fall  again  into  war  at  prefent,  that, 
"  fhould  France  make  any  kind  of  plaufible 
"  propofals  of  accommodation,  they  will  here 
««  be  inclined  to  accept  them,  without  con. 
**  fidering  much  the  fecurity  of  t'uem;  fo  that, 
■•  in  cafe  a  ivar  is  to  be  the  up/hot  of  this  buji- 
**  nefs9  I  muft  take  my  mea/ures/o  as  to  bring  tb* 
*'  nation  infenfibly  into  it."  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

••  I  find  people  begin  here  more  and  more 
*•  to  fear  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
M  being  perfuaded  that  it  will  draw  on  a  war  ; 
•«  to  which  they,  in  that  cafe,  feem  refolved ; 
•*  but  would  contribute  little  or  nothing  ex- 
"  cept  to  the  marine,  and  leave  the  war  by 
«'  land  to  the  republic  and  the  other  allies, 
*r  which  they  would  not  carry  through; 
"  though,  on  the  other  hand,  1  fee  no  likeli- 


r  hood  of  bringing  the  parliament  to  give  money 
1  Jufficient  to  keep  Jo  eonfiderahle  a  body  of  troops 
1  in  the  Spaniftf  Netherlands,  as  I  had  the  loft 
1  ivar ;  and  without  that  I  fee  no  pofjibility  of 
r  defending  them."     Ibid.  p.  342. 

"  As  the  affair  now  ftands,  I  think  it  lucky 
r  that  we  have  no  farther  engagement  with 
r  the  emperor  about  the  fucceffion  ;  and  it  is 
r  queflionable  whether  the  grand  alliance 
r  fubfifts  or  not ;  for  I  am  much  afraid,  that, 
r  in  cafe  the  king  of  Spain  fhould  now  hap- 
r  pen  to  die  fuddenly,  we  fhould  be  obliged 
r  to  come  to  an  accommodation  ,  as  I  do  not  fee 
1  how,  in  the  prefent  fituation,  ive  Jhonld foon 
r  be  able  to  put  our/elves  in  a  condition  to  ivitb- 
r  ft  and  the  too  great  power  of  France"  Ibid. 
.  343. 

"  I  confefs,  that,  every  thing  confidcred, 
'  it  is  very  queflionable  which  alternative  to 
'  chufe,  and  to  negociate  farther  thereon; 
1  but  this  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  when  thefe 
'  offers  of  France  are  public  in  England  and 
1  Holland,  it  «will  be  difficult  to  get  them  to 
f  confent  to  a  ivar,  in  cafe  the  king  of  Spain 
1  Jbould  happen  to  die   now,  Jo  that  meafures 
1  muft  be  taken  in  confequence."     Ibid.  p.  347. 
"  Agreeably  to  this  confritution,  it  is  im- 
1  poffible  to  get  the  parliament  to  confent  to 
1  grant  any  money  on  an  uncertainty,  or  for 
a  future  time;  fo  that  I  can  do  nothing  re- 
lative to  that,  and  God  knows  whether  I 
fhall  not  be  obliged  to  reduce  more  troops, 
conformably   to  the   firlt   idea  of  parlia- 
ment."    Ibid. 
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was  the  intereft  of  Lewis,  to  reftrain  the  fond  propenfions  of  his 
ambitious  fpirit,  and  to  realife  fomewhat  upon  terms  of  compro- 
mife,  rather  than  to  hazard,  not  only,  the  lofs  of  new  and  fub- 
ftantial  acquifitions,  but  the  interruption  of  his  domeftic  tranquil- 
lity, and  the  ruin  of  his  native  dominions,  by  the  precarious  fortune 
of  wan 
Pirft  parti-  In  the  fpirit  of  thefe  arguments,  general  overtures,  for  a  treaty 

on  reay.      ^Qut  tke  fucceffion   of  the  Spanifh   empire,   originated   with   the 

March.  court  of  France,  and  were  firft  propofed  by  Meflrs.  Pomponc  and 
Torcy,  in  the  name  of  their  rnafter,  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  the 
EngUfh  ambaflador  at  Paris  \  Count  Tollard  afterwards  made  pro- 
pofals  on  the  fame  fubjeft  to  king  William,  and  Monfieur  Bonrepos 

April.  to  the  States  at  the  Hague,  and  even  fpecified  the  particular  condi- 
tions, upon  which  their  matter  was  difpofed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for 
dividing  the  dominions  of  Spain  tt.  When  thefe  were  more  fully 
digefted  and  reduced  to  form,  the  king  communicated  them  to 
15th  Augurt.  fecretary  Vernon  by  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand  to  lord  Somers,  defiring  his  opinion  and  advice 

*  Hardwicke's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  refpect  to  that  tranfa&ion,  have  too  haftily 

342.  admitted.     Ibid.    p.    339.    line  12.    p.    341. 

6  From  a  critical  perufd  of  the  feveral  let-  1.  19.  p.  361.  I.  16,  &c.  To  fum  up  all,  in 
ters  which  were  written  by  king  William  to  the  concife  and  judicious  remark  of  lord  Hard- 
Penfionary  Heinfius,  upon  the  fubjec"l  of  the  wicke,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  the 
partition  treaty,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  publication  of  thefe  letters :  "  Though  the 
pro pofal  of  it  came  from  Lewis.  Hardwicke's  "  partition  treaty  ended  unfortunately,  and 
Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  333-4-5.  342.  That  "  difplcafed  all  parties,  the  difinterefted  and 
William  entered  into  it  with  diffidence,  and  «  upright  intentions  of  king  William,  in  pro- 
proceeded  wirh  the  mod  cautious  fleps,  and  "  moting  it,  are  fufficiently  apparent  from 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  inconveniences  "  thefe  papers.  Strong  fenfe,  and  an  exten- 
and  dangers  which  attended  it ;  but  that  thefe  «  five  view  of  the  interefts  of  Europe,  par- 
were  outweighed  by  a  conviclion  of  the  im-  <<  ticulaily  thofc  of  the  countries  he  governed, 
portance  of  the  advantages,  which  England  "  are  no  lefs  difcernible,  and  will  do  honour 
and  Holland  would  probably  derive  fiom  it  :  "  to  the  memory  of  a  prince,  who,  with  all 
that  in  no  ilage  of  the  bufinefs  was  he  ever  "  his  defeats,  deferves  the  veneration  of  every 
furprifed  or  over-reached  by  thecraftinefs  of  "  good  Englilhman."  Hardwicke's  Collec- 
Lcwis;  a  reproach,  which  fome  of  his  friends,  tions,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 


ignorant  of  the  vouchers  lately  pubiilhed  with 


upon 
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upon  the  fubjeft  of  them.     It  is,  however,  material  to  obferve,  that,  c  H^A  p* 
as  the  treaty  was  figned  in  the  name  of  William,  before  he  received 
lord  Somers's  anfwer,  this  meafure  could  not  be  afcribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  nobleman,    nor  to  thofe  with  whom  he  confulted 
upon  his  having  received  the  king's  letter  \ 

Though  this  treaty  proved  abortive,  by  the  premature  death  of  I^v"a**)r" 
the  ele&oral  prince  of  Bavaria,  yet  every  motive,  which  induced  the  death  of  the 
contra&ing  powers  to  agree  to  it,  ftill  fubfifted,  and  derived  addi-  prince  of  Ba- 
tional  force  from  the  political  fituaticn  of  France  and  England.     The  8thFeb.i6og. 
vigilance  and  importunity  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  in  fupport  of  the 
claim   of  her   brother  the   emperor,  operated,  with  vifible  fuccefs, 
upon  the  temper  and  counfels  of  her  hufband.     While  the  Germans 
were  admitted  into  Catalonia,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage 
of  being  upon  the  fpot  when  the   throne   of  Spain  fhould  become 
vacant,    the  French  ambaflador  was  hardly  permitted  to  converfe 
with  the  minifters  upon  bufmefs ;  and   was  coldly   received  by  the 
•nobility  and  attendants  of  the  court.     The  ftrong  difguft,  entertained 
againft  Lewis,  was  aggravated  by  the  news  of  the  partition  treaty, 
which  was  a  mortification  to  the  feeling,  and  an  infult  to  the  autho- 
rity, of  the  Spanifh  monarch.     In  fuch  circumftances,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  have  entered  into  competition  with  the  emperor,  for 
the  favour  of  that  court,  or  the  future  fucceflion  to  that  kingdom  *. 
At  the  fame  period,  the  difcoritcnts  of  the  Englifh  nation,  the  un- 

7  The  treaty  was  figned  on  the    19th  of  Spanifh  monarchy  fit uated  on  the  coa ft  of  Tuf- 

Aaguft  1698.     Lord  Somers's  letter  was  dated  cany,  or  the  adjacent  ifles;  and  likewife  all 

on  the  28th  of  ^Auguft.     The  fubjett  of  the  places  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  or 

treaty  was  communicated  by  lord  Somers  to  the  other  mountains  of  Navarre,  Olava,  Bif- 

thc  duke  of  Shrcwfbury,   lord  Orford,    Mr.  cay,    on   the   other   fide  of  the   province  of 

Montague,    and    Mr.  Vernon;   fo  that   lord  Giripufcoa,  fhould  be  given  to  the  dauphin, 

Somers's  letter,  in  anfwer  to  king  William's,  in  confiJcration  of  his  right.     That  the  crown 

may  be  confidcred  as  containing  their  joint  of  Spain,  and  all  the  other  provinces  belong- 

fentiments.  ing  to  it,  fhould  defcend  to  the  electoral  prince 

The  principal  articles  of  the  firfl  partition  of  Bavaria, 
treaty  were,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and         8  Torcy,  vol.  i.  1698.' 
Sicily,  with  all  the  places  depending  upon  the 

popularity 
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C  *x JL  P#  P°Pu^ar^y  °*  4^e  king,  and  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  his  parliament, 
v- — :  -#  were  ftill  increafing.  Not  only  the  army,  but  the  naval  eftablifti- 
ment  was  reduced :  The  internal  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the 
perfonal  authority  of  William,  were  diminiflied  by  that  freedom  of 
fpeech,  with  which  his  conduft  and  meafures  were  cenfured  by  the 
oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  while,  in  the  courfe  of  debates 
in  both  houfes,  the  name  of  Lewis  began  to  be  introduced  with  great 
refpe£t ;  and  fome  did  not  fcruple  to  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  England,  whether  a  French  or 
German  prince  fhould  fill  the  throne  of  Spain 9.  Whatever  might 
be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  England,  yet,  certainly,  with  Holland 
the  alternative  was  widely  different  j  and  her  intereft,  as  might 
be  expe&ed,  ftrongly  influenced  the  refolutions  and  meafures  of 
Second  parti-  William*     A  fecond  partition  treaty  was  therefore  fet  on  foot,  foon 

tion  treaty.  *  #  * 

after  the  death  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ;  and  though  re- 
tarded by  the  irrefolute,  dilatory  conduct  of  the  emperor,  who  re- 
filled every  invitation  to  have  any  part  in  it,  was  at  laft  figned  by 
JLewis,  William,  and  the  States  i0. 

The  French  king,  we  may  believe  from  the  circumftances  above 
mentioned,  was  no  lefs  fincere  in  this  fecond  treaty,  than  he  had  been 
in  the  firft.  It  was  impoflible  to  render  effectual  the  fucceflion  of 
the  dauphin,  or  any  of  his  family,  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  Philip 
the  fourth,  enforced  by  England,  Holland,  and  the  Empire.  So 
anxious  was  Lewis  to  accomplifh  this  treaty,  that  he  exprefled  great 


9  Tindal#  vol.  iv.  p.  63.  duke  Charles  was  to  be  heir  to  the  kingdom 
*°  This  treaty  was  figned  at  London  on  the  of  Spain  and  all  the  provinces  belonging  to  it, 
21ft  of  February,  and  at  the  Hague  25th  oat  of,  and  in  Europe,  with  the  exceptions 
March,  1700.  By  it  the  kingdom  of  Naples  above  mentioned.  Three  months  were  al- 
and Sicily  was  given  to  the  dauphin,  and  alfo  lowed  for  the  emperor  to  accede  to  this  treaty, 
the  iflands  upon  the  Italian  coaft  belonging  to  The  earned  defire  of  Lewis  for  obtaining  Lor- 
Spain,  the  city  and  marquifate  of  Final,  and  rain,  feems  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  con- 
the  province  of  Quipufcoa.  The  duchies  of  fenting  to  raife  a  fon  of  the  emperor  to  the 
Lorrain  and  Barr  were  alio  to  be  adjoined  to  throne  of  Spain.  Hardwicke's  Col.  vol.  ii. 
the  kingdom  of  France,  for  which  the  duke  p.  366* 
of  Lorrain  was  to  receive  Milan.    The  arch- 

6  impatience 
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impatience  upon  William's  delaying  his  fignature ;  andf  inftead  of  c  **  A  P. 
forming  any  fcheme  to  over-reach  him,  was  uneafy  left  he  ftiould  ^  ■-  ** 
recede  from  the  terms  already  agreed  to.  It  is  true,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  former,  familiarifed  to  double  dealing,  though  he 
folicited  this  treaty  with  the  purpofe  of  adhering  to  it,  wifhed  to 
make  it  the  inftrument  of  a  feparation  between  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  this  crafty  defign  did  not  efcape  the  alert  penetration  of 
William,  who  guarded  againft  it  with  the  wifeft  precaution  "•  After 
this  treaty  was  figned,  a  combination  of  circumftances  reconciled  the 
inclinations  of  the  court  and  the  people  of  Spain  to  the  fucceflion  of 
a  fon  of  France,  and  awakened  the  ambition  of  Lewis ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  undoubtedly  tended  to  extenuate,  if  not  to  re- 
move, the  charge  of  his  injuftice  and  treachery  in  departing  from 
the  treaty. 

The  news  of  the  fecond  partition  treaty  excited  a  general  indig-  General  in- 
nation  among  the  Spaniards.     The  king  was  enraged  at  the  con-  ^n^n* 
tempt  and  indignity  thrown  upon  him,  by  the  interference  of  thofe  ^rC7tnifnotthe 
princes,  who  had  prefumed  to  divide  and  parcel  his  dominions,  as  trcaty* 
appeared  moft  convenient  for  themfelves,  without  his  advice  or  par- 
ticipation.    Every  fubjed  of  Spain  felt  the  fhame  of  confeious  de- 
gradation, in  the  approaching  maiming  and  breaking  of  that  empire, 
of  which   he  was  a  member.      Under  this  impreffion,  the  claim, 
founded  upon  lineal  defcent,  became  more  ftriking  and  forcible,  while 
wills  and  renunciations  appeared  violent  infractions  of  the  rights  of 

11  The  caution  and  penetration  of  William  April    i,    1698.      Hard wicke's  Col.   vol.  ii. 

appear  from  the  following  exprcflions  in  his  p.  339. 
letters  to  Hcinfius  :  "  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion*  that  this 

"  The  greateft  hardlhip  that  appears  to  me  "  intended  anfwer  of  France  is  only,  by  malc- 

"  in  this  bafinefs,  is,  the  little  reliance  to  be  «c  ing  the  negociation  public,  to  prefs  us  (b 

"  made  on  engagements  with  France;    and  "  much  the  more  to  a  conclufion,  without  the 

"  her  power  wiil  be  thereby  fo much. the  more  "  emperor's  intervention;  and  that  France's 

«•  confiderable,  that  (he  will  be  at  liberty  to  "  prefent  object,  according  to  my  judgment, 

"  pay  juft  as  much  regard  to  the  treaties  as  "  is  to  feparate  us  by  that  means  from -that 

44  may  fuit  h-r  convenience,   of  which  we  "  party."     Sept.  19,  1699.     Ibid.  p.  378. 
"  have    had    but    too    much    experience.'* 

nature, 


•1700. 
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nature,  and  the  rules  of  fucceffion  adopted  by  every  civilized  (late. 
The  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  only  apology  for  the 
officious  interpofition  of  foreign  ftates,  was  a  principle  too  refined 
for  popular  apprehenfion ;  and  the  confequences  of  it  but  little  in- 
terefting  to  thofe,  who,  however  much  the  fecurity  of  other  govern- 
ments might  be  advanced  by  the  treaty,  were  themfelves  to  fink  in 
the  fcale  of  empire.  Superiority  of  ftrength  concurred,  with  the 
claim  of  right,  to  make  the  fubje&s  of  Spain  wifh  for  the  alliance  of 
The  fcnti-       France  :  and  in  proportion  as  that  power  had  been  formidable  when 

ments  and  *       *  * 

wifhes  of  that  dire&ed  againft  them,  it  appeared  a  more  dcfirable  fource  of  pro- 
come  more  te&ion,  and  the  more  capable  of  averting  the  difgrace  and  ruin,  with 
to  Lewis.6  which  they  were  threatened.  The  guilt  of  Lewis,  in  being  acceflary 
to  this  treaty,  was  alleviated  by  the  moderation  he  difcovered,  in 
controlling  thofe  ample  claims  which  he  was  entitled  to  prefer,  under 
the  right  of  lineal  inheritance,  and  by  the  rules  of  common  juftice. 
From  fuch  views,  and  the  feelings  which  they  excited,  the  refent- 
ment  of  Spain  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  France,  and  transferred 
entirely  to  England  and  Holland  "\ 

In  the  mean  while,  the  count  Harrach,  the  ambafTador  of  the 
emperor  at  Madrid,  talked  of  the  partition  treaty  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  lefs  ofFenfive  to  the  court,  than  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
actually  concerned  in  it.  He  complained  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
archduke,  and  announced  threats  of  revenge,  as  if  that  prince  had 
been  already  feated  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  u.  The  queen  be- 
came now  more  cold  and  referved  to  the  Germans  ;  their  intereft  de- 
clined apace,  and  the  merit,  which  the  emperor  cxpe&ed  to  derive 
from  keeping  aloof  from  the  treaty,  was  effaced  by  his  confident  and 
indelicate  anticipation  of  the  crown,  and  the  haughty  demeanour  of 
his  ambafTador.  The  overbearing  manners  of  the  Germans  in  Ca- 
talonia became  every  day  more  difgufting  to  the  people;  and,  at 
laft,  excited  a  general  averfion  from  any  nearer  alliance  writh  a  nation, 

'*  Torcy,  vol.  i.  1699.  ,3  Ibid. 

whofe 
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whofe  infolence  and  oppreflion,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would  grow  in- 
tolerable,   fhould  one  of  their   princes  be  exalted  to  the  throne. 

I  TOO 

The  council,  the  nobility,  the  church,  and  the  lawyers,  at  length  all 
United  in  recommending  a  preference  to  the  claim  of  France,  as 
mod  confonant  to  natural  juftice,  and  mod  likely  to  preferve  the 
unity,  the  dignity,  and  the  peace,  of  the  Spanifh  empire.  The 
diftrefs  of  the  king,  arifing  from  bodily  infirmity  and  difeafe,  was 
daily  increafed  by  the  emotions  of  fear,  anger,  refentment,  and  the 
fluctuating  refolutions  of  a  weak  and  difturbed  mind.  It  feemed 
impoffible,  by  any  deftination  of  his  dominions,  to  gratify  all  the 
different  refentments  which  the  treaty  excited ;  and  to  unite  the 
inclinations  of  his  people,  the  defire  of  his  queen,  and  the  future 
glory  of  his  dominions.  He  confulted  theologians,  civilians,  the 
neareft  relations  of  the  royal  family ;  but  dill  remained  wavering 
and  undetermined.  A  predominant  fuperftition,  augmented  by  the 
near  and  awful  profped  of  death,  difpofed  him  to  indulge  the  hope 
of  obtaining  mental  repofe,  perhaps,  of  providing  fome  flock  of 
merit,  by  furrendering  his  will  to  the  di&ates  of  the  higheft  facred  * 
authority.  He  cdbfulted  pope  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  who  prudently 
gave  his  fan&ion  to  that  deftination  of  the  territories  of  Spain,  which 
enfured  approbation  and  fuccefs,  from  the  fupport  of  all  clafles  of 
men  in  that  kingdom,  and  which  was  mod  likely  to  enlarge  his  ec- 
clefiaftical  domination  '\     Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  made  a  will,  ^**  *?d 

on  the  fecond  of  O&ober  one  thoufand  feveA  hundred,  bequeathing  JE"1?  of ' 

Spain, 
his  whole  dominions  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  of  the  Dau- 
phin, and  died  on  the  firft  of  November  following. 

The  king  of  France,  with  a  prudifh  indifference,  affe&ed  to  hefi- 
tate  about  accepting  the  will,  and  at  laft  profefled  to  refer  himfelf  to  i6thNoir. 
the  uninfluenced  advice  of  his  council.     Independent  of  fuch  autho- 
rity, there  were  not  wanting  fpecious  arguments  for  accepting  it,  The  French 
and  fuch  as  certainly  rendered  the  condu&  of  Lewis,  in  this  affair,  the  wiU?Cpti 

14  Torcy,  vol.  i.  1699,  1700. 

3  Z  more 
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more  excufable,  than  if  the  fole  alternative  had  been  his  adherence 
to  the  partition  treaty.     But  this  was  not  the  cafe.     The  profeffed 
,jro°'        obje&  of  the  treaty  was  to   maintain  the  balance  of  pSwer  among 
the  weftern  kingdoms  of  Europe ;    and   to   eftablifh  their  prefent 
His  reafons     peace  an(j  future  independence.     By  a  claufe  in  the  king  of  Spain's 
will,  the  treaty  of  partition  was  rendered  inadequate  to  this  end, 
unlefs  it  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor.     For  it  was 
exprefsly  provided,  that,  if  the  king  of  France  declined  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  will  in  behalf  of  his  grandfon,  the  dominions  of 
Spain,  undivided,  fhould  defcend  to  the  archduke  Charles,  the  fe- 
cond   fon  of  Leopold.     As  he  had  not  acceded  to  the  treaty,  there 
was  no  bar  to  his  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  will  to  his  family;  and 
fuch  a  claim  was  incompatible  with  the  plan  and  articles  of  the 
treaty.     The  balance  of  power,  it  was  obferved,  would  be  overfet 
by  fuch  an  addition  of  territory  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  whereas 
it  was  aflerted,  that  it  would  not  be  moved  by  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  whofe  family,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  natu- 
ralized in  Spain,  would  grow  as  indifferent  to  the  peculiar  interefts 
of  France,  as  if  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Bourbon  had  flowed  in 
their  veins.     The  queftion  now  aflumed  a  different  form ;  it  was 
not,  whether  the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the  partition  treaty, 
fhould  take  place  ?  But  it  was,  whether  the  archduke  Charles,  or  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  and  the  entire  empire  of 
Spain  ?    None  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  except  the  king  of  Portugal 
and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  had  acceded  to  the  treaty ;  and  therefore 
were  not  bound  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  it,  if  the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned  fhould  difagree.     Confidering  the  irrecon- 
cilable politics  of  the  princes,  nearly  or  remotely  interefted  in  the 
Spanifh  fuccefiion,  war  feemed  to  be  unavoidable;  and  the  only 
alternative,  left  to  the  choice  of  France,  was,  whether  fhe  would 
adhere  to  the  will,  aflifted  by  the  whole  force  of  Spain,  in  cafe  it 
fhould  be  controverted  or  oppofed  by  other  powers  j  or,  whether 
6  Ihc 
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(he  would  fight  againft  the  emperor  and  Spain  united,  for,  com- 
paratively, a  fmall  portion  of  territory.  Thus,  when  the  merits  of 
the  caufe  were  impartially  difcufled,  it  appeared,  that  there  was  will 
againft  willj  but  the  natural  and  inextinguifhable  claim  of  hereditary 
right  was  entirely  on  the  fide  of  France.  Lewis  even  boafted  of  his 
moderation  in  renouncing  the  treaty,  by  which  his  own  dominions 
would  have  been  extended  $  rather  than  to  occafion  a  war,  which 
would  involve  all  Europe  in  horror  and  defolation  ,s. 

Such  was  the  fubftance  of  the  arguments  and  expoftulations  con- 
tained in  the  memorials,  tranfmitted  by  Lewis  and  his  grandfon  to 
the  feveral  courts  of  Europe.  The  emperor  declared  both  againft 
the  treaty  and  the  will :  the  States  General  remonftrated  againft  the 
meafures  taken  by  France,  for  carrying  the  will  into  execution ;  and 
declined,  at  firft,  to  acknowledge  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of  Spain, 
under  the  pretext  of  confulting  the  feveral  provinces  and  cities  united 
with  them.  To  the  king  of  England  alone,  no  immediate  notifica- 
tion was  made  of  the  acceffion  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  detach  the  States  from  his 
counfels,  and  to  remove  the  opportunity  of  his  interference,  which 
they  knew  would  prove  adverfe  to  their  wifhes  *\ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  and  meafures  of  the  court  of  He  takes 

meafures 

France,  for  eftablifhing  the  duke  of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  for  eftablifh- 
were  carried  on  with  expedition  and  vigour,  and  became  every  day  fononfhe11  " 
more  formidable  to  their   neighbours.     The  new  king  left  France  shr^eof 
with  a  fplendid  retinue,  and  entered  into  his  dominions  on  the  fourth 
of  December  onethoufand  feven  hundred.   The  troops  of  France  were 
introduced  into  the  Spanifh  garrifons  in  the  Netherlands  and  Italy ; 
and  her  fleets  were  fent  to  Cadiz  and  the  Weft  Indies.     Lewis  entered 

15  Memorial  for  his  Chriftian  Majefty,  4th  the  dcfire  of  the  new  king  of  Spain,  who,  in 
Dec.  1700.  Somers's  Collection,  vol.  viii.  the  zeal  of  his  fricndfliip  for  James,  had  pro- 
p.  275.  mifed  that  he  never  would  acknowledge  any 

16  Some  hiftorians  impute  this  omiffion  to  other  king  of  England.     Bumn,  1701. 
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into  treaties  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  feveral  of  the  princes  in  Germany  ,7.  He  chaftifed 
the  Dutch  for  their  indetermined  conduct,  by  making  prifoners  of 
all  their  troops,  which  were  ftationed  in  the  garrifons  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands  *\  Unprepared  for  war,  while  they  were  threatened 
with  an  immediate  invafion  by  the  united  forces  of  two  potent  king- 
doms, the  States  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  refolution  of  writing 
a  letter  to  Lewis,  acknowledging  his  grandfon  king  of  Spain '% 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  opening  the  fifth  parliament  of 
William,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  one  *\  I  have  entered  more  minutely  into  the  circumftances  of 
the  partition  treaty,  not  only  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the 
interior  policy  of  England  at  that  period,  but  on  account  of  its  giving 
rife  to  a  war,  the  mod  extenfive  and  interefting ;  and  producing  po- 
litical aflbciations,  which  dill  continue  materially  to  affed  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  country,  and  of  foreign  ftates. 

The  firft  proceedings  of  parliament  afforded  matter  of  reciprocaf 
inve&ive  and  crimination.  The  whigs  were  accufed  of  new  in- 
ventions of  bribery,  and  the  grofleft  ads  of  corruption ;  while  they 
complained,  in  their  turn,  that  a  partial  majority  overlooked  evidence, 
which  would  have  fixed  the  guilt,  malicioufly  imputed  to  them,  upon 
their  adverfaries;  and,  in  order  to  exprefs  their  derifion  of  the  af- 
fe&ed  purity  of  the  tories,  it  was  remarked,  that  fir  Edward  Sey- 


■7  Torcy,  vol.  1.  1700. 

18  The  States,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick, 
were  permitted  to  keep  pofleflion  of  fome  of 
the  Spanifh  towns  in  Flanders,  for  a  considerable 
debt  which  the  crown  owed  them.  The  king 
of  France  offered  to  the  council  of  Spain  to 
pay  the  money,  that  they  might  be  freed  from 
the  Dutch  troops. 

*9  Cole,  Burnet,  1701. 

*°  The  commons  made  choice  of  Mr.  Harley 
to  be  their  fpeaker,  which  was  confidcred  an 
evidence  of  his  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  tories.    He  was  defceoded  from 


a  family  which  had  been  eminent  among  the 
prefbytcrians,  was  educated  in  that  religion, 
and  originally  connected  with  the  whigs,  who 
imputed  his  defertion  to  ambition,  becaufe  he 
thought  he  was  not  enough  confidered  by  them. 
Tindal,  vol.iv.  p.  181. 

Mr.  Harley  acknowledges  himfelf  to  have 
been  originally  a  whig,  and  to  have  gone  over 
to  the  tories,  becaufe  the  whigs  had  defer  ted 
the  principles  which  they  profefled,  and  the 
tories  had  affumed  them.  Faults  on  both  Sides. 
Somers'  Collection^  vol.xv.  p.  291. 
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mour,    who  had  himfelf  fuperintended  corruption  under  different  C  HA  P. 

s  A.  A.. 

princes,  and  in  fucceeding  parliaments,  was  now  the  mod  adtive    V-  -«-^ 
inftrument  in  expofing  it ;  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  for 
his  fervices  *'. 

Some  of  the  whig  hiftorians  have  ^fferted,  that  a  defign  was 
formed  by  the  tories  to  open  the  bufinefs,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
with  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  praying,  him  to  acknowledge  the  duke 
of  Anjou  as  rightful  king  of  Spain  ".  Diftruftful,  however,  of  the 
information  of  party,  we  ought  to  found  our  opinions  upon  fads 
which  cannot  deceive.  Relying  upon  them,  we  fhall  find  fomewhat 
to  commend,  and  enough  to  cenfure,  in  the  conduct  of  the  tories, 
during  this  feffion  of  parliament,  without  adopting  either  the  extra- 
vagant panegyrics  of  their  friends,  or  the  unfounded  fufpicions  fug- 
gefted  by  their  antagonifts.  Fortunate,  however,  they  certainly  were, 
in  being  placed  at  the  helm  of  power,  when  they  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  profecuting  meafures,  which  eflentially  contributed 
to  the  profperity  of  their  country,  at  that  period,  and  in  future 
ages ;  and  which,  perhaps,  they  could  not  have  negleded,  without 
lofing  for. ever  all  credit  for  fidelity  and  patriotifm. 

The  king  mentioned  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  in  his 
fpeech  to  parliament,  and  recommended  in  general  fuch  meafures  as 
would  be  moft  conducive  to  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  England,  the 
prefervation  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  peace  of  Europe* 
The  commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  throne,  promifed  to  take  fuch 
meafures  as  might  beft  conduce  to  the  objedts  recommended  by  his 
majefty.  A  divifion  took  place  upon  the  article  relative  to  the  peace 
of  Europe ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority  *\ 

William  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  adt.     He  was  fecretly  pro-  EmbarrafT- 
voked  at  the  violation  of  the  partition  treaty :    he  dreaded,  more  Ham. 
than  ever,  the  enlargement  of  the  power  of  France  by  the  acceflion 
of  the  Spanifli  monarchy;    and  he  was  perfuaded,  that  the  only 

**  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  926.  *a  Burnet,  Tindal.  %l  Journ.  Commons,  14th  Feb. 
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dence,  and  terminated  in  confirming  the  authenticity  of  Melfort's 
letter ;  nor  could  the  alarm  which  it  excited  be  alloyed  by  the  French 
king's  open  difavowai  of  all  connexion  with  Melfort,  and  fending 
him  into  banifhment a8. 

The  influence  of  thefe  events  was  confpicuous  in  the  refolutions 
of  the  commons,  formed  upon  the  confideration  of  a  memorial 
tranfmitted  by  the  States  to  king  William.  They  now  refoived  to 
addrefs  his  majefty,  that  he  would  be  pieafed  to  enter  into  fuch 
negociations,  in  concert  with  the  States  and  other  powers,  as  might 
effectually  conduce  to  the  mutual  fafety  of  England  and  Holland  f 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  *\  The  exprefliohs  in 
the  addrefs  of  the  lords  was  ftill  more  favourable  to  his  wifhes ;  for 
they  defired  him  to  enter  into  alliances  with  all  the  princes  and 
States,  who  were  willing  to  unite  for  the  prefervation  of  the  balance 
of  Europe30.  In  confequence  of  thefe  addreffes,  propofals  were 
tranfmitted,  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  minifters,  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  reje&ed  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  demands  con- 
tained in  them31. 

The  fame  fortunate  coincidence  of  external  events  operated  in 
accomplifliing  a  meafure  more  decifively  and  permanently  conducive 
to  the  profperity  of  Britain,  than  the  alliances  into  which  fhe  was 
about  to  enter.  The  death  of  the  duke  of.Gloucefter  impreffed  a 
general  convi&ion  of  the  neceffity  of  extending  the  fucceffion  of 
the  crown  in  the  proteftant  line ;  and  a  fufpicion  of  the  tories  being 
averfe  to  that  meafure  increafed  the  public  anxiety  upon  their  being 
raifed  to  the  adminiftration.  While  they  were  conftrained  to  gratify 
the  earned  expe&ation  of  the  people  by  bringing  in  a  bill  for  entail- 


*8  Letters  of  Manchefter  and  Vernon. 

*•  Journ.  Commons,  20th  February. 

30  Journ.  Lords,  13th  February. 

"  His  chriftian  majefty  was  required  to 
withdraw  all  his  troops  within  a  fhort  limited 
time  from  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  not  to 
be  allowed  afterwards  to  fend  any  thither; 


while  it  mould  be  permitted  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  States  General,  to 
fend  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands 
whenever  they  mould  be  lawfully  required* 
This  requifition  was  complained  of  by  the 
French  court  as  unreafonable  and  partial. 
Tiadal,  vol.iv.  213.  216. 

ing 
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ing  the  crown  upon  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  it  was  re-  c  ^  ^A  p# 
marked  by  their  antagonifts,  that  the  reftri&ions  and  conditions, 
which  they  propofed,  were  calculated  to  fruftrate  its  fuccefs 3\  As 
the  fettiement  of  the  crown  prefented  the  moft  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  introducing  new  limitations  upon  the  prerogative,  by  their 
merit  and  tendency,  the  intentions  and  fpirit  of  thofe  who  moved 
them  mull  be  tried.  Some  of  them,  undoubtedly,  implied  a  cenfurc 
-upon  the  conduct  of  the  king ;  the  propriety  of  others  has  been 
afcertained,  by  the  adoption  of  them  at  a  later  period,  with  the 
confent  of  every  party.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  fuch  of 
the  tories,  as  adhered  to  the  interefts  of  the  princefs  Anne,  gave 
their  cordial  fupport  to  the  extenfion  of  the  a<St  of  fettiement.  Her 
immediate  fucccflion,  on  the  demife  of  the  king,  was  rendered  more 
fecure  by  the  fettiement  of  the  crown  upon  a  proteftant  of  foreign 
extradlion,  than  if  it  had  been  left  open  to  a  rival ;  who,  if  entitled, 
or  even  likely  to  fucceed  on  the  event  of  her  death,  might  have 
urged  the  claim  of  being  preferred  to  immediate  pofTeflion  upon  the 
principles  of  expediency  and  juftice33. 

In 

**  Burnet.    Thefe  reftri&ions  were,  1.  That  from  the  crown   to  himfelf,  or  others  in  trull 

whoever  Ihall  hereafter  come  to  the  pofTeffion  for  him.     6.  That  no   pcrfon,  who"  enjoyed 

of  the  crown  of  England,  (hall  join  in  com-  office  or  peniion  from   the  crown,  fhould  be 

munion  with  the  church  of  England.    2.  That  capable  of  ferving  as  a  member  of  the  houfe 

if  the  crown  fhould  defcend  to  a  perfon  who  was  of  commons.     7.  That  the  judges  fhould  hold 

not  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  the  nation  fhould  their  places  during  good  behaviour,  but  might 

not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  war  for  the  de-  be  removed  by  an  addrefs  from  both  houfes  of 

fence  of  his  foreign  dominions,  without  confent  parliament.      8.  That  no  pardon  under  the 

ef  parliament.     3.  That  he  fhould  not  go  out  great  feal  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  of 

of  the  dominions  of  England,   Scotland,    or  the  commons.    Journ.  Commons,  i^th  March. 

Ireland,  without  confent  of  parliament.      4.  3*  The  addrefs  of   William,    in    availing 

That  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  himfelf  of  the  interefl  of  the  princefs  Anne  to 

of    the    kingdom,    cognizable   in   the   privy  bring  about  the  fucceflion  to  the.  crown  in  the 

council,  fhould  be   tranfa&ed  there,   and  all  proteitant  line.,  is  thus  defcribed   by  a  con- 

refolutions  taken  thereupon  fhould  be  figned  temporary  author :  "  That  he  might  prevail 

by  fuch  of  the  privy  council  as  advifed  and  "  with  the  princefs   Anne  to  agree  to  it,  -he 

confented  to  the  fame.     5.  That   no  pcrfon  t€  was  not  difpleafed  to  hear  a  rumour  fpread 

born  out  of  the  kingdom  fhould   be  of  the  "  as  if  he  was  about  to  make  a  ceflion  of  the 

privy  council,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  "  crown  to  another.     He  would  alfo  hold  dif- 

enjoy  any  otlicc,  or  have  any  grants  of  lands  "  courfe  in  public  concerning  James  and  his 

4  A                                  t                           «  fon, 
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In  the  meafures  now  recited,  the  houfe  of  commons  a&ed  in  con- 
formity to  the  inclinations  of  the  court.  Their  caution,  in  not 
rufhing  precipitately  into  a  continental  war,  and  the  bill  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  with  a  few  of  the  reftri&ions  annexed  to  it,  certainly  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  They  difcovered  uncommon 
diligence  and  accuracy  in  their  inquiries  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
revenue  and  public  accounts,  in  Supporting  the  credit  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  in  having  rccourfe  to  every  fair  plan  of  oeconomy  for 
relieving  the  burdens  of  the  nation34.  But  their  condudt  and  pro- 
ceedings, with  refpedl  to  the  partition  treaty,  were  marked  with 
partiality,  animofity,  and  perfonal  pique,  which  brought  difgrace 
upon  themfelves,  and  retarded  the  moft  important  public  bufinefs. 

The  partition  treaty  was  confidercd,  by  the  generality  of  the 
people,  as  departing  from  the  fplrit  of  former  alliances,  as  exhibiting 
a  fervile  complaifance  to  the  French  court,  and  as  eminently  contri- 
buting to  the  enlargement  of  that  power  which  it  had  profefled  to 
circumfcribe.  The  fecrecy  with  which  the  king  had  conduded  that 
bufinefs,  though  neceflary  to  its  fuccefs,  was  likewife  extremely 
offenfive,  as  it  feemed  to  denote  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  Engliflv 
fubjeds.  So  far,  both  houfes  proceeded,  upon  fpecious  and  popular 
grounds,  to  exprefs  their  difapprobation  of  it,  and  fuch  was  the 
fubftance  of  the  arguments  contained  in  their  addrefles  to  the 
throne 35. 

Though  the  partition  treaty  was,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
conclufion,  a  meafure  of  the  king's  own  contrivance  and  direction, 
yet,  from  a  prudent  accommodation   to  circumftances,  he  avoided 


•c  Ton,  and  inquire  of  thofe  who  came  from 
•'  abroad  concerning  the  parts  and  perfon  of 
"  the  boy,  and  whether  he  was  not  a  pro- 
«c  mifmg  youth.  The  princefs  Anne  hear- 
"  ing  of  thefe  things,  and  fearing  left  king 
«c  William  mould  reiign  the  kingdom,  and 
"  reftore  it  to  king  James  and  his  fon,  eafily 
"  agreed  with  him  about  the  fubftitution  of 


"  heirs ;  but  this  agreement  was  neceflary  to  be 
"  keptfecret,  till  the  opinions  of  the  members 
"  of  parliament  could  be  known.'*  Cunning, 
ham,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

34  Journ.    Commons,    February,    March, 
paflim. 

35  Journ.  Lords,  20th ;  Journ.  Commons, 
24th  March. 


any 
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any  interpofition  to  avert  the  cenfure  with  which  it  was  threatened*  CHAP. 
It  is  probable,  that  he  was  not  difpleafed,  fecretly,  with  that  inconfift-    w.—  ■-*■-# 
ency  into  which  the  tories  were  running,  by  forming  the  raoft  vio-         7°U 
lent  purpofes  of  refentment  againft  his  former  minifters,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  were  averfe  to  his  darling  meafure  of  entering 
into  a  war  with  France.     The  crimination  of  the  treaty  was,  by 
implication,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  neceffity  of  the  war.    Every 
argument,  calculated  to  impeach  the  one,  was,  in  effect,  an  argu- 
ment for  approving  of  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
meafares  of  the  commons,  though  purfued  to  extremes  which  the 
king  did   not  forefee,  contributed  to  render  a  foreign  war  unavoid- 
able, even  in  the  opinion  of  that  party  from  which  he  dreaded  an 
oppolition  to  it/ 

But  to  return  to  the  progrefs  of  thefe.     Though  both  houfes  con-  Violence 
curred  in  exprefling  their  diflatisfa&ion  with  the  partition  treaty,  yet 
their  different  motives  for  doing  this  foon  appeared  by  their  fubfe- 
quent  meafures.     The  lords  evidently  had  no  farther  defign,  than  to 
teftify  their  difapprobation  of  a  meafure  apparently  ambiguous,  or 
impolitic,  in  the  apprehenfion  of  thofe,  who  were  but  partially  in- 
formed  with  refpedfc  to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had  proceeded, 
and  to  render  fuch  a  difapprobation  the  bafis  «f  more  vigorous  mea- 
fures.    The  commons  wanted  to  make  their  refolutions  the  inftru- 
ment  of  gratifying  the  pride  and  refentment  of  a  party,  of  haraff- 
ing  the  king,  and   difgracing  the   leaders  of  a  whig  adminiftration. 
The  oppofition  of  the  former  was  confined  to  the  treaty,  that  of  the 
latter  was  levelled  againft  the  perfons  who  made  it.     Hence,   in  the  andpartia- 
courfe  of  the  debates  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  treaty  was  not  commons  in 
only  condemned,  but  the  perfons  who  were  acceflary  to  it  were  in-  ingsTith^ 
veighed  againft  in  the  mod  opprobrious  language ;  and  it  was  finally  fpe6^  F° thc 
refolvcd,  that  they  fliould  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mif-  treaty- 
demeanors.     The  moft  glaring  partiality  and  impatient  refentment, 
upon  the  very  commencement  of  this  bufinefs,  conveyed  an  unfa- 

4  A  2  vourable 
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C  *xxA  P*  voura^e  iucipreffion  of  the  party  by  which  it  was  agitated.     In  the 

w  —--j.   Eft  of  the  impeached,  the  names  of  feme  were  omitted  who  were 
1701* 

known  to  have  been  acceflary  to  the  treaty,  as  much  as  any  of 

thofe  whofe  names  were  inferted  ;  but  they  had  expiated  their  guilt 
by  joining  the  party  of  the  accufers  3\  Not  fatisfied  with  a  fair 
iflue  of  their  trials,  the  commons  grafped  at  the  anticipation  of 
punifhment,  and  addrefled  his  majefty  to  remove  the  earl  of  Port- 
land, lord  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford,  from  his  prefence  and 
The  lords       councils  for  ever37.     The  lords  felt  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their 

offended  at  t  #  • 

the  commons,  order  infringed  by  fuch  a  precipitate  and  violent  attack  upon  fome 
of  their  members ;  they  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  praying 
him  not  to  pafs  any  cenfure  againft  them,  till  they  were  tried  upon 
the  impeachments  depending  in  the  lower  houfe  38.  The  fubfequent 
proceedings  of  the  commons  contributed  dill  more  to  inflame  the 
animoiities  already  kindled  between  the  two  houfes.  Lord  He- 
verfliam,  in  a  conference^  had-refle&ed  upon  the  partiality  of  the 
commons,  becaufe  they  had  impeached  fome,  and  not  others,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  fame  crimes.  The  commons  voted,  that  he  fhould 
be  charged  for  reproaches  reflecting  upon  their  honour  and  juftice ;  and 
that  the  lords  fliould  be  defired  to  proceed  againft  him,  and  to  inflift 
filch  punifhment  as  his«high  offence  deferved  39.  They  even  feemed 
to  encroach  upon  the  judicial  rights  of  the  peers,  by  attempting  to 
prefcribe  the  time,  the  order,  and  other  important  regulations,  re- 
lative to  the  trials  of  the  impeached  minifters.  Mcflages  pafled 
between  the  two  houfes ;  the  queftions  in  difpute  were  argued  fully 

36  They  refolved  that  the  earl  of  Portland,  vifing  the  treaty    1698;    and  yet   fecretary 

by  negotiating  and  concluding  the  treaty  of  Vernon,  and  fir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  who  were 

partition,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mif-  privy  to  it,  flood  unimpeached.     Anfwer  of 

demeanor,  and  lodged  an  impeachment  againft  Lord  Heverfham.       Somers*  Col.   vol.  viii. 

him  in  the  houfe  of  peers;  and  yet  the  earl  of  p.  384. 

J.erfey,  fecretary  of  ftate  and  privy  counfellor,  37  Journ.  Commons,  15th  April, 

who  figned  the  faid  treaty,  flood  unimpeached,  3<  Journ.  Lords,  16th  April, 

and  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs.  39  Journ.  Commons,  13th,  >6th,  and  20th 


The  lords  Somers,  Orford,  and  Montague,    June, 
now  lord  Halifax,   were  impeached  for  ad- 


at 
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at  feveral  conferences  j  but  the  refult  was,  an  obftinate  adherence  to  C  HA  P. 

AAi 

the  principles  and   opinions   which  they  had  feverally  adopted 4 .    ^— — » ' 

The  lords,  provoked  by  the  obftinacy,  infolence,  and  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings, of  the  commons,  and  convinced  of  the  frivolous  grounds 
of  the  charges  of  impeachment,  fixed  a  day  for  the  trial  of  lord 
Orford.  Upon  the  commons  reprefenting,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  evidence,  it  would  be  moft  proper  to  begin  with  the  trial  of 
Somers,  the  .lords  readily  complied,  and  fixed  an  earlier  day  fop 
it41.  The  commons,  however,  refufed  to  appear;  the  lords  pro* 
ceeded  in  the  trial,  and  acquitted  Somers.  The  commons  remon- 
ftrated ;  the  lords  notwithftanding  proceeded  in  the  trial  of  lord 
Orford ;  and,  finally,  on  the  laft  day  of  the  feflion,  difmifled  the 
feveral  impeachments,  becaufe  the  commons  negledled  to  proceed  in 
their  charges  4\ 

The  people  did  not  remain  indifferent  fpeftators  during  this  The  people- 
period  of  warfare  between  the  two  houfes.  The  fucceffion  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  roufed  their  wonted 
jealoufy  of  France,  and  infpued  them  with  fentimente  and  wifhes 
congenial  with  thofe  of  the  king.  The  virulence  of  cenfure  pointed 
againft  him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debates  in  the  lower  houfe,  dif- 
gufted  the  fober-minded,  and  awakened  compaflion  4S  j  while  it  was 
but  too  obvious,  from  the  perfonality  with  which  the  impeachments 
were  introduced,  and  the  contention  and  acrimony  with  which  they 
\  were  condu&ed,  that  they  flowed  from  the  narrow  and  vindi&ive 
fpirit  of  fadtion.  Public  bufinefs  was  interrupted,  and  the  great 
obje&s  defired  by  the  people  were  negledted.  The  impatience, 
excited  by  thefe  impreflions,  was  boldly  exprefled,  in  a  petition  Kentifo  pet*> 
delivered  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  name  of  the  gentlemen,  g^'Ma„ 

49  Joum.     Commons,    April    and     May,  43  Mr.  Howe  faid  in  parliament,  that  the 

paffim.  king's  grants   were    iquandered   away   upon 

41  Journ.  Lords,  31ft  May  and  3d  June.  buffoons  and  harlots,  and  called  the  partition 

4*  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  17th  June;  treaty  a  felonious    treaty  of  three   thieves. 

and  Journ.  Lords,  24th  June.  Cunningham,  vol.  L  p.  208. 

juftices 
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Parliament 
prorogued. 


24th  June. 

William  ac- 
knowledges 
the  king  of 
Spain. 

13th  April. 


Reafons  for 
his  doing  fo. 


juftices  of  peace,  grand  jury,  and  freeholders,  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
The  commons  enraged,  voted  the  petition  fcandalous  and  feditious* 
and  refolved  that  the  gentlemen  who  promoted  it  fhould  be  taken 
into  cuftody  4\  The  indignation  of  the  people  became  more  fierce. 
A  memorial,  figned  Legion,  which  was  left  in  the  chair  of  the 
fpeaker,  charged  the  lower  houfe  with  illiberal  and  unwarrantable 
pra&ices,  and  branded  the  whole  party  of  the  tories  with  the  moft 
dangerous  principles  and  defigns.  The  embroiled  ftate  of  the  com- 
mons with  „the  people,  as  well  as  their  difagreement  with  the  houfe 
of  lords,  obftru&ed  all  public  bufinefs,  and  rendered  it  neceflary  to 
prorogue  the  parliament. 

During  the  continuance-  of  the  feflion,  William  received  a  letter 
from  the  new  king  of  Spain,  intimating  his  acceflion ;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  the  privy  council,  an  anfwer  was  returned  acknowledging 
his  title.  This  tranfa&idn  appeared  not  a  little  myfterious,  at  a  time 
when  William  was  forming  meafures  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  Philip, 
and  the  commons  were  beginning  to  make  conceffions  favourable 
te  their  accomplifhment  and  fuccefs.  Some  have  confidered  this  as 
an  a£t  of  political  addrefs  on  the  part  of  the  king  ;  that,  by  yield- 
ing this  point  to  his  council,  he  might  procure  a  grateful  return, 
and  bring  them,  by  gentle  means,  to  enter  into  thofe  alliances  which 
he  was  projeding,  with  a  defign  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  Setting  afide  thefe  views,  we  are  at  no  lofs  to  per- 
ceive ftrong  reafons,  ariiing  from  the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs, 
for  yielding  a  temporary  fandion  to  a  breach  of  the  partition  treaty. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  acquifition  of  the  Spauifti  empire  to  his 
grandfon,  it  appeared  to  Lewis  an  objedt  of  the  firft  importance  to 
divide  the  States  from  England.  With  this  view  the  intimation  of 
his  grandfons  acceflion  was  made  to  the  former,  and  withheld  from 
the  latter;  he  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  one,  as  detached 
from  the  counfels  and  interefts  of  the  other  j  and  he   inftru&ed  his 


Journ.  Commons,  8th  and  14th  May. 

6 


Hiftory  of  the  Kenjiih  Petition. 

ambafladors 
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ambaffadors  to  refufe  the  admittance  of  the  Englifli  into  their  con- 

fcretices  with  the  agents  of  Holland,     The  States  found  themfelves 

tinder  the  neceflity  of  acknowledging  the  title  of  Philip,   in  order  to 

recover  their  troops  detained  by  Lewis  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  meafure  by  Lewis,  to  treat  with  the 

States  as  feparated  from  England,  and  as  precluded  from  entering 

into  any   meafures  with  her,  inconfiftent  with  thofe  engagements 

which  were  implied  in  their  acknowledgment  of  his  grandfon.     To 

obviate  this  objcdiion ;  to  place  England   and  Holland  precifely  in 

the  fame  political  pofture,  with  refpedl  to  Spain ;  and  to  maintain 

unity  of  fentiment  and  intereft   between  them,  fumifhed  the  moft 

forcible  arguments  for  William's  acknowledging  the  title  of  Philip41. 

The  king,  notwithftanding  all  the  affronts  and  reproaches  he  had  Rer?lutj°nf 

endured,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fe/fion,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fucceed  mons  favour- 
able to  the 
in  thofe  obje£ts,  which  he  deemed  moft  important  to  the  nation  and  king's  view*. 

his  own  honour.  The  negotiations  he  had  already  carried  on  in 
conjundlion  with  the  States  were  approved  of;  the  army  was  aug- 
mented ;  liberal  fuppiies  granted ;  the  faith  and  honour  of  both 
houfes  pledged  to  fupport  whatever  alliances  he  fliould  think  proper 
to  enter  into,  for  controlling  the  ambition  of  France ;  for  fecuring 
the juft  claims  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  fafety  of  the  States,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe46.  For  the  fulfilment  of  thefe  engagements,  he  The  nation 
derived  a  ftronger  a  durance  from  the  temper  and  fentiments  of  the  ^PatleDtfor 
people  at  large.  Complaints  of  taxes,  and  averfion  to  continental 
connexions,  which  began  to  fpread  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  now 
gave  way  to  a  fpirit  of  indignation  againft  France,  roufed  by  the 

4S  Cole.    Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  902.     In  order  of  Spain.      That   rcfolution  was  afterwards 

to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  William  in  this  in-  taken,  in  concert  with  the  emperor;  becaufe 

ftance,   we   need  not  have  recourfe  to  that  Lewis  oppofed  thofe  demands,   which  were 

fineffe  which   is    tolerated  in  political  tranf-  fpecified   by  William,  the   emperor,  and  the 

actions.     The   great  purpofe  of  the  public  Statq^  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Eui  ope. 

meafures,  now  purfued  by  him,  was  to  abridge  4i  Journ.  Commons,  March,  April,  May,* 

the  power  of  France,  not  to  dethrone  tfce  king  paJflim. 

late 
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late  acccffion  of  her  power  and  her  fuppofed  treachery  in  the  breach 
of  the  partition  treaty.  Wearied  with  the  tedious  progrefs  and  un- 
certain iffue  of  negotiations  and  treaties,  the  nation  became  eager 
for  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  and  eftimated  the  merits  of  the 
prince  and  his  minifters,  by  the  tendency  of  the  meafures  which  they 
purfued  to  forward  that  objedt. 
The  king  The  king  was  now  relieved  from  that  referve,  which  prudence  had 

rationsforit.  hitherto  impofed  upon  him.  His  pre-eminent  talents  for  negoci- 
ation  and  for  military  affairs  once  more  found  a  free  fcope  for  adion ; 
and  were  exercifed  with  vigour  and  affiduity,  feldom  exemplified  in 
one  depreflfcd  with  bodily  infirmities,  and  the  profpeft  of  approach- 
ing diflblution.  He  went  to  Holland ;  he  reviewed  the  troops ;  he 
gave  all  neceflary  directions  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  the  rein- 
forcing of  the  garrifons,  and  for  the  repair  and  defence  of  the  forti- 
fications ;  he  di&ated  the  memorials  prefented  by  the  ambafladors  of 
England  and  the  States  to  the  court  of  France ;  and  he  negotiated 
with  the  feveral  princes  of  Europe  to  foment  a  jealoufy  of  her 
power,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  combination  for  oppofing  it47.  Under 
his  aufpicious  influence  fome  of  the  neighbouring  princes  were  pre- 
vented from  yielding  to  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  neutrality ;  others  were  aflbciated  with  England  and  Holland  ; 
and  that  grand  alliance  between  the  emperor,  king  William,  and  the 
States,  the  bafis  of  the  war,  was  brought  to  perfection  48. 

In  the  mean  time,  memorial  after  memorial  parted  between  the 
courts  of  England  and  France,  without  any  tendency  to  bring  maN 
ters  to  an  accommodation.     As  the  French  king  formerly  complained 


The  grand 
alliance. 
7th  Sept. 


47  Monthly  Mercury,  September,  October,  and  France;  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Naples, 

17c I.  Sicily,  the  lauds  and  iflanch  upon  the  coail  of 

4*  The  moft  important  articles  in  this  treaty  Tufcany  belonging  to  the  Spanilh  dominions, 

were,  that  the  allies  thould  procure  fetisraclion  to  the  emperor ;    that  Britain  and  the  States 

to  the  emperor  in  the  Spanilh  fuccefiion^-that  fhould  retain  whatever  places  th?y  conquered 

they  fhould  endeavour  to  recover  the  Spanilh  in  the  Weil  Indies. 
Netherlands  to  be  a  barrier  between  Holland 

of 
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of  the  States  for  a&ing  in  concert  with  England,  fo  he  now  com-  c  HA  P. 


anxious 


plained  of  their  introducing  the  claims  of  the  emperor ;  and,  after 

many  remonftrances  to  this  purpofe,  recalled  monfieur  D'Avaux,  i3th  Aug. 

his  ambafTador,  from  the  Hague.     The  mafk  was  now  thrown  afide 

by  all  parties :    the  Englifti  and  Dutch  ambafladors  withdrew  from  30th  Sept. 

Paris;  and  monfieur  Pouffin,  the  agent  for  the  French  king,  was 

ordered  to  leave  England. 

During  the  period  of  thefe  tranfadiona,  the  war  of  parties  in  England  The  h*»*  *nd 
was  waged  with  increafing  afperity  and  violence.  Whatever  the  con-  panics  render 
cealed  motives  and  intentions  of  any  party  of  men,  in  a  free  country,  more^xk 
maybe,  yet  they  muft  ever  endeavour  to  hold  forth  fuch  reprefent-  forwar 
ations  of  them,  as  are  confonant  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Both 
parties,  in  their  own  defence,  exhibited  to  the  public  fuch  accounts 
of  their  own  condud,  in  the  laft  feflion  of  parliament,  as  co-ope- 
rated to  cherifli  the  national  fpirit  of  antipathy  to  France,  rather 
than  materially  to  anfwer  their  feparate  views  of  obtaining  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  confidence  and  afledions  of  the  people.  They  recipro- 
cally appealed  to  their  adions  as  the  teft  of  their  fincerity.  The 
whigs  complained,  that  the  tories  wiihed  to  protrad  time,  to  trifle, 
to  compromife,  and  finally  to  evade  war  with  France*  The  progrefs 
of  the  French  in  Flanders,  and  their  forward nefs  in  warlike  prepa- 
rations, were  adduced  as  fatal  eflfeds  and  incontrovertible  evidences 
of  thofe  charges.  The  tories  not  only  boafted  of  the  efficient 
meafures  they  had  purfued  in  the  laft  feflion  of  parliament,  the  fup- 
plies  they  had  granted,  the  treaties  they  had  authorifed,  the  forces 
they  had  raifed ;  but  they  pledged  themfelves  for  the  vigour  and 
celerity  with  which  they  were  determined  to  purfue  the  redudion 
of  the  French  power 4*.  To  this  emulous  application  for  public 
favour,  as  well  as  to  an  intervening  event  of  great  moment,  it  was 
owing,  that  both  of  them  perfevered  to  vie  with  each  other,  for  many 

+)  Publications  of  the  Times,  Somen's  Colle&ions. 

4  B  years 
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c  h^  p-  years  aft*,  !n leal  for  fecuring  the  ptwdtantfucceffion,  and  thwart- 
-*  itig  the  ambitious  views  t>f  France. 

The  event  to  which  I  refer  was  the  death  of  James  *%  and  the  *»- 
folution,  adopted  by  the  court  of  France,  to  acknowledge  his  fon  as 

king 


1701. 
Death  of 
James, 
6th  Sept. 


90  The  features  of  James's  character  are  fo 
marked,  that  the  reader  of  observation  needs 
4io  affiftance  to  diftinguifti  them.  Nothing, 
however,  appears  more  unaccountable,  than 
the  credit  James  feems  to  have  obtained  from 
fOmeof  his  contemporaries'  for  fiucerity  and 
honour,  and  the  implicit  -aflent,  with  which 
latter  hiHorians  have  admitted  theft  virtues,  as 
the  ground  of  encomiums  upon  his  character. 

Mr.  Hume  fays,  '•  That  he  was  faithful, 
"  fincere,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with 
•*  all  men."    Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  432. 

The  hiftorian,  whom  I  have  fo  often  had 
occafioti  to  mention  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 
•difcovers  the  ftrongeft  partiality  to  James,  by 
laying  the  ftrefc  of  his  character  upon  his 
truth  and  fincetity.  "  He  was  honourable 
•«  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings.  His  great 
"  virtue  was  &  find  adherence  to  falls  and 
•*  truth  in  all  he  wrote  and  faid,  though  forrre 
,««  parts  of  his  conduct  had  rendered  his  fin- 
•'  cerity  in  his  political  profeffions  fufpected 
"•«  by  his  enemies."  Macpherfon's  Hktory, 
vol-  i.  c.  viti. 

Few  characters,  that  have  entered  the  page 
of  hiftory,  furnifti  more  numerous  examples 
and  indisputable  proofs  of  dUEmulation,  du- 
plicity, and  want  of  truth,  than  occur  in  the 
private  and  political  conduct  of  James. 

He  feems  to  have  entertained  a  defign  of 
denying  his  marriage  with  lord  Clarendon's 
daughter,  which  was  difcouraged  and  pre- 
vented by  his  brother  king  Charles.  Life  of 
Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

If  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  Sincerity  by  pro- 
feffing  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  furely 
had  committed  repeated  falfehoods  in  denying 
his  attachment  to  that  religion  after  it  had 
actually  taken  place.  He  made  a  iblemn  de- 
claration, to  Dr.  Morley,  of  his  refolution  to 
continue  in  the  proteflant  religion,  at  a  time, 


when  he  was  giving  every  encouragement  to 
his  (ervan'ts  to  become  Roman  catholics  ;  and 
had  probably  determined,  in  his  own  mind,  to 
embrace  that  religion.  Letter  of  Morley  to 
Clarendon*  April  24,  1659.  Clarendon's 
State  Papers* 

His  converfation  and  dealings  with  the  earl 
of  Argyle,  about  tlhc  teft  act  in  Scotland,  ex- 
hibit not  only  contradiction  of  opinion,  but 
the  moft  treacherous  and  deliberate  falfehood 
to  enTnare  and  deftroy  that  nobleman.  Wood- 
row's  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  bookiii.  ch.  v.  feet.  vii. 

While  he  declared  himfelf  a  friend  to  tole- 
ration m  England,  he  urged  the  moft  fevere 
perfecution  of  the  preihyterian*  in  Scotland* 
While  profeffing  to  the  prince  of  Orange  a 
defire  for  toleration,  he  was  congratulating 
Lewis  upon  the  perfecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Compare  Woodrow's  Letters.  Dairy  m- 
pie's  App.  part  i.  p.  177. 

He  was  well  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
proteftant  diflenters  in  England.  The  chief 
inftrumeots  of  their  perfecution  were  his  crea- 
tures andpartifans;  and  yet,  when  he  afcended 
the  throne  of  England,  he  broke  the  laws  to 
gratify  the  diflenters,  that  he  might  cherifti 
popery ;  and  he  pretended  that  toleration  had 
ever  been  his  favourite  principle!  Somen's 
Collections,  vol.  xv.  p.  298. 

His  correspondence  with  the  prince  of 
Orange  exhibits  a  fcene  of  bafe  diffimulatkm 
and  falfehood.  He  is  at  pains  to  imprefe  him 
with  a  belief  of  his  zeal  for  England's  entering 
into  a  war  with  France,  while  he  is  privately 
doing  all  that  he  can  to  thwart  it,  and  labour- 
ing to  promote  a  treaty  between  his  brother 
and  France,  highly  prejudicial  to  William. 
Dalrympie's  Appendix,  part  i.  p.  181-2-8, 
&c. 

When  he  afcended  the  throne  of  England, 
he  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his 

fiibjects, 
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kihg  of  England.  Thi*  event  was  not  only  productive  of  rtnetved 
profeflione  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  but  iacreaied  the  fincerity,  and 
fMmulattd  the  exertions,  of  every  party,  for  eftabU&ing  the  throne  in 
the  proteftant  line.  The  intereft  of  the  unfortunate  fon  pf  James 
was  not  only  obftru&ed,  but  the  affe&ions  of  many  in  the  nation 
were  alienated  from  him,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  patronage  of  a 
prince,  whofe  name,  at  this  period,  was  no  fefs  odious,  than  his 
ambition  was  formidable  to  England.  The  remaining  friends  of  the 
family  of  Stewart  were  agitated  with  oppofite  and  diftra$ing  af- 
fections^ antipathy  to  France  encountered  a  predile&ion  for  the  lineal 
descendant  of  their  ancient  princes ;  and  the  pride  .of  an  Eaglifhmaa 
fevolted  againft  the  idea  of  acknowledging  a  prince,  who  tarniflied 
Ihe  honour  of  fads  country,  by  receiving  an  empty  dignity  from  the 


53* 


fubje£b>  "by  profeffing  independence  upon 
f  ranee,  and  an  averfion  to  all  connexion  with 
her;  and  yet,  at  that  very  time,  he  gave 
Lewis  the  (trongeft  a/Turances  of  his  friend- 
fhip  9  nay,'  he  was  fo  mean  as  to  foKcit  a  fub- 
&dy  from  him  as  the  reward  of  his  friendfhip. 
He  was  indeed  offended,  becaufe  Lewis  did 
not  beftow  fo  liberal  a  penfion  as  he  expected, 
and  therefore  renewed  a  treaty  with  Holland. 
Ibid,  parti,  p.  103.    154.    175-6. 

He  inftru&ed  lord  Clarendon  and  fir  Charles 
Porter  to  declare  folemnly,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  afts  of  fettlement  and  explana- 
tion in  Ireland  inviolate  ;  and  yet  it  was  after- 
wards  manifeft,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  intention.     State  of  Ireland,  p.  144* 

After  lord  Dundee  ftll,  a  letter  from  lord 
Meifort  was  found  in  his  pocket,  together 
with  a  declaration  under  the  hand  of  king 
James*  containing  not  only  an  offer  of  in- 
demnity to  all  fuch  as  mould  return  to  their 
duty,  but  of  toleration  to  all  perfuafictns. 
Melfbrt's  letter  to  Dundee,  however,  imported, 
that,  notwith (landing  the  feeming  promifes  of 
indulgence  and  indemnity  in  the  declaration, 
he  had  fo  worded  them,  that  he  might  break 
them  when  he  pleafed,  and  that  his  majefly  did 
not  think  hirafelf  bound  to  (land  by  them. 
.Guthrie's  Hillory,  vol.  x.  p.  299. 


7OI* 

His  ion  ac- 
knowledged 
by  the  French 
king, 

which  is  re- 
ferred by 
every  partjr 
in  England* 


James  certainly  was  iinccre  in  profeffing 
that  religion*  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  at 
the  hafeard  of  his  crown.  But  though  a  man 
cannot  be  fincere  who  does  not  openly  proftft 
the  religion  which  he  believes,  yet  he  may  do 
this  and  flill  be  deficient  in  fincerity ;  nay,  he 
may  be  fuch  a  bigot  to  religion,  as  to  facriffce 
truth  and  fincerity,  in  every  other  branch  of 
character,  to  the  intereffs  of  his  religion.  He 
may  think  it  his  duty  to  lie,  to  deceive,  and 
to  break  every  moral  obligation,  for  propa- 
gating his  favourite  faith.  Such  was  the  cha- 
racter of  James  ;  and  they  who  afcribe  fince- 
rity to  him,  after  attending  to  the  inftances 
now  cited,  muff  entertain  a  narrow,  loofe> 
and  incorrect  idea  of  that  virtue. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  afcribes  the  procuring  the 
flave  trade  to  England,  to  the  induffry  and 
artifice  of  James  whan  duke  of  York,  voL  i» 
chap*  ii. 

Admitting  the  fact,  k  will  not  contribute  to 
advance  either  his  reputation  or  merit  in  the 
opinion  of  thofe*  who  think  that  this  traffic  has 
involved  their  country  in  guilt  and  infamy, 
for  which  no  external  profperity  can  com- 
penfate.  Such  will  lament,  that  his  commer- 
cial projects  have  not  been  doomed  to  the 
fame  difappointment,  which  attended  his  poli- 
tical and  religious  defigns. 
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C  *xxA  P-  k*nds  °^  a  h^d  rival ".  Perfons  free  from  every  bias  of  prejo- 
*»— *v~-^  dice,  or  impulfe  of  paflion,  and  who  purfued,  coolly  and  difinte* 
reftedly,  that  fyftem,  which  appeared  moft  favourable  to  the  liberties 
of  their  country  and  the  independence  of  Europe,  anticipated  the 
mod:  fatal  confequencea  to  both,  if  a  king  fliould  afcend  the  throne  of 
England,  under  the  influence  of  a  rival  kingdom,  and  under  a  fenfe 
of  obligations  to  her  monarch.  Rich  in  internal  refources  and  po- 
pulation, France  grew  every  day  more  terrible  to  her  neighbours 
by  the  artifices  and  ufurpations  of  her  fovereign.  He  had  already 
detached,  from  the  fcale  of  the  allies,  and  added,  to  his  own,  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Spanifh  empire.  He  now  grafped  at  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  the  ftrong  fence  of  European  independence,  by- 
placing  upon  her  throne  a  prince  trained  under  his  tutelage,  and 
fubje&ed  to  his  dire&ion.  Should  he  fucceed  in  this  defign,  the 
difpute  would  foon  be  at  an  end :  England  would  become  his  tool ; 
and  Europe  would  be  fubdued. 
*nd  fetal  to  To  the  crrcumftances  and  impreffions  now  defciibed,  we  trace  that 
tkepiScnder.  political  fyftem,  which,,  more  or  lefst  regulated  the  meafures  of  every 
party,  and  of  every  adminiftration  in  England,  for  many  years  fub- 
fequent  to  this  period.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the 
prefender  by  Lewis,  who  was  in  the  moft  extreme  degree  obnoxious 
to  the  Englifti,  and  upon  the  verge,  of  hostilities  againft  them,  fixed 
aa  aflbciation  of  ideas>  which  not  only  alienated  the  afFe&ions  of  the 
tories  from  the  fon  of  James,  but  multiplied  and  corroborated  the 
legal  obftru&Lons  to  bis  reftoration,  at  a  period,  when,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  them,  he  would  have  divided  the  affe&ions  of  the  nation. 
The  tendency  of  ada  of  parliament,,  the  language  of  every  party* 
the  avowed  attachment  of  individuals,  all  ran  in  favour  of  the  Ha*» 
noverian  fucceflion.  The  tories  and  the  whigs  ftrove  to  excel  ia 
gpublic  zeal  for  this  objeft :  hence  fome  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  fQrmcry  when,  under  the  fucceeding  reign,  they  were  really  in-. 

54  Cunningham,  vol,  i.  p.  213. 
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clined  to  promote  the  inclinations  of  the  queen  for  the  fucceflion  of  c  H  A  '*. 
her  brother,  found  themfelves  entangled  and  hemmed  in  by  the  re*  i^  ^-.^J 
folutions  and  ftatutes,  to  which  they  themfelves  had  contributed,  and 
were  forced  to  purfue  their  objed,  by  meafures  fo  clandeftine  and  in- 
confiftent,  as  not  only  fruftrated  their  puxpofe,  but  brought  difgrace 
and  ruin  upon  their  families. 

From  the  fads  which  have  occurred,  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  Reafensfor 
William  might  have  trufted  to  the  fame  parliament  and  the  fame  changing  hi* 
miniftry  for  the  profecution  of  fuch  meafures,  as  were  no  lefs  con-  ^^^ 
formable  to  the  temper  of  his  people^  than  to  his  own  private  i»ri««at. 
defire.  Confidering,  however,  the  advantages  the  French  king  had 
obtained,  by  having  got  fo  much  the  ftart  in  his  preparations  for 
\tar;  fuch  vigour  and  expedition  became  neceffary  upon  the  part  of 
England  and  the  States,  as  could  only  be  expe&ed  from  rainifters* 
who  entered,  with  the  full  convidion  of  their  underftaadiag  and  the 
fincere  attachment  of  their  heart,  into  meafures  which  the  voice. of 
the  public  prefcribed.  Befidesr  the  keennefs,.  with  which  the  tories 
carried  on  the  impeachments,  afforded  every  reafon  for  apprehending 
that  private  refentment  would  be  preferred  to  public  bufinefs }  and 
that  the  fame  difputes  would  be  renewed  under  the  continuance,  of  a 
parliament  and  miniftry  devoted  to  them.  If,  from  thefe  confider- 
ations,  the  king  was  difpofed  to  change  his  miniftry  and  diflblve  the 
parliament,  he  was  confirmed  in  that  refotution  by  the  drain  of  ad*- 
drefles,  which  were  now  tranfmitted  from  the  moft  refpe&able  com- 
munities in  England.  The  fentiments  of  the  Kentilk  petition  were 
re-echoed  from  every  quarter :  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mons in  the  laft  feffion  execrated  j  and  the  neceflity  of  vigorous 

meafures  inculcated  *\ 

The 

n  The  earl  of  Carliffe  was  appointed  flrft  were  admitted  into  the  privy  council.  The 
ford  of  the  treafory  in  the  room  of  lord  Go-  earl  of  Manchefter  was  made  fecretary  of  flatc^ 
4olghin»    The  earls-  of  Radnor  and  Burlington    in  the  room  of  fir  Charles  Hedges.    The  eazfc 
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The  king  returned  to  England  on  the  fifth  x>(  November}  upon 
the  eleventh  he  diflblved  his  parliament ;  and  fummoned  a  new  one 
Thc'SS  to  »**  on  the  thirtieth  of  December.  The  perianal  indignity  of- 
\viSnt0f  ferec* t0  Wm»  by  the  French  king's  having  owned  the  Pretender,  and 
meets.  fa  danger  of  Europe  from  the  acceffion  of  the  diike  of  Anjou  to 

the  throne  of  Spain;  the  alliances  he  had  formed,  agreeably  to  the 
inftru&ions  of  parliament}   and  union  at  home,  as  more  than  ever 
neceflaty  to  fuccefs  in  all  their  defigns;  were  the  important  topics, 
upon  which  the  king  addreffed  himfelf  to  his  parliament. 
tlfos.  ftfr.  Harley  was  again  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  and  Mr* 

Coniers  of  the  general  committee.  From  this  diftindion  being  con- 
ferred upon  tories,  as  well  as  from  angry  refolutions  which  were 
pafled  with  refped  to  the  Kentifh  petition  ",  it  might  have  been  id- 
tferred  that  the  ftrength  of  that  party  prevailed,  if  meafures  had  not 
Foon  followed,  which  were  favourable  to  the  current  of  popular  fen- 
timents,  and  the  principles  of  the  whigs.  Repeated  addrefles,  from 
both  hbufes,  glowed  with  indignation  againft  France :  the  commons 
addreffed  his  majefty,  that  it  might  be  an  article  in  the  feveral 
treaties  of  alliance,  that  no  peace  fhould  be  made  with  the  French 
king,  till  his  majefty  had  reparation  for  the  great  indignity  offered 

of  Pembroke  was  declared  high  admiral.   The  management  of  his  affairs.     To  lord  Somen, 

duke  of  Somerfet  fucceeded  him  as  prefident  upright  and  unfufpe&irrg,  be  add  re  fled  him- 

of  the  council.     Thefe  changes  did  not  take  feif  in  fuch  flattering  and  warm  profeflions  of 

place  till  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  friend  (hip,  as  obtained  his  entire  confidence. 

it  was  believed,  that  feveral  other  changes  Hardwicke's   CoUe&ions,    vol.  ii.   p.  447-8, 

\vcre  intended  in  favour  of  the  whigs,  if  the  453-7. 

king  had  lived.     The  diflblution  of  pari ia?        At  the  fame  time,  whether  it  was  to  gain 

ment  and  the  change  of  the  miniftry  were  re-  more  effe&ually  the  Confidence  of  theperfons, 

commended  fco  the  kmg  by  lord  Sunderland,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  fallen  under  fuf- 

with  earneflnefs  and  importunity,    which  he  picion,  or,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment  of 

would  not  have  difcovercd,   if  he   had   fuf-  the  liability  and  fuccefs  of  a  new  admihffrra- 

"pefled  that  the  king's  inclinations  had  been  tion,   before   he  became   publicly  connected 

contrary  to  the  opinion  he  fupportcd.     Hard-  with  it,  he  pofitively  refufed,    at  this  time* 

jwdce's-  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  443,  fcc.  -the  acceptance  of  any  minifterial  office,     ibid* 

Me  applied,  at  the  fame  time,  with  afiidu-  p.  462. 
ity»  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with    the   perfons        S3  Journ.  Commons,  7th  Feb.  1702. 
upon  whom  he  wifhed  the  king  to  devolve  the 

3  to 
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to  him,  fcy  -owning  and  declaring  Ac  pretended  prince  of  W*les  £  **£  •*. 
king  of  England  54.  i,  -»-^ 

Copies  of  the  feveral  treaties,  which, the  king  bad  made,  were  laid  Supplies' 
before  the  coinjawans,  and  their  hearty  approbation  of  them  was  exr  8rantcd" 
-preffed,  by   refblviag  that  a  fupply  Should  be  granted  ".     The  ex- 
chequer was  authorifed  to  borrow  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for 
the  fervice  of  the  fleet,  and  fifty  thoufand  poimds  for  the  fypport  of 
the  guards  and  garrifpias.     Forty  thoufand  men  were  ordered  for  the 
land  fervice,  and  .feveu  hundred  thoufand  pounds  voted  for  paying 
.them  *.     Bills,,  for  further   fecuring  the  proteftant  fyeceffion,  for  2^,5 
-attainting,  and  ^abjuring  the  Pretender,  were  brought  in  by  the  com-  *J,*rin8  && 
«mons,  and,   with  fopie  amendments,  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
lords s7.     Such  a  train  of  meafures  could  not  fail  of  giving  the  higheft 
jfatisfa&ion  to  the  king.     He  now  faw  the  nation  brought  back  to 
that  temper,  which  had  produced  the  revolution,  laved  the  proteftant 
religion,  ?tnd  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

;    After  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  the  perfonal  intereft  of  William,  Vidffitudcsia 
■which  had  been  upheld,  during  the  war,  by  his  meritorious  ferviccs  fem&ientsof 
and  the  more  copious  difpenfation  of  favours,   began  to  decline.  fiJ^J!*^ 
Through  the  artifices  of  fadion,  the  moft  malignant  conftru&ion  P«ceofRyf. 
was  put  upon  all  his  a&ions.     The  importance  of  the  obje&s,  for 
which  he  was  invited  to  the  throne,  was  undervalued  and  forgotten ; 
and  his  influence  upon  public  meafures  almoft  annihilated.     In  this 
fituation  a  critical  juncture  of  affairs  enfued.     The  tempeft  began  to 
gather  anew ;  the  political  horizon  became  dark  and  menacing ;  the 
mind  of  the  king  was  deprefled,  but  not  fubdued.     He  laboured  to 
mitigate  thofe  approaching  calamities,  which,  under  the  deprivation 
of  national  confidence,  he  could  not  avert.     By  the  partition  treaty, 
he  hoped  that  the  French  king  might  be  foothed  into  conceflions, 

**  Journ.  Commons,  ioth  January.  7th  of  March  the   king  was  fo  weak,  that 

55  Ibid.  6th  and  7th  January.  he  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  damp,  for 

5*  Ibid.  7th,  10th,  14th,  and  17th  January,  figning  the  comnriffion,  giving  his  afTent  to  the 

97  Journ.  Lords  and  Commons,  January,  bill  for  fecuring  the  proteftant  fucceflion. 


February,  palfixn,  and  7th  March.     On  the 


for 
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170*. 


The  wifliei 
of  the  king 
gratified. 


His  death. 
£th  March. 


for  maintaining  the  prefent  peace,  and  the  future  balance  of  Europe^ 
The  prejudices  and  refentment  of  a  difappointed  fa&ion  traduced 
bis  commendable  intentions;  the  ill  fucccfs  of  his  attempts  at  firft 
feemed  to  juftify  the  mifconftrudion  of  them,  and  to  eftablifh  the 
"triumph  of  malice,  while  it  gave  new  fcope  to  its  exertions.  Thefc 
exertions  over-reached  their  mark,  contributed  to  fruftrate  their  own 
obje&,  to  develope  the  wife  policy  and  fteady  integrity  of  William, 
and  to  engage  his  enemies  themfelves  in  fuch  meafures  as  were  moft 
agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  and  the  intereft  of  Europe.  A  con- 
currence of  fortunate  incidents  co-operated  to  promote  the  fame  ends. 
The  clouds  were  difpelled  ;  unanimity  and  vigQur  opened  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  national  profperity  and  glory,  and  once  more  gilded  the 
political  horizon* 

William  did  not  furvive  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  pro- 
je&s ;  and  his  death,  at  a  period,  when  he  was  juft  about  to  enter 
upon  the  confummation  of  his  hbpes,  and  to  afcend  the  fummit  of 
terreftrial  glory,  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  obfervation  of  a  facred 
author,  that  man  at  his  befl  ejlatc  is  altogether  vanity. 
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CHAP.      XXL 

Comparative  View  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  during  the  Reign  of  William.— 
Their  Strength  in  the  Nation.— Their  Influence  at  Court.— Their  Share  in 
Adminijtration. — Inconfiftencies  in  the  ConduSi  of  both*— Their  Merits  and 
their  Faults. — Obfervations.— Benefits  of  the  Revolution. — //  feeured  the 
Liberties  of  Eugland-~faved  the  Profeflant  Religion.— promoted  Toleration 
—infufed  a  Spirit  of  Improvement  into  the  Conflitution.— Obligations  of 
the  Nation  to  King  William.— His  Character. 


F 


ROM  a  comparative  view  of  the  ftrength  of  the  whigs  and  the'  CHAP, 
tones,  through  the. nation  in  general,  at  the  revolution, ,  It  »  ____*  j, 
appears,  that,  in  rank,  property,  and  influence,  the  tones  were  ^w^the* 
fliperior.     From  number,    zeaL    induftry,   and   a  fortunate   coin-  whigs  and 

*    .        ,  ..."  .     .  '  tones  during 

cideace  of  events,  the  whigs  derived  progreffive  advantages.     It  has  the  reign  or 

,  l  jf   \  -'  'i  ■    #.    -     •      ■•        m  ■  •     .'  .        .-"'"•  ■    ■•  William. 

been  generally  admitted,  that,  in  the  preceding  reigns,  the  greateft 
number, of  perforis,  who  poflefled  landed  eftates,  avowed  the  prin-  Their 
ciples,  and  fupported  the  meafures,  of  the.tpries.  To  the  fame  in-  thTnadon! 
t^rpft  was  demoted  the  undivided  attachment  of  the  eftablifh'ecf 
ct^urcti/ abounding  with  'wealth  arid  patronage,  and  refpe&able  by 
the  literature,  abilities,  and  chara&er,  of  many  of  its  members. 
To  this  aflbciation,.  civil  andecclefiaftical,  we  are  indebted,  in  a  great 
meafure,  for  the*  revolution,  or,  at  leaft,  for  that  zealous  concur- 
rence of  the  tori'es  with  the  whigs,  without  which  that  event  could 
hever  have  been  acdomplifhed. 

.  The  fuperiority  of  the  toriea,  in  property  and  hereditary  influ- 
ence, was  balanced  by  a  variety  of  advantages,  which  gradually 
jaifed  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  whigs,  and  rendered  them 
more  than  a  match  for  their  antagonifts  during  the  reign  of  king 
William.  .    . 

,'  4  C  '  The 
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c  HA  P.  The  want  of  eftabliflied  influence,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  the  court  and  the  tories,  during  the  preceding 
reigns,  united  the  whigs  by  clofer  ties  of  fympathy  and  friendfhip,^ 
and  produced  a  defined  fyftem  of  principles,  and  well-concerted 
plans  of  a&ion.  Excluded  from  all  hope  of  preferment,  they  la- 
boured, with  determined  perfeverance,  to  reduce  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  the  prince.  That  ir- 
regularity and  licentioufnefs  of  government,,  which  juftified  the  in- 
flexible oppofition  of  the  whigs,  conftrained  the  tories,  who  en- 
grofled  the  minifterial  offices,-  to  depart,  upon  fome  occafions,  from 
their  chara&eriftical  principles,  and  to  fall  Into  inconfiftencies,  al- 
ways injurious  to  the  reputation  of  any  party.  Hence,  the  whigs 
advanced,  and  the  tories  declined,  in  the  efteem  of  the  nation*  la 
great  emergencies,  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  the  toriest  followed  the 
dictates  of  patriotifm  ;  but  this  fatt,  which  is  granted  in  favour  of 
character,  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  advanced  to  impeach  the 
jvifilom  and  purity  of  their  general  political  fyftem.'  The  great 
event  of  the  revolution  brought  home,  to  the  fenfe  and  experience 
of  all  ranks  of  men,  a  demonftration  of  the  impoffibility  of  ad- 
hering to  the  dodrine  of  non-refiftainci  or  uricoriditional  obedi- 
ence, and  the  train  of  abfurdities  with  which  it  is  coriri^dUd  \ 

Though  it  fhould  be  admitted,  that  the  political  principles,  which 
diftinguifh  parties,  are,  with  many  individuals,  the  effe<3  of  early 
prejudice,  more  than  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  free  choice,  yet, 
greater  energy  and  fteadinefs  may  be  expe&ed  in  defence  of  thofe 
principles,  which  are  difcovered  after  examination  to  be  juft  in 
theory,  and  pradically  beneficial  to  the  interefts  of  mankind  j  and 

1  It    may    be    truly  remarked,   that  the  of  our  being.     The  fobje'el!  of  the  defpotic 

maxims  of   the  tories  were   fuch  as    could  monarch,  condemned  to-  forfeit  life  without 

neither  be  reduced  to  practice,  nor  maintained  evidence  or  trial,  fubmits  to  the  law  of  necef- 

in  the  hour  of  trial.     The  principle  of  felf-  fity,  and  lays  down  his.  head  upon'  the  blacky 

prefervation,  the  prunary  and  inoft  powerful  not  from  the  influence  of  principle,  but  with 

law  of  nature,  leads  us  inftinttively  to  refill  fecret    remonftrance   and  execration  of  op- 

that  violence  which  threatens  the  deflrucTion  preffion.  .       / 

hence, 
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hence,  by  courage,  vigour,  and  perfeverance,  fuitable  to  the  dignity  c  HA  P. 
and  importance  of  their  caufe,  the  whigs  increafed  their  credit  and 
influence,  together  with  the  number  of  their  adherents,  after  the 
period  of  the  revolution.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Harley,  who,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  political  life,  had  been  intimately  conne&ed  both 
with  the  whigs  and  the  tories,  that  the  former  were  moft  fuccefsful, 
by  making  profelytes  of  men  of  thought  and  induftry,  while  the 
latter  enlifted  under  their  banners  thofe  who  Were  diffipated  and  pro- 
fligate, and  looked  no  farther  than  the  furface  of  things  \ 

The  afcendency  of  the  whigs  at  -  court,  and  their  pofleffion  of 
minifterial  offices,  during  the  reign  of  king  William,  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  improving  their  private  fortunes,  and  extending 
the  influence  of  their  party.  The  management  of  a  tedious  and 
expenfive  war  augmented  the  profit  of  every  official  department^ 
and  gave  birth  to  many  new  offices  and  commiffions,  which  re- 
dounded principally  to  the  emolument  of  the  whigs,  and  brought 
into  their  hauds  a  great  proportion  of  every  fpecies  of  pro* 
perty. 

The  progrefs  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  favourable  to  fenti- 
ments  of  freedom  and  habits  of  independence,  was  another  fource 
of  the  extending  influence  of  the  whigs.  Thus,  it  was  obferved, 
that,  in  trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  the  whigs  were  m©ft 
numerous,  and  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  cathedrals,  and  in  villages 
dependent  upon  great  men,  the  intereft  of  the  tories  predominated. 

The  foreign  proteftants,  who  reforted  to  England  both  in  this  and 
the  preceding  reigns,  brought  a  great  acceffion  of  ftrength  to  the 
whigs.  The  clerical  members  of  the  church  of  England  difcovered 
an  early  jealoufy  of  the  proteftant  refugees,  becaufe  they  were  not 
fufficiently  fubmiflive  to  the  dodtrines  and  authority  of  their  efta- 
blifhment ;  and  this  jealoufy  they  were  at  pains  to  inftil  into  the 
tories,  over  whofe  confciences  they  had  a  powerful  fway.     The  un- 

*  Faults  en  both  Sides.    Somen's  Col.  vol.  xv.  p.  291. 
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kind  treatment  which  the  exiled  proteftants  experienced  from  the 
tories,  as  well  as  a  fimilitude  of  religious  opinions  and  forms,  te 
thole  which  the  Engliflv  diffenters  generally  maintained,  united  their 
political  interefts,  and  augmented  the  ftrength  of  the  whigs '.  From 
the  experience  of  the  advantage  they  derived  from  the  influence  of 
the  proteftant  refugees,  the  whigs  fupported  bills  of  naturalisation* 
which  were  generally  oppofed  by  the  tories,  who  fpoke  of  the  pep* 
fecuted  Palatines,  and  other  foreign  proteftants  in  England,  with  a 
contempt  and  fcurrility,  favouring  too  much  of  political  rancour  \ 

Their  influ-  It  has  already  been  obferved  in  the  progrefs  of  this  hiflory,  that 
it  was  the  uniform  plan  of  William,  to  compound  his  adxniniftration 
of  individuals  of  different  parties,  and  occasionally  to  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other,  in  accommodation  to  the  cur- 
rent of  events.  The  whigs,  elated  with  their  triumph,  and  over- 
rating their  fervices  at  the  revolution,  were  diflatisfied  with  a  bare 
precedency  in  adminiftration,  and  began,  at  an  early  period,  to  con- 
trive fuch  meafures  as  might  effectually  prevent  their  antagonists 
from  recovering  the  reins  of  adminiftration,  and  might  even  reduce 
their  political  influence  in  more  fubordinate  ftations.  Their  oppo- 
iition  to  an  aft  of  indemnity,  and  their  obftinacy  in  contending  for 
amendments  of  the  corporation  a£t,  tending  to  exclude  the  tories 
from  any  (hare  of  power  or  intereft  in  the  boroughs,  were  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  engrofling  temper.  William,  juftly  apprehenfive 
that  a  diminution  of  his  influence  would  be  the  confequence  of  any 
reftridion  in  the  choice  of  his  miniftry,  and  convinced  from  long 
experience  of  the  benefit  of  employing  and  rewarding  the  fervices 
of  every  party,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  difmifling  the 
whigs,  though  it  could  only  be  accomplifhed  by  the  bold  meafure  of 

Jan.  1690.      diflblving  the  convention  parliament. 

Their  (hare         At  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  parliament,  the  king  not  only 
exalted  the  tories,  by  conferring  upon  them  the  principal  offices  in 

3  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  *of  England.     Somen's  Col.  vol.  xii.  p.  379, 

4  Ibid.    Hiftory  of  the  four  laft  Years  of  the  Queen,  p.  221,  &c. 
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adihitrfftrairion,  but -rendered  their  influence  at  large  more  extenfive  c  ha  p. 

A/LI* 

and  permanent,  by  changing  the  oortjmiflions  of  the  juftices  ami  *  v  ■  ^ 
militia  in  their  favour,  /The  tories-  maintained  their  authority  lu 
adminiftration  duritig  four  4i#ccdfli\fe  ifdfllons  in  the  fecond  parlor 
tnent;  but  the  king,  having  difcoyered  a  correfpondence,  which 
fome  of  their  leaders  Carried  on  *rith  James!  and  finding  that  the 
fentiments'  of  the  generality  <Hf  thd  whigs  coincided  with  his  fchcmes 
df  policy,  again  changed  the  fmim^y^  arid  bqftowed  the  principal  ,6^ 
offices  of  government  upon  them.  Mr-.-i." 

From  this  period,  the  power  and  popularity -of.  the  whigs  ad- 
vanced, and  difplayed  itfclf  with  great  effe&  and  energy,  in  the 
third  parliament  of  William.  The  irioft  liberal,  fupglie?  were 
granted,  notwithftanding  the  nation,  had  been  burdened- by  the  long 
continuance,  and  great  expences,  of  a  war.  By  the  eminent  abili- 
ties of  fome  of  the  whig  minifters,  the  greateft  difficulties  were 
jfurmounted,  in  order  to  make  the  fuppUe»  effectual,:  to  reftore  the 
coin  to  its  proper  ftandard  and  purity,' and  to  accomplifh  other  mea-  1694-5., 
fures  eflential  to  the  future  credit  of  the  nation. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick  afforded  the' tories  an  unexpected  oppor-  *697- 
tunity  of  undermining  the  influence  of  thp  whigs,  of  leffening  their 
credit  at  court,  and  defaming  their  reputation  with  the  people.  The 
news  of  the  peace  were  received  with  univerfal  joy  by  the  nation* 
chiefly  upon  account  of  the  aflurance  it  gave  them  of  being  relieved 
from  the  heavy  burdens  which  they  had  fuftained  during  the  war. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  miniftry,  at  that  period,  to  have 
contrived  luch  regulations  of  oeconomy,  and  fuch  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  as  were  neceflary  to  gratify  the  expe&ations  of  the 
people ;  but,  when  they  heard  that  miniftry  hefitated  about  difband- 
ing  the  army,  the  moll;  obvious  and  durable  means  of  faving  the 
public  expence,  univerfal  difcontent  prevailed.  An  averfion  to  a 
ftanding  army  was  one  of  the  earlieft  and  mod. decided  criterions  of 
the  whigs.     The  fyftem  of  policy  which  they  adopted  in  connexioa 

9  with 
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p*  with  the  new  fettlement,  the  ftate  of  the  continent,  the  .  earneft 
defire  of  the  king,  the  very  prefervation  of  thofe  grer.t  national 
obje&s  which  they  had  already  attainted,  all  required  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  larger  military,  force  than  /eemed  confiftent  either  with 
their  own  principles,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  people*  The  whigs, 
then,  were  prefled  by  this  dilemma.  If  they  contended  for  a  Hand- 
ing army,  their  integrity  and  confiftency  would  be  impeached,  and 
their  popularity  loft  j  if  they  gave  up  this  point,  they  muft  forfeit 
the  royal  favour,  endanger  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  the 
independence  of  Europe.  The  confluence  was,  that  they  leparated 
upon  this  queftion  when  brought  to  a  vote,  and  did  nothing  for  the 
king  as  a  party. :  The  feeble  efforts,  made  by  the  whig  minifters  to 
gratify  the  defire  of ,  the  cOurt,  introduced  internal  divifionsj  at- 
tracted popular  cenfure,  which  extended  to  the  whole  party;  and  at 
length  completed  the  triumph  of  their  rivals.  During  this  languish- 
ing influence  of  the  whigs,'  of  which  the  king  was  every  day  more 
fenfible  from  being  fruftrated  in  his  favourite  meafures,  the  torie^ 
offered  their  fer vices,  and  boafted  of  their  influence.  He  made  a 
partial  change  of  adminiftration  in  their  favour,  after  the  firft  feflSon 
of  the  fourth  parliament ;  by  which,  however,  he  found  that  he 
had  loft  the  fupport  of  one  party,  without  acquiring  the  cordial 
attachment  and  fervices  of  the  other. 

The   tones   infifted   on   the   total   difmifllon   of  the   whigs,    as 
neceflary  for  enabling  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the 

i699.  king.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Lord  Somers  was  removed 
from  office;  Mr.  Montague  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords; 
and,  that  the  influence  of  the  tories  might  have  free  fcope  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  parliament,   which  had   been   fummoned 

1700.  under  a  whig  adminiftration,  was  prematurely  diflblved.  The  tories 
were  not  difappointed  in  their  expe&tftiotas  of  the  parliament,  in 
which  they  found  themfelves  able. to  command  a  majority  of  votes; 
but  their  fuccefs  enfnared  them*     Flufhed  by  the  number  and  zeal 
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of  their  adherents,  the  nuniftry  coofidered  tbemfelyqa^a  indepen-  c  ^^  p* 
dent  on  the  king,  and:ufed  their  power,  ntfhsr  jto  gratify  their  own  «■    >  ,   » 
refentmerits,  than  tp,  prpmete.  ftich  mefdures  as  were  acceptable  to 
the  court,  and  calculated  to  gainthejn  fredit.wi$h  the  people*    The 
precipitancy  and  vehemence  of  their  proceedings  againft  fome  of  thofc 
perfons  who  had  been  the  principal;  actors  ip  the  whig  adminiftra- 
tion>  notwithftandingifche  aceomplifhm^i^fff  ,fom$  meafures  q£  great 
utility,  difgufted  the  king,  cflvtw"oilpdjtfee;nHa(ftfyj  vpfeh  the  houfe,of 
lords,    and  rendered*  them  bdious  to  the,  qatjoofi   fo  tha{,  to.  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  all  who  were  n<*t  9$,  the  party^the^kiag  d^flblyed  hia  Nov.  ijor. 
fifth  parliament,  which  J>ad  exifted  oplyjft>r  a  fiijg^/^eflfp^    He 
called  a  new  parUanwnr^  an&  hfg^n  tq{fqnn  a  whjg  adroyuftratjon)       'J0** 
which  waa  not  ponjjdttfd  feefiyej hia  death  \i:.        i;  ;  r 

From  this  flxort  review  cjf  the  alternate  •  rife  and  depreflion  of 
whigs -and:  toriei,  it  appears*  that  the  wbigs  enjoyed  the  gi;eateft 
fhart  of 'nrinif^erixl) powfer  ind.puhfie  emolument  during  thfeypigt* 
p£i  (William,  and  certainly  £bficflfed  mwtptf  hfa  cojfcfidenc*  than  .tjbe 
other  party  V  Ui4h&>  balance,  wai  turned  agbirtft  them,  k  was  poijr 
upon  emergencies,  and  for  a  feifofa.  It  wig  reftored  again,  as  often* 
and  as  foon,  as  >they  became  capable  #f  carrying  pn  the  public 
bufittefs;  ■  r  >  •    f  ■  «   '  <  ■=)   ■     V     ;        <:ii-  , 

-•  The  comparative  merit  of  jwhigs*  apd  *  tones  may  Be  eftimated,. 
either  from  an  abftra£k  view  of  their  political  principle?,  or. from  the 
meafttfes  of  government  which' ^they  feverally  defended  or  oppofed, 
*hile  tfeey  were Inr ©rout  of  power;   .  ■■;■     1,  •-::.•■;. 

It  is  not  nAy  defign  toenteiiiflto  an  abftwft  view  of  the  principled 
of  whigs  and  tories*  farther  than  I  have  dode  in  jUuftratihg  the  p«~ 
teding  bbfervationff;   becaufe  it  will  be  found,  that  their  political  inconMe*. 
meafures  and  coAdtfdt  hate  not  differed  from  one  another,  fi>  invar-  conduaof 
TiaWy  and  fo  widely,-  as.  the  pritMiplea  Which  they  ptofeffed  would  both# 
naturally  have  led  us  W exp^Cfc.    Whiga/.and  tones  ni  adminiftration, 

.    .'..>■   i    .^*   ...   \ ..  * -b    .-fa!i   *'■'":    <'"m'"r   ,:'■..;":*.... 

*  Hardwicke's  Collections,  vol.  iu  p.  460,  6  Burnett 

and; 
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and  whigs  and  tone*  in  oppofition,  exhibit  ftriking  features  of  re- 
femblance  to  each-  otter.  If  we  were  to  draw  a  contrail  of  poli- 
tical cKara£ters,  without  affixing^  the  nathes  of  the  originals,  we 
ftiould  find  apt' and  copious  materials,  by  purfuifcg  the  hiftory  of  the 
fame  party,  and  the  fatoe  individuals,  through  the  vfciffitude*  of 
favour  and  difgrace  at'  court.  The  grounds'  of  this  remark  muft  be 
obvious  toe^ery'TOaltif  tfhd'is  attqu&inted  with  our  hiftory  front  the 
revolution  to*  the  prefaMTda^  ;-f^rcmfJ«kl  the  reader  only  of  fuch  as 
hvt+e  occurricHn  the  ^otirfe  of  *  this  work.  'r  Iw  the  debates  upon  the* 
qutftiohs  fefot^Wthefews  oPtrtafoti,  to  the  trials  of  confpira- 
Wrs,  t6  the  fufpeiifiori  of' the- habeas  corpus*  and  to  the  difbanding 
orthe^anh^tW^  df  argufltettt,  which  they  had 

often  condemned  during'  the'Pwo  ptfe&Artg^ reigns;  and the  tones 
obtained  a  tranfiedt  popularity,  by  poffefling  themfelves  of  the 
ground  ^Wch^  their  advwfari<&  had  deferted,  and  retorting  thofe 
ficcufatkms •  and  reproaches  with  which  their:  own. party  had  been 
formerly  brands*  In  ifupporrof  the  bill  forx;trienhial  parliaments, 
the  bill  for  amending  the  treafoa  laws,*  the:  place  bil£  the  revocation 
of  the  royal  grants  in  Ireland,  and  the  limitations  introduced  in  the 
a&s  of  fettlemeStr  ^  not  only  in  thwarting 

the  meafures  of  their  antagonifts  while  in  adminiftration,  butliaim* 
pofmgi  durable  reftridfiorts  bpon  the  influence  of.  the  court, » and ,  in- 
troducirtgr  importantamettchhepts  into  the  conftitution«  In  profecu- 
<ti6n  jpf.  the  impeachn^nt?«£  the  miniftera  concerned  in  the  parti* 
tion  treaty,  the  tories  aflumed  a  zeal  for  continental  interefts,  which 
*h^  hadevter'pppofedili?hfetit.procp*ded  from  the  whigs.  In  vin- 
dication pf  the  appateftt,  incojififtency  of.  the  Matter  in  the  examples 
Inow  recited,  we  fere  bojmd  in  candour  to  obferve,  that  a  very  mate- 
rial changein  the  circutnft£nfi§$:of  the.  nation,  and  particularly  the 
claim  of'  a  rival  to  tjiorcro^n^;  fuppprted  by.  a  powerful  fadtion  at 
home,  rendered  ;it,ftea^Ja£y  f^rtheqi  to  d$vi$te  ftqm  thofe  political 
maxims  and  refolutions,  which  they  had  declared,  in  too  abfolute 

and 
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and  indefinite  terms,  during  the  period  of  their  oppofition  to  arbi-  c  HA  p. 
trary  government 7.     Political   maxims  are,  more  thin  thofe  of  any  u.  ^  -j 
other  fcience   whatever,  liable  to  exceptions,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times ;  and  were  they  rigidly  and  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to,  would  often  fruftrate  the  very  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  at  firft  adopted. 

If  there  be  any  fundamental  and  comprehenfive  principle,  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  whigS  from  the  tories,  it  is  that  which  they  avow 
with  refpeft  to  the  interfering  claims  of  the  prince  and  the  people. 
The  privileges  of  the  people  the  whigs  profefs  to  guard  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  to  vindicate  from  the  encroachment  of  every  rival 
intereft.  The  tories  are  devoted  with  the  fupreme  affe&ions  of  their 
hearts  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  In  every  queftion, 
therefore,  of  interference  between  prerogative  and  privilege,  that  is 
not  already  fixed  with  precifion  by  ftatute  or  precedent,  the  whigs, 
in  conformity  to  their  principles,  may  be  expe&ed  to  adhere  to  the 
latter,  and  the  tories  to  the  former ;  and  yet  there  is  not  any  one 
point  in  which  both  parties  have  a&ed  more  vaguely,  and  fo  often 
in  diredfc  oppofition  to  their  favourite  principles.  If  we  colled  and 
examine  the  long  catalogue  of  queftions,  dire&ly  or  indire&ly  re- 
ferring to  that  fubjedt,  from  the  sera  of  the  revolution  down  to  tha 
prefeht  times,  they  will  rather  appear  to  have  been  difputes  between 
adminiftration  and  oppofition,  than,  between  whig  and  tory,  and  to 
have  had  for  their  obje£t,  not  the  fupport  of  principle,  but  the  ac- 
quifition  and  retention  of  power. 

But  however  variable  and  contradi&ory  the  fentiments  of  whigs  Merits  and 
and  tories  may  have  been  with  refpe£t  to  queftions  purely  political,  faults# 
yet  both  of  them  have  more  uniformly  adhered  to  thofe  principles 
regarding  religion  and  ecclefiaftical  polity,  which  were  coeval  with 
their  exiftence  as  parties.    The  whigs,  whether  within  or  without  the 
pale  of  the  national  church,  have  been  not  only  profefled,  but  gene- 

T  Preface  to  the  Subje£lfs  Right  of  Petitioning,    State  Tradls,  T.  W.   vol.  iii.  p.  257. 
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rally  confiftent,  a&ive  friends  to  religious  liberty.  They  claffti  the 
cxclufive  honour  of  having  been  the  advocates  for  every  meafiire, 
calculated  to  proirtote  toleration  and  religious  liberty,  that  has  beeri 
adopted  by  the  Britifft  legiflature;  They  glory  in  many  unfutcefefuP 
ftruggles  to  abolifh  pertal  ftatutes;  and  to  remove  reftridtions  upon: 
confcience,  introduced  by  the  factious  fpirit  and  narrow  jealoufy  of 
the  tories,  aided  by  the  confcfentioiis,  though  illiberal  zea[l  of  thbfe 
who  held  offices  of  dignity  in  the  church  \  The  COftftant  declara- 
tion and  affiduous  exertion  of  the  whigs  in  behalf  bf  reKgioiw 
liberty,  as  it  formed  a  predominant  feature  ift  their  chaxa&er%  fo  k 
was  marked  and  criticifed  by  their  antagonists  as  the  fitted  inftru- 
ment  to  work  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to  propagate 
the  apprehenfion  of  danger  to  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution.  Thef 
church  of  England  arid  the  whigs  were  often  represented  bf  the 
party  writers,  in  this  and  the  fucceeding  reign;  as  inveterate  ene- 
mies, whofe  interefts  knd  iffeftioiis  it  was  impoffible  ever  to  recon-i 
cile ;  and  that  period,  when  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy  bad  befeni 
deftroyed  by  the  fame  hands,  was  dften  recalled  to  view,  in  order' to 
ftrengthen  the  union  of  the  tories  with  the  chittch  \ 

By  this  political  artifice,  the  tories  hot  on\f  alltired  the  greateft 
number  of  the  officiating  members  bf  the  church  of  England  to 
their  party,  but,  upon  fome  occafibns,  they  meanly  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  auxiliary  ftrferigth  of  enthufiafm,  bigotry,  and  the 
tumultuary  interpofition  of  the  people.  Thofe  among  the  whigs, 
who  were  fincerely  attached  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  perceived 
the  infidious  defigns  of  their  antagonifts,  and,  to  prevent  a  cottfu- 
fion  of  titles  that  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  caufe  of  liberty 
by  mifleading  weaker  minds,  they  framed  a  new  efeclefiafticai 
denomination,  to  preferve  unbroken  and  detached  the  whig 
intereft  refiding  within  the  bofom  of  the  church*  Under  the  de- 
fcription  of  high  and  low  churchy  the  political  warfare  waa  Irani- 

8  SacheverelPs  Trial.  9  Rapin  on  Parties,  vol.  ii.  p.  ftp.  803. 
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fcrred  into  confecrated  ground,  and  whigs  and  tories  carried  on  their  c  HA  j». 
confli&s,  within  the  pale  of   the  church,    with  equal  pretentions 
of  attachment  to  her  conftitution  and  intereft. 

.As  the  <xpndudb  of  the  individual  is  more  influenced  by  the  heart 
than  by  the  underftanding,  fp,  in  the  .hiftory  of  parties,  we  often 
•trace  predominant  affections,  which  lead  them  to  a&  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  political  maxims  they  profefs,  and  which,  more  than 
thefe,  jafcertajn  the  difcriminating  features  of  their  chara&er.    When 

,  I  obferve  that  the  affeQions,  of  the  tories  inclined  to  the  family  of 

.  Stuart,  and  that  the  fucceflion  pf  the  Qrown  in  the  proteftant  line 

-was  the  obje&  that  w^s  ever  neareft  to, the. hearts  of  the  whigs,  I 
do  not^mean.to.aflTsrt,  either  that  the  leading  and  jnoft  refpe&able 

,  inen  amopg  $he  tories  wiflied  to  recal  king  James,  or  that  all  thofe, 
who  had  the  name  of  whigs,  were  free  from  the  guilt  of  confpiring 

,  to  overturn  the  revolution  fettlement ;  but  what  I  affirm,  upon  the 
evidence f of  fafit,  is,'  that  the  whigs  took, their. meafures  more  with  a 

i.view  tp  fupport  tbejcevobttion  Jettlement,  -than  to  maintain  confift- 
ency,  or  to  difplay  a  rigid  adherence  to  thofe  principles  which  they 

.bud  maintained  before  they  <?ame  into, power.  The  early  hefitation 
of  i  the  jtorie$,  .about  tC9mpletiqg  the  work  which  they  had  begun  in 
concert  with  the  whigs,  „and  their  notorious  and  frequent  departure 
froga  that  refpe&  to  prerogative,  for  which  they  had  often  and 

rftrenuoufly  contended,  certainly,  flpwed  froqji  axejnnant  of  afle&ioa 

.  to  the  exiled  family,  indicated  a  difaffe&ion  to  the  perfbn  of  Wil- 
liam, ;,and  an  indifference,  if  qot  a  fecret  averfion,  to  that  fettlement 
<jf  the 'fucceflion  which  he  wiflied  to  eftabliih.     The  bare  recital  of 
a  few.fafts  will,  at  once,  elucidate  artd.  confirm  thefe  obfervatipns. 
..Though. the  tories  kept  equal  pace  .with  the  whigs  in  the  firft 

milages  of  the  revolution,  they  rilopt  -fbort  while  they  were  yet. far 
from  the  end: of  this  patriotic  journey.  The  plan  of  the  -regency, 
of- which  they  were  fo  tenacious  during  the  interregnum,  befpoke 
an  anxious  retrofpeft  to  James,  and,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  muft  have 
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C  *xxi.  ?    facilitated  his  refumption  of  the  throne,  and  would  certainly  have 
enfured  the  fucceffion  of  his  fon. 

The  hafte  of  the  whigs  to  inveft  William  with  royal  power,  their 
ncgleft  of  the  moft  favourable  opportunity  to  obtain  limitations  of 
prerogative,  and  farther  fecurities  for  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
may  be  confidered  as  early  examples  of  their  waving  and  poft- 
poning  the  operation  of  principle,  in  conceffion  to  that  fettlement  of 
the  crown  upon  which  their  affe&ions  were  bent.  The  zeal  of  the 
whigs  in  entering  into  aflbciations  for  the  defence  of  the  king's 
perfon  upon  the  difcovery  of  confpiracies,  their  framing  and  im- 
pofing  the  ftri&eft  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  the  frequent 
fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus,  their  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
,  modes  of  trial  in  cafes  of  treafon,  were,  perhaps,  in  the  critical 
fituation  of  affairs,  neceflary  meafures  to  fecure  the  revolution  fettle- 
ment ;  but  the  adoption  of  them,  in  oppofition  to  their  profefled 
fentiments  and  at  the  hazard  of  reproach,  were  evidences,  that  the 
lecurity  of  that  fettlement  was  the  fupreme  objed  of  their  care  and 
anxiety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oppofition  of  the  tories  to  thofe  very 
meafures  which  expofed  the  whigs  to  the  charge  of  inconfiftency, 
their  mifreprefenting  and  employing  them  to  excite  a  jealoufy  of 
government,  the  detra&ion  with  which  they  often  fpoke  of  the 
perfon  and  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  though  their  principal  aim 
was  to  revile  and  difplace  their  antagonifts,  afforded  a  (hiking  evi- 
dence of  glaring  inconfiftency,  and  that  they  were  not  always  ex- 
emplary in  thofe  courtly  virtues  for  which  they  valued  themfelves l9. 

The  place  bill,  the  triennial  bill,  and  the  limitations  in  the  a£t  of 
fettlement,  introduced  by  a  tory  miniftry,  demonftrated,  that  their 
attachment  to  the  prerogative  was  annexed  to  the  hereditary  line  of 
defcent ;  and  when  that  was  broken,  their  lofty  ideas  of  majefty 
funk  into  the  fame  level  with  thofe  of  their  antagonifts,  whom  they 

»°  Jura  populi  Anglicani.    State  Trafts,  T.  W.  toI.  iii. 
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accufed  of  a  deliberate  and  lyftematic  defign  to  circumfcribe  and  c  *J  A  P. 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Were  we  to  purfue  this  fubjeft 
down  from  the  period  of  this  hiftory,  it  would  be  found,  that, 
though  the  fentiments  of  all  parties  were  too  much  biaffed  by  in- 
tereft  and  regulated  by  accidental  circumftances,  yet  there  remains 
fufficient  proof  to  afcertain  this  fad,  that,  while  the  whigs  were 
fincere  in  their  attachment  to  the  ad  of  fettlement,  the  tories  neiVfer 
loft  fight  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  till  that  of  Hanover 
was  feated  upon  the  throne. 

After  all,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,,  that  the  generality  of  tfce 
tories  entertained  any  fixed  pwrpofe  of  recalling  .  thf  pretender, 
or  were  difpofed  to  prefer  his  intereft  to  tfe<  of  the,,conftitu- 
tion  ".  They  gave  fufficient  proof,  that  the  latfer  had  the  principal 
place  in  their  affedions,  by  their  condud  at  the  revolution,  and 
would  probably  have  done  the  fame  in  a  fimilar  fitpation,  upon  a 
clear  and  decided  oppofition  between  the  claims  of  the  lineal,  heir 
and  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution.  But  they  were  averfe  to  thofe 
meafures  which  rejeded  fo?  ever  the  hereditary  line  of  kings;  and 
yet,  with  this  affedion,  the  pique,  the  refentment,  and  the  pride  of 
party,  fometimes  interfere4t  and  the  tories  themfelves  were  more 
than  once  instrumental  in  enading  fuch  laws,  as  moil  efiedually 
fecured  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  and  the  continuance 
of  the  proteftant  fucceffion.  If  that  veneration  for  prerogative, 
by  which  the  tories  were  diftinguiftied,  abated,  and  a  contrariety 
in  their  political  fentiments  was  occafioned  by  the  influence  of 
their  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  fo,  upon  the  other  hand, 
thofe   meafures  of  their  antagonifts,  which  juftified  the   tories  in 

11  There  certainly  was  fuch  a  defign  in  the  afraid  to  communicate  to  her  minifters,  and 

-  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  her  miniflers  to  her,  and  to.  one  another*  what 

it  was  formed  by  the  tories,  but,  at  the  fame  they  all  denied  in  their  heart.     Lord  Oxford, 
rime,  a  few  of  them  only  were  privy  to  it.  .  though  connected  with  that  miniftry,  probably 

The  ftatutes,  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  never  entertained  any  ferious  view  of  reftoring 

official  language  of  Ihe  miniftry,'  were  fo  much  the  pretender.      Macpherfon's  State  Papers* 

againft  it,  that  the  queen  fccaw  to  have  been  Cuningham's  Hiftojy,  yolriLipaffim. 
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*~  xxf  P-  retortinS  l^e  charge  of  fluctuation  and  inconfiftency,  may  be  traced 
to  a  fimilar  predilection,  or  propensity  df  affedtioft  to  the  perfon  of 
William ;  not  perhaps  on  account  of  his  private  virtues,  but  of  that 
^ell-earned  fame,  which  he  had  acquired  vby  being  the  prote&or  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  proteftant  religion.  Thus,  the  whigs  not  only 
became  advocates  for  prerogative,  in  'the  inftances  above  mentioned, 
fttff  directed  their  public  conduct,  too  mtidh,  in  compliance  with  the 
-prejudices  and  political  views  of  the  king,  •  To  this  ittachment  was 
imputed  a  fixed  determination  of  the  whig  administration  to  augment 
4he  army,  while  -they  diminifhed  and  neglected  the  naval  force  of 
•the  -kingdom*  Every*  department  belonging  to  the  latter  was  mA- 
4iagedwith  careleffhefe  and  treachery,  no  lefs  injurious  to  the  honour, 
than  to  the  fefety  of  the  nation  '*.  As  the  genius  and  habits  of  Wil- 
liam rendered  him  partial  to  the  land  fervice,  the  whig.minifters  de~ 
•parted  from  the  moderate  quota  of  troops   agreed  to  at  the  com- 

'■'  mencement  of  fhe  war ;  they  gradually  augmented  the  military  efta- 
blifhmient;  and,  at  length,  were  not  aftiamed  to  contend  for  the 
propriety  rif  maintaining  a  large  flanding  army,  at  an  enormous 
expence.  '     ' 

When  we  trace  the  ghring  incclftfifteneies  of  both  parties  to  mo- 
tives of  affedtion,  it  is  *  fair  to  4&ferve,  that  thefe  did  not  operate, 
withthe fame  uniformity,  and  to  the  fame  extent,  upon  whigs  and 

'tones.  The  meafores,  which ^ere  derogatory  to  prerogative,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  "Imported  by  the  tones,  with  concert  and  in  a 
bddy;  whereas  the  iiiconfiftdncy  6f  the  whigs,  in' defending  what 
may  be  called  prerogative' meafttres,  was  applicable, '  principally,  to 
fuch  of  them  as  were  inoffice,  together  wfrh  d  few,  who  entertained 

•  an,  high .  qfteem .  of  William,  founded  upon  early  acquaintance  and 
gratitude  for  the  feryices  he  had  done  the  nation;     Though  we  do 
not  admit  the  affertion  of  a  party-writer,  that,  in  the  queftioa  con- 
cerning, a  (landing  army,  "  all  the  honeft  and  wife  men  of  their  own 
Ts*  Pstulw«n  both  Sides*  Somers's  Collcdions,  rol.  xv.  p. 300. 
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u  party   defeated:  them","    yet*    in;  queftiontf  palpably  dcvhtang*  c  **j*  p; 
from   the   political   maxims,    which    they    themfelves    had    pro- 
fefled,    the  whiga  feparated,    and  their  leaders   were  deferted  hy 
toany,- *vhe,  ro  their  ordinary   coridiitft*  adhered  with?  fidelity  to 
their  party. 

r  The  faults,  fcith  which  both  parties  rfeciprocafly  upbraided  each 
other,  have,  in  fome  meafure,  been  anticipated  by  thefe  remark* 
upon  the  inconfiftency  of  their  conduct  We"  aught  to  pay  no  re«- 
gard. to  .virulent  afieftibhs,  ikidiferiminately  Rented  during  feafons  of 
heat  and  violence  \  but  to  found  our  opinions  opoia  the  evidence  6f 
fa&s,  and  fairly  to  diftinguifli  between  tbtife  circumftaftces,  which 
arife  from  thi  ftattoft  ind  fortune  of  parties,  and  thofe,  which  indi- 
cate inherent  and  tnfccttrigible  depravity  of  principle;  Rapacity* 
yefentftieWt^  an  ov^tbekii^, -^ngfoffirig  fpirit,  may,  more  or  lefs,  bt 
imputed  to  fevery  party  i*  "the  day  of  power.  Contention,  mifre- 
prefenttrtibn  oiF  their  arrfagtinifts,  acrimony  and  malignity,  adhere^, 
%vith  ft*  exceptions r  to  thofe 'who  are  out  of  place.  If  the  torieS 
Were  charged  with  felf-concfeit, -mfolercce,  haughtmefs  of  dfettieanour, 
in  the  courfe  of  thfeir  tranfa&ing  btiltnefs,  thefe  vices  ought  not  to 
be  afcribed  to  any  indelible  ftamp  of  political  character,  but  to  the 
prejudice*  of  domeftic  elducation*  at  a^riodwhen  -an  high  eftima- 
tion  Wafc  affigned  to  thofe  diftinffciohs  of:fbrtune  and  family,  i& 
which  the  tories  claimed  pre-eminence.  ■  If  :they  were  precipitate 
iand  ardent  in  prOfecutirtg  their  favourite  mealtires,  it  might  arife 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  inftibility  of  their  influence,  which 
ftimulated  them  to  iiftproVe,  to  'the  heft  advantage,  intervals  of 
power,  derived  frbm  fortuitous  events,  mbre  than  frorfl  any  cordial 
tfavour  of  the  prince,  or  their  eftablifhed  popularity.  The  fame 
motives  jwght  tranlport  them,  beyond  the  bounds  of  generofity  and 
Trite  poiicfy,   in  the  violencfe  of  their  plans   to   gratify   refentment 

u  Faults  on  both  Sides;.  Somen's  CoHcftkms,  vol.  xv.  p.  3P2.  ' 

againft 
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C  xxi!  ?  ag^nft  their  rivals,  fharpened  by  a  mortifying  fenfe  of  the  finking 
v.  -»-— /  influence  of  their  party,  and  of  their  long  exclufion  from  power  '\ 
If,  upon  the  mod  impartial  fcrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  parties, 
it  appears,  that  the  whigs  had  the  greateft  merit  in  promoting  and 
upholding  the  fettlement  of  government  introduced  by  the  revolu- 
tion, fo  it  will  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  fbme  of  the  whigs  in 
adminidration  were  guilty  of  grofs  mifdemeanours,  which  affixed  a 
deep  and  lading  ftain  upon  their  party. 

Though  generous  and  public  motives .  fhould  be  candidly  allowed 
to  have  adtu^ted  the  whigs,  in  the  firft  fteps  of  the  revolution,  indi-4 
viduals  Along  them  were  afterwards  fo  a&ive  in  turning  that  event 
to  their  own  private  account,  that  it  afforded  but  too  juft  ground  for, 
fufpe&ing,  that  felf-intered  had  ever  been  in  view  as  their  ultimate 
end.     They  were  infolent,  rapacious,  infatiable  in  their  demands  for 
preferment :    they  were  continually  upbraiding  the  king  with  their 
fervices,  and  fet  the  highed  price  upon  them.   .  Not  fatisfied  with  the 
fair  profits  of  the  lucrative  places  about  court,  they  put  to  fale  many 
offices,  which  required  the  mod  judicious  fele&ion  of  capacity  and 
faithfulnefs.      Where  grants  and  fale  of  offices  failed,   exorbitant 
penfions  were  folicited  for  themfelves  and  their  retainers.     To  pri* 
vate  avarice  and  rapacity  the  whig  miniders,  in  this  reign,  added 
unprecedented  extravagance  and  profufion  in  the  management  of  the 
revenue  ,$.     Though  no  perfon,  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  bufinefs  of  finance  and  the  refources  of  the  nation,  during  the 
reign  of  William,  can  fuppofe  it  poffible,  that  the  fupplies,  neceflary 
to  provide  for  the  public  expence,  could  have  been  raifed  within  the 
year,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  means  taken  for  that  end  were  often 
ill  devifed;  that  money  was  borrowed  at  an  exorbitant  premium, 
and  expended  with  fuch  contempt  of  all  rules  of  oeconomy,  9s  60 
cafioned  an  immediate  depreciation  of  public  credit,  and  has  en- 

■*  Rapine  on  Panic*.  I5  Secret  HiAory  of  one  Year,  Somers's  Col.  rol.  xii.  p.  401. 

tailed 
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tailed  grievous  burdens  upon  pofterity l6.  Thus,  while  the  emolu-  c  **x£  p# 
xnents  of  the  ferva,nts  of  government  were  extravagantly  augmented, 
too  much  of  the  public  money  was  laviflied  upon  individuals, 
and  princely  fortunes  were  accumulated  by  many  of  the  whigs, 
whofe  merits  were  eftimated  by  zeal  for  their  party,  more  than  by 
fervices  rendered  to  their  country.  Hence,  it  was  a  common  ob- 
fervatioii  among  thofe,  who  profefled  to  abftain  from  all  connexion 
with  party,  and  to  criticife  the  condudt  of  political  men  with  impar- 
tiality, that  the  tories  facrificed  the  liberties,  and  the  whigs  the 
purfes,  of  the  nation  l\  It  was  calculated,  that  king  William,  re* 
ceived  more  money  from* his  people,  in  the  courfe  of  fivtf  years  of 
the  war,  than  any  four  of  the  kings  of  England  had  done,  iince  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  fourth,  and  than  all  the  kings  of  England  had 
done  from  the  conqueft  down  to  that  period :  that  he  had  received 
more  money  in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  than  had  been  given  to 
Elizabeth,  during  her  long  reign  of  forty-five  years :  that  the  dif- 
burfements,  upon  the  article  of  penfions  alone,  exceeded  one  mil- 
lion; a  fum  far  beyond  the  example  of  royal  munificence  in  any 
preceding  reign  '\ 

The  criminality  of  mifmanagement  and  the  abufe  of  power,  above 
defcribed,  might  have  refted  upon  individuals,  if  the  whigs  had  not 
purfued  fuch  meafures  as  feemed  to  imply  the  confcioufnefs  of  wrong, 
and  a  dread  of  dete&ion ;  which  tended  to  involve  the  whole  party 
in  the  participation  of  guilt.  They  ftruggled,  long  and  obftinately, 
to  parry  every  inquiry,  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  to 
light  extravagance  and  abjufe  in  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue ; 
and,  when  the  appointment  of  commiffioners  to  examine  the  public 

,s  Sinclair's  Hiilory  of  the  Revenue,  p.  50,  Ham,  the  Aim  of  58,698,6881.  19  s.  8d.  was 

Sec.  raifed.     According  to  this  calculation,  king 

17  Secret  Hiftory  of  one  Year.  William's  annual  income  muft  have  amounted 

19  Price  of   Abdication.      Somen's  Col-  to  the  fum  of  4,415,360!.    Chalmers's  Efti- 

Iefiion,  vol.xi.  p.  70.    In  the  reign  of  Wil-  mate,  p.  71. 

4  £  accounts 
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CHAP,  accounts  was,  at  length,  obtained,  they  contrived  to  modify  and 
u  -y^  ■  ■*  fetter  their  powers  by  claufes,  tending  to  fruftrate,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  purpofe  of  their  appointment.  They  proftituted  their  abi- 
lities, in  poftponing  and  evading  the  means  of  convidting  thofe  per- 
fbns,  who  were  ftrongly  fufpe&ed  of  the  mod  notorious  embezzle- 
ment of  the  public  money  If. 
Obfervations.  From  the  fa&8  and  obfervations  introduced  in  the  above  furvey  of 
parties,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  neither  the 
principles  nor  condudt  of  whig  or  tory  have  been  fo  eflentially  and 
invariably  oppofite,  as  to  eftablifli  a  fixed  and  unalterable  line  of  le- 
paration :  that  the  errors  of  the  one  were  not  fo  enormous  and  obfti- 
nate,  as  to  prevent  their  contributing,  with  cordiality  and  fuccefs, 
both  to  the  deliverance  and  amendment  of  the  conftitutibn ;  nor  the 
wifdom  of  the  other,  fo  infallible,  and  their  purity  fo  untainted,  as 
to  prefer^  upon  all  occafions,  the  public  good  to  private  intereft  and 
party  confiderations.  It  would  therefore  have  been  equally  unjuft 
and  impolitic  in  William,  to  have  excluded  the  tories  from  truft  and 
employment,  or  to  have,  preferred  the  whigs  to  them,  without  referve 
and  caution. 

It  would  be  illiberal^  on  the  one  hand,  to  condemn  any  clafs  or 
party,  merely  for  an  uncouth  or  unpopular  name,  or  for  herefiesi 
contained  in  the  political  creed: of  their  anceftors  an  hundred' years 
ago,  and  which  are  not  only  renounced  by  their  children  but  re- 
pugnant- to  their  education,  their  temper,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 

'9  Letter  to  a  new  Member  of  the  Houfe  io  their  power,  and  to  difcountenance  them  ia 

of  Commons.    Somers's  Collections,  vol.  xv.  their  report.     There  was  a  flaw  in  the  com- 

p.i86»  mtffion  itfelf ;  for  the  commifltoncrt  were  not* 

The  commiffioners  appointed  for  taking,  fufficiently  empowered  to  require  proof  of  fuf- 

cxamioing,  &c.  the.  public  accounts,  did  not  petted  vouchers.    They  could.no*  commit  per- 

anfwer  the  expectations  of  the  nation,    for  fons  for  contempt  of  authority,  and,  confe- 

which  thefe  obvious  reaibns  may#  be  affigned  :  quently,  werecxpofecLto  -the  haxarduf  beiig 

Several  great  .men,  who  had  large  accounts  .  abufed  by  falie  vouchers.  Ibid.  See  alio  So- 
to pafs*  laboured  to  cramp-  the  commiffioners  mers^s  Collections, ,  voL  xii*  p*  4QJ .  45 1 .  453.. 

6  irrefiftiblj 
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irrefiftibly  powerful  in  moulding  the  chara&ers  of  individuals.  On  c  **  *  pt 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  weak  and  dangerous  to  be  inveigled  by 
the  boafted  pretenfions  of  factious  men,  who,  being  deftitute  of  genuine 
principles,  feek  to  borrow  credit  from  titles,  confecrated  to  the  ve- 
neration and  gratitude  of  pofterity  by  the  patriotic  virtues  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  were  firft  applied.  The  capacity,  the  exertion,  the 
probity,  and  the  independence,  of  the  man,  to  whatever  political  de- 
nomination he  may  belong,  are  the  mod  elfential  qualifications  of 
the  minifter,  and  the  molt  folid  bafis  of  the  public  approbation  and 
confidence. 

Such,  however,  are  the  faiutary  effe&s  of  our  conftitution,  that 
it  either  exa&s  thefe  qualifications  in  a  certain  degree,  or  provides 
eflential  checks  and  remedies  when  they  are  wanting.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  human  wifdom  to  devife  fuch  a  frame  of  polity  as  fhall> 
at  all  times,  enfure  the  exclufive  property  of  government  to  men 
of  wifdom  and  virtue ;  but  there  is  no  conftitution,  tried  by  a  com- 
petent period  of  duration  and  experience,  better  calculated  for  de- 
tecting and  expofing  abufe  of  power,  and  controlling  the  errors  of 
weak  and  wicked  minifters,  than  that  which  we  enjoy.  Under  the 
various  adminiftrations  which  have  taken  place  fince  the  revolution, 
and  which  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  accufed,  by  thofe  who 
oppofed  them,  of  weaknefs  and  corruption,  the  important  bufinefs 
of  the  nation  has  ftili  been  carried  forward ;  fomewhat  has  been 
done  for  the  public  good ;  nay,  perfonal  ability  and  virtue  have  ex- 
ifted,  if  not  in  the  perfon  of  the  minifter  or  minifters,  yet  fome- 
where,  and  in  fome  degree,  among  thofe  who  have  "been  employed 
by  them.  Before  the  revolution,  our  government,  fluctuating  in  its 
principles,  was  beneficial  or  pernicious  in  its  efieds,  according  to  the 
fentiments  and  difpofitions  of  the  perfons  who  prefided  at  the  helm. 
No  remedies,  but  fuch  as  were  of  the  mod  defperate  nature,  could 

4  E  2  control 
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CHAP,  control  the  mifchiefs  done  by  arbitrary  princes  and  corrupt  miniflers. 

*— v •  The  political  flru&ure,  as  it  is  now  commuted,  is  not  more  ad- 
mirable for  its  intrinfic  beauty  and  convenience,  than  for  the  ftrong 
fecurities  by  which  it  is  guarded.  So  manifold  are  the  checks  upon 
licentious  government;  fo  eafy  the  means  of  refiftance;  fo  obvious 
the  community  of  intereft  among  all  the  members  of  the  ftate;  fo 
dependent  the  tenure  of  power  upon  the  approbation  of  thofe  over 
whom  it  is  exercifed,  that  it  feems  impoffible  our  liberties  can 
ever  be  deftroyed,  without  the  wilful  and  treacherous  co-operation  of 
the  people.  And  this,  once  more,  calls  back  our  attention  to  that 
glorious  event,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  confirmation  and 

Benefits  of     fecurity  of  our  pre-eminent  condition.      I  cannot  clofe  this  work 

the  revolu-  ' 

tion.  more  properly,  than   by  exhibiting  a  fummary  view  of  thofe  fub- 

ftantial  benefits,  of  a  civil  and  religious  nature,  which,  more  imme- 
diately or  remotely,  have  accrued  to  this  nation  by  the  revolution. 
To  the  contemplation  of  this  fubjedt,  the  patriot  will  ever  recur  with 
frefh  delight  and  rapture, 
rtfecuredthe  i.  By  the  revolution  the  Britiflx  conflitution,  the  fource  of  fo 
England.  many  fubftantial  bleflings,  was  afcertained,  and  eftabliflied  by  the 
ftrongeft  fecurities. 

Eager  difputes  have  been  agitated,  and  different  opinions  adopted, 
concerning  the  ancient  genius  and  form  of  our  government.  While 
fome  have  marked  the  infant  features  of  a  free  conflitution  in  that 
of  England,  at  a  period  of  high  antiquity,  others  have  been  at  pains 
to  exhibit  its  early  fimilitude,  in  every  circumftance,  to  the  polity  of 
other  European  nations,  now  degraded  by  the  yoke  of  defpotifm. 
The  attentive  ftudent  in  hiftory  will  find  no  difficulty  to  account  for 
thefe  difcordant  opinions*  He  will  perceive,  that  our  conflitution 
was,  for  ages,  in  a  floating  ftate,  and  precedents  of  fuch  oppofite 
tendency  occur,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  different  princes,  but 

fometimes 
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fometimes  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  reign,  that  no  well  informed  .c  HA  P. 
author  can  be  at  a  lofsfor  fa&s.and  examples,  in  fupport  of  oppofite 
theories40.  Without 


xo  «  This,  then,"  fays  Dr.  Hard,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  revolution,  "  will  be  confidcred 
««  by  grateful  pofterity  as  the  true  xra  of 
"  Englilh  liberty.  It  was  interwoven,  in- 
"  deed,  with  the  very  principles  of  the  confti- 
"  tution.  It  was  inclofed  in  the  ancient  trunk 
"  of  the  feudal  law,  and  was  propagated  from 
t(  it.  But  its  operation  was  weak  and  partial 
"  in  that  ftate  of  its  infancy.  It  acquired 
"  frefh.  force  and  vigour  with  age,  and  has 
"  now  at  length  extended  its  influence  to  every 
"  part  of  the  political  fyftem."  Hurd's  Dia- 
"  loguos,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

This  concifc  and  elegant  defcription  of  the 
progrefs  and  ftate  of  the  Englifli  conflitution 
will  be  admitted  as  juft  and  impartial,  in  a 
general  view,  even  by  thofc  pcrfons,  who  en- 
tertain different  opinions  concerning  political 
points  connc&cd  with  the  earlier  period  of  cur 
hiilory.  It  is  impoflible,  however,  that  the 
facl,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  aflfett  our  con- 
ftitiition  as  it  now  ftands,  Suppofe  it  (hould 
be  admitted,  for  fake  of  argument,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  the  Englilh  govern- 
ment was  more  arbitrary  than  free,  or  that 
it  favoured  prerogative  more  than  privilege, 
yet,  as  the  right  of  governing  is  now  made 
conditional,  as  indeed  it  always  was  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  reafon  and  juflicc,  it 
is  evident,  that  no  prince  in  futuie  time  can 
be  entitled  to  claim  any  benefit  to  prerogative 
from  the  example  of  arbitrary  proceedings  pre- 
vious to  that  period. 

Suppofe  again,  that  the  people  had  neither 
contract  nor  antiquity  to  plead,  in  fupport  of 
their  right  to  a  free  government;  would  this 
right  ceafe  to  exift?  Would  they  be  juili- 
fiable  in  renouncing  it  ?  Could  they  be  at  a 
lofs  for  arguments  to  vindicate  their  right  ? 
Would  they  not  ftill  remain  in  pofleffion  of  the 
mod  obvious,  the  mod  rational,  and  the  moft 
convincing  arguments,  in  fupport  of  their 
claim  to  freedom  ? 


Can  any  cuftom  vie  in  antiquity,  with 
thofe  rights  which  are  coeval  with  the  exig- 
ence of  the  human  race,  and  claimed  as  the 
birth -right  of  man  ?  Can  any  political  Cyf- 
tern,  however  venerable  from  antiquity,  abo- 
lifti  thofe  privileges,  which  are  founded  on  the 
eternal  laws  of  truth,  order,  and  juiticc  ? 

They,  who  reft  the  claim  of  liberty  upon 
antiquity  and  cuftom,  not  only  prefer  an  am- 
biguous to  a  clear    title,   but  do  a  manifeft 
injury  to  the   caufe   of  humanity,  by  difpa- 
raging  thofc  claims,  which  belong  to  that  un- 
happy part  of  mankind,  who  groan  under  the 
yoke  of  defpotifm.      Suppofe  any  nation  or 
kingdom  fhould  admit,  that  their  fathers,  from 
the  carlieft  formation  of  government  among 
them,  of  which  any  traces  can  be  difcovered, 
have  been  fubjcAed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one 
man,  or  any  fct  of  men ;    Would  this  fa&  de- 
grade them  in  the  fcale  of  creation  ?     Would 
it  abohfli  die  rights  vetted  in  them  as  men  ? 
Has  not  every  diftrift  in  the  globe,  and  every 
fpecics  of  mankind,  the  fame  right  to  free  go- 
vernment and  equal  laws,  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  before  the  revolution  ?     A  right,  not 
founded  upon  cuftom,  which  is  fluctuating ; 
not  founded   upon   municipal  law,    which  is 
often  partial  and  capricious ;  not  founded  upon 
the  imputations  of  their  fathers,  whofe  views 
were   contracted   under  the  awe  of  tyranny  • 
but  a  right  inherent,   original,    indcfcafiblc, 
in  the  moil  unequivocal  and  emphatical  fenfe 
of  the  words. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  queftion  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  our  conftitution,  in 
which  every  fair  reafoner  will  acquiefce.  Sup- 
pofe that  the  rights  which  we  now  enjoy,  as 
fubje&s  0f  the  Britifli  empire,  had  been  alfo 
poflefled  by  our  fathers  at  a  remote  period, 
and  had  been  claimed  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land at  the  revolution,  upon  the  footing  of 
cuitom  and  law,  as  well  as  equity,  yet  if 
thefe  rights  were  not  fortified  by  fufacient  fe- 

curities. 
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c  ^xf  Pt  Without  entering  into  the  illuftration  of  this  fubjeft,  I  fliall  only 
obferve  in  general,  that  thofe  immunities,  which  were  anciently 
claimed  by  the  Englifli  barons  and  confirmed  by  various  charters  of 
their  kings,  were  often  interrupted  and  retraced  j  that  a  long  period 
elapfed  before  they  were  diffufed  and  imparted  to  the  people  at  large ; 
and  that,  after  having  attained  extenfion,  they  were  ftill  infringed, 
and  fometimes  apparently  extinguiftied,  by  the  arbitrary  government 
of  our  princes.  To  pafs  over  many  examples  to  this  purpofe,  which 
occur  under  the  domination  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  entirely  to  thofe  fails  which  have  fallen  within  the  compafs 
of  this  hiftory. 

Confidering  the  unguarded  fervour  of  loyalty  which  pervaded  the 
nation  at  the  acceflion  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  obfequious 
temper  of  his  fecond  parliament,  nothing  feems  to  have  been  want- 
ing, but  induftry,  ambition,  and  evil  counfellors,  to  have  carried 
prerogative  to  a  height  fuperior  to  all  refiftance.  '  At  the  end  of  the 
fame  reign,  the  long  difcontinuance  of  parliament,  and  the  fufpenfion 
of  oppofition,  intimidated  by  the  misfortunes  and  perfecution  of  its 
leaders,  exhibited  a  languifhing  ftate  of  public  liberty. 

Under  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  James,  the  ftate  of  liberty  grew 
ftill  more  hopelefs  and  difcouraging.  If  James,  after  having  received 
the  revenue  for  life,  had  difguifed,  and  poftponed  the  execution  of  his 
arbitrary  claims,  or  had  been  content  with  wrefting  from  the  nation 

curities,  if  the  people  bad  not  authority  and  itfelf,  by  preferring,  upon  the  occurrence  of 

means  to  defend  them  when  invaded,  how  new  queftions,  precedents  which  obtained  under 

precarious  muft  their  ittuation  have  been?  arbitrary  reigns,  to  the  analogy  of  more  recent 

Thefe  fecurities,  and  this  authority,  they  ac-  meafures,  and  the  dictates  of  a  more  liberal 

quired  at  the  revolution,  by  the  regular  meet-  fpiritof  policy,  which  began  with  the  revolution, 

ings,  and  afterwards  by  the  periodical  diffo-  and  has  been  improving  ever  fince  that  period, 

lution  of  parliament,  and  by  the  conftant  de-  "  There  is  not,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  a  more 

pcndence  of  the  crown  upon  it  for  fupplies.  "  effectual  method  of  betraying  a  caufe,  than 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  would  do  "  to  lay  the  ftrcfs  of  the  argument  in  a  wrong 

well  to  confider,  whether,  by  too  great  a  ve-  "  place;  and,  by difputing an  untenable  poft, 

neration  for  antiquity,  there  is  not  fome  ha-  "  enfure  the  adverfary  of  fuccefs  and  vidory." 

sard  of  doing  a  real  injury  to  the  conftitution  Eflay  on  the  Coalition  of  Parties. 

their 
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their  civil  privileges,   without  touching  their   religion,   would  not  c  **^A  p« 
the  liberties  of  the  people  have  been  brought  to  the  moft  extreme    t-vJ 
point  of  danger  ?     Is  it  not  more  than  probable,  that  the  government 
of  England  might,  at  this  day,  have  been  as  defpotic  as  that  of  any 
kingdom  in  Europe  ?     A  fenfe  of  the  danger  of  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion did  that,  which,  it  is  probable,  a  fenfe  of  right,  and  a  love  of 
liberty,  would  not  have  done.     It  united  the  addrefles  and  felicita- 
tions  of  all   parties,  to  obtain   the    interpofition   of  the  prince  of 
Orange.     By  that  interpofition,  the  liberties  of  England  were  refcued 
from  impending  danger.     But  our  fathers,  inftru&ed  by  paft  expe- 
rience, did  not  think  it  enough  to  repel  immediate  danger ;  they 
extended  their  plan  to  their  own  future  fafety,  and  to  the  intereft 
and  fecurity  of  their  poftcrity.     The  conftitution  had  been  varying 
and  unfettled :    many  things  were  in  difpute  between  the  prince  and 
the  people.     It  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  afcertain  the  nature 
of  the  conftitution,  to  define,  in  the  cleared  and  moft  explicit  terms, 
the  rights  of  the  people;  and  to  fortify  and  fecure  them  againft 
future  attacks.     A  more  propitious  opportunity  for  accompliftiing 
this  great  defign  never  could  occur,  than  at  a  time  when  the  crown- 
was  to  be  transferred  as  a  free  gift,  and  when  the  perfon,  who  was 
to  receive  it,  was  a  profefled  friend  to  liberty  and*  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion.    At  this  aera  our  conftitution  attained  precifion;  and  liability. 
The  land-marks  were  fet  up;  the  line,  which  divides  prerogative 
from  privilege,  was  drawn  fo  broad  and  fo  deep,  as'  to  prevent  con- 
fufion  or  miftake,  and'  to   deba*-  encroachment-  upon  either  fide. 
The  moft  comprehenfive  privileges  of  the  people  were  recognifed 
and  eftabliflied.     The;  moft  odious  and  arbitrary  exertions  of  prero- 
gative were  fperffied(  and :  condemned; 

2.  The  revolution,  whether  contemplated  in  connexion  with  the  infufedafpirit 
principles  upon,  which  iv  was«  founded;  or  as  *  mctaument  of  thc-mcMCt 
triumph  of  patriotic  laBefur;   has   inftifed  into   our   conffiution   a  conIHtution- 
certain- meliorating*  energy,  which  has- inoprcrredj  andj  it  is  hoped; 

will 
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°  *xxf  ?*  w*'*  yet  ^art^er  imProve  °ur  political  condition.  In  this  enlarged 
and  extenfive  view,  we  are  indebted  to  that  glorious  event,  not  only 
for  what  was  then  done,  but  for  what  has  been  done,  fubfequent  to 
that  period.  The  example  of  refiftance  in  the  very  moment  of  ex- 
treme emergency,  and  by  the  very  perfons  who  difclaimed  its  law- 
fulnefs  in  any  cafe,  has,  more  forcibly  than  ten  thoufand  arguments, 
expofed  the  abfurdity  of  do&rines  fubverfive  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  exploded  that  fervile  fubmiflion  to  prerogative,  fo  flat- 
tering and  grateful  to  the  ambition  of  princes.  That  freedom  with 
which  the  people  are  invited,  by  the  genius  of  our  conftitution,  *o 
inqiiire,  to  judge,  to  converfe,  and  to  write,  concerning  meafures  of 
government  and  political  fubje&s,  difleminates  liberal  fentiments 
among  all  ranks  of  men,  gives  an  immediate  check  to  the  abufe  of 
power,  and  ftifles,  at  its  birth,  every  rifing  grievance. 

The  influence  of  liberal  fentiments  is  particularly  difplayed,  in 
foftening  the  harder  features  of  our  conftitution,  and  in  retraining 
and  mitigating  the  execution  of  rigorous  and  fanguinary  laws,  which  - 
remain  unrepealed.  In  fuch  inftances,  the  mild  fpirit  of  the  con- 
ftitution has  often  militated  againft  the  letter  of  law;  and  while 
many  penal  ftatutes  have  fallen  into  difufe,  it  is  a  received  maxim,  to 
interpret  thofe  which  fubfift  in  the  mod  lenient  fenfe.  Difcre- 
tionary  puniihments  are  often  fubftituted,  in  cafes  where  the  law  has 
ordained  the  infliction  of  a  capital  puniihment.  In  no  inftance, 
of  late  years,  has  the  fentence  for  treafon  been  executed,  with  all 
the  barbarous  circum fiances  prefcribed  by  the  ftatute. 

The  meliorating  quality  of  our  conftitution  might  be  farther  illus- 
trated from  the  enabling  of  many  hew  laws,  calculated  to  extend 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  confti- 
tution. Since  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  laws  of  treafon  have 
been  freed  from  that  partial  diftin&ion,  which  often  proved  fatal  to 
the  perfon  accufed  j  and  the  fame  indulgence  has  been  granted  him 
as  in  the  trial  of  other  capital  crimes.     By  limiting  the  duration 

of 
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of  parliament,  the  dependence  of  reprefentativea  upon  their  con-  c  *J  A  P. 
ftituents,  and,  confequently/  a  rcfpedl  to  their  fentiments  and  in-  *-  «-  ** 
tcrefts  are  more  effe&ually  fecured.  The  dignity  and  independence 
of  parliament  has  been  promoted  by  various  ftatutes,  regulating  the 
qualifications  of  its  members.  The  influence  of  the  court  and 
miniftry  have  been  checked,  and  the  purity  of  parliament  farther 
fecured,  by  a  late  ftatute,  eftablifliing  the  faireft  mode  of  trial  in  the 
cafe  of  contefted  ele&ions.  The  a&  for  abolifhing  hereditary  juris- 
dictions in  Scotland;  the  a&  for  rendering  the  judges  of  England 
independent,  by  granting  their  commiffions  during  life ;  the  adt  for 
abolifhing  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  arreft  for  debt,  enjoyed 
by  fervants  of  members  of  parliament ;  and  various  regulations  with 
refpefl:  to  commerce  and  our  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations ;  are 
all  pleafing  examples  of  the  progrefs  of  liberty,  and  the  improving 
excellence  of  our  laws,  promoted  by  the  genius  and  fpirit  infufed 
into  <  our  government  by  the  revolution.  The  contemplation  of 
thefe,  as  pledges  of  future  improvements  ,f,  while  it  expands  the  hope 
and  elevates  the  joy,  will  dill  farther  inflame  the  gratitude,  and  ani- 
mate the  efforts,  of  the  patriot, 

3.  To 

■8  Tofuggefl  thefe   might   perhaps,    be  for  any  crime,  perfons,  who  have  not  been 

cenfured  as  a  digreffion  from  the  fubjeft  of  guilty  of  any  immorality,  who  have,  perhaps, 

this  work,    and  an  arrogant  intrufion  into  been  only  unfortunate,  mould  be  doomed  to 

the  province  of  thofe,  who,  by  their  expe-  perpetual  captivity  ? 

rience  as  well  as  truft,  are  beft  qualified  to        Is  not  the  letter  and  complexion  of  our 

diicern  .them.     Some  of  them,  however,  are  criminal  laws  too  fanguinary  ?  Are  not  capital 

fo  obvious,  and  required  by  fuch  preffing  calls  punifhment)  multiplied  k>  much  as  to  offend 

of  juuice  and  humanity,  that  we  are  difpofed  again  ft  found  policy,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of 

to  wonder,  that,  under  fuch  a  mild  and  benefi-  humanity  ?  For  what  is  the  confequeuce  ?  The 

cent  government,  they  mould  have  been  fo  feverity  of  punifhment,  out  of  all  proportion 

long  delayed ;  and  that,  under  fuch  prevalence  to  the  demerit  of  crimes,  cannot  be  executed 

of  liberal  fentiment,  their  propriety  and  im-  with  conftancy  and  exaclnefs,  and  therefore 

portance  mould  fiill  be  difputed.  ,  lofes  its  influence  of  over-awing  and  r  eft  rain - 

The  laws  relating  to  debtors  exhibit  a  glar-  ing  the  guilty.     Might  it  not  be  expecled, 

ing  example  of  deviation  from  the  principles  that  a  more  moderate  fpecies  of  punilhment, 

cf  our  conftkution.     Is  it  not  mocking,  that,  invariably   executed,   would,   at  once,  fpare 

in  a  country  where  fuch  a  price  is  put  upon  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  reduce  the  number 

perfonal  liberty,  and  where  the  total  depriva-  of  crimes'? 

lion  of  it  is  reckoned  too  (everc  a  punifhment        The  multiplicity  and  ftriftnefs  of  entails  in 

'*.""•  4  ^  one 
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3.  To  the  revolution  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation  and 
eftablifhmcnt  of  the  proteftant  religion. 

We  have  fjeen  the  danger  to  which  the  proteftant  religion  was 
expofed,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  from  his  fecret 
attachment  to  Roman  catholics;  his  indulgences  intended jfrincipally 
for  their  relief;  his  treaty  with  France,  ftipulating  the  eftablrfhment 
of  popery ;  and  above  all,  from  the  converfion  and  bigotry  of  the 
duke  of  York.  By  thefe  circumftances,  the  fears  of  the  people 
were  excited,  vigorous  meafures  of  oppofition  concerted ;  and  the 
defign8  of  the  court  defeated. 

In  the  reign  of  James,  the  danger  was  more  formidable,  becaufe 
the  popular  alarm  had  entirely  fubfided.     None  obje&ed  to  the 


one  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  not  only  mate- 
rially injurious  to  induftry  and  commerce, 
but  muft,  in  progrefs  of  time,  be  productive 
of  inequality  and  unalterable  fuperiority, 
which  will  overwhelm  the  independence  and 
liberties  of  the  fubordinate  and  more  nume- 
iovs  clafles  of  men. 

How  much  were  it  to  be  wiihed,  that  the 
influence  of  that  humane  fpirit,  which  is  fo 
honourable  to  our  age,  and  fo  fruitful  of  good 
works  at  home,  were  extended  to  our  inter- 
courfe  and  commerce  with  diftant  countries  ! 

Does  not  the  genius  of  our  eonftitution 
concur  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  to  re- 
commend to  our  lcgiflature  the  abolition  of 
the  infamous  traffic  in  flaves  ?  If  there  are 
any  who  remain  ftubborn  againft  the  diclates 
of  humanity,  let  them  be  perfuaded  to  in- 
vestigate this  queftion  upon  the  footing  of 
public  expediency  and  inter  eft.  Has  not  the 
value  of  individuals,  in  every  fenie,  been  im- 
proved, in  proportion  as  they  have  become 
free  and  independent?  Has  not  that  labour 
ever  been  found  the  nod  productive  which 
redounds  to  the  profit  of  the  labourer,  and 
which  has  been  performed  with  confent  and 
cheer fulnefs  ?  Has  not  tbe  emancipation  of 
villains  and  bondmen  contributed,  more  than 
any  other  means  of  improvement,  to  the  me- 
lioration of  property,  and  the  enriching  of 
proprietors  in  England  ?  Is  it  not  a,  fact,  that 


the  princes  and  dates,  who  got  the  ftart  of 
others  by  the  abolition  of  villainage  at  home, 
have  arrived  firft  at  civilization,  and  have  ftili 
retained  pre-eminence  in  manufactures,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  every  article  of  na- 
tional profperity?  Why  fhould  the  line  bo 
drawn,  why  mould  regulations  the  reverfe  of 
thofe  which  have  promoted  domeiHc  prospe- 
rity,.  why  fhould  the  violation  of  juftice  and 
humanity,  be  deemed  eflential  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  pf  our  diftant  colonies  ? 
With  the  chriftian,  the  fpirit  of  his  religion 
foperfedes  the  ufc  of  argument,  and  renders  him 
impatient  of  contradiction  in  a  point,  which 
forms  the  moft  prominent  feature  and"  e/Tential 
diftinction  of  his  profeffion.  Benevolence,  the 
moil  pare  and  comprehenfive,  is  inculcated  by 
the  precepts  and  example  of  his  raafter.  Can 
he  then  fubmit  to  any  fyftem  of  policy,  which 
has  the  effrontery  to  exclude  a  whole  race  of 
mankind  from  the  reach  and  effect  of  his  cha- 
rity ?  The  caufe  of  juftice  and  humanity  will 
prevail ;  but  ftill  it  muff  be  a  mortification  to 
the  patriot,  if  objections,  founded  in  igno- 
rance and  felfifhnefs,  fhould  fttfpend  the  gra- 
tification of  his  moft  ardent  defire,  and  with- 
hold, from  his  beloved  country,  the  glory  of 
taking  the  lead  in  reprobating  that  fyftem  of 
policy,  which  dooms  any  clafs  of  his  fellow* 
creatures  to  wretchednefs  and  oppreffion. 

prince'* 
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prince's  enjoying  his  own  religion,  while  they  confided  in  his  c  HA  P 
folemn  and  repeated  promifes,  that  he  would  protect  that  of  the 
nation*  Fortunate  it  was,  that  the  bigotry  of  James  was  too  un- 
governable to  admit  of  any  compromife,  or  to  regard  the  obligations 
of  truth  ;  for  had  he  been  contented  with  the  private  and  lawful 
engines  of  profelytifm,  how  fuccefsful  might  he  not  have  been,  or 
what  changes  might  he  not,  with  patience  and  time,  have  effe&ed  ? 
But  the  infatuated  monarch  could  not  conceal  his  intention  of  de- 
voting every  faculty  of  royal  'power  to  the  fervice  of  Rome.  He 
drained  every  nerve  of  prerogative,  he  violated  his  promifes,  he 
dcfpifed  the  reftraints  of  law ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  proteftant 
religion,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  England,  was  brought  to  the 
extremity  of  danger.  But,  if  the  queftion  had  been  merely  political, 
the  fame  unanimous  and  fpirited  force  of  refiftance  could  not  have 
been  colle&ed.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion 
was  fufficient,  to  fufpend  the  animofities  of  parties,  and  to  unite 
them  in  fchemes  and  efforts  for  preventing  its  fubverfion.  The  diftin- 
guifhed  abilities  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  zeal  for  liberty  and 
the  proteftant  religion,  his  influence  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
his  near  alliance  to  the  royal  family,  marked  him,  as  deftined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  glorious  inftrument  of  their  deliverance.  Violent 
diflenfions  prevailed  in  the  religious  and  political  fentiments  of  in- 
dividuals and  parties,  then  incorporated  by  participation  of  danger. 
To  have  entered  into  any  difcuffion  of  thefe,  or  to  have  concerted 
any  future  plan  of  fettlement,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  their  union. 
Farther  queftions  were  therefore  fufpended,  while,  in  this  one  point, 
all  agreed,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  proteftant  religion;  that  religion, 
which  difclaims  the  ufurpation  of  human  authority  j  that  religion, 
which  holds  the  fcriptures  alone  to  be  the  rule  of  truth ;  that  reli- 
gion, which,  if  purfued  in  its  true  principles,  will  finally  triumph 
over  all  the  corruptions  of  human  invention,  and  reftore  the  purity 
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C  vvA  P*  °^  l^e  g°^Pe'*     The  continuance  of  that  religion,  we  owe,  under 

c M 1    the  blefling  of  God,  to  the  revolution. 

Edabfiflied  4.  To  that  event  we  are  indebted  for  toleration  and  liberty  of 

toleration.  r  . 

conlcience. 

Without  toleration  and  liberty  of  confeience,  the  benefits  of  the 
proteftant  religion  muft  be  extremely  circumfcribed  and  precarious. 
Though  our  firft  reformers  made  illuftrious  exertions  in  the  difcovcry 
of  truth,  they  ftill  retained  much  of  that  metaphyfical  dogmatifm,  and 
fcholaftic  jargon,  which  had  encumbered  chriftianity  during  the 
long  night  of  barbarifm  and  fpiritual  tyranny.  They  harboured  too 
much  of  the  contra&ed,  intolerant  and  perfecuting  fpirit,  which 
pourtray  the  moft  hideous  features  of  corruption  in  that  church 
which  they  profefled  to  abandon  j  and  though  it  was  by  the  ufurped 
dominion  over  the  confeience  and  private  judgment  of  men  that 
chriftianity  was  firft  defaced,  and  profefledly  in  order  to  demolifh 
this  dominion  that  the  ftandard  of  reformation  was  firft  ere&ed,  yet, 
what  is  an  aftonifhing  inftance  of  the  inconfiftency  of  human  cha- 
racter, almoft  all  the  proteftant  fe&s,  which  obtained  the  fandion  of 
a  legal  eftablifhment,  relapfed  into  the  fame  error,  and  urged  the 
execution  of  penal  ftatutes  againft  their  proteftant  brethren,  who 
refufed  to  conform  to  their  fyftem  of  faith,  or  regulations  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  government.  Lutherans,  calvinifts,  epifcopalians,  prefby- 
*  terians,  have,  all   of '  them,    in  the  day  of  power,  wielded,  with 

unrelenting  fury,  the  fword  of  perfecution.  But,  to  take  the  ex- 
ample of  our  nation  after  the  reftoration,  the  fecond  parliament  of 
Charles  difcovered  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  promgting  uniformity 
in  religion.  No  lefs  than  five  different  ftatutes,  as  we  have  feen, 
were  ena&ed  for  this  purpofe,  every  one  of  them,  in  progreffion, 
ordaining  penalties  more  fevere  to  be  infli&ed  upon  thofe,  who 
worfhipped  Gi)d  in  any  other  way  than  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  fame  fpirit  was  adopted  by  the  mi- 
nifters  of  Charles  the  fecond  in  Scotland.     The  execution  of  penal 

4  ftatutes 
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ftatutes  on  account  of  religion,  "in  that  kingdom,  occafioncd  fome  of  c  HA  P. 
the  moft  (hocking  fcenes  of  barbarity  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  age.     Humanity  recoils  at  the  remembrance  of  them* 
.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution,  perfecution  received  a  mortal 
wound,  but  did  not  immediately  expire.     The  merit  of  the  pro- 
teftant  diflenters,  operating  with  the  church  of  England  by  refitting 
their  common  enemy,  fuggefted  to  the  latter  the  juftice,  and  the 
policy,  of  maintaining  future  intercourfe  upon  terms  of  forbearance 
and  charity.     A  plan  of  comprehenfion  was  propofed,  but  thwarted 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  tories,  the  indifcreet  violence  of  the  leaders 
of  the  church,  and;  in  part,  by  the  peevifh  fcrupuloufnefs  of  fome 
of  the  diflenters.     The  penal  ftatutes .  were,  not  without  fome  ex- 
ception, abolifhed,  and  an  aft  of  toleration  patted.     It  is  probable, 
however,  that  neither  this  plan  of  comprehenfion  would  have  been 
propofed,  nor  the  aft  of  toleration  obtained,  at  that  period,  if  both 
had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  ftrong  defire,  and  favourite  policy,  of 
the  king.     There  is  indeed  no  feature  in  the  charafter  of  that  great 
prince  more  marked  and  brilliant,  than  his  zeal  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience.     Though  illuftrious   for  military  and  political  talents,  he 
was  not  unrivalled,   perhaps   he   was   excelled,    by  contemporary 
generals  and  ftatefmen;    but,   as  a  friend  to  religious  liberty,  he 
had  not  a  rival.      In  this  point,   his  merits  appear  Angular  and 
tranfcendent.       The   extenfion   of   religious  liberty  at  the  revo- 
lution,   though   it    exhibits   an    agreeable   contraft    to    the    penal 
ftatutes,  and  perfections  in  the  preceding  reigns,  yet  it  was  not 
proportionate  to  the  liberal  #  fentiments  of  William.      The    pro- 
teftant  diflenters  were  excluded  from   many  privileges,  and  their 
clergy,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  fubjefted  to  fevere  tefts  and  re- 
ftriftions.     It  is  alfo  to  be  lamented,  that  the  recent  remembrance 
of  the  danger  of  popery  was  the  occafion,  not  only  of  impofing 
prudent   reftraints,    but  of  enafting  unjuftifiable  penalties   againft 
the  profeflbrs  of  that  religion,   and  particularly  againft  Roman 

catholic 
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C  HA  r.  catholic  priefts.  The  mention  of  this  fubje£t  draws  our  attention 
i~-v-*-»J  once  more  to  a  (hiking  example  of  the  effe&s  of  that  meliorating 
tendency  of  our  conftitution  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Thel 
ftatute,  ordaining  the  fuppreflion  of  difTAting  meetings  whofe  mi- 
niflers  did  not  fubferibe  to  the  dodrinal  articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  ftatute,  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred,  ordaining 
the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  catholic  priefts  and  the  difinheriting 
of  Roman  catholic  heirs,  were  fo  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
Britifli  conftitution,  that  they  have  feldom  been  executed  with 
rigour.  They  at  laft  fell  into  difufe,  and  finally,  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  have*  been  expunged  from 
the  Englifh  code ;  and,  though  the  difgraceful  oppofition,  that  was 
given  to  the  repeal  of  the  ftatute  regarding  Roman  catholics,  ob- 
ftru&ed  that  repeal  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  excited  great 
commotions  in  another,  yet  there  is  not  any  doubt  but,  from 
the  influence  of  our  conftitution,  the  fpirit  of  toleration  is  every 
day  expanding  and  increafing.  There  is  not  any  fyftem  of  religious 
truth,  the  moil  harfh  and  illiberal,  that  is  not  mollified  and  huma- 
nifed  by  the  fpirit  of  the  age.  We  need  only  to  advance  in  the 
lame  fpirit  for  a  little  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  trace  or 
veftige  of  intolerance  will  remain  to  disfigure  the  beautiful  fabric  of 
the  Britifli  conftitution  • 
Ourobliga-  Imprefled  by  the  views  now  illuftrated,  it  is  natural  to  cherifh  a 
Wliam.  grateful  remembrance  of  our  patriotic  anceftors,  and  particularly  of 
that  illuftrious  perfon'age,  who,  under  God,  was  the  inftrumeni  of 
working  fo  great  a  deliverance,  and  of  obtaining  fuch  important 
privileges  for  us  and  for  our  pofterity.  There  is  not  a  more  painful 
fenfation,  than  that  which  arifes  from  the  difcovery  of  any  imper- 
fection or  blot,  in  the  character  of  a  benefa&or,  tending  to  diminifh 
the  efteem,  and  reftrain  the  gratitude,  which  we  find  ourfelves  dif- 
pofed  to  pay  to  him.  As  there  is  not  any  character  recorded  in 
our  hiftory,  more  ftrohgly  entitled  to  our' gratitude,  when  we  reflect 

upon 
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upon  the  ineftimabfe  bleffings  for  which  we  ftand  indebted  to  his  c  ^^A  *• 
interpofition,   fo  few  appear,  after  the  moft  critical  inveftigation,  *      *      / 
more  deferving  of  efteem  and  praife,  on  account  of.  the  endow- 
ments and  virtues  with  which  it  ia  adorned. 

The  dawn  of  his  life  was  lowering  and  clouded,  and  little  pro*  HUcha*a&cr» 
mifed  that  luftre  which  brightened  the  meridian  day.  He  was  born 
in  tthe  feventh  month,  a  few  days  after  the  -  death  of  his'  father, 
whofe  authority  had  been  declining  under  the  oppofition  of  the 
Louveftein  fa&ion.  The  fon,  while  in  his  tr^dle,  was  dripped  of 
all  his  hereditary  dignities  and  offices  by  a  general  aflembly  of  the 
States.  His  conftitution  was  weak,  his  fortune  narrow  and  embar- 
jrafled,  his  education  cramped  and  npgje&ed.  The  native  vigour  of 
his  genius,  called  forth  by  the  diftreflesof  his  Country,  confuted  thefe 
inaufpicious  prefages  of  fortune,  and  sendered  his  future  life  an 
uninterrupted  career  of  patriotifm  and  glory. 

The  ambition  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth^  intruding  into  the.  frontiers 
of  Holland,  firft  opened  to  the  young  prince  a  theatre  for  the  dif- 
jplay  of  thofe  aftonifliing  endowments,  which  proved'  him  to  be 
worthy  of  the  honours,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  his  renowned 
anceftors.  He  was  appointed  admiral,  captain  general,  and  at  laft 
reftored  to  the  office  of  ftadtholden 

The  magnanimity,  the  exertion,  and  the  perfeverance,  by  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  defeated  the  intrigues  and  the  armies  of 
Lewis,  not  only  protected  the  liberties  and  engaged  the  confidence 
of  his  country,  but  recommended  him  to  the  furrounding  power* 
of  Europe,  trembling  for  their  independency,  as  the  fitted  perfbii  to 
form  and  condu&  a  fcheme  of  confederate  refiftance  to  the  ufurpa* 
tions  of  France.  While  the  grandeur  of  the  defign  flattered  hi» 
ambition,  its  connexion  with  the  liberties  of  the  States  interefted  his 
patriotic  zeaL 

la  the  fequel  of  his  hiftory,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  we  ought 
moft  to  admire,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  his  talents,  or  the 

fuccefs 
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a  ^j^  r#  fiiiofs  with  which  they  trere  crowned*     By  a  compreheniive  dif- 
pcrompatof; tic  political  interefts  of  Europe;  by  penetration  into 
the  chara&erfcuof  individuals;  by  addreft  in  negpdation,  he  cemented 
dates  and  princes,  whofe  intoiefU  and  prejudices  feemed  moft  op* 
pofiteand  irreconcilable.     By  the  firmnefs  of  his  refohition;  by  for- 
titude undei-  the  nioft  difaftrous  events ;  by  fertility  of  expedients, 
be:!at  laft  furroLOurited  every}  difficulty:;   chafHfed  the  ambition  of 
Lewis; rrexhkuftjtd  jthe  ftrength  of  France;  and  wrought  the  delt- 
vetfance  of  Holland,  England,  Spain,  and  the  Empire. ,  >■'■.'■ 
—As  th^  mofl  illuftrious  fame  isanneked  to  exploits  in  the  cati&  of 
liberty,  fo,  without  a  rteafer  infigtit  iftto  chara&er,  we  are  at  alofs  to 
decide^  in  particular  inftancesj?  thither  they  refult  from  tlte  fordid 
Inotives  of  felf-fotefeft  and  ambition,  or  'the  more  exalted  ones  of 
virtue  and  ptibKi^fjiirit.     What  the  love  of  liberty  was  predominant 
in  the  chara&er  of  William}  that  his  ambition  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  principle,  find?  figment*  ta  the  caufe  of  juftice  and -the 
rights -of  mankind;;  h  attelled  by, ther  uniform  tenour  of  hit  anions. 
Pr  it  ate r  emolbmcnt  was  with  him  no  confideration,  when  the  intcreft 
of  his  country  was  9t  -ftake;    iTtoe  alluring  bait  of  royalty  he  repelled 
ttitli  difdaw^  whejv'iphjpofed  to  hiiii,  upon  terms  ruinous  <  to  th* 
freedom  of  his  country.     His  acceffioii  tt>  the  throne  of  Eftglifad 
^ilt^ppeaf  ho-W^menfc    agftiaft    thte-   eoncWfion    with    thofe, 
Who  confide^  not*  oftlyi  bo^' important  k  WW  to  her  deiiveranttfr, 
but  that  it  was^tfi  eflehtUMinkm  the  i*ain  of  meafurea,  whfch 
was  to  conned  iind  feftablifk  the-liberties  tf<  Europe,.  *  If  Williatri 
had'  not  afcended  the  thwrie  of  Eftglind,  tfieY  g*aw£  Alliance*  could 
never  have  been  completed,  and  rendered  efficferit  to  overpower  the 
armies  of  France,  aided  by  James,  mafter  of  the  liberties  of  his 
fubjeSs.  J  :%    }'  "'        . 

That  liberality  of  defign,  which  dignified  his  negotiations  and 
extended  His  iriflUetfcfe  fij^on  the  <tofititiefltj  was  no  Iefe  Confpicuous 

in 
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in  the  fcheme  of  his  domeftic  policy  and  government*  By  an  ior  c  H  A  ft 
partial  difpenfation  of  favours  to  all  parties  in  Holland  and  England, 
he  moderated  their  violence,  and  employed  their  united  ftrength,  in 
the  defence  of  public  liberty.  No  flattery,  nor  zeal  for  his  perfonal 
aggrandifement,  ever  feduced  him  to  give  fcope  to  the  refentment 
or  ufurpation  of  any  party.  It  was  the  defire  of  his  heart  to  ac~ 
xomplifli  the  moil  extenfive  plan  of  religious  toleration j  and,  though 
he  found  himfelf  thwarted  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  yet  he 
never  relinquifhed  his  liberal  purpofes  from  the  dread  of  obloquy  or 
mifreprefentation.  His  opinion,  in  queftions  of  the  greateft  political 
moment,  he  maintained  with  a  firmnefs,  rather  honourable  to  his 
charader,  than  favourable  to  his  interefts. 

That  his  refped  for  religion  was  not  feigned  and  political,  but 
fincere  and  conftant,  appeared,  not  only  from  his  regular  and  decent 
attendance  upon  the  duties  of  focial  worihip,  but  from  the  time  and 
attention  he  allotted  to  private  devotion.  .It  was  remarked,  that  he 
never  mentioned  the  truths  of  religion,  but  with  ferioufnefs  and  ve- 
neration; and  that  he  expreffed,  upon  all  occafions,  indignation 
againft  examples  of  profanenefs  and  licentioufnefs.  He  maintained 
great  equanimity  under  all  viciffitudes  of  fortune;  being  neither  im- 
moderately elated  with  profperity,  nor  dejcSed  with  adverfity.  Often 
fretted  by  the  rudenefs  of  faction,  and  the  jcaloufy  and  difcontents 
of  his  fubje&s,  he  ftifl  regulated  his  temper  by  the  di&ates  of  pru- 
dence, and  refigned  his  private  inclinations  and  interefts  for  the  fake 
of  public  peace.  Though  liable  to  fudden  Tallies  of  anger,  yet  he 
never  harboured  refentment  in  his  bread ;  and  he  even  treated  fome 
of  thofe  perfons,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  higheft  perfonal 
injuries,  with  mrldnefs  and  generofity.  To  fum  up  his  talents  and  his 
virtues :  he  poflefled  great  natural  fagacity,  a  retentive  memory,  a 
quick  and  accurate  difcernment  of  the  characters  of  men.  He  was 
a&ive,  brave,  perfevering;  and,  to  thefe  qualities  more  than  to  his 
ikill  as  a  general,  he  was  indebted  for  his  military  fuccefs.     His  know- 
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f^yA  P.  ledge  in  politics  was  extenfive  and  profound;  his  application  to 
buftnefs  ardent  and  indefatigable.  An  enthufiaftic  lover  of  liberty, 
he  was  ever  true  to  his  principles ;  faithful  in  the  difcharge  of  every 
truft  committed  to  him  ;  and,  in  the  characters  of  the  ftatefman  and 
.general,  acquired  the  confidence  and  praife  of  his  friends,  and  ex- 
cited the  admiration  and  dread  of  his  enemies. 

His  talents  and  virtues  belonged  to  the  refpe&able,  rather  than  to 
the  amiable  clafs;  and  were  formed  to  command  efteem,  more  thaa 
to  engage  affedion. 

For  literature  and  the  fine  arts  he  difcovered  no  tafte.  He  had  ac- 
quired none  of  thofe  graces,  which  animate  converfation,  and  em- 
bellifh  character.  A  filence  and  referve,  bordering  upon  fullennefe, 
adhered  to  him,  in  the  more  retired  fcenes  of  life,  and  feemed  to 
indicate  not  only  a  diftafte  for  fociety,  but  a  diftruft  of  mankind. 
He  was  greatly  deficient  in  the  common  forms  of  attention.  His 
favours  loft  much  of  their. value,  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  manner 
with  which  he  conferred  them.  He  did  not  enough  accommodate 
himfelf  to  the  open  temper  of  a  people,  who  had  fo  freely  devoted 
their  allegiance  to  him.  His  warm  and  fteady  attachment  to  a  few 
friends  demonftrated  that  he  was  not  deftitute  of  private  friendfhip. 
He  was.  occafionally  furprifed  into  indulgences  of  mirth  and  hu^ 
mourj  which  {hewed,  that  he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  relaxation 
of  focial  amufement.  But  the  infirmities  of  his  conftitution;  the 
depreflion  of  his  early  fituation  j  a  fatal  experience  of  deceitfulnefs 
and  treachery,  derived  from  his  political  intercourfe  with  man- 
kind, the  ferioufnefs  and  weight  of  thofe  obje&s,  which  continually 
prefled  down  his  mind,  controlled  a  propenfity,  however  ftrong,  to 
cohfidence>  affability,  and  pleafantry,  and  introduced  habits  of  con- 
ftraint  and  gravity,  which  draw  a  veil  over  the  attractions  of  virtue  *y 
and  frequently  contribute,  more  than  vicious  affe&ions,  to  render 
charader  unpopular* 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to   felett,  from  the  various  and  c  H  A  P. 

Aa1< 

wide  range  of  biography,  any  two  charaders,  which  form  a  more    u.  -»-  .,* 
perfed  contraft,  than  that  which  opens,  and  that  which  clofes,  the 
period  of  this  hiftory. 

In  the  character  of  Charles  the  Second,  we  are  (truck  with  a  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  and  gracefulnefs  of  manners,  deftitute  of  any  one  in- 
gredient of  principle  or  virtue;  with  politenefs,  affability,  gaiety, 
good  humour,  every  thing  that  captivates  imagination,  or  gives  de- 
light for  the  moment. 

In  the  charader  of  William,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  fterling  merit, 
naked  and  unadorned;  to  ftern  integrity,  incorruptible  patriotifm, 
undaunted  magnanimity,  unftiaken  fidelity ;  but  no  fplendid  drefs  or 
gaudy  trapping,  to  arreft  the  attention  of  the  fuperficial  obferver.  A 
deliberate  effort  of  the  underftanding  is  neceffary  to  perceive  and 
eftimate  its  deferts. 

Charles,  with  all  his  vices,  was  beloved  while  lived,  and  lamented 
when  he  died. 

William,  with  all  his  virtues,  refpeded  abroad,  refpeded  by 
pofterity,  never  obtained,  from  his  fubjeds  and  contemporaries  at 
home,  the  tribute  of  affedion  and  praife,  adequate  to  the  merit  of 
his  virtues,  and  the  importance  of  his  fervices* 
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113,  Decline  of  the  country  party,  131. 
Enters  into  a  new  treaty  with  France,  133. 
His  duplicity,  135.  Deprives  London,  and 
other  corporations,  of  their  charters,  140. 
Rye-houfe  plot,  142.  His  death  and  cha- 
racW,  144.  His  avcrfion  to  the  dates  of 
Holland,  188. 

1  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  death,  526.     Expefla- 
tions  of  Lewis  XIV.  from    this  event,  529. 


Motives  of  forming  the  partition  treaty,   530. 
Bequeaths  his  dominions  to  the  duke  of  Anjou, 

53- 

Charter-hcufe,  the  difpenfing  power  of  the  king 

with  flood  by  the  tru  flees  of,  159. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  the  wifdom  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  on  the  reftoration,  3.  His  intolerant 
principles,  4.  The  king's  favourites  intrigue 
againft  him,  6.     Caufes  of  his  difgrace,  9. 

Clifford,  fir  Thomas,  one  of  Charles's  -cabal 
miniftry,  his  character,   17. 

Cluhs,  political,  in  London'  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  fome  account  of,   101. 

C^r*-houfe«,  a  proclamation  iflued  for  the  fup- 
predion  of,    100. 

Cologn,  difputes  between  Lewis  XIV.,  the  pope, 
and  the  emperor,  concerning  the  choice  of  the 
eleftor  of,  201. 

Commerce,  the  cxtenilon  of,  favourable  to  popu- 
lar liberty  in  England,  243.  Was  late  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  244. 

Commijjioners  of  public  accounts  inftituted  by 
parliament,  337.  The  end  of  their  inftitu- 
tion  how  defeated,  578. 

Commons,  houfc  of,  their  altercations  with 
Charles  1L,  41.  Are  corrupted  by  him,  60. 
Profecution  of  lord  Danby,  72.  Difputes 
between  them  and  the  lords  on  this  occafion, 
75.  Bill  of  exclufion  introduced  into  the 
houfe,  77.  Place  and  pcnfion  bill,  79.  Peti- 
tioners and  abhorrer?,  87.  Profecution  of  the 
judge?,  ibid.  Bill  of  exclufion  revived,  88. 
Angry  votes  againft  the  court,  91.  The  bill 
of  exclufion  revived  in  the  parliament  at 
Oxford,  93.  They  remonftrate  with  James 
II.  for  difpenfing  with  the  tells,  152.  A 
meeting  of,  called  by  the  prince  of  Orange  on 
the  king's  flight,  212.  Ele&ion  of  the  con- 
vention parliament,  215.  Debates  of,  con- 
cerning fettling  the  government,  %\ 7.  Their 
#prudent  caution  on  the  fubje&,  227.  Debate 
on  turning  the  convention  into  a  parliament, 

265.  Their  regulation  of  the  public  revenue, 

266.  Indemnification  of  the  Dutch,  269. 
Refufe  to  relax  the  tells  in  favour  of  the 
clergy,  274.  Thwart  the  comprehenfion  bill, 
276.  Pioceedings  on  the  bill  of  indemnity, 
279.  Proceedings  on  the  aft.of  fettlcnaent, 
282.  Enter  upon  the  redrefs  of  grievances, 
288.  Struggles  between  the  whigs  and  the 
tories,  309.  Their  unanimity  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  434.  Their  ill  humour  on  the 
bad  fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France,  349. 
Articles  of  advice  given  to  the  king,  362. 

Breach 


N 


X. 


Breach  with  the  houfe  of  lords,  364.  Ad- 
drefs  the  king  to  vyithdraw  his  grant  to  the 
earl  of  Portland,  418.  Their  patriotic  exer- 
tions to  relieve  the  embarraifments  of  the 
revenue,  430.  Refolve  to  difband  the  army 
in  oppofirion  to  the  king's  expreflcd  wifhes, 
508.  Their  violent  proceedings  refpecting 
the  partition  treaty,  547. 

Compounders  among  the  Englifh  Jacobites,  their 
views  explained,  401. 

Comprehenfion  bill,  hiftory  of,  275.  Caufes  of 
the  ill  luccefs  of  this  meafure,  276. 

Compton,  bifhop  of  London,  transfers  commiflions 
in  the  militia  of  London  from  diflenters  to 
zealous  tories,  308. 

Conjiitution,  Englifh,  how  affected  by  the  revo- 
lution, 237.  Compared  with  that  of  Scot- 
land, 242.  The  excellency  of,  pointed  out, 
57g.  Its  antiquity  examined,  580.  Opportu- 
nities ftill  remaining  for  its  improvement,  585. 

Continental  connexions,  the  great  obligations 
England  is  under  to,  291* 

.Contrary  original,  debates  on,  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  of  the  convention  parliament  at  the  re* 
volution,  205. 

Conventicle  ad,  the  objects  of,  58,  note. 

Convention  parliament  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles 
II.,  its  temper  and  meafures,  z.  Meeting  of 
that  at  the  revolution,  215. 

Corporation  aft  pafled,  4.  That  of  king  WH- 
liam  levelled  againft  the  tories,  294. 

Coventry,  Mr.  his  embafly  to  Sweden,  19. 

Country  party  under  king  Charles  II.,  the  motives 
of  their  opposition  to  government  meafures 
examined,  115.  Caufes  of  the  decline  of, 
131. 

Criminal  laws  of  England  too  fanguinary,  585, 
note. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  ftipulation  with  Holland 
respecting  the  prince  of  Orange,  187.  200. 

Crown  of  England,  precedents  of  the  fuccefSon 
to,  being  veiled  in  parlfament,  120.  The 
commons  in  the  convention  parliament  at  the 
revolution  vote  the  excluGon>of  Roman  catho- 
lics from  it,  228. 

o 

D. 

Danby,  earl  of,  review  of  his  minifterial  con- 
duct, 31.  Secret  hiftory  of  his  difgrace,  55. 
His  profecution  by  the  houfe   of  commons, 

72-  75- 
Dangcrheld,   the  informer  of  the  meal-tub  plot, 

83,  note* 


Darien,  hiftory  of  the  Scotch  Settlement  there, 

D'Avaux,  his  allegations  againft  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Orange,  167.  Their  ciicumftances 
and  authority  confidered,   172. 

Debtors,  the  laws  relating  to,  inconfiftent  with 
the  principles  of  our  conftitutinn,  585,  note. 

De  Crofs,  his  agency  between  Charles  11.  and 
fir  William  Temple  his  ambaflador  to.  the 
Dutch  States,  52.  55,  note. 

Dem,  Mr,  agent  for  the  exiled  king  James  at  the 
Hague,  his  inftrudtions  during  the  negocia- 
tions  at  Ryfwick,  457. 

Difpenfing  power  of  the  king  brought  to  a  trial 
by  James  II.,  159.  His  attempts  to  exercife 
it,  ibid.  This  claim  one  of  the  leading  caufes 
to  the  revolution,  182.  Such  a  power  fub- 
verfive  of  all  the  fecurities  of  a  free  conftitu- 
tion,   j  85. 

Dijfentirs,  a  review  of  the  acts  pafTed"  againft,  in 
the  fecond  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  58,  note. 
Bill  to  repeal  the  penal  ftatutes  againft  them 
artfully  fupprefled,  91.  No  relaxation  of  the 
teft  act  obtained  for  them  at  the  revolution, 
272.  Hiftory  of  the  bill  of  comprehenfion, 
275.  Act  of  toleration  obtained  for  them,. 
277. 

Dolben,  Mr.  his  fpeech  in  the  convention  parlia- 
ment at  the  revolution  on  fettling  the  govern- 
ment, 217. 

Dundee,  vifcount,  attends  the  convention  of 
ftates  at  Edinburgh  to  fupport  the  intereft  of 
king  James,  255.  Flics  from  Edinburgh,. 
256. 

Dyckevelt,  the  Dutch  ambaflador,.  his  private 
negociations  in  England  on  the  part  of  the- 
prince  of  Orange,  19 \. 


Raft  India  company,  the  renewal  of  their  chartor 
difcovered  to  have  been  obtained  by  bribery  in 
parliament,  380.     A  new  one  eftablilhed,  510. 

Ecclefiaftical  commifEon,  the  court  of,  revived 
by  king  James  II.,   162. 

Edward  J.,  improvements'  made  by  him  in  the 
Englifti  constitution,  297. 

Entails,  the  law  permitting  the  breaking  them 
favourable  to  liberty,  243.  The  multiplicity 
and  ftrictnefs  of,  injurious  to  induftry,  com- 
merce, and  freedom,  586,  note. 

Exchequer,  (hut  up  by  Charles  II., ;  20. 


Exclufion* 
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Exclufion  bill  brought  into  the  houfcof  commons, 
77.  Is  revived,  88.  Is  rejected  by  the  houfe 
of  lords,  89.    The  merits  of  this  bill  exa- 


mined, 117. 


F. 


Falkland,  lord,  evidence  of  his  corrupt  conduft 

in  the  admiralty,  369. 
Farmer,  a  jefuit,  prefented  by  James  IL  to  be 

defied  prefident  of  Magdalen  college  Oxford, 

and  refufed,  160. 
Fenwuk,  fir  John,  a  bill  pafled  for  his  attainder, 
•  424.     Debates  on  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 

fure,  425. 
Feudal  inftitutions  deftru&ive  to  popular  union, 

246.     The  feudal  rights  in  England  abolifhed 

at  the  reftoration,  299. 
Fitzbarris,  difagrecment  between  the  two  houfes 

of  parliament  on  his  cafe,  94. 
Frw-mile  ad,  the  objefis  of,  58,  note. 
Flerus,  the  allies  defeated  at  the  battle  of,  340. 
Foreigners,  the  accefHon  of,  as  refugees,  favour- 
able to  Englifti  liberty,  243. 
Forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland,  money  raifed  out  of, 

by  parliament,  337.     Aft  paffed  for  refuming 

them,  520. 
Francis,  Alban,  a  Benedi&ine  monk,  prefented 

by  James  II.  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge 

for  a  degree,  and  refufed,  160. 
Friend,  fir  John,  remarks  on  his   offers   to  the 

abdicated   king  James,  288.     Is  tried  for  a 

confpiracy  againft  king  William,  424. 
Funding,  the  practice  of,  when  firft  introduced 

to  raife  fupplies  for  government,  413. 


Glenco,  narrative  of  the  maflacre  there,  472.  In- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  this  event,  497. 

Gloucejler,  duke  of,  fon  of  the  princefs  Anne  of 
Denmark,  his  death,  and  the  confequences  of 
it,  525. 

Godfrey,  fir  Edmundbury,  his  myfterious  murder, 
68,  note. 

Gordon,  duke  of,  holds  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh 
for  king  James,  255. 

Grand  alliance  formed  againft  Lewis  XIV.  by 
the  vigilance  of  king  William,  338.  552. 

Grotius,  his  authority  ufcd  in  the  convention 
parliament  to  decide  on  the  abdication  of 
James  11.,  .221,  note. 

Green  ribband  club,  account  of,  101,  note. 


H. 


Habeas  corpus  a&  pafles,  80.  Is  fufpended  by 
king  William,  286. 

Hague,  congrefs  of,  for  forming  the  grand  al- 
liance againft  Lewis  XIV.,  338.  Remarks 
on  the  conditions  on  which  the  confederacy 
was  concluded,  344. 

Hales,  colonel,  trial  of  the  difpenfing  power  of 
the  king  in  his  cafe,  159. 

Halifax,  lord,  his  political  character  and  con- 
dudr,  136.  Tendency  of  his  reafoning  in  the 
debates  on  the  king's  abdication  in  the  con- 
vention parliament,  229.  Is  made  lord  privy 
feal  under  William,  261.  Is  driven  to  a  re- 
fignation,  294. 

Hall,  taken  and  fortified  by  the  duke  of  Luxem. 
bourg,  340. 

Hambden,  Mr.  his  char  after  defended  againft  the 
allegations  of  Barillon,  the  French  ambaflador, 
129,  note.  His  (hare  in  the  new  miniftry 
under  William,  261.  His  motion  for  alter- 
ing the  coronation  oath,  271. 

Hanover,  duchefs  of,  proceedings  on  introducing 
her  name  in  the  bill  of  fucceffion,  282.  Con- 
fequences of  this  event,  284.  The  crown  en- 
tailed upon  this  houfe  by  an  extenfion  of  the 
aft  of  fettlement,  545. 

Harley,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  whigs  and  tories, 

y    563- 

Henry  II.  impofes  fcutage  on  prelates  bound  to 
military  fervices,  298. 

High  church,  and  low  church,  origin  of  this 
diftindion,  570. 

Holland,  motives  that  induced  Charles  II.  to 
engage  »"  a  war  with,  7.  The  Dutch  fleet 
fails  up  the  Thamefc,  11.  The  triple  alli- 
ance formed  againft  France,  13.  Second  war 
with  Charles  II.,  19.  Union  of  the  States 
under  William  prince  of  Orange,  200.  The 
States  not  fully  indemnified  for  their  expences 
in  the  prince  of  Orange's  expedition  to  Eng- 
land, 269.  Important  confequences  of  the 
connexion  formed  between  England  and  Hol- 
land by  the  r^fclution,  337. 

Honefty,  laboured  profeffions  of,  fufpicious  cir- 
cumftances  in  offices  of  truft,  3-3. 

Howe,  Mr.  his  virulent  parliamentary  cenfureof 
the  partition  treaty,  549,  note. 

Hurd,  Dr.  his  opinion  of  the  Englifli  revolu- 
tion, 581,  note. 

Huy,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  allies,  376. 

Jacobites, 


N 
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J- 

Jacobites  under  king  William,  the  difcordance  of 
their  private  fentiments  and  views  fatal  to  their 
general  wifhes,  401. 

James  II.  fentiments  of  the  nation  on  his  fuc- 
cecding  to  the  throne,  146.  The  firft  mea- 
fures  of  his  rci^n,  147,  note.  His  feverity 
againft  Monmouth  and  his  adherents,  149. 
His  undifguifed  bigotry  and  arbitrary  conducl, 
150.  His  difpleafure  at  the  rcmonftrance  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  againft  difpenfing  with 
the  tefts,  153.  Prorogues  his  parliament, 
154.  Brings  his  power  of  difpenfing  with 
the  tefts  to  a  trial,  159.  Attempts  to  exercife 
it  on  the  Charter- houfe,  ibid.,  and  at  the 
Univerfities,  160.  Revives  the  court  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  commiflion,  162.  His  induftrious 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  popery,  163. 
Harafies  boroughs  by  writs  of  quo  warranto, 

164.  Encamps  his  army  on  Hounflow  Heath, 

165.  Difpenfes  with  all  oaths  and  tefts,  ibid. 
Seven  bifhops  fent  to  the  Tower,  166.  Ac- 
cufes  the  prince  of  Orange  as  acceflbry  to 
Monmouth's  invafion,  i*-8.  The  authority 
of  fadts  related  in  his  own  life  confidered,  173. 
His  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  179.  His  want  of  fincerity,  180. 
His  claim  or  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the 
tefts,  182.  The  birth  of  a  fon,  how  difad- 
vantagcous  to  his  views,  202.  His  timidity, 
weaknefs,  and  inconfiftencies,  205.  Retires 
to  France,  2C9.  The  convention  parliament 
vote  his  flight  an  abdication  of  government, 
221.  His  crown  transferred  to  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange,  236.  His  fuppofed 
views  in  leaving  England,  241.  His  hopes 
from  the  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  245.  Review 
of  his  imprudent  government  in  Scotland, 
251.  His  expedition  to  Ireland,  281,  note. 
The  bill  for  abjuring  him  rejected,  314.      His 

.  expedition  to  Ireland,  323.  Calls  a  parlia- 
ment there,  324.  Violent  proceedings  of  him 
and  his  parliament,  325.  1  ffecls  of  his  op- 
preilivc  government  in  Ireland  upon  the  minds 
of  the  hnglilh,  328.  Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
the  Hoync,  331 .  A  confpincy  for  his  reftora- 
lion  detected,  347.  His  preparations  for  an 
invafion  of  England,  354.  Battle  of  La 
Hogue,  355.  Maintains  a  correfpondence 
with  many  pcrfons  in  the  court  of  king  Wil- 
liam, 373.  Lancafhire  plor,  379.  Obf'erva- 
tions  on  the  correfpondences  diiclufed  by  Mr. 
Macpherfon,  387.     His  bigotry  and  fuperfti- 


tion  during  his  exile,  399,  note.  Remarks  on 
his  delicate  fituation  as  a  refugee  in  France, 
400.  His  friends  in  England  difcordant  in 
their  views  and  fentiments,  401.  His  private 
character  unfavourable  to  his  public  intereft, 
403.  Is  defpifed  at  the  court  of  Rome,  404. 
An  intended  invafion  from  France  in  his 
favour,  how  difconcerted,  421.  Treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  43  1.  Refufes  the  offer  of  the  crown 
of  Poland,  447.  Negociations  refpefling  the 
payment  of  his  queen's  jointure,  453.  His 
death  and  character,  554.  See  Pretender, 
and  Wales,  prince  of. 

James  Vi.  of  Scotland,  his  jealoufy  of  prefby- 
tery,  492. 

JefferieSy  chief  juftice,  his  cruel  profecution.of 
the  adherents  of  Monmouth,  150.  Review 
of  his  official  conduct  and  political  character, 

r    %S7' 

Impeachment^  whether  barred  by  an  ail  of  grace, 
difcufled  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  335. 

Indemnity,  proceedings  on  the  bill  of,  279  Acl 
of  grace  pafled,  319. 

Innocent  XI.  pope,  his  difpute  with  Lewis  XIV., 
197.  Is  perfuaded  to  favour  the  league  of 
Aufbourg,   199 

Innocent  XII.  pope,  adopts  the  intereft  of  France 
againft  that  of  the  allies,  356. 

Ireland^  meafures  purfued  there  by  James  II.  to 
fet  afide  the  proteftant  religion,  151,  note* 
His  expedition  to  Ireland  from  France,  281, 
note.  Duplicity  of  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
220.  James  calls  a  parliament  there,  324. 
Violent  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  325. 
Severe  meafures  purfued  againft  the  pro* 
teftants,  326.  Cruel  behaviour  of  the  French 
general  at  the  fiege  of  Londonderry,  320, 
note.  James  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  331.  Articles  of  Limerick,  483. 
Popular  opinions  formed  of  thefe  articles, 
ibid.  Abufes  committed  by  the  officers  of 
government  there,  486.  Peaceable  ftate  of 
the  country  after  the  furrender  of  Limerick, 
487.  Reafons  why  no  attempts  were  made  to 
improve  its  political  circumftanccs,  488.  Pro- 
portion of  the  Roman  catholics- to  the  pro- 
teftants  there  at  the  aera  of  the  reftoration, 
ibid.  note.  Opportunities  taken  by  the  pro- 
tectants to  deprefs  the  catholics,  489.  The 
power  of  the  Englifh  parliament  over  Ireland 
aflcrtcd,  and  why  at  length  relinquished,  490. 
AcT  pafled  for  lefuroing  the  forfeited  eftates, 
520. 
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K. 


Kentijh  petition  refpe&ing  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings on  the  partition  treaty,  549. 

Kid,  captain,  fent  to  fupprefs  pirate*,  turns  pirate 
himfelf,  519. 

Kirk,  colonel,  his  wanton  brutality  toward  the 
adherents  of  Monmouth,  150. 

Knox,  the  Scots  reformer,  forms  the  conftitution 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  on  the  model  of 
that  at  Geneva,  493. 


L. 


La  Hague*  viflory  of  the  combined  fleet  over 
the  French  there,  355.  This  victory  injuri- 
ous to  the  trade  of  England,  356. 

Lancajhirc  confpiracy,  confequences  of  the  pro- 
fecutions  for,  379. 

Land  bank  erected  for  the  fupply  of  govern- 
ment, 424.     Failure  of  the  fcheme,  426. 

Landen,  battle  of,  between  king  William  and 
marfhal  Luxemburg,  366. 

Lauderdale,  carl  of,  one  of  Charles's  cabal  mi- 
niftry,  his  character,  18.  Parliamentary  ad- 
drefles  prcfented  to  the  king  againft  his  admi- 
niftration  in  Scotland,  30. 

Leeds,  duke  of,  intended  impeachment  of,  for 
corruption,  380. 

Lewis  XIV.  his  ambition  alarms  both  the  Dutch 
and  the  Englifh,  n.  The  triple  alliance 
formed  againft  him,  13.  Secret  treaty  with 
Charles  II.,  15.  Intrigues  with  the  Lnglifh 
cppofition  party,  45.  Motives  of  the  con- 
nexion between  him  and  the  Englifh  patriots, 
46.  Observations  on  his  negociations  with 
the  Englifh,  53.  Review  of  his  political  cba- 
racler  and  conduct,  no.  His  views  refpedt- 
ing  England,  112.  Breaks  the  peace  of  Ni- 
xniguen,  135.  Reflections  on  his  treatment 
of  king  Charles,  145.  Hoftile  difpofttion  of 
the  other  princes  of  Europe  toward  him,  196. 
His  difpute  with  pope  innocent  XL,  197. 
The  league  of  Aufbourg  formed  againft  him, 
198.  His  difputes  with  the  emperor  and  the* 
pope  about  the  electorate  of  Oologn,  201. 
War  declared  againft  him  by  king  William, 
289.  The  grand  alliance  formed  againft  him, 
336.  His  fuceeffes  againft  the  allies,  340. 
His  motives  for  attempting  an  invafion  of 
England,  354.  His  fleet  defeated  off  La 
Hoguc,  355.  His  conduit  toward  king  James 
in  his  exile  examined,  398.  His  projected  inva- 


fion of  England  in  favour  of  Jamef,  how  dif- 
concerted,  421.  Negociations  for  peace  at 
Ryfwick,  434.  The  merits  and  effects  of 
this  peace,  437.  No  toleration  obtained  for 
the  protectants  in  his  dominions,  441.  In- 
quiry into  the  fuppofed  private  article  for  the 
fucceflion  of  the  fon  of  king  James  to  the 
crown  of  England,  44 ?.  The  true  nature  of 
this  private  negociation  explained,  453.  His 
motive  for  difluading  James  from  negociating 
with  the  malecontents  in  Scotland,  481,  note. 
His  expectations  from  the  Spanifh  fucceflion, 
529.  Circumftanccs  that  induced  him  to  join 
in  the  partition  treaty,  530.  534.  His  rcafons 
for  accepting  the  king  of  Spain's  will,  538. 
His  mcafures  for  carrying  it  into  execution, 
539.  His  fcheme  for  detaching  the  Dutch. 
States  from  England,  550.  The  grand  al- 
liance formed  againft  him,  552.  Acknow- 
ledges the  fon  of  king  James  on  his  death,  554. 

Liberty,  popular,  circumftanccs  favouiable  ivy 
in  hngtand,  242.  Unfavourable  to,  in  Scot- 
land, 244. 

Limerick,  confequences  of  the  indulgence  granted 
to  Roman  catholics  at  the  reduction  of  the 
city  of,  342.  Articles  of  capitulation,  483. 
Popular  opinions  of  thefe  articles,  ibid. 

Living Jlon,  fir  Thomas,  urges  the  maflacrc  of 
Glenco,  499. 

London,  influence  of  the  whig  party  in  the  city 
°f>  137-  Violent  meafures  of  the  court  to 
garble  the  election  of  fhcriffs  in,  138.  A 
writ  of  quo  warranto  iffued  againft  the  charter 
of  the  city,  140.  Difcontent  of  the  citizens 
at  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  convention 
parliament  on  the  king's  abdication,  231. 
Commiffions  in  the  militia  of,  given  to  tones, 
308.  The  charter  of  the  city  reftored  by 
parliament,  316.  The  orphan  debt  of,  ac- 
commodated by  corruption  in  parliament, 
380. 

Londonderry,  fiegc  of,  281,  note.  Cruel  beha- 
viour of  the  French  general  there,  329,. 
note. 

Lords,  houfe  of,  how  degraded  under  Charles  II.,. 
35.  Zealous  meafures  of,  on  the  rumours  of 
a  popifli  plot,  69.  Difputes  with  the  houfe 
of  commons  on  lord  Danby's  impeachment 
76.  Reject  the  exclufion  bill,  89.  Vote  a  ' 
review  of  the  fpeech  of  James  11.  after  ap- 
proving it,  153.  Addrefs  the  prince  oft 
Orange  to  aflume  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment, 2ii«  Their  debates  in  the  con- 
vention parliament  on  the  fcttlcment  of  go- 
11  verument*. 
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vernment,  221.  Obfcrvations  on  their  argu- 
ments, 229.  Caufes  which  con  drained  the 
lords  to  concur  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
commons,  231.  Settle  the  crown  upon  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  236.  Pafs  a 
bill  for  relieving  proteftant  diflentcrs  from  the 
teds,  273.  Fate  of  the  comprchenfion  bill, 
275.  Inftitutc  an  inquiry  into  the  character 
of  the  newly-appointed  officers  in  the  militia, 
318.  Debates  on  the  queftion,  whether  im- 
peachment was  extinguished  by  an  ad  of 
grace,  335.  Enter  on  a  defence  of  their  pri- 
vileges, 360.  Alotion  for  a  committee  of 
both  houfes  to  advife  the  king,  361.  Their 
addrefs  of  advice  to  the  king,  362.  Breach 
with  the  houfe  of  commons,  364. 

Lords  of  the  articles  in  the  Scottiih  parliament, 
their  appointment  and  office,  464,  note.  Are 
abolifhed,  467. 

Lorges,  marquis  de,  his  fuccefles  in  the  Palati- 
nate, 366. 

Lorrain,  the  duke  of,  ill  treated  in  the  peace  at 
Nimigueri,  and  in  that  at  Ryfwick,  440. 

L:w  church,  and  high  church,  origin  of  this 
difiin&ion,  570. 

Luxcmbzurg,  duke  of,  takes  and  fortifies  Hall, 
340.  Takes  Charleroy  and  Huy,  366.  Battle 
of  Landen,  ibid. 


M. 


fyPCormick,  Dr.  his  conftruclion  of  Carfrairs's 
tcftimony,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  unfounded,  178,  note. 

Macdona Id  of  Glenco,  cruel  mafl'acre  of  him  and 
his  family,  472.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
this  enormity,  497. 

Macpherfon,  Mr.  his  reflexions  on  the  conduct 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  confidered,  176.  His 
charge  of  bigotry  againft  king  William  ob- 
viated, 300.  His  account  of  the  reftoration 
of  admiral  Rufiel  inveftigatcd,  367,  note.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  letters  publifhed  by 
him  admitted,  387.  The  nature  of  the  cor- 
refpondences  carried  on  with  the  abdicated  king 
James  invert igated,  388.  Examination  of  the 
charge  brought  againft  king  William,  of 
agreeing  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  fon  of  king 
James,  442.  This  charge  refuted  on  the 
authority  of  bifhop  Burnet,  453.  Strictures 
en  his  character  of  king  James,  554,  note. 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  refufes  to  accept  a 
jefuit  for  a  prefident  under  the  difpenfing  power 
alfumcd  by  James  11^  160. 


Mahts,    St.    bombarded    by    captain   Benbow, 

367- 
Marches,  the  court  of,  in  Wales  aboliOied  by  the 

revolution,  289. 
Marlborough^  lord,  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
fufpicion  of  treafon,  360.  His  treacherous 
correfpondence  with  the  abdicated  king  James, 
375.  Remarks  on  the  duplicity  of  his  con- 
duit, 393.  402. 

Marr^  carl  of,  governor  of  Stirling  caftlc,  fup- 
ports  the  caufe  of  king  James,  255.  Is  ar- 
retted, 256. 

Mary  I.  queen  of  England,  her  faith  and  grati- 
tude extingui(hed  by  her  zeal  for  the  Romifk 
religion,  120. 

Mary,  princefs,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  Yorict 
married  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  4.2. 
Allegations  againft  her  conduit  to  Monmouth 
by  D'Avaux,  167.  Her  declaration  to  lord 
Danby  during  the  debates  of  the  convention 
parliament,  233.  The  crown  fettled  upon  her 
and  the  prince  of  Orange,  236.  Addrefles 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament  to  her  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  333.  Her  prudent  ad- 
miniftration  on  the  threatened  invafion  from 
France,  355.  Her  death  and  character,  377. 
Changes  produced  by  her  death,  378.  406. 

Meal  tub  plot,  83. 

Melfort,  carl  of,  his  intercepted  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Perth,  543. 

Military  fervices,  confequences  of  their  conver- 
fion  into  pecuniary  aids,  296. 

Militia*  the  regulation  of,  aflumed  by  Charles  II. 
previous  to  parliamentary  confent,  3. 

Molyncux,  Mr.  his  pamphlet  aflerting  the  inde- 
pendency of  Ireland  on  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment, 51?,  note. 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  attempt  to  eftablifli  his  legi- 
timacy, to  fet  afide  the  prctenfions  of  the  duke 
of  York,  ii.  Is  deprived  of  his  offices,  and 
banifhed,  83.  His  political  character  and  in- 
fluence, 108.  His  irrvafion  of  England,  and 
execution,  149.     Inquiry  whether  the  prince 

.  of  Orange  was  acceflbry  to  his  expedition, 
167.  Acquits  the  prince  of  Orange  under  his 
own  hand,  175. 

Monsy  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.7  340. 

Montague,  the  Englifh  ambafTador  at  Paris,  his 
intrigues   for  the  ruin  of  the  earl  of  Danby, 

.  55- 

Montagu,  Mr.  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 375.  His  political  character,  430. 
Attempt  of  the  tories  to  impeach  him,  512. 

Montgomery^  fir  James,  a  zealous  revolutionist, 
4  II  2  engages 
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engages  in  a  confpiracy  to  reftore  king  James, 
466. 

Moor,  fir  John,  lord  mayor  of  London,  his  ir- 
regular meafures  to  influence  the  election  of 
fhe  rifts  in  favour  of  the  court,  138. 

Mar  daunt,  lord,  his  private  negotiations  in  Hol- 
land with  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  Englifli  nobility,   195. 

Mutiny  aft,  the  firft  occafion  of  palling  it,  286. 


N. 


Namur,  taken  from  Lewis  XIV.,  3-7. 

Nantz,  immediate  confequences  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edift  of,  by  Lewis  XIV.,  196, 

.    200. 

Nimiguen,  obfervations  on  the  conduft  of  king 
Charles  II.  relating  to  the  peace  of,  53.  Is 
broken  by  Lewis  XIV.,  135. 

Noailles,  marfhai  de,  his  fucccfles  in  Catalonia, 
376. 

Nobles  and  chieftains  of  Scotland,  their  cha- 
racter, 245. 

Nonconformijls,  the  proportion  of,  to  that  of  the 
eftabliQied  church  at  the  revolution,  probably 
greater  than  was  then  computed,  277,  vote. 

Kon-compounders,  this  diftinftion  among  the 
tngliih  Jacobites  explained,  402. 

North,  fir  Francis,  lord  chancellor,  his  political 
character,  140,  note. 

Nottingham,  earl  of,  his  fpc^ch  in  the  conven- 
tion parliament  on  rhe  fettlement  of  the  na- 
tion, 221.  Is  made  fecretary  of  ilate  under 
William,  261.     Is  difmifled,  367. 


O. 


Dates,  Silus,  the  informer  of  the  popifli  plot, 
gratified  with  a  penfion,  288,  note. 

Oath  of  allegiance,  altered  on  the  acccfiion  of 
king  William,  to  accommodate  the  tones,  236. 

Obligations  may  (omelimes  be  too  great  to  meet 
with  luitahle  returns,  291. 

Orange,  William,  prince  of,  his  early  patriotifm, 
3&.  Comes  over  to  England,  and  marries  the 
lady  Mary,  42.  His  intereft  fupplanted  by 
the  Louveflein  faftion,  44.  Comes  over  to 
England  to  folicit  an  alliance  againft  France, 
134.  Inquiry,  whether  he  was  acceflary  to 
Monmouth's  invafion,  167.  Allegations  of 
D'Avaux,  ibid.  Of  father  Orleans,  169. 
Improbability  of  James  difcovering  any  private 
correfpondence  between  him  and  Monmouth, 


1 72-  The  authority  of  rafts  related  in  James's 
account  of  his  own  life  confidered,  173.  Is 
exprefsly  acquitted  by  Monmouth's  own  hand 
writing,  175.  Is  acquitted  by  his  own  conduft 
and  true  intereft,  176.  The  reflections  of 
Mr.  Macpherfon  to  his  prejudice  refuted,  ibid. 
His  conduft  influenced  by  his  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  177.  Is  vindicated  from  any  concern 
in  Argyle's  invafion  of  Scotland,  178-  His 
abilities,  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  natu- 
rally tended  to  produce  a  revolution,  187. 
His  declaration  in  anfwer  to  king  James's  ap- 
plication for  his  confent  to  a  repeal  of  the  tells 
and  penal  ftatutes,  194.  Private  negotiations 
between  him  and  the  Englifh  protectant  lea- 
ders, ibid.  Prepares  for Yhis  Englifh  expedi- 
tion, 196.  Negociates  the  league  of  Auf- 
bourg,  198.  Accomplices  an  union  of  the 
Dutch  States,  200.  His  military  prepara- 
tions, how  favoured,  201.  Lands  at  Torbay, 
206.  His  declaration  confidered,  ibid.  His 
propofals  to  James  defended,  208.  Summons 
a  houfe  of  commons  on  the  king's  abdication, 
212.  His  conduft  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  convention  parliament,  213.  His  letter 
to  the  convention  parliament,  216*  His  de- 
claration to  the  peers  during  their  debate?, 
232.  The  crown  fettled  on  him  and  his 
princefs,  23^.     See  William  III. 

Orleans,  father,  his  allegations  againft  the  prince 
of  Orange  confidered,  169.  His  character  as 
an  hiftorian,  175. 

Orphan  debt  of  the  city  of  London,  the  fettle- 
mentof,  obtained  by  parliamentary  corruption, 
380. 

Oxford,  the  difpenfing  power  of  James  II.  with- 
itood  by  the  univcrfity  of,  160. 


Parliament,  the  fecond,  of  king  Charles  II.,  the 
zealous  loyalty  of,  3.  Caufcs  of  the  king's 
di  flat  isfaft  ion  with  this  parliament,  14.  Firm- 
nefs  and  prudence  of,  on  the  king's  application 
for  aid,  22.  Meafures  purfued  to  check  the 
growth  of  popery,  29.  Reflections  on  the 
proceedings  of,  51.  Is  diflblved,  57.  Cha- 
racter of  this  fecond  parliament,  ibid.  Meet- 
ing of  the  third  parliament,  66.  Difputes 
with  the  king  on  the  choice  of  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  ibid.  Meafures  purfued 
by  both  houfes  on  the  reports  of  a  popifh 
plot,  68.  Profecution  of  the  earl  of  Danby, 
72.  75.     Habeas  corpus  aft,  80.     The  third 
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parliament diflblved,  ibid.  Mcctingof  thefourth 
parliament,  86.  Its  diflblution,  92.  Meet- 
ing of  a  new  parliament  at  Oxford,  93.  The 
Oxford  parliament  diflblved,  94.  Precedents 
of  the'fucceflion  to  the  crown  being  regulated 
by,  120.  Charaflcr  of  the  firft  parliament  of 
James  II.  148.  Meeting  of  the  convention 
parliament,  215.  The  convention  converted 
into  a  regular  parliament,  264.  Is  diflblved, 
295.  Meeting  of  the  fecond  parliament  of 
king  William,  309.  The  bill  for  triennial 
parliaments  rejected  by  the  king,  365.  A 
place  bill  rejected  by  the  king,  371.  The 
triennial  bill  pafled,  376.  Difcoveries  of  cor- 
ruption in,  369.  380.  View  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  chara&er  of  the  fecond  parliament  of 
king  William,  412.  Meeting  of  his  third 
parliament,  416.  Charadter  of  this  parlia- 
ment, 514.  Meeting  of  the  fourth  parliament 
of  king  William,  516.  This  parliament  dif- 
folved,  527.  Strong  recriminations  between 
the  whigs  and  torics  in  the  fifth  parliament  of 
king  William,  540.  Kxtcnfion  of  the  adt 
of  fettlement,  544.  Cenfures  pafled  upon  the 
partition  treaty,  5.^6.  Diflblution,  anJ  meet- 
ing of  his  fixth  parliament,  558.  See  Lords, 
and  Commons. 

Parties,  the  meafures  of,  how  governed  by  tem- 
porary circumftances,  359. 

Partition  treaty,  its  object,  526.  532.  How  it 
proved  abortive,  533.  Second  partition  treaty, 
534.     Parliamentary  proceedings  on,  547. 

Payton,  Sir  Robert,  why  expelled  the  houfe  of 
commons,  102,  note. 

Penal  laws  of  England,  too  fanguinary,  585, 
note. 

Penjion  bill,  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, 79. 

Perfecution,  przftifed  by  all  religious  perfuafions 
while  in  pofleflion  of  power,  588. 

Perth,  earl  of,  king  James's  ambaflador  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  his  repicfentations  of  the  low 
opinion  entertained  there  of  his  matter,  405. 

Petre,  father  confeflbr  to  king  James  II,,  his 
character,   157. 

P/acebW,  rejected  by  king  William,  371. 

Political  maxims  mult  frequently  yield  to  tem- 
porary circumftances,  569. 

Popifl)  plot,  the  firft  public  information  of,  67. 
Vigorous  meafures  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  occafion,  68.  General  panic  of 
the  people  on  account  of,  70.  Reafons  that 
difcredit  the  reality  of  it,  ibid.  note. 

Portland,  earl  of,  conjectures  refpc&ing  his  my  f- 
3 


terious  private  conferences  with  marfhal  Bouf. 
flers,  443.  The  true  object  of  them  ex- 
plained, 453.     Is  fent  ambaflador  to  France, 

5f5- 
Portfmoutb,  duchefs  of,  her  view  in   promoting 

the  exclufton  bill,   107.' 
Power,  delegated,  more  infolent  and    oppreffive 

than  in  the  firft  inftance,  242.  note. 
Prejbyterian    mini  iters,    great    numbers    ejeflcd 

by  the   aft  of  uniformity,  5.      Of  Scotland, 

their  character,  467.     Their  feverity   againit 

the  epifcopal  clergy,  469. 
Prefentations,  ecclefiaftical,   in  Scotland,  coeval 

with  the  legal  eftablifhment  of  prefbytery,  493, 

Frequent  efforts  for  abolifhing  patronage,  495. 
Pre/Ion,  lord,  executed  for  a  confpiracy  againit 

king  William,  347,  note. 
Pretender  to  thecrownof  England,  the  fon  of  king 

James,  acknowledged  by  Lewis  XIV.,  55^. 

This  patronage  deftrudive  to  his  hopes,  556. 

Acts  pafled  for  attainting  and  abjuring  him, 

Privy  council,    that  of  king  Charles   II.    new 

modelled,  74. 
Punijhments,    capital,    multiplied    beyond  found 

policy  and  humanity,  585,  note. 


Quo  Warranto,  writs  of,  iflued  by  Charles  II. 
againit  the  charters  of  London  and  other  cor- 
porations,  140,  and  by  James  If.,   164. 


R. 


Reformation  in  religion,  carried  to  an  extreme  m 
Scotland,  247.     Hiltory  of,  in  that  country, 

49'- 
Regency  1  arguments  for  and  againft,  in  the  houfe 

of  lords  of  the  convention  parliament  at  the 
revolution,  223. 
Refugees,  foreign  proteftant,  why  lefs  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Englifh  torics  than  by  the  whigs, 

563. 

Religion,  popular,  always  pliable  to  the  views  of 

the  prince,  118. 
Reparation  of  Charles  II.  the  effects  of,  on  the 

political  ftate  of  England  and  Scotland,  com* 

pared,  96,  note. 
Revenue,  public  of  England,  falutary  change  in 

the   management  of,  produced  by  the  revo-* 

lutibn,  266.  287*     Connexion  between  the 

ftate 
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ftate  of  the  revenue  and  the  temper  of  go- 
vernment, 296.  The  improvements  in,  fa- 
vourable to  liberty,  297.  Hiftorical  view  of 
alterations  in,  298.  The  power  of  applying 
it,  gained  by  the  commons  at  the  revolution, 
300.  Revenue  fettled  on  king  William,  310. 
The  practice  of  funding  when  firft  introduced, 

4*3- 

Revolution,  the  immediate  caufes  of,  traced,  179. 

King  James  retires  to  France,  209.  Settle- 
ment of  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange,  236.  Effefts  of  this  event  on 
theEnglifli  conftitution,  237.  A  view  of  the 
grievances  from  which  the  people  were  fe- 
cured  by  this  mcafure,  288.  Peculiar  dangers 
which  threatened  it,  383.  Was  confirmed  by 
the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  410.  The  benefits  of, 
.  examined,  580. 
Revolutions,  political,    general   obfervations  on, 

382. 
Rochejler,   lord,   his    motives  in  promoting  the 

fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  283,  note. 
Raman  catholics,  fevere  aft  pa  fled  againft  them 

under  king  William,  521.      See  'James  IL, 

Teft,  &c. 
Rofene,  marflial,  the  French  commander  under 

James  II.  in  Ireland,  his  cruel  behaviour  at 

the  fiege  of  Londonderry,  329,  note. 
Ruffel,  admiral,  his  viftory  over  the  French  off 

La  Hogue,  355.     Inquiry  into  his  conduft, 

864.  Is  dilmifled,  366.  Is  reftored,  367. 
Lemarks  on  Mr.  Macpherfon's  account  of  his 
reinftatement,  ibid.,  note.  Obfervations  on 
his  correfpondence  with  the  abdicated  king 
James,  394. 

Ruffel,  lord,  his  political  character  and  in- 
fluence, 109*  Teftimony  of  Barillon,  the 
French  agent,  to  bis  character,  130,  note. 

Ruvigny,  motive  for  Lewis  XIV.  fending  him  to 
England,  32*  note. 

Rytbouje  plot,  account  of,  142,  note. 

Ryfwick>  negociations  for  peace  there,  between 
the  confederates  and  Lewis  XIV.,  434.  Ar- 
ticles figned,  436.  Merits  and  effects  of  this 
peace,  437.      Examination    into  the   charge 

-  .againft  king  William,  of  privately  agreeing  to 
the  fucceffion  of  the  fon  of  king  James,  442. 


S. 


Sackville,  fir  Edward,  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  difpaiaging  the  evidence  of  the  popilh 
plot,  68* 


Sancroft,  archbifliop,  declines  officiating  at  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  274. 

Savoy,  duke  of,  defeated  by  marftial  Catinat, 
340.  His  equivocal  conduct  in  France,  357. 
Withdraws  from  the  confederates,  428. 

Schcmberg,  marftial,  fent  to  oppofe  king  James 
in  Ireland,  330.     His  fuccefles  in  Italy,  340. 

Scotland,  thcefteftsof  the  rcftoration of  Charles  II. 
on  the  political  ftate  of,  compared  with  that 
of  England,  96,  not..  Circumftances  favour- 
able to  liberty  in  England,  242.  Circum- 
ftances unfavourable  to  liberty  inScotland,  244. 
The  feudal  manners  of  the  Scots  deftru&ive 
of  unity,  246.  Sources  of  religious  di  fun  ion* 
ibid.  Caufes  of  the  oppofition  of  the  Scots  to 
the  houfe  of  Stuart,  247.  Imprudent  go- 
vernment of  James  II.  there,  251.  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  revolution  there,  252.  A  con- 
vention of  the  ftates  fummoned,  253.  State 
of  parties  in,  and  cautious  meafures  of,  the 
convention,  255.  Subjects  of  deliberation  in 
the  convention,  257.  The  crown  fettled  up- 
on the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  258. 
The  abolition  of  prelacy  in,  by  king  William 
juftified,  302.  Sentiments  and  temper  of  the 
people  after  the  revolution,  462.  Appoint- 
ment and  office  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  4649 
note.  Conccffions  of  the  king  to  reftore  una- 
nimity, 467.  Character  of  the  prefbyterian 
clergy,  ibid.  Their  feverity  againft  the  epif- 
copal  clergy,  469.  Dangerous  ftate  of  the 
government  there,  471.  Narrative  of  the 
maffacre  at  Glenco,  472.  Aft  for  extending 
the  trade  of  Scotland,  477.  Hiftory  of  the 
fettlement  at  Darien,  478.  Mifery  and  dif- 
affeftion  of  the  Scots,  480.  The  extenfion  of 
the  aft  of  fettlement  evaded,  482.  Brief  frif- 
torv  of  the  reformation,  and  charafter  of  the 
firft  reformers  there,  490. 

Scroggs,  fir  William,  impeached  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  88. 

Security,  ad  of,  pafled  by  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, explained,  482,  note. 

Settlement,  proceedings  on  the  aft  of,  282.  Zx- 
tenfion  of  this  aft,  544. 

Seymour,  fir  Edward,  eJefted  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  reiefted  by  the  king,  66. 

Shaftejbury,  Afhley  Cooper  earl  of,  one  of 
Charles's  cabal  miniftry,  18.  The  mo- 
tives of  his  oppofition  to  the  court  examined, 
26*  His  political  charafter,  27.  Is  made 
prefident  of  the  council,  75.  Ipdifts  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  popifh  recufant,  84.  His  fpeech 
on  the  grievances  of  Scotland,  98.     His  great 

influence 


N 
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influence,  707.  An  indiflment  againft  him* 
rejected  by  the  grand  jury  for  Middlefex,  137. 

Sharp,  Dr.,  reclor  of  St.  Giles,  London,  cafe 
of  I: is  fufpenfion  by  king  James  II.,  163,  note. 

Shirley,  Dr.,  difputes  between  the  houfes  of 
lords  and  commons,  occafioned  by  his  ap- 
peal, 34,  note. 

Shreiujbury,  lord,  appointed  lord  chancellor,  375. 
His  correfpondencc  with  the  late  king  James, 

*  395- 

Sigifmund,  king  of  Sweden,  his  abdication  com* 
pared  with  that  of  James  II.  of  England,  220. 

Slaves,  the  trade  in,  inconfiftent  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  conftitution,  586,  note. 

Somen,  Mr.,  his  fpeech  in  the  convention  par- 
liament at  the  revolution,  on  fettling  the  go- 
vernment, 220. 

Somen,  lord,  appointed  lord  chancellor,  372. 
Is  removed  by  tory  influence,  524.*  Is  tried 
for  his  conduit  rcipc&ing  the  partition  treaty, 

549- 

Stair i  lord,  urges  the  maflacre  of  Glenct*  from 
perfonal  refentment,  498. 

Strajburgbj  the  city  of,  delivered  up  to France  by 
its  magiftrates,  134,  note. 

Stuart,  the  houfc  of,  why  unpopular  in  Scotland* 
247.  Unhappy  deftiny  of  the  latter  reprcfent- 
ations  of  that  houfe,  399,  note* . 

Sunderland,  lord,  the  favourite  rainifter  of  king 
James  II.,  his  political  chara&er,  155*  Corn- 
par  ifon  between  him  and  lord  Shaftefbury,  156. 
The  duplicity  of  his  conduct  ruinous  to  James, 
203,  note.  Observations  on  his  correfpond- 
ence  with  James,  395.  Influences  king  Wil- 
liam to  employ  tory  minifters,  524.  Advifes 
the  king  to  diflblve  his  fifth  parliament,  and  to 
employ  the  whigs,  558. 

Sydney,  Algernoon,  his  charafler defended  againft 
the  allegations  of  Barillon  the  French  ambaf- 
fador,  129,  note. 


Taffe,  his  information   concerning  the '  Lanca- 

ihire  plot,  379, 
Temple,  fir  William,  fent  to  conclude  an  alliance 

with  the  Dutch  {rates,  52.     His  remarks  on 

the  aegociations,  54.     His  obfervation  on  the 

promotion  of  lord  Shaftefbury  as  prefident  of 

the  council,  75,  note. 
Tejl  a&  pa(Ted,  24.      Trial   of    the  difpenfing 

power  of  the  king  refpe&ing,.  159. 
Toleration  a&,  pafled,  277.     The  enjoyment  of, 

owing  to  the  revolution,  588* 


Tongue,  Dr.,  his  conference  with  king  Charles  11. 

refpefting  the  popifli  plot,  72,  note. 

Tonnage  of  JSnglifh  (hipping,  amount  of,  at  the 
sera  of  the  revolution,  343,  note. 

Torcy,  marquis  de,  his  account  of  the  myfterious 
conferences  at  Hall,  between  the  duke  of 
Portland  and  marfhal  Boufflers,  455. 

Torrington,  lord,  his  engagement  with  the  French 
fleet  off  Bcachy  Head,  333,  note.  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  336.  Is  acquitted  by 
a  court  martial,  ibid.,  note. 

Tory,  the  original  meaning,  and  fir  ft  application 
of  that  term  as  a  political  diftin&ion,  82* 

Tories,  were  eminent  inftruments  in  promoting 
thr  Hanover  fucceffion,.  283,  note.  Their 
liberal  promifes  to  king  William,  when  ha 
was  difgufted  with  the  whigs,  293.  Struggles 
between  them  and  the  whigs,  308.  Mifcar- 
riages  of,  in  public  commands,  373.  Their 
ftrength  compared  with  that  of  the  whigs 
during  the  reign  of  king  William,  561.  Mr. 
Harley's  opinion  of  them,  563.  Where  moft 
numerous,  ibid.  Their  merit  compared  with 
that  of  the  whigs,  567.  Their  diftinguifliing. 
principle,  569.  Their  conduct  regarding 
the  revolution  examined,  571.     Their  faults,, 

575- 
Trade,  hardfhips  fuftained  by,  during  the  wars  of 

king  William,  345. 
Treafon,  the  laws  refpe&ing,  reformed,  417. 
Treby,  fir  George,  his  argument  in  the  conven- 
tion parliament  at  the  revolution,  on  the  flight 

of  the  king,  218. 
Trenchard,  Mr.,   incurs  the  refentment  of  the 

tories,  369.     Is  appointed  fecretary  of  (late,. 

37a. 
Trevor,  fir  John,  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 

commons,  309.  Is  expelled  for  bribery,  380* 
Triennial  parliaments,  the  bill   fqr,  reje&ed  by 

king  William,  365.     Is  paffed,  376. 
Triple  alliance,    the   motives   to   the   league   fo 

termed,   13.     Diflblution  of,  \q. 
Tyrconnel,  carl   of,  lord   deputy   of  Ireland,   his 

duplicity  on  the  event  of  the  revolution,  320. 


Uniformity,  aft  of,  pafled,  4;. 

W. 

Wales,  James  prince  of,  his  fufpicious  birtbr202, 
1*  baptized  according  to  the  Ronufh  form,  ^05. 
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His  title  to  the  crown  how  invalidated,  240. 
See  Pretender. 
Warradin^  Great,  taken  by  the  emperor  from  the 

Turks,  34.1. 
Whtg%  the  original  meaning,  and  firfl  application 

of  that  term  as  a  political  diftindtion,  82. 
JVhigS)  manifeftations  of  their  jealoufy  of  king 
William,  281.     Gain  great  influence  by  pro- 
moting  the  Hanover  fucceffion,  284.      The 
mifuuderflanding  between  them  and  the  king 
explained,  291.     Struggles  between  them  and 
the  tories,  308.      Preferments   in   favour   of, 
375.     Their  ftrength  compared  with  that  of 
the  tories  during  the  reign  of  king  William, 
561.       Mr.  Harley's  opinion  of  them,   563. 
Where   moft  numerous,  ibid.      Their   merit 
compared  with  that  of  the  tories,  567.     Their . 
diftinguifhingprinciple,  569.  Generally  friends 
to  religious  liberty,  570.     Why  they  framed 
the  diftinflion  of  high  church  arid  low  church, 
ibid.     Their  faults,  575. 
1VilUam\\\.%  his  firfl   mi  niftry  appointed,   261. 
Obfcrvations  on  the  {hue  of  parties  at  this  time, 
262.     His  fpeech   to  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, 264.     The  convention   converted  into 
■     a  regular   parliament,  265.     Regulations   of 
the  revenue,  266.     Fails  in  obtaining  a  full 
"  indemnification  for  the  expenccs  of  the  Dutch 
in  his  expedition,  269.     Fails  in  obtaining  a 
relaxation  of  the  teft  acl  in  favour  of  proteftant 
diffenters,   273.      Ill    fuccefg   of    the   bill    of 
comprehenfion,  275.     Recommends  a  bill  of 
indemnity  to  parliament,  279.     h  obftrudled 
by  the  jealoufy  of  the  whigs,  281.     Indica- 
tions  of  difaffetfion  appear,  283.      Sufpends 
the  habeas  corpus  a#,  286.     Pafles  the  mu- 
tiny a&,  287.     His  liberality  in  checking  the 
oppreffion    of    the    Roman    catholics,     288. 
Ready  concurrence  of  the  nation  in  his  war 
with  France,  289.  Caufeof  themifunderfland- 
ing  between  him  and  his  firft  parliament  ex- 
plained, 291.     Difagreement  of  his  minifters, 
293.      Diffolvcs    the    parliament,    295.        U 
vindicated  from    the  charge  of  bigot ry,  300. 
Initance  of  his  love  of  toleration  when  he  took 
the   coronation   oath  for  Scotland,  304.      Is 
cenfured  for  the  diflblution  of  the  convention 
parliament,   307.      Settlement  of  his  revenue, 
311.     Pafles  an  aft  of  grace,  319.     Defeats 
James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,   331.      His 
merit   in    forming    the    grand   alliance,    338. 
Attends    the    congrefe    at    the    Hague,    339. 
His  military  operations  in  Flanders,  340-    Re- 
vival of  parties  on  occafton  of  the  indulgence 
granted  to  the  Roman  catholics  at  the  reduc- 


tion of  Limerick,  342.     Jealoufy  of  his  par- 
tiality to   the  Dutch,  343,      Difafle<aion  of 
the  clergy,  346.     Confpiracy  againft  h:m  de- 
tected, 347.      Ill   humour  of  the   parliament 
on  the  bad  fuccefs  0/  the  war  with  France, 
349.     Changes  in  his  miniftry   in  favour  of 
the  tories,  352.       His   influence  revives   the 
drooping    caufe    of   the    confederates,    356. 
Caufes  of  the  decline  of  his  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, 358.     Heads  of  advice  given  to  him  by 
both  tioufes  of  parliament,  362.     Rejecls  the 
bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  365.     Is  woified 
near   Landcn  by  marfhal  Luxembourg,  366. 
Kefufes  h:s  afltnt  to  a  place  bill,  371.     Ad- 
vantages he  derived  from  discovering  that  many 
perfons  in  his  court  maintained  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  late  king  James,  373.     Pafles 
the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  376.     Death 
of  queen  Mary,  and  the  confequences  of  that 
event,  377.     The  La ncafh ire  plot,  379.    Ge- 
neral  remarks  on   his  fituation  and  conduct, 
384*     Obfervations  on    the   correfpondences 
difclofed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  387.     The  pro- 
bability of  William's  conniving  at  them,   305. 
The  difcordant   views  of  the  Jacobites,    his 
fecurity,  401.    His  increafing  reputation,  403, 
His   coalition   of   interefts   with    the  princefs 
Anne  of  Denmark,  408.      His   motives  for 
diflblving  his  fecond  parliament,  412.     Meet- 
ing  of  his   third    parliament,    416.       Is  ad- 
drefled  to  withdraw   his  grant  to  the  carl  of 
Portland,  418.      A    confpirr.cy   to   aflaffinate 
him,  422.       His    fpeech   in  parliament,  429. 
Negociations    for    peace    at   Ryfwick,    43^. 
The   merits  and   effecls  of  this  peace,  43-. 
Examination  of  the  charge  againft  William 
of  agreeing  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  fon  of  ki;ig 
Jame«,  447.     Origin  of  ^this  afperfion,  449. 
The  true  flate  of  the  private  negociation  that 
gave  rife  to  this  report,  explained,  453.     His 
difagreement    with    the   Scottifh    parliament 
462.      His    conceffions    to  the   Scots,    467! 
His  difficulties  between  the  epifcopifts  and  pref- 
byterians,  469.     Narrative  of  the  maflacre  at 
Glenco,  472.     Is  cenfured  for  the  articles  of 
Limerick,  483.    His  juftifkation,  484.   Abufes 
committed    by  his   fervants   in   Ireland,  486. 
How  far  culpable   refpecling  the   maflacre  of 
Glenco,  499.     Circumftances  that  difturbed 
his  tranquillity  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  502. 
His  anxiety  to  prevent  a  redu&ion  of  the  army 
503.     Reafons  of  his  reludtance  to  difbanding 
the   army,  507.      Mi funder (landing   between 
him  and. the  princefis  Anne,  515.     Meditates 
a  resignation  ©f  the.  crown,  517.     A&  pafled 
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for  reftiming  the  Irifh  forfeitures,  520.  Is 
induced  to  change  his  miniftry  in  favour  of  the 
tories,  524*  Death  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 525.  Affifts  in  forming  the  partition 
treaty,  526.  His  declared  motives  for  enter- 
ing into  this  treaty,  531,  note.  Second  parti- 
tion treaty,  534.  His  political  embarr aliments 
at  this  time,  541.  Extension  of  the  aft  of 
fettlement,  544.  How  he  brought  the  princefs 
Anne  into  this  meafure,  545,  note.  Ac- 
knowledges Philip  king  of  Spain,  550.  Pre- 
pares for  war  with  France,  and  forms  the 
grand  alliance,  552*  Diflblves  his  parliament, 
and  employs  whig  minifters,  558.  Viciffi- 
tudes  of  political  fentiments  fioce  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  559.  His  death,  560.  Compa- 
rative view  of  the  ftrength  of  the  whigs  and 
of  the  tories  during  his  reign,  561.  The 
great  fupplies  raifed  during  his  reign,  557. 
His  zeal  for  liberty  of  confcience  celebrated, 
589.     Hischara&er,  591* 


Wirumburgy  duke  of,  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  French,  357* 


Y. 


Torkj  James  duke  of,  promotes  the  war  again  ft 
Holland,  7,  n$te.  Schemes  formed  to  defeat 
his  title  to  the  fucceflion,  10.  Profefles  him- 
felf  a  Romaaj catholic,  28.  Bill  of  exclufion 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons  againft 
him,  77.  Is  indi&ed  as  a  popifli  recufant,  84. 
The  merits  of  the  exclufion  bill  examined, 
117.  His  intereft  revives,  136.  His  acccf- 
fion  to  the  crown,  146.     See  James  II. 


Z. 

Zuleftein^  count,  his  negociationft  in  England, 
on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  194. 


THE      END. 


ERRATA. 

Page  15.  line     5.  col.  2.  note,  for  page  30  roof  page  50. 

1 6.  —     2. /or  twenty  thoufand  read  two  hundred  thoufand. 

30.  —  27.  /«r  Scots  read  Scotch. 

33.  —    3.  for  ambition  read  combination, 

43.  ■  1.  after  nation  fupply  a  comma. 

i;.  —  29.  for  they  rw</  the  commons. 

69.  — —  19.  /<?r  may  re ad  might. 

77.  >         20.  y^r  his  r/*a/  the  king's. 

83.  —  19.  for  object  rW  objects. 

97.  — -    9.  /or  account  r**&/  accounts. 
124.    ■  2.  /or  thoufand  read  thoufands. 

J33.         -  iy/for  who  raft/ which.  f 

/*r  oppofing  read  fupporting. 
140.  —    2.  col.  2.  note,  y&r  preferved  read  preferred. 
191.  ■  16  and  17.  /or  certainly  read  entirely. 

215.  —  -  2.  for  two  thoufand  read  two  hundred  thoufand. 
227.  —  10.  for  fifty-fix  read  forty-fix. 
242.  — —  ult.  note,  for  rcgni  read  rezum. 
286.  — —    5.  for  affected  read  effected. 
298.  — —  26.  afitr  fummoning  read  with  and  dole  or. 
356.  —  ult.  /*r  advantages  read  difad vantages. 
371.  — -    9.  for  prevented  nad  rejected. 

22.  for  circumftances  read  caufes. 
399*  — —  27.  note, /arfong  read  {on. 

l8.  col.  2.  note,  for  rcpertita  read  repeiita. 
44.0.  — —  24.  for  proprietors  read  proprietor. 

I .  note,  for  has  read  had. 
461.  •—  17.  for  die  prince  read  former  princes. 
1 8.  fof  his  read  their. 

46a.  — -    8.y«r  itsrea/his. 
496.—*    $•  after  iaAJv}p!yw* 
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